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THE MODEKN REVIEW FOR JULY, 1917 


a' 

jealousy and hatred which it arouses 
m men's minds and thereb;^ makes it more 
and more necessary for living peoples to 
StiSen into nations. Because with the 
growth of nationalism man has become 
the greatest menace to man, therefore the 
connnuul presence of panic goads that 
very nationalism into ever-increasing 
menace. 

Crowd psychology is a blind force. 
Like steam and other physical forces it 
can be utiKsed for creating a tremendous 
amount of power. And therefore rulers of 
men who out of greed and fear are bent upon 
turning tbdr peoples into machines of 
power try to train this crowd psychology 
for their special pnmoses. They bold it to 
be thejr duty to foster in the popular 
minds universal panic and unreasoning 
pride of their races and hatred of the 
.others. Newspapers, school-books and 
even religious services are made use of for 
this otgect, and those who have the 
courage to express their disapprobation 
of this impious cult of blindness are punish¬ 
ed in the law-courts or socially ostracised. 
The individual thinks even when he feels, 
but tltt same individual when he feels 
with the crowd does not reason and his 
moral sense becomes blurred. This sup- 
pression of higher humanity in crowd 
minds is productive of enormous strength. 
For the crowd mind is essentially pnmi- 
tive, its forces arc elemental and therefore 
the nation is ever watchful in taking 
advantage of this enormous power of 
darkness. 

The instinct of self-preservation of a 
peupk has to be made the dominant one 
at particular times of its crises. Then, for 
the time being, the consciousness iif its 
solidarity becomes aggressively wide¬ 
awake. But in the Nation this hypcrcon- 
sdonsness is kept alive for all time by all 
kinds of art'ficial means. A man has to 
act the part of a policeman when be finds 
his house invaded by burglars. But if 
that remains his normal condition then 
his conscionsness of his household be¬ 
comes acute, making him fly at every 
stranger pasring near bis hotuw. This 
intensite of sen-consdonaness is nothing 
of which a man can fi»l proud, certainly 
it is not he*ilthfnl. In like manner inces¬ 
sant self-cruscionsness of a nation is highly 
i^non^or the people. It serves its tmme- 
s^te p«ri}Q8e but at the cost of the eter- 
,Bupian./ 


When a whole body of men train them¬ 
selves for a particular narrow purpose 
then it becomes its interest to xetp up 
that purpose and preach absolute loyalty 
to it. Nationalism is the training of a 
whole people for a narrow ideal and when 
it gets hold of thdr minds it is sure to 
lead them to moral degeneracy- and in¬ 
tellectual blindness. We cannot but hold 
firm the faith that this age of nationa- 
1 km, of gigantic vanity and selfishness is. 
only a passing phase in civilisation anif’ 
those who are making permanent arrange-. 
ments for accommodating this temporary 
mood of history will be unable to fit them¬ 
selves for the coming age of the true spirit 
of freedom. 

With the unchecked growth of nations^ 
lismthe moral foundation of man’s civi¬ 
lisation is unconsciously undergoing change. 
The ideal'of the social man is unselfishness, 
bat the ideal of the nation, like that of the 
professional man, is selfishness. This is 
why selfishness in the individual is condem¬ 
ned, w’hile in the nation it is extolled. 
This leads to a hopeless moral blindness 
confusing the religion of the pople with 
the religion of the nation. Therefore we 
find men ^ling convinced of the superior 
claims of Christianity, because Chnstion 
nations are in possession of the greater 
part of the world. It is like supporting a 
robber’s religion by quoting the amount 
of his stolen property. Nations celebrate 
their successful massacre of men in their 
churches. They forget that Thugs also 
ascribed their success in manslaughter to 
the favour of their goddess. But in the 
case of the latter their goddess frankly re¬ 
presented the principle of destruction. It 
was the criminal tribe’s own mutderons 
instinct deified; the instinct, not of one indi¬ 
vidual, hut of the whole community, there¬ 
fore held sacred. In the same manner, in 
modem churches selfishness, hatred and 
vanity in their collected aspect of national 
instincts do not scruple to share the hom¬ 
age paid to God, 

Of course, pursuit of 8 elf 4 atetest need 
not be wholly selfish, it can even be in har¬ 
mony with tne interest of all.' TlMtefore, 
ideauy speaking, the nationalism whidh 
stands for this expression of thesetf-interest 
of a people need not be ashamed of itadfi 
Bnt what weseein practiceisthat every na¬ 
tion who hasprosperedhaBdoaeso thrpngh 
its career of aggresrive selfishneas atwsr 
in commercial adventuies or in fonrign 
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possessions or in both. And his mAterkt 
Iffosperity not only feeds the selfish ins¬ 
tincts of the people continnally, bat im¬ 
presses men's minds with the lesson that 
for a nation selfishness is a necessity and 
therefore a virtue. It is the emphasis 
npon the idea of the Nation ever growing in 
strength in Europe which is becoming the 
greatMt ifanger to man both in its direct 
activity and its power of infection. 

We must admit that evils there are m 
\human nature and they come out in spite 
of our faith in moral laws and training in 
self-control. But they carry on their fore¬ 
heads their own brand of infamy, their 
very success adding to their monstrosity. 
Therefore ail through man’s history there 
will be some who will sufier and others 
who will cause sufierine. The conquest 
of evil will never be a fully accomplished 
fact but a continuous process in our civili¬ 
sation like the process of burning in a 
flame. 

Creation is the harmony between the 
eternal ideal of perfection and the infinite 
continuity of its realisation. So long as 
the positive ideal of goodness keeps pace 
with the negative incompleteness of attain¬ 
ment, so long as there is no absolute sepa¬ 
ration between them, we need not be 
afraid of suflering and loss. 

Therefore in former ages when some 
particular people became turbulent and 
tried to rob others of their human rights, 
they sometimes achieved success and some¬ 
times failed. And it amounted to 
nothing more than that. But when this 
idea of the Nation, which has met with 
universal acceptance in the present day, 
tries to pass OB the cult of selfishness as a 
moral du ty simply because that selfishness ip 
gigantic in stature, then it not only commits 
depredations but attacks the very vitals 
of humanity. It unconsciously generates 
in peoples’ minds an attitude of defiance 
against moral law. For they are taught 
by nprated devices the lesson that the 
nation is greater than the people and yet 
this Nation scatters to the winds the moral 
law that the people have hehl as sacred. 

It has been said that a disease becomes 
most acutely critical when the brain is 
afifected. For it is the brain which is 
constantly directing the siege against all 
disease forces. The spirit cd national 
selfishness is that brain disease of a people 
which, for the time bei^f sho)r8 itself in 
ted eyes andclenehed uts, is violence of 


talk and movements, ail the while shatter¬ 
ing its natural system of healiag< It is 
the power of feEaacrtfioe, the moral fiacplty 
of sympathy and co-operation, which is the 
guiding spirit of sd<^l vitaUfy. Its 
ranction is to maiotaisAoenefioent relation 
of harmony with its snrrouodihgs. But 
when it begins to ignofe tiw moral Uw 
which is unwersal am uses it only withia 
the bounds of its narrow sphsre, then its 
strength becomes like the stiength df 
madness hurting itself hi tiw end. 

What is worse, this morad absnwticm i 
ofpeoples, decked witii-the showy title pf 
patriotism, proudly walks abroad passhlg * 
itself off as high moral infiuence. Thus » 
has spread its inflammatory contai^on aE ' 
over the world proclaiming m flfvet 
flush to be the best sign of health. It is 
causing in the hearts of the peopwlt 
naturmly inofifensive, a ftding of envy At 
not having their temperature as hl^ / 
their delirious neighbours, and not being i 
able to cause as much mischief as them 
others do, but merely having to suffer it. 

I have often been asked by my western 
friends how tb cope with this evil which 
has attained such sinister stretch and 
dimension. In fioct 1 have often been 
blamed for merely giving warning but 
offering no alternative. When we suffer 
as a result of a particular system we 
believe that some other system would 
bring us better luck. We are apt to forget 
that all systems produce evH sooner m: 
later when the psychology which is at the 
root of them is wrong. The system which 
is national to-day may assume the shape 
of the international to-morrow, but so long 
as men have not forsaken their idolatiy of 
primitive instincts and collective passions 
the new system will become a new instrn- 
ment of snffering, or, at best, will become 
ineffectnal. And berause we are trained 
to confonnd effident mtem with moral 
goodness itself, every rumed system makes 
ns distrustful of moral law. 

Therdore 1 do not put my faith in any 
new institution but in individuals ail over 
the world, who must think clearly, feel 
nobly and act rightly, thus becoming the 
channels of moral truth. Our moral 
ideals do not work with chisels and 
hammers but like trees spread their roots' 
in the soil and branches in the sky with¬ 
out consulting architects for thdr plans. 

This is the reason why, wheW met in 
Japan a y oungidealistfrom Pran^,l be^fwak 
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iMWtttfid in my mind about the advent of face beaming with the light <rf ti»e new 
a higher era of civilisation. When giant dawn, his voice vibrating with tl« mmmge 
fotcei of destrnction were holding their of new life, and felt that the'great To- 
otgies in Europe I saw this solitary young morrow has already conw, tbongn not 
Erencbman, unknown to fame, with his registered in the calendar of statesmen. 


LEITERS 

Extracts prom olu letters of Radindranath Tagore 
{Specially translated lor the Modern Review.) 

(///n^Alsrewtrerf) 


( 68 ) 

Cuttack, 
February; 1893 . 

T ill we can achieve something, let us 
live incognito say 1 . So long as we are 
only fit to be looked down upon, on 
^hat shall we base our claim to their res¬ 
pect 7 When we shall have acquired a foot¬ 
hold of our own in the world, when we shall 
hare had some share in shaping its course, 
then we can meet them smilingly. Till 
then let ns keep in the background, attend¬ 
ing to our own affairs. 

But our countrymen seem to hold the 
opposite opinion. They set no store by 
our more modest, intimate wants whicn 
have to be met from behind the scenes, the 
whoe of their attentio n being directed to 
thatl which is but momentary attitudini- 
■ittg and display. 

Ours is truly a God-forsaken country. 
Difficult, indeed, is it for us to keep up the 
strength of our will to do. We get no 
help in any real sense. We have none, 
within miles of ns, in converse with whom 
we may gain an access of vitality. No one 
seems to be thiaking,or feeling,or working. 
Not a soul has any experience of big striv¬ 
ing or of really and truly living. 

They all eat and drink, do their office 
work, smoke and sleep, and chatter non¬ 
sensically. When they touch upon emotion 
•they grow Mntimeatol, whenthmr reason 
they are childish. One yearns lor a full- 
blooded, sturdy and capable personality; 
these atmall so many sliadows, flittiog 
afeqot, Oil of touch with the world. 


( 69 ) 

Cuttack, 

10 th February: 1893 . 

He was a fully develorad John Bull of 
the outrageous type,—with a huge beak 
of a nose, cunning eyes and a yard-long 
chin. The curtailment of our right to be 
tried by jury is now under consideration 
by the Government. The fellow dragged 
in the subject by the ears and insisted on 
arguing it out with our host, poor B— 
Babu. He said the moral standard of the 
people of this country was low; that they 
had no real belief in the sacredness'of life; 
so that they were unfit to serve on juries. 

The utter contempt with which we are 
regarded by these people was brought 
borne to me to see how they can accept a 
Bengali’s hospitality and talk thus, seated 
at bis table, without a quiver of compunc¬ 
tion. 

As 1 sat in a corner of the drawing room 
after dinner, everything round melooked 
blurred to my eyes. 1 seemed to be seated 
by the head of mv great, insulted Mother¬ 
land, lying there in the dust before me dis¬ 
consolate, shorn of her glory. I cannot 
tell what a profound dis^ss over-power¬ 
ed my heart. 

How incongruous seemed the memaabiba 
there, in their evening dresses, the ham 
Bpgiish conversation, and the ripplee of 
laughter. How richly true for us is oar 
India of the ages, how cheap and false tht 
hollow courtesies of an English dinoer 
party. 
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(70) 

Pan, 

14th Febraar;; 1893. 

Some people have a atind like a photo* 
graphic wet plate ;—anlea8 they ax the 
^tare then and there, it is apt to iade. 
ihat is the case with me. Iwantatocoe 
to write down in a letter whatever of 
interest I see. Sach a quantity of things 
to describe passed before me on the wav 
from Cnttack to Pan, I could have recold- 
ed any number of vivid pictures had I bat 
the time to write them down as I saw 
them. 

Bnt these few tiresome days have come 
between, and now I find many of the 
details have grown hazy. Another reason 
for this is the sea, which in Pari lies before 
me night and day. It has captured the 
whole of my attention, leaving me no 
opportunity to hark back to the incidents 
oitbejonmey. » 

After oar midday meal on Saturday, B— 
Babu, Bala and I placed oar mgs on the 
back seat of a hired phaeton, leaned back 
against our pillows, and, with a servant 
mounted on the coach box, made a start. 

Where our road crossm the Katjari* 
river we had to leave the carriage and get 
into palanquins. The grey sands of the 
river stretched away m every direction. 
They rightly call it the bed of the river in 
English. It is indeed like a bed which the 
sleeper has left in the morning. Bvety 
movement of the river, as it rolled from 
side to side, and pressed with the weight 
of its water now here, now there, is left 
impressed on the hollows and billows of 
its sand bed, which has not been made 
rince. 

At the farther edge of this vast sandy 
course, the thin ciystal-cicar stream of the 
river is seen. In the Mwbadata ofKalidas 
there is a dncription ota Yakaba woman, 
pining for her banishei basband, fyiag 
merged in the edge of bee deserted bed, like 
the tbia, last phase of the old moon, 

a aiasi the Hmk of the ea^tn borkon. 

is thin, worn river, athirst for the tains, 
famishes another rimile. 

A fine road mns from Cnttack to Pari. 
It rises high oat of the fields oa rither 
side, and Is shaded vrith great big trees, 
mm^ mangoes, wUcb in this seascm ate 
in flower, Aargiag the air with .their doy- 
ing fragrance. It paiies hr vab|ge after 

* ftiti nf thi hrimilni llshses(11 


, wghlibilWfM «rtth grotes of mango, 

Beta #19 ttutm MBriry watercourses 
sroBsed eirpath, j|t4 Agar ihesf, strings 
of mat^vertd wm drawn 

tip (Ifrctlethatehsa •weehmAat «Mps Uaed 
^ road-side; at#In SlpdttAA^lMder^ 
shade of trees, pttgrisis Wise w#, Attend^ 
ing to thrir meals. At ilie smit.ediadi 
newly arriving earriage or etfri MggaSf 
swarmed round wifhw vaekty m erails in 
a medley of tongues. .* ‘ 

As we drew neAnt and amttk If fiUA, 
the coneonrse Of dlgnme grew oieaiwi*. am : 
denser, some seaiteted in gro<i|M Along Hw 
. road, others under rite trees or by thasMib 
of pools, stretched in repose, orcoolthtg 
their food. At finqueat intervds ihSN 
came temples, pttgriffl rsst-bonses aid big 
sutificial tanks.* 

Then, to onr right baud thole MMAdf A 
lake-like sbmt of water bqyoslS Vtlimf« 
the temple of Jagannath tow^ into viiAr* 
and, suddenly, as we emerge frrom a ehtttb 
of trees, we see before ns a broad stretto* 
of sand, edged with a deep bine lhM->fM 
sea I 

(71) 

Ba&a 

11th Man#; 1883, 

It is a tiny little house-boat. I can see 
that the mam reason of its existence Is to 
take down the pride of tali people like my¬ 
self. Every time I absently rise wHhaay 
suddenness, I get a tremendous wooden 
slap on the top of my head,—whirii is very 
dejecting. So 1 spent the whole of yester¬ 
day, downcast. Even this I did not mind 
so mnch, but when fote added to its Mows 
by giving me a sleepless n^rht ibr the moe- 
quitoes, 1 folt it was really too bad. 

The cold weather has disappeared and 
it hi getting warm. The sun is decidedly 
hot and a moist warm brmse is blowing 
on my baric throngfathe ojpen window. 
To day we are quit of our allegiance both 
to the c6ld and to civilisation, and our 
coats are hanging op on the pegs, There 
is no gong to marie the fractional parts of 
tune, tts broad division into dayand nfoht 
being enough for nt here. Ho salaannng 
Uvem otperiies ate abont, so we can 
kudlytake onr unrivtlised eaie without a 
qua^ 

* Hie birds are ringiog and the big leaves 


* RKtaualsrrhMSoffMtet. 
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irf Um baajan tree on the bunk Ate makiOR 
Ai^OK^Ojl toand. The aupUght reflected 
tkcnppto » danetag on the waltaof 
tMrcftUn. At Cuttack, what with B—■ 
Babn’a going to court, and the chiidno 
fOing to school, there was no foi^tting 
tbe raloe oi time* or the bustle ot miiised 
AoeietT. Here everything moves with 
lately sloth. 


( 72 ) 

Tiran, 

March: 1893 . 

i'roitt inside a brick-built bouse clouds 
and »ia are all very well, but they do not 

S d to the comfort of the two of us con¬ 
ed in this little boat. Dripping water 
from a leaky roof may be good for the 
bumps which the latter gives the head, 
but It serves all the same to All up the cup 
Of our misfortune. 

I thought we had finisiKd with the 
rains, and that Nature, after her shower 
bato, would be drying her bur with her 
back to the snn, her green sari spread on 
the branches, over toe fields, her spring. 
Routed Marf, no longer damp and limp, 
fluttering gaily in the breeze. But that 
aspect of hers is not with us yet, and day 
alter day is cloudy, without a break. 

I Itove prepared myself for the worst 
by borrowing a copy of Kalidas's 
Whghaaitto from a friend in Cnttack and 

Ir^toMiasw 3l> Kv* If Sm ^1... 



btue-grey clouds then it wi.l be nice to 
repeat passages out of it. 

Unfortunately I cannot get anything 
by heart, and the keen enjoyment of being 
able to repeat lines of poetry at willu 
aot for me. By the time I have rummag¬ 
ed out the book, and hunted for the place, 
I often cease to want the poem. It is as 
cruel as feeling sad and wanting to weep, 
but having to wait for a phial of tears to 
bedispensed by tbe chemist! 

So when I leave town I needs must 
take qnite a number of books with me. 
Mot that I read every one each time, but 
I never know beforehand which might be 
wanW. How convenient it would have 
been if men's minds bad regular seasons. 
When we travel in winter we take only 
our warm 'clothes, and we leave our run 
faeModiafummer. If only we knew whra 
it s^d fbe winter in our minds, and 


when spring, we could provide ourselves 
with prose and poetry books accordingly. 

The seasons of the mind, however, ate 
not 6* but 52 , like a pack of cards; and 
which one the whimsical player within 
us will turn up next there is no knowing. 
So I have an endless variety of books at 
hand from Nepalese Buddhistic .Litera¬ 
ture to Shakespuire, the niajority of 
which 1 shall probably not tonch. ' 

J am hardly ever without the old 
YAshnari poets and the Sanskrit classics, .. 
but this timel happened to leave them 
out and so, as luck would have it, 
wanted them all the more. The Megbadata 
. would have been the very thing while I 
was wandering about Fun and Khanda- 
giri,—out their instead of tbe Megbadata 
Ihad only Caird’s Philosophical Essays 1 

( 73 ). 

Cuttack, 

* March: 1893 . 

If we begin to attach too much im¬ 
portance to the applause of Englishmen, 
we shall have to get nd of much that is 
good in us, and to accept much that is 
had from them. 

We shall get to be ashamed to go about 
without socks on our feet, but cease to 
feel shame at the sight of their ball 
dresses. We shall have no compunction 
in throwing over-board our ancient 
manners, nor any in emulating their lack 
of courtesy. We shall leave off wearing 
our acbgaas because they are susceptible 
of improvement, but think nothing of 
surrendering onr heads to their bats, 
though no head-gear could well be 
uglier. 

In short, consciously or unconscioqsly, 
we shall have to cut our lives down to 
the measure of the clapping of their hands. 

Wherefore I apostrophise myself and 
say: U Earthen Pot I For goodness' sake 

E etaway from toe Metal Pot! Whether 
e comes for you in anger, or merely to 
give yon a patronising pat on the hack, 
yon are done for, and go down, all the 
same. So pay heed to old Aesop’s sage 
connsd, I pray,—and keep your distance. 

I,et the metat pot ornament wealthy 
homes, yon have your work to do in those 
eff the poor. If yon let yourself be tookea 

neinfaited kmoim in Upper Mis am m: 
iaiwer,the Raio*, Antnaio, the Cksmana 
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ym will hare so place ia either, but 
merely retara to the oaat; or at bestjroit 
may Mcare a corner in a brie<a-btae 
cabtaet,-*aB a cariosity. It is morei^arloM 
by fisr to be borne to fetch water by the 
meanest of villa^ women. 


Calcutta, 

19th April: 18^. 

It is only when we commune alone 
with nature, face to face, that it becomes 
at all possible to realise onr pristine and 
profound relations with the sea. 

As I gaze on the sea and listen to its 
eternal melody, 1 seem to understand how 
my restless heart ol to-day used then 
to be dumbly agitated with its heaving, 
desolate waters, when in the beginning 
there was no land, but only the sea aU 
by itself. 

The sea of my mind to day is heaving 
much in the same way, as though some¬ 
thing were being created in the chaos b& 
neath its surfaceyague hopes and uncer¬ 
tain fears, trustings and donbtings; 
heavens and hells; elusive, inscrutable 
feelings and imaginings; the inefiable mys¬ 
tery of beauty, the unfathomable depths 
of love; the thousand and one ever-new 
kaleidoscopic combinations of the human 
mind, of which it ia impossibfe even to be 
conscious until alone with oneself under the 
open sky, or beside the open sea. 

(T5) 

Celcatta, 
30th April: 1893. 

Yesterday I was lying on the terrace 
roof till ten o’clock in the night. The moon 
was near its full; there was a delicious 
breeze; no one else was about. Stretched 
out there alone, 1 glanced back over 
ray past life. This roof^terrace, this moon¬ 
light, this south breeze,—in so many ways 
are they intertwined with my life.... 
I am keeping cool my bottled memories 
"in the deep-delved earth" for my old am, 
and hope to epjoy.them then, drop by 
drop, in the mooaUgbt, on the roof 
tenace. 

Imagination and wmtniace«» do eot 
•ufioe a outn in Ms 3 ronth-*Tfais warm 
Mood inidsts on action. Bat amen with 
agehe loses hfe power tb act aaiS oeaaoi 
to Ife worried by aaabaMaadt <4x^ye 
lonie, thto aamtotv sdoae ii thitlffilMc. 


Then fie iHicM’lti ti iis d , 

to ataln 
past and ineftot. 


piaoiAUki the 
•0 diatiuct a 


itoaesbetfMto 




'1^ 


1 is tha .Baaii 
! 1 aiiTilitaalt* 


I am now hAclt Main 

which is my hO*M. He« __^ 

master, and no one hat aay jHHii . _ 
me or my time. Theb«aift!Uigy«ffl 
dressing gown,—when f tottnUic lit 
into a great, 'loose-fitnug, eonlr^- 
leisure. 1 thiaa at 1 like, 1 imai^to . ..... 
please, I read or wrtte as thato I fei 
inclined to, or with my legs on the tab! 
and my eyes on the nver, I ilr“ — 
to the full in., these sky-nlled, 
rest-Slled days. 

After tMsintervM it wit take mtum 
days to get over the awkstdaeas itf 
renewing my former relatioae witik aur tw 
friend, the Padma. By the tiam I ka# 
done some'reading and wriring am 
wandering by the river side, however* * 
the old friendship mil come back gaits 
naturally. 

1 realfy do love tbe Padma imaMaa%i > 
As the elephant, Afrarat, is for Indra,*,< 
so is she my favoprite steed,—albrit not 
thoroughly tamed and stiU a little wild. 

1 feel I want lovingly to stroke her neck 
and back. 

The water is very low now, and doers 
to a thin, clear stream, like a slim, foir 
maiden gracehilly tripping along with a 
soft, dimng garment following her move¬ 


ments. 

While I am living here the Padma, for 
me, is a real live person, so yon must apt 
mind my talking about her at some lengbli, 
norrnn away with the idea that all tUs 
news about her is not worth pntthigli)to 
a letter. These, in fact, are the oiuy 
personal paragraphs I am ia a position to 
communicate from here. 

What a d^reaee of outlodk eoaes 
upon one ia tbe coarse of the day that 
separates this place from Calcutta. What, 
there, seems only sentimental or rhapsodi¬ 
cal is BO tme here, ... *, 

I teahy cannot dance any mote before 
the footJt|d>fo of the stage called 'the 
Cakattopublic. 1 want to gttyn with 

'• tfolq^nniMSfBiiidaMydiqloBr.'^ 
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Eb** work in the clear dajrl^t of 
nua aedtuion and leieore. There le no 
eMUec recoming anjr peace of mmd 
iaR one ie back behind theioenee and has 
mtt^ off one’s paint. There Is so much 
that boot pare gold, bntonljr valueless 
ffUiSf, in this raitnig of the Sadbaua 
ttSfasine, this plulanthropbic activity, 
tUs bnstie and worry of Calentta life. 

If only I coaid go on with my work, 
in the fnlness of joy, under this open sky, 
this spreading peace, then something 
worth doing might get done, 


( 77 ) 

Shelidah, 

. gth May: 1893 . 

IWry is a wry old love of mine,—1 
mnst have been engaged to her when I was 
only Rathi's age, Ever since then the re> 
cesses under the old Banyan tree beside 
oar tank, the inner gardens, the unknown 
regions on the ground floor of the house, 
the whtde of tw ontnde world, the nursery 
rhymes and tales told by the maids, went 
on Cleaning a wonderful fairyland within 
me^ It is difficult to give a clear idea of all 
the vagw and mysterious happenings of 
tibt niniod, but this much is certain that 
mV tx^nge of goriands* with Poetic 
Fancy wMduly celebrated. 

I must admit, bowewr, that mv be¬ 
trothed is not an enspidons maiden,— 
whatever cite she may bring one, it it not 
1 lortane. I cannot say she has newr 
me hap(riness, but peace of mind 
I her is out of the question. The lover 
mhom idle favonrs may get his flu of bliss, 

' but bis beast's blood Is wrnng out under 
himreleotleSB embrace. It is not for tbe 
uibrtanate cmatnreof Ivo'choice ever to 
beei^ a staid and sober householder, 
eommrtably settled down on a social 
fonndaldon. Whether 1 write for the 

g dhaiUL or look after tbe estates, my real 
: is as her bond dare alt the time. 
Coasdoudy or noeonsdoudy, I may 
haw done many tliingu that wetenntme, 
but I haw new utt^ anytUng fidge in 
au poetry;—that ie the sanetuary where 
m deepest troths of my life find rouge. 
( 78 ) 

Stand fills 

loth MayT i893. 
Blade, swollen masaoi of dond am com¬ 
ing ap ^ saving a& the golden MmnlEae 

•1btwtlid«MBway. 


from tbe scene in front of me like great fa|g 
pads of blotting paper. Tjhem ate not 
thin, famisfaed-loDking donds, bat reseml^ 
the sleek, well-nourished omipriug of the 
wealthy. The rain mnst be coming on, for 
the bre«« fitels moist and tearfuL 

Over there, on the sky-pkrdng peaks of 
Simla, yon will find it hard to reaUse, ex- 
aedy how important an event, here, is 
this coming of the donds, or how many 
ate anxionsly looking up to the sky, bail-, 
ing thdr advent. 

I feel a great tenderness for these 
peasant folk—onr ryots—lug, helpless, in¬ 
fantile children of Providence, who mnst 
have food brought to their very lips, or 
they are undone. When the breasts of 
mother Barth dry up, th^ know not 
what to do, but can only cry. And no 
sooner is their hunger satisfied than they 
forget all their past snfieritigs. 

I know not whether the Socialistic ideal 
of a more equal distribution of wealth is 
attunable, but if not, then sneh dispensa¬ 
tion of providence is indeed crnel, and 
man is tmiy an unfortunate creature. For 
if in this world mise^ needs most exist, 
be it so ; but let some little loophole, some 
glimpse of possibility at least, be left 
which may serve to urge the nobkr por¬ 
tion of humanity to hope and struggle 
uneeasingly for its removal. 

What a terribly bard thing they say 
who aver that the division of the worlds 
production to afiord each one a mouthftil 

food, a bit of clothing, is only a utopian 
dream. How hard, in fact, are all thew 
social problems. Fate has allowed hu¬ 
manly such a pitifully meagre coverlet 
that in pulling it over one part of the 
world, another hau to be left bate, to 
allaying our poverty, we lose our wealth, 
and with this wealth what a world of 
grow and beauty and power is lost to onr 
society. 

Bat the sun sldnes fmrth again, though 
the tiouda ate still bunked up m tlm West. 
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Shelidah, 

11 th May: 1898 . 

It has dcaied up today after/esteiday ’4 
“ * -*■ *--g dendt, 

a»loite^ 


hM^y t^. ijliw ftraggiwi 
Jnm tip» mi^a hSdy, 



iriudia, wniteaeahytiieuiav 
..MIk'iIW SW99 whnAJMf W'., 



'^r A.’* c 


ta tbe Mt oi 

as^i&flt trhooX;' Ciiaakxk^:) 
''^atQBd tub ■ '; 

^ It is atmatifut mdrsing, the id^'i 
^ aatf desk, not . a ripple' on the 4s!!n&t 
tetday'S' raindrops sparldragi on tt^psSili: 
nf the slofring banks. Nature, altog«lh!dr^. 
.seems inTesttd with the dignity of a 
- tpbed goddess. 

There, is a curious silence thtslitiom^. 
F.or some reason or other thete are inh 
4)oat8 about, no one occupies the bathing 
place, the manager and bis staff hare ccrme 
and gone early. 

As I, too, sit silent with^responsite ear, 

1 seem to hear a faint, but insistent, ring¬ 
ing harmony, to the accompaniment of 
which the sun-illumined sky streams in 
and fills mr being, colouring all my 
thoughts and feelings with a golden blue. 
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Idem. 


There is another pleasure which I hare 
here. Some times one or other of our 

* Aatkoc .(Sanikrit) of a. welt known Kt of witty 
Bpboriimt. 




:ip^ ndthidilf^mwii^ 
regard'd 

dfe' same .kind, ofr.. 

chUdreh—out . 

Tbiej ara .mone- 'h^tiieie^m 
dtai rrillgrorf’i^iile* oBiVitiwt*: 
chfidtenmerer- ■ i-" 

A meek and radkady 4 
through their worn 
bodies, I^ti^ c^Bdren . aft. j: 

but th^ h«e 

warermg det^ttoB of J^iere M 

any undercwrenf 
men may baw; coinkifflwa^fe* 
other, tmn mj /macete1i|ea!M|| will si 
reach and serve .them.'.. : 

All the ryotSi of course, , aft 
this. The best is ever the ha*it. 

Tcimtlaitedt^ ■. ' -X 


A vSHAfTBRED PJIEAM ; ^ 
[Mtiyitt efP. P *4 


TfiBN I went to ilatjeeling i ^fiknd 
the weather miiCy and dondy,^-!^3|ie 
, Idnd ofweadier in which a man does 
not cate to go oOt of ddofti aidr:y^ 
tt ’etdl more nnpleasa^ tO Otay ioside 
the house, 'i^fi^nished'fty breakfest at the 
Hotdand went out,'boots fnd 
' 'ovemoat formytamm.-widki;''''' 

;him hcen dth^ihg!^ 

■ cdst that coyft#' the ^ills gave 
‘ stpoearanee ~ iifff 4 v'lrida^i'Vnidi mie#tlrt' 
had been tryh^ to tab ont. .As .1 walked 
on in UDUh^e alotm die. .CBldftta Kei|^, 
... 1 Ut that hfe. ismdM >mk defiatte 

..hadfigroadd tbad tidP. 
sahtt ■siemed unSt' feir / 



.■.■m,0!l^eE.iiwtth'.Ud^',?t<«^-l>o^y 'ft^^ ■ 

' ’■'•'•At 

' ety-'^4!'Vfoniiaoki. ■■ viAiei 
• Upeiu:at^!ltk0> ^deed,At .pther;::::iidH%'.:v 

tirhenlgotnear to the sp^l 

woman-srtKhgona^i^^^ 

Shehada taniiid hi^^^i^^ 

op her head| infeed hy-;. the and ^, 

cry whWh 

: heart was aC#;a6a»:-lphg:^WftyiBeft::^^^ 
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tbt ttidat oi the utter loueliness of that 
OlotidNCOTered mouatain-side. 

* t aald to anjeelf,—“Thii is rather 
IpMouaing,—here is a romoace ia the 
uuttog. To meet a woman ascetic weep¬ 
ing on a hill top in Daijeeling, iasomo- 
thMg out of the common.” 

I It was not easy to make ont to whal 
itHgioos order she belonged; so 1 asked 
her in Hindi who she was and what was 
the matter. At first she gave me no 
answer, but only looked at me through 
the mist and through her tears. 1 told 
her not to be afraid. She smiled and 
answered me in perfect Hindustani,— 

”1 hare done with fear long ago; 
neither hare 1 any shame left. Yet there 
was a time, Babu-ji, when I lived in my 
own Ktkana, and even my mother would 
hare to get leave bilore he entered. But 
now I have no purdah left in the wide 
world.” 


annoyed at being called 
*Babu-)i,’ because my dress and manners 
were eomplctelr European, and it nettled 
me not a httle to be suspected by this 
^nmat woman of belonging to the'Babu’ 

For a moment, 1 thought 1 had better 
pot ao end to this romance at its very 
start, and, like a railway train of Sahib- 
oom, steam ofi with my nose in the air 
^ nogs of cigarette smoke floating 
Mmnd me. But my curiosity got the 

iS^^i^aiAed J*®®******^ ^ superior 

"Do you want my assistance ?" 

She looked in my face with a steady 
gase and answered ^ 

KiHi Qadir 

KhU, the Nawab of Badraon.” 

VvMre Badraoa was and who in the 

Tf. « the 

name of all wonder his daughter should 
have become an ascetic, weeping and crvine 
at tte bend of the Calcutta Road,-alPthS 
I could neither imagine nor believe. Bat I 
to myself, tbot^re was na need to 
be too cnttcal; far the story was getting 
loteresting. So, with all due solemnity, I 
ht^e a deep salaam oad said : ^ 

^ not 

guess who you were." 

Tlii^il}i S^iba was evidently pleased, 
god btckoned me to take a seat upon a 
jjck near by, and said with a wave oT he? 

V “Baithlye” (please sit down). 


I discovered by her manner tnat sne 
had the natural grace and power to 
command; and somehow 1 felt it was an 
unlooked for honour to be allowed to take 
a seat on that hard, damp, moss-covered 
rock by her tide. When 1 left my hotel, iu 
my overcoat, that morning I conld never 
have imaged that I should be privileged 
to sit on a muddy stone by the daughter 
of Ghulam Qadir Khan of Sadraon, whose 
nt^me might be ‘Light of the Realm* or 
‘Light ol the Universe,’ etc.,—and this at 
the bend oi the Calcutta Road ! • 

I asked her, “Bibi Sahiba, wbat has 
brought yon to .this condition ?” 

The Princess touched her forehead with 
her hand and said : 

“How can I say who did it ?—Can yon 
tell me who has banished this mountain 
behind the purdah of the clouds ?” 

1 was in no mood just then to get 
involved in a philosophical discussion. So 
1 accepted her word lor it and said 

"Yes, it is true, Princess. Who can 
iatbom the mystery of Fate ? We are mere 
insects.” 

1 would have argued ont the point 
with her, at another time, but my 
ignorance of Hindustani stood in tbe way. 
Whatever little knowledge of Hindi 1 bu 
picked up from the servants could never 
^ve carried me through a discussion on 
fate arid free will at the Daijeeling road¬ 
side with the Princess of Badraon, or with 
any one else for the matter of that. 

The Bibi Sahiba said; “The marvellous 
romance of my life has just come to its 
close on this very day. With your permis¬ 
sion, 1 will tell you all about it.” 

_ I caught up her word quickly—“Permis¬ 
sion ?—It would be a privilege to hear 1" 
Those who know me will understand 
that, in the laogaage 1 used, 1 hoaoured 
Hindustani more in the breach than in the 
observance. On the other hand, when 
the Princess spoke to me, her words were 
like the morning breeze upon the shimmer- 
mg fields of golden corn. To her, an easy 
flow and gracefuleloqnence came naturally, 
wlule my answers were short and broken. 
This was I.er story 

^ "In my fiatber’s veins there flowed the 
imperial blood of Delhi. That is why it 
was so difficult to find me a snitaUe has- 
baiM. There was some talk of my betro- 
to tin Nawab of Lneknow, bat my 
ffitfair h^hztttd; and ia the meanwhile 
therettec^ Ottt the Matisjr oftae e^iQr* 


against the Company Babadnr. 9 indu 8 ta« 
was blackened by the cannon smc^.”— 

Never in all my life before had I heatd 
Hindostasi spoken so periectly by a 
woman^s lips. I conid understand that 
it was a language of princes, unfit for this 
mechanical, age of modern commerce, Ber 
voice had the magic in it to summon up 
before me, itf the very heart of this English 
Hill Station, the. sky.capped domes of 
Moghal palaces of white marble, ^e 
.gaily caparisoned horses with their traihdg 
tails, the elephants surmounted bv 
howdahs richly dight, the courtiers with 
tbeir turbans of all difierent gorgeous 
colours, the curved scimitars fastened in 
magnificent sashes, the high-pointed gold- 
embroidered shoes, the leisurely flowing 
robes of silk and muslin and ^the un- 
bounded courtly cxremoniHl that went 
with them. 

The Princess continued her story ; “Our 
fort was on the banks of the Jumna, in 
charge of a Hindu Brahmin, Keshav Lai—” 

Upon this name, Keshav Lai, the 
woman seemed to poor out all at once 
the perfect music of her voice. My stick 
fell to the ground, I sat upright and tense. 

“Keshavlal”, she went on, “was an or¬ 
thodox Hindu. At early dawn I could see 
him every day, from the lattice of my 
zenana, os he stood breast high in the 
Jumna oflering his libations of water 
to the sun. He would sit, in bis dripping 
garments, on the marble steps of the river 
gbat silently repeating his sacred verses, 
and he would then go home singing some 
religions chant in his clear and beautiful 
voice. 

I was a Musalman ^r}, but I had never 
been given any opportunity of studying 
my own religion, nor did 1 practise any 
manner of worship. Our men, in those 
days, had become dissolute and irreligious, 
and the harems were mere pleasure resorts 
from which religion had been banished. 
But somehow I had a natural thirst for 
spiritual things, and when X witnessed thus 
scene of devotion in the early light of 
dawn, at the lowly white steps leading 
down to the placid calm of the blue Jumna 
my new-awakened heart woidd overflow 
with an unutterable sweetneM of devotion. 

“I had a Hindu slave-gifl. rntry morn¬ 
ing she used to take the dfllt Keshav 
Ltu’s ieet. 'Thie act nsed togive me a kind 
of pleasure and it was also the namw i>f 
sligMjredonsymoy-mind. 



b^lf tm dad ^ 

not express mj itveretMe n; 
either diiectly or indlrretly, , 
mained starm. One of are ad 
taken by force a Erahana | . 
harem, and I used to tmagiiuf „ . 

blood was stirriag ia my own yeWMR 
would give ore a certain Mtia(Mi«dl»iw 
sense of dan-kinship with Keshav Lm. t 
listened to all the wonderfst stoiisn Of thgi 
Hindn gods and goddesses tedind Adm' 
the epics m all their detaiia by this Biaaa 
slave girl and would form ip aiy mind aU. 
ideal world ia which Hindn dyilieatioh' 
reigned snpreme. TbeimafKl td thegodK 
the sound of the temple bells and eovAmtl. 
the sacred shrines with their g^edhphW 
the smoke of the incense, the smell dtii 
flower ofierings and sandabwood, iSti 
yogis with their sttper-hnmaa powers, tihs 
sanctity of the Brabmini, the legends of 
the Hindu gods who had eome down to 
earth as men,—these things filled >oy inM- 

f ination and created a vast and tagnaljr > 
istant realm of hincy. My heart wofoS 
fly about in it like a smalt bird ia the dueh 
fluttering from room to rooatia a ipteioaf 
old-world mansion. ' 

“Then the great Mutiny broke ont, attd 
we felt the shock of it even in our tiny fort 
at Badraon. The time had come round for 
Hindn and Musalman to begin once more 
tfaat unfinished game of dice for the throne 
of Hindnstan, which they had play^ of 
old; and the pale-faced slayers of kins 
wonld have to be driven away from tlte 
land of the Aryans. 

“My father, Ghnlam Qadtr Khan, was a 
cautious man. He pouted abuse on the 
English, bnt said at the same time,-~ 
‘There men can do impostible things, tfre 
people ot Hindustan are no match for 
them. I cannot afford to lore my little 
fort inpnrsttit of a vain ombitioo, lam 
mot going to fight the Compaay Babadnr.* 
“we all frit ashamed that my fatlwr 
conid observe such eantion at a time when 
the blood was rnnning hot in*fhe veins of 
eveify Hindu and Musalman in Hindustan. 
Bven the Begum mothers within the 
senanas became' restless. Then * Keshav 
XiM, with edl 'tiie foice at bis command, 
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*'Fcidoii me if I am discoarteoue. 
CriWKM, bat 1 can amure yoo it woolo 
.MBtUy relieve my mind, if yoa conld 
Sis(te the ending juet a little more clear.” 

Tne daughter of the Nawab smiled. I 
foiiad that my broken Hindi had its effect. 
Ilf I Iie 4 carrim on my conversation in the 

C rest Hindustani, she would not have 
M able to overcome her reluctance; 
but this very inperfi»tion of my language 
acted as a screen. She continued: 

"I used to get news of Keshav Lai from 
time to time, but I never succeeded in 
meeting Mm. He j&ined l^ntia Topi, and 
would break like a sudden thunderstorm, 
now in the east, and now in the west; 
and then he would disappear just as 
suddenly. 1 took the dress of an ascetic 
and went to Benares, where 1 had my 
lesson in the Sanskrit scriptures from 
Mvanaoda Swami, whom I cealcd ‘father.’ 
Mews from every part of India would come 
to his feet, and whiie I learnt.from him 
with all reverence my scriptures, I would 
listen with a terrible eagerness to the 
news of the Bghting. The British Raj 
immpled out, from the whole of Hindu- 
wan, the smouldering embers of the rebel- 
Hott. 


that, I could get no further news 
of K*shav Lai. The figures which shone 
fitfully on the distant horizon in the red 
light of destruction suddenly lapsed into 
darkness. 


‘‘Than I left the shelter of my guru and 
went out seeking Keshav Lai from door to 
door. I went from one pilgrimage to 
another, but never met him. Those few 
who knew him, said he must have lost 
Ms life, either in the battle-field, or under the 
Martial law which followed. But a small 
TOim kept repeating in mv heart that this 
could never happen. Keshav Lai could 
never d«. That Brahman,-that scorch¬ 
ing flame oi fire,—could not be extinct. 
That fire was still burning on some 
Mli^ altar difficult of approacli, waiting 
for the final ofifering of my life and my 
son]. 


"There are instances in the Hindu 
Bmdptnres of low caste people becoming 
Bsahnnns by the force of their ascetic 
practices, but whether a Mnsalman could 
also become a Brahman has never been 
discussed. I know that I had to sufier 
dday before 1 could be united with 
f^sMavLal, because I most become a 


Brahman before that. And thirty years 
passed by in this manner. 

"I became a Brahmin in my mud and 
habits of life. That stream of Brahmin 
blood, which 1 had inherited from some 
Brahmin grandmother, again became 
pure in my veins and throbbed in all 
my limbs, And when this was accomplish¬ 
ed,! would mentally place myself, with 
no touch of hesitation left, at the feet of 
that first Brahmin of my first youth,— 
tUkt one Brahmin of all my world. And, 
I would feel round my head a halo of 
glory. 

1 had often heard stories of Keshav Lai’s 
bravery daring the fighting of the Mutiny, 
but these would leave hardly any impres¬ 
sion on my heart. The one picture that 
remained bright in my mind was that 
ferry boat, carrying Keshav Lai, floating 
down the calm, moonlit waters of the 
Jumna. Day and night I saw him sailing 
towards a great pathless mysetry, with 
no companion, no servant—the Brahmin 
who needed nobody, who was complete 
master of himself. 

"At last I got news of Keshva Lai,—that 
he had fled across the border of Nepal to 
avoid punishment. 1 went to Nepal. 
After a long sojourn there, I learnt that 
be had left Nepal years ago, and no one 
knew where he had gone. Since that 
time, I have been travelling from hill 
to hill. This country is not the 
country of the Hindus. These Bhntias and 
Lepchas are a heathen people. They have 
no proper regulations about their 
food. They have their own gods and 
modes of worship. And I was nervonsly 
careulto keep my purity of religious life 
avoiding all contamination. I knew that 
my boat had nearly reached its haven and 
thM; the last goal of my mortal life was 
not very far off. 

"And then,—how must I end? All end- 
ing is short. It takes only one sudden 
breath to make the lamp go out. Why 
tlfen thonld I draw this out into a long 

. This veiy morning after thirty- 

riffW 3rears of separation! have met 
KeshavLal,—” 

When ^ stopped at this pout I 
bcume too eager to contain myself and I 


"How did you find Mm ?” 

Tlfe daughter of the Nawab replied : 

I aair old Keshav I^l4iicking out the 
gWjM from Me efurs of wheat in a court* 




yiW oft a Bhtitift yiUa^t with hia Bhu^ 
#ife at Mt^e, and liM. Bhatia graad-«oi» 
a^ graad-dattgifters around him.”. 

Here end<d we atory. ^ 

I i^dught 1 ihould say something,— 3 «irt 
a few wordp,—to console her. l -samJT" 
''The man who had to , spend‘tmrly* . 
eight yeats at a stretch rrith those aliens, 
Hiding hlmseU in fear of his life,'^now_ was 
it possible for him to keep bis purity of 
religion?". '• 

* The daughter of the Nawah rtplied 
*‘Do ndt I understand ^1 that ? But 
what delusion was it, which I hadb«n 
carrying all these years,—the spell of this 
Brahman who Stole my heart .whW'+ was 
young ? Could I even suspect that it was 
merely a matter of habit with him ? I 
thought that it was Truth, BtcrMl Truth. 
Otherwise, how could 1 have taken, as an 
act of consecration from my guru, that 
blow upon my head,—that intolerable 
insult, which this Brahmin dealt me in 
return for the offering of my body and 
mind and youth, trembling as I was with 
the fervour of devotion when I was only 
sixteen and had come for the first time in 
my life from the shelter of my father’s 
house ? Ah, Brahmin ! Yon yourself have 
accepted another habit in place of your 
former habit. But how am 1 to get 
another life and youth in exchange' for the 
life and youth I have lost ?’’ 

As she uttered this lament the woman 
stood up and said,—"Namaskar, Babu* 
ji,”—And then, in a moment, she corrected 
iKrself and said,—‘Salaam, Sahib.”* 

With this Muhammadan greeting We 
took her last farewell from the wreck oft 
Brahmin ideals which weix lying in the 

* Mamaikar wonld be tbe greeting of a-Hinda, 
Salaam the greeting; of a Maealnuui. 


word Bha1iw4yUHplppip|jPtl^ miK oft . 
theffimlayM. 

1 shut my ejst fsfc'# 
all' the incidtnw 
before my miot—ttaw :.|TO «• 

Na'wab’s daughter, 

window, on her Perrii* <5s«|«|teSli»WW 
tbe BrahoSnas he perfoirtteS 
aMutionat the Jutnna: that 
inthedresSof^an ascetic at 
ritual of the lighted feBonw; 

pilgrim shrine: that .Bent ngUM: iwyrwl' 
down with the bntden of a brona 
on the Calcutta Road, DaijeeBng. I ihilt ■ 
in my mind the stir of the sad mnfk: 
born of the compact of two diSerc^it' 
strains of blood in .the body of one bfluua, - 
blended in a latignage beautShl ia its 

cleared awayaitd twhw^de 

ing with the morniosg l^t. The Jiapilrih 

mem-sahibs weri! ottt 10 $heir nAWaMti . 

and tbe Bnglisfa Saidas were on hewhs* 
back. Every hor^ ahdr Wen a-Beogiw 
clerk, with his liiWd rtthsted Op in his 
scarf, cast a glanee of curiosiW: at me 
'through its fedds. . 

' ■ I'got' up'-from my :seafc'-'T»;'We:%llr 
naked snnught it was difBidt W 
the -woman’s cloftdj^-^tysW^ 
true. And it is my firm eonVKrfaon, that v 
it must have been my imai^tioit 
which minded its agarette fiimei .with- 
the mist of the hahi; and thlMi'the Brahmin : 
^arrkMl, the daughter of the ^iawab and 
the fort by the Jumna are aU vapomr. 

^ans/aterf^s^ 

C. F.-'AiiDhK’tre. 


THE AMERICAN WOMAN ’ 

Da, SODHI80HA BgSB, M,A., PH. 0. 

I CAN’T possibly thi^^if: get^ 

married. Marimge wittod^m all my 

etenBbed»manncred nro#^a.;^hi 0 board, s^ Marriage. wiU W 

fteSut.iWw.3lt,,,: 
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lign on lore, how money is triumphing 
orer man’s heart, and how woman is 
forced to remain but neutrally feminine. 

On the continent of Europe marriage 
partakes of the nature of commerce. 
There a man looks on a lich marriage 
as a pretty source of income. And es¬ 
pecially in ‘France and Germany, the 
search lor a bride not infrequently reduces 
itself to a vulgar hunt for a large dowry. 
The American man, be it said to his 
‘eternal credit, does not marry for 
economic' advantages. He is averse to 
selling himself to a girl for a dower. The 
only capital she brings him consists ita her 
beauty, youth, and accomplishments. 


•naefaroaiiiii; sod no etergroisn n jnitified in 
compelling s womsn to make atich a promise, and 
hardly to even if the detiret to make it For her to 
make it it to dishonor her teic, if she isirndi to keep 
It ; ami if not, it it a falwhood, which on inch a 
solemn occasion and on to tetiotia a rahjcct approaches 
pel jury.” 

Most of the clergymen, with ''thp excep¬ 
tion of Episcopal rectors are in favor of 
suppressing the vow of submission. The 
haio-shell Episcnpali,ins hold that the 
promise should be required because the 
“inspired" Bible said so. The bfide herself 
gibes about the promise and tells that the 
groom knows she does not mean to keep 
the vow. 

After the marriage ceremony is over the 


A man wishing to marry mu«t 
get a license from the clerk of the dis¬ 
trict court. After the permit has 
been secured, the young couple can 
have the marriage solemnised either 
by a civil ofHcer or a clergyman. 

There is no iron-clad liturgy for 
marriage seivicc. It is so simple that 
it can be performed in less than five 
minutes at a pinch. The service con¬ 
sists mainly in repeating a few for¬ 
mulae. The man says: 

“I ... take thee ... to my 
wedded wife, to have and to hold 
from this day forward, for better for 
worse, lor richer for poorer, in sick¬ 



ness and in health, to love and 
to cherish, till death us do part, 
according to God’s holy ordinance; and 
thereto 1 plight thee my troth.” 

Then the woman on her part responds ; 

“I . . . take thee ... to my wedded 
hnsband, to have and to hold from this 
day forward, for better for worse, for 
richer for poorer, in sickness and in death, 
to love, cherish, and to obey, till death us 
do part, according to God’s holy ordinance; 
and thereto 1 give thee my troth.” 

Finally the man puts a ring upon the 
fourth finger of the woman’s left hand and 
vows “with this ring 1 thee wed, and with 
all my worldly goods I thee wed.” 

Note the word “obey” in the bride’s 
ple^ to the groom.That harmless-looking 
word has occasioned no end of trouble in 
recent years. A New York journal 
commenting on the maid’s promise to obey 
remarks: 

‘“To reoBlre the woman to pnt b«rKlf nnder the 
Will of tlic man, to obey bhu, It cruel, wicked 


Good-looking Girli make eicellMt ehanffinV. 

new pair starts out on their honeymoon. 
If it is in a small country town, the married 
couple are paraded through the streets in 
an automobile. The car is decorated with 
buntings and signs which read : “They 
HAV i JdST BEEN HARBIBD.” CrOwdS follow 
the procession shouting and whooping. 
Some of them carry brass horns, others 
toy drams. The harassed couple are kept 
busy dodging showers of rice and hails of 
old shoes, some of which are thrown with 
unerring aim. More shouting, more drum 
lieating, more rice throwing, until the 
poor honeymooners reach the train and 
scramble aboard. At last the engine 
wbistiigs, and the train begins to move 
slowly on. The groom with a" sigh of re¬ 
lief sits fisoe to face with bis wife. Be takes 
her hand and kisses it with ekger quiver¬ 
ing lips. She blushes red as an apple. In 
the meantime passengers, too, have their 
fan. They read with amusement speh 
placards as the following which have hkn 
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canaingly pasted on the backs of the bnde 
and groom 

JUST MARRIED 
TREAT THEM KINDLY 

Natke the lilly look m the Grom. He it 
EASY^ Make hoi give yoo cigori. 

Their trunks and travelling boxes have 
also Iwen placarded with monster bills ■ 

MARRIED! 

Gam and John 
are on their honeymoon. 

Please give them a chance to 

MAKE LOVE 

Any tender attention shown 
them will be greatly appreciated 
by Their Friends. 



Good l< okiiig gills iiinke cnelient ih.tnliers 

The halcyon-days of the bndal tour 
edkne to an end with amazing swiftness. 


And even when the young hearts are 
asking 

“Honeymoon, honeymoon. 

Tell me why you fade so soon” 
they begin to make plans for the future. 
On their ictnrn from the wedding trip, 
they leave their parents'roof, and put up 
a separate establishment for themselves. 
American women are not keen for house 
work, which is to them a sort of necessary 
evil. Many know nothing about the tradi¬ 
tional female household duties until they 
are inarned, and some of them not even 
then. Of course in this country, where the 
entire mechanism of civilization can be run 
by pressing buttons, household functions 
are never arduous. House-keeping has 
become so handy and so scientific, e^cial- 
ly in the homes of the well-to-do, that it 
rcfiuires very little manual labor ftew- 
ing, washing, ironing, milking, churning, 
house-cleaning, dish-washing, and even 
cooking are done by mechanical labor-sav¬ 
ing appliances. Consider, for instance, 
the matter of cooking, which has Ijeen 
made simplicity itself by the invention of 
the electric stove. It has an alarm-clcck 
attachment that will turn on the electric 
current in the housewife’s absence, thereby 
relieving her of the necessity of being 
present when the cooking is begun, and 
thermometers to regulate the temperature 
according to the nature of the food. A 
woman can cook her dinner without being 
in the kitchen at all. She can put her 
meat, vegetables, and pastry in the ovens, 
set the alarm clock and thermometers, and 
then go away on business or pleasure, 
knowingthat'tlie food will begin to cook 
atthcproixT time and will be ready to 
serve on her return. In the same way, she 
can cook her breakfasts, and thus gain 
from half an hour to an hour for sleep in 
the morning. 

Some one has said that it is easy to dis- 
tingui.«h an American husband mom an 
English or French. “The English husband 
goes in front of his wile, the American wife 
goes in front of her husband, and the 
French husband and wife go side by side.” 
It means, if anything at all, that an 
Englishman treats his wife as his, infimior, 
the French as his equal, and the American 
at a distance. In the United States, where 
there is such a strong undercurrent of 
individualism, husband and wife in many 
things lead separate lives; the woman 
pursues her social pleasures and the man 
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The future muihere of Amciica aie believrm in athletica 


his business. They do not seem to have 
enough of an affinity of ideals. There is 
not enough of co-operation, mutual con¬ 
fidence, between the two. Though living 
side by side, they are ignorant of each 
other. Watching and suspecting, they 
seldom understand each other to the 
uttermost depths of their souls. To 1 e sure 
he pays a stated monthly salary ; but it is 
he who has the hold of the family purse¬ 
string. Not that the American husband is 
lacking in chivalry, ffc has every appear¬ 
ance of being chivalrous. With quixotic 
gallantry he will place a woman on a lofty 
pedestal; but it is so high and so lonely 
that I wonder sometimes it she dues nut 
feel cold and diaszy. It makes me often ask 
myself. Can there Ik* real happiness in u 
family where two lives do not flow 
together ? Can there be enduring love in 
the foggy, murky atmosphere of aloof¬ 
ness ? 

“My marriage is such a disappoint- 
ment.'’“It is the biggest mistake of my life.’’ 
“Marriage is like a mouse trap, once in 
there is no waj out with a whole hide.’’ 
“That’s the one time in my life when I got 
roped in." “Married life is all hooks and no 
bait.’’ How often these and similar senti¬ 


ments are heard ! But why is marriage a 
source of dissatisfaction to many ? 1 do 
not know ; 1 cannot tell. Is there no love 
in married life ? Yes, there is. From the 
innumerable accounts of love murders and 
suicides which arc published in the news¬ 
papers, one can see that America is almost 
under the spell of love madness, that near¬ 
ly every American is suiiering from love 
malady. According to last year’s reports 
of self-munlers, over eight hundred people 
died of ‘disappointed love,’ and about 
eleven hundred of ‘domestic infelicity.’ It 
may be a heavy toll that Dan Cupid is 
demanding of'the human heart, but it 
proves that love has not yet perished ! 

Not long ago a New York philanthro¬ 
pist invented a machine to deal wisely 
with theA-exing problem of “when we are 
in love.’’ This machine is called an 'ero- 
nieter,’ which derives its name from 
“Eros,” love, and “meter," measure. It is 
literally a love tester. It is made in the 
form of a bracelet, smooth and hollow, 
like a tube licnt into a ring.-, it may be 
adjusted to fit tightly over the wrist of 
any man or woman. Inside the hollow 
tu^ is a tiny slip of paticr, and an clcctnc 
needle which responds to every pulse beat. 
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Now it is generally known that a compli- 
meat, a caress, or even the mere presence 
of a beloved prison ‘■emls the pulse le iping 
upward Therelon, i* u girl is doubtful 
whether a rerlatn voung man rcally affects 
her einotioiinllv, all she has to do is to 
put on the bracelet and go out to lunch or 
the theatre with him. On her return she 
pulls off the bracelet, extracts from its 
hollow depths the small slip of paper, 
scored with the minute reconl ot the 
needle, apd places it under a microscope. 
Then she can literally measure the height 
and depth of her affection. Apparently 
lliiS is a wonderful machine ; hut since the 
test it makes is purely a physical one, and 



lluntinp ID a la\otitv sport ol tiucricAn noinan 

love hapjwns to be a ps 3 ’chic matter, a 
coneern ol the soul, the ‘erometer’will be of 
little help at present. 

Byron sang: 



1 wonder il that is true of the A raerican 
sraman 1 asked a_ clergyman who had 
officiated at marnagesfor upwards of 


twenty years; Does a woman as a rule 
marry a man simply because <rf bis 
strength ot intellect and charaeler, his 
mental poise and heroic temperament ? 
Does she always marry him more for love 
than for a living ? Does she regard love 
entirely in an unselfish way ? He replied 
“no” to my interrogation. .Recording to 
this minister of the Gospel, the average 
girl judges a man liy externals, by smart 
appearances, by the size of his purse, by 
the cut of his coat, and by his abiU^ to 
dance the latest fancy dances. She 
measures the affection of her lover by gold, 
diamonds, rubies, yachts, twelve^yhnder 
automobiles, mansions, railroad stocks, 
and gilt-edged municipal bonds at six 
per cent, interest. In other words, she 
regards marriage as a domestic conveni* 
ence, a personal indulgence, and not a 
spiritual union. 

Perhaps this minister was built too 
much on the model of the prophet 
Jeremiah, and therefore his information 
was not altogether reliable. A better light 
was thrown on this tangled problem by 
the Ladies’ Home Journal, one of the livest 
woman’s magazines in America. This 
periodical put to a hundred representative 
bachelors these two direct questions: 
“What kind ol a girl should you like to 
marry ?” and, “What qualities do you 
think best fit a young woman for a wife ?” 
From the hundred answers it was found 
that the eight qualities most frequently 
mentioned by men were the following 
First: A domestic tendency ... 74 times 

Second : Love ... 45 „ 

Third : A good disposition ... 36 „ 

Fourth : Ssympathy ... 27 „ 

Fifth: Relijpon ... 27 „ 

Sixth: Common-sense -...24 „ 

Seventh: Intelligence ...24 „ 

Eighth: Taste in dress ...23 „ 

This statistical summary, to my think¬ 
ing, is significant as it indicates on the 
part of men desire for those very qualities 
which are most needed in a wife. 

American girls enjoy great liberty in 
choosing their life partners. Sddom, if 
ever, one hears of parents standing in the 
way of their children’s happiness. AH this 
is very commendable indeed. I Uke the 
personal freedom of action and judgment 
wUch the American women enjoy to such 
a large extent. But even in these days of 
free-for-all courtship, few young people 
understand the full meiining of love Drfore 
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A lioike; team on the eve ol n battle 


they arc marrietl After the nuptial kiuit 
is tied, she will lay down for him two 
commandments: Thon shalt love me 
first. Thou shalt succeed in onlcr that I 
may love thee later. And the husband, ns 
“lover, lunatic and poet,’’ proceeds in all 
haste to meet the wifely demands. 

In India, cspeciully in tlie good old 
days, people mariied, and “lived happily 
ever alter” : but in Ameiiea, people get 
married and then a large number of them 
get divorced. The United Statco leads the 
world in divorce. Indeed, the number of 
divorces granted in America has grown 
much faster th in the population, much 
faster than the number of marriages. 
Records show that one out of every eight 
marriages results in iailnie. A short time 
ago the ratio was one divorce to twelve 
marridges, it is now one to eight. Should 
the present 'state of things continue, the 
descending scale may be one to two, or 
even worse. The divorce courts, known 
as “divorce mills,” work with the speed of 
a steam buzs-saw as they cut through 
matrimonial knots. And it is tlie women 
vrho.bring the grist to the mill, over 
rixty percent of all divorces in America 
being granted on their initiative. As a 
cool business proposition, the wonmn 
teDs the story to a divorce lawyer, and 
sues her husband for neglect or“incom- 
patability of temper.” The lawyer fills the 


paper, the judge call the case, and burr-r-r 
you are divorced. 

Men do not care for refinements and 
luxuries nearly as much as do women. It 
is not an uncommon occurence to find the 
standing of a man in “society” determine!} 
by the “style” liis wife follows. This 
lca<ls to reckless exi>enditurc at 'times. 
Regardless ol her husband’s iucome, she 
nurses the ambition to dress as well, if 
not better than, her neighbour. I am no 
judge of such an abstruse problem as 
woman’s clothes ; but it seems to me that 
she IS over-dressed, and that she dresses 
more to be attractive than to be comfort¬ 
able. 

The ,women in China have often been 
justly criticised for squeezing their feet. If 
they come to America, they will find women 
who ate not above lacing their waists 
The dresses of American women are so 
tight-fitting .IS to bring their figures into 
unusual prominence. In going to dances 
and parties, many women uncover their 
shoulders dangerously low. From an 
Eastern point of view, such a mode of 
dressing is neither modest nor decent. 
Mrs. M. S. 6. Nicholas in her book. The 
Clothes Question Considered jn its Relation 
to Beaut }, Comfort and Health, has soma 
pertinent observations to make on the 
clothing of Western women. Says Mrs. 
Nicholas; 
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StaKiUf; a Orcck play m an open air iheatre 


"A girnl dial inuic clutliing la worn li} women in 
aome of inahioira phaacs than is iitedrd loi waiinlb, 
and nioatlj in the lorin ol heavy akiiu dragging 
down upon the hipa The heavy trading akirta nKo 
Bie bnrdena upon the apine Such evila of women's 
clothea, rajierinllv in view of lualernit), ran hnidly 
be over-eatiiunted' The paina and perila that attend 
aie bcightcneil il nut canned, by improper clothing 
The neivea ol the apine and the maternal avateni ol 
ni rvea become diaeaaed tngethei. ’ 

Ag'tin she writes: 

“When I firat went to an evening party in a 
'nahionable town, 1 waa ahuckcd at aeeing ladies 
with low drtaaen and I cannot even now like to ace 
a man, juatly called a rake, looking at the hull 
ispuaed boaoni of a lady. There ta no doubt that 
too niiab clothing la an evil, aa well aa too little 
but rlotbing that aweltcra or leaten us with a cold 
are both lu>aer evila than the cxfioaure ureanlciit 
cbarnia to stir the already heated blood of the roue 
What we bate to do, as lai aa inahion and the 
public opinion it lonna will allow, la to anit our 
clothing to our climate, and to be truly niodeat and 
bealthtul in our attire ” 

It is n historical fact that as soon as a 
nation becomes the centie of worlij powers, 
then its drers becomes popular with all 
other countries. When Rome lieeame the 
niistretb ol the world, the luilies on the 
banks ol the Ssetiie, Rhine, tmd Nile adopted 
the diesststfl Ihtir sisttis on the Tiber. 
When unrler.Charles V and I'hilip 11 Spain 
attained to the /.eiiith of her guiry, 
Spanish eostumes wcie introduced into 
ail the courts oi Europe. Again, when 
France under Louis XIV, the grand 


inonariiuc, had become the leading power 
of ihe continent, French fashions came into 
vogue I'raucc to-day is not, however, 
the most important factor in world 
politics, £ind yet it is curious that the 
women of the Western world, especially 
the thoughtless, easy-going portion ot 
America, have yielded themselves to the 
sceptre of French fashions. The teaching 
of Emerson, “Build your own world,” is 
appiircntly in the discard. No matter 
how clever, how chic American designers 
imiy he, French modistes are given the 
pri'lereuce. American ladies watch for 
sartorial signs that shine from the fashion 
skies of France with astonishing care. 
The attempt to grow up in imitation of 
the imported French fashion plates renders 
American women a short of imitation 
composite. They are squeezed, elongated, 
pulled, and pinched in order to fit in the 
French garments. “The result is,” de¬ 
clares a keen observer, “there is no female 
individualism in dress, only a number of 
.stick.s dressed up aeeordiug to fashion, 
each as piuch like the other as jiossiblc.” 

Fasliiun is always a quiek-stepper. 
And the Ani«.riean high society woman «j u 
zealous worshipjier at the shrine of the 
tiill-ol-the-wisp fashion. One day the 
cablegram brings the news from the great 
clothes palaces ol I’aris that the barrel 
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skirt will be snpreme, another that the 
directoire will be the rage, and on the 
third daj, the sweeping draperies. No¬ 
body knows what is to happen next. Bays 
the Ameriean poet-natnralist Thoreau, 
“The head monkey at Paris puts on a 
traveler’s eap, and all the monkeys in 
America do- the same.” This winter, I 
see by the papers, that the devotees of 
Thespis in the United States, are in favor 
of abolishing the eye-browa. They shave 
' them so thoroughly as to make the brows 
bare and’shiny a as china jug. 



A kitchen fitted with both clectrii aixt hhs 
cooking (tote 


It is difficult for a “mere” man to talk 
about women, especially American women 
who are so complex, and so subtle, the 
difficulty IS further intensified because 
there is no one fixed type of American 
women. What may be true of the 
“submerged tenth,” may not be true of 
the “upper hundred.” Hence with all 
honest intention to do justice to American 
women, the foreign mind is apt to make 
mistakes. 

In this conntty they prefer small fami¬ 


lies : for instance, a family of fonr is con¬ 
sidered large. There are married women 
who shrink from maternity, not because of 
ilkbealth, but because of the love of ease. 
There is an increasing number of girls who 
do not look forward to motherhood as 
the crowning glory of womanhood. Rev. 
William Sunday, the hi^rhest paid American 
evangelist, is of the opinion that the art 
of motherhood is on the wane; “societv 
has just about put maternitv out of fashi¬ 
on.’’ Recently there has been a propagan- ’ 
da to limit births by the spread of scienti¬ 
fic knowledge. The’object of the movement 
is to improve “the quality of human 
births.” That children should not be 
bom to parents unable to take care of 
them admits of no two opinions. Obvious¬ 
ly, family limitations among such people 
will reduce destitution and poverty : but 
are not births in some cases restricted 
too much already ? Are not the wealthy 
classes, for example, commiting race-sui¬ 
cide by to I much birth-control? And is 
not that disturbing the social balance ? 
To one looking at the^ situation from a 
detached point of view, it seems that vi hat 
is really needed is birth-release for the well- 
to-do and birth control for the poor. Of the 
graduates of women’s colleges only about 
half of them marry, and the proportion of 
those who become mothers is considerably 
smaller than one per cent. Does not this 
present a vast social problem ? 

Last December the American suffragists 
put on a great “stunt”. As the President 
of the United States began reading his 
message to Congress in joint session a 
huge yellow banner, bearing in big letters 
these words, “Mr. President, Wnat Will 
You Do for Woman Suffrage ?” was un¬ 
furled over the gallery by suffragist inva¬ 
ders. A jiage quickly went up the gallery, 
and pulled the banner down. But the 
(incstion of equal suffrage could not be 
downed so easily. American women 
could neither be repa'ssed nor suppressed ; 
they arc continually reaching out to a 
broader life. Already in eleven States 
women possess suflrnge upon equal terms 
with men at all elections, and the cam¬ 
paign for the further extension of the 
ballot is going on ceaselessly. Men Of 
penetrating vision can see that the 
“votes-for-women” movement is a part of 
the evolutionary conception of govern¬ 
ment, is an important aspect of the large 
world-wide aemocracy. The dark-age 
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barriers that keep women ont of their full¬ 
est and freest development must be ruth¬ 
lessly shattered. A movement for eman¬ 
cipation could not be stayed by prejudice 
SM lidicule. With eight million women 
of the United States earning their living 
outside of home, the right to vote in order 
to protect themselves and their interests 
could not be laughed away. 

A little while ago 1 was talking with a 
friend of mine who is a leader in the eiinal 
suffrage movement. In explaining her 
reasons as to why women should need a 
voice in government she said, “To4av 
when the water supply, the milk, the food, 
the public health, the morals, and the edu¬ 
cation of the entire community are under 
government control, when the conditions 
under which the sons and daughters of the 


Staiting ont lot n lioat race, 
family are to be employ^ are controlled b> 
the same power, it is imperative that the 
home woman, the mother, should have 
the most telling weapon that is jiossible 
to provide, namely, the ballot." 

One of the classic arguments of the 
antis against equal suflrnge is that it 
would untex women, that it would destroy 
home life. < n this point my friend said, 
"Political equality does not, mean a 
tendency on the part of women away 
from home, it is on the contrary direction 
Women believe that all the mterrsts of 
home will be better safeguarded when 
they have some representation than they 
could possibly be without. In fact, it is 
because men and women are so similar 
t so unlike, neither naturally any 
tter nor any worse than the other, that 
when working together in equality and 
feDowsfaip, the home is always Wter 


regulated than when either mana«8 it 
alone. In that great family cailra the 
State, when men and women work 
together for the best interests of the whole 
it is hard to see how society can suffer. 
All the women may not know as much 
as all the men on somethings, nor all the 
men so much as all the women on some 
other things, but certainly all the men 
aqd all the women together know more 
thnh either docs separately." 

Whoever cares to step inside an American 
church will find that most of the pews are 
filled by women. But the church, like 
Shakespeare’s adversity, has its manv uses. 
Maupassant in one of his realistic novels 
compares it to an umbrella; 

“If it ii 6ne, it ii s walking stick ; if fanny, a 
iiarasol; if >t rains, a shelter t if one does not go ont, 
why one leares it in we hall. 
And thete aie hnndnds like 
that, who care for God 
nbont as much aS a cherry¬ 
stone.” 

In America the church 
is scarcely a shrine to 
the waiting Presence 
of God. They seem to 
be busy substitnting 
clubs, gymnasiums, 
shower baths, and 
cooking schools for 
prayers, conversions, 
and revivals. Churches 
have become institu¬ 
tional, almost indnstri- 
alistd. One minister 
is to preach, another to visit, and fhe 
third to direct the social activities. 
Motion pictures are becoming a&miliar 
adjunct of church-work, even taking their 
place in regular Sunday service in a mild- 
mannered way. Good many clergymen 
encourage young men and young women 
to attend church for social amenities. 
“There is no reason why young people”, 
declared a minister from a Chicago pulpit, 
“should not cultivate each other’s 
acquaintance from behind the hymn book. 
We are glad to have them come to ebur^ 
on any pretext. Flirting is as good an ex¬ 
cuse as any," 

When talking with collrge and nniver- 
eity students on deeper problems of life, 
how often do the qnesrions take this line : 
“Is religion an empty shell ?" Or this: 
"Shall we accept authority for truth, or 
truth for authority ?” Or: “Is there any 
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co^ghted means of salratios ?’’ Then 
think of the Intter disappointment which 
prompts this: “Was Christ the only 
Christian in the world during the last two 
taonmnd years ?” These questions nreal 
the Spiritual resttessness of the thooght&il 

K i, whom narrow orthodoxy would 
at- “unchurched aud unsaved 
multitudes.” They are hungry to know 
what true religion means. Who will explain 
it to them ? Serious religious and philoso¬ 
phical problems are seldom propounded 
from the pulpit. I have known ministers 
who make a speciality of preaching sermons 
on such subjects as these: “Is Cupid 
deceptive’” ; “IsloveblinA?” ; “Choice 
of a husband"; “Recipe of beauty”; “The 
lewd and the nude ”, “A loveable widow.” 

There are churches which retain 
press agents to promote newspaper 
publicity. Paid church advertisement in 
Saturday evening papers are common, 
with frequently a whole page of “display 
ad" in huge type that screams. Here is 
a church advertisement: 

CHORUS CHOIR 
OF ONE HUNDRED VOICES 


Sermon Lasts Only Ten Minutes 
ETER nPECIAL 

BNT« COSTAL VOPRANO 
REACHER kJOLO 

Prof. Major at the Organ. 

The advertisement* crusade does for a 
while draw a large crowd ; but the majo¬ 
rity of them are women. 1 hey come to 
church, so I have been informra, to dis¬ 
play their best clothes, and to study the 
intricacies of plumes, ribbons, and buckles 
of other women. “We Americans are not 
religions”, explained to me a professor of 


aoeiology. per cent omrpapolw: 

don are not wmneted srith auy dwreb 
orgauisatioa wluttever. And as f&f am 
women-4hqr are not Certain^ onpHw 
gions. They go to clwndf not 
fbrrdigion,bntforaociaiteaa<ma Vmm 
want an outlet fortiieirauitty4ided eiKq|*i 
In church they can be iatetmed in 131 
the way from politics to littratore, «MI 
art to dance. Religion,-yon see* is not 
the only show to attract women to the 
church.” ' 

The American woman, Eke all otjtair 
human beings, has her weaknesses. fUtt 
has also many attractive qualHies, 10 
the making of the new civiukation od tis 
New World she is a migh^ force. Ber 
influence in public and civic affiiirs is in- 
vigorating. Her part in charitable and 
beneficent works is one of ackaowisdgea 
leadership. She is snpably indepefidoM t 
she travels from conrinent to coptiDailt ’ 
alone, unescorted. She is a lover ^ 
athletics; she shoots, she skates, she 
motors she yachts, she |days gdtf and 
tennis. If Paris sets the modes in bats 
and frocks', America setl the fashions for 
the Western world in Mrls. The typltni 
American pri is slenaer, wiilowy, apd 
blond with dark blue eyes and fluf^ brawn 
hair. She is indeed as beantifhl os a pio 
ture. It may be frankly admitted 
though a lone bachelor can never exseet 
fully to comprehend an American maioea, 

1 have often Wn fortunate raongh to get 
inwde glimpses of her heart as npresentedi 
in kind words and deeds. She has sy»> 
patby enough to cover the whole worid. 
Ml of “dasb” and “go,” she is brave and 
gentle, and self-reliant; she is aflhetioMtS 
and undaunted; she is capable and iittem- 
gent. 1 hough possessra of restieia 
nervous energy, she is affable, lively, and 
charming. 
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An the people of ImSa geltkag ridier 
orpoonr? 



“Tbe L<nl BiploitstiDfl of tke Indlis Ptook-' 
(Afedera Aennr, Jonsfy, ISIT) sboat the 
botdnie" the BfiUik Joaieisi ^etew hat )nra«w4 
" " ird to that ii»Gh.deh>M $vi> 
,,. the Poftitr of lodia, how- 
'WitMj fgaon'^-ia my pnlMiiMy 
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THE MODERN REVIEW FOR JULY. 1917 


KWftriit ''tbe verv considerable atnoont at evidence 
theft it on the otner aide." * I would certainlv bare 
ptfacoted both aides of tbe queatiou if it were mj 
Meeial theme. 1 must sa;, however, that m; con- 
dttkioM have been given after duly weighing the 
fevtteaer on both aides. The tacts which bulk largely 
tn Uie writings of those who take a very favourable 
view of the materiul condition of India and which 
t Sod are must ninfidently and most prominently 

S ointedoutinoneolthe two works referred to by 
Ir. Pennington t are: 

(1) The large amount of gold absorbed by her 
daring the last three quarters ol a century. Ustimalcs 
rif hei suppuseil hoard of gold vary, but the highest 
I have come upon dues nut exceed C.'lOO,000,000. A 
fiiwmUlionaune way oranother would not make niiicli 
difference and I shall ussninc this estimate to he 
approximately correct. 

The lust Census ealiiuatcs the population of 
ladia at 310,000,000, including the Native States 
which prcBumably have had their shaie ul the 
"hoard." If it were distributed among them all the 
share fur each inmity of lietweeu five andsix memtieis 
would be about t'O, not n large ainoiiut to hoard in 
aeveoty-fivc years and to tall hock upon in evil times. 

As a matter ol fact, however, at least halt 
of tbe pupnlation ate destitute of gold in any shape, 
In fact of savings of any deacripUon. Uf the other 
halt alt bat about au millions, aay some 151,000,000, 
Gonaisting of the morf prosperous tmsb.indmeii, 
artisans, &c., miw not unreasonably lie credited 
with a nuiiety of the “hoard” which would give 
them less than 01 tier head, certainlv not iin cv 
travogant amount to secure as provision foi a rniiiv 
day. Thelialance ol tlie “hoard'’ may he ci|ually 
distributed among two very unequal classes in 
which the 6 millions or so of the comparatively well- 
to-do section (according to the Indian standaid) may 
be divided, the one composed of feudatory chirfe, 
trig landed proprietors, bankers, merchandise princes, 
etc., and uiimlietiag some five hundred thousand, and 
the otliercuiislitiiting our upper middle class the 
numerical strcuglb of which might tie roughly 
Mtimaled at 6,500,000, The share of the former 
would be t. l.'HI head, or alnint CHOO per family ; 
the few among them who are auperlaiivelv lich, 
getting considerably more than this average. For 
good many centnries the class to which they lii-loiig 
lisve entertained a well marked predilrclioti lor 
golden ornaments and various household niticles 
of gold, and 1 have but little doubt tiur have 
absorbed some such amount. But such absorption 
no more proves the prosperity of the luultitude 
of India, than the display of costly plate, china, 
works of old masters, curios, &c., in the mansions uf 
the English nobility piuves the wealth of the mass 
ill England. And the nnioant, alter all, is not very 
mneh, being only a quarter of what England is now 
spending on the great world-war in a month. 

The five inilhone, and a half or so of tbe npper 
middle class would get about £14 per head, not a 
very large amount, consiiiering that it has taken 
three generations to accumnlate it and that it has 
long neen customary with them to give gold 
ornaments to their daughters when they get married 

• “The Modern Eevlew” for M Ay, 1917, p. 666. 
t “Trnthi about India” compiled by tbe Bast 
India Association. Unfortunnatly I have not been 
able to procure the nnmber of the Asiatic Quarterly 
Bevie«r referred to by Mr. Penniogton. 


which are prised by Indian ladies not only for the 
gratifiuatiuii of the feminine propensity for show 
(of which they have their share) out also m provision 
in adverse circumstances, ornameuti being pledged 
with money-lenders, Inst as watches, chains, clothes 
&j., are with pawnbrokers in the West. Tbns tbe 
reputed “hoard” of India which is supposed to 
bespeak her prosperity, and to tap wbicii all sorts 
of devices have lately been resorted to is whittled 
down to about £ 7.1,000,000 among” some half a 
million people—a drop m the ocean of the population 
uf India. People who infer her prosperity Irum the 
large quantity of gold absorbed by ber in three 
gene/ntiiins forget the vastness of her area and the 
immcnxitv of her population.^ and in the_ case of 
those who possess large Indian expericnife, betray 
an almost unpardoiiahle ignorance of the social 
usages of her people. 

(2) Butiftheriiteofalisorptioiilins been increas¬ 
ing, as sonic writers assert it has lieen, there the 
inference of the expansion of I he small comparatively 
well-to-do section would be justifiable. But has 
it been iiicreasing ’ I.-t us sec what the facts are 
The iulluwiiig lalilc shows the value ol the decennial 
average ol the mt imports of gold on private as 
well as (toveinineiit nccouut since ISu.'! ( "Statistical 
Abstract lor British liidi i" \'ol I. Commercial 
Statistics, 191.1, p. 1 Hi 1 

Decennial average Value m 

rupees. 

19.1.1-50 to 1801 or. ... ... 5,10,94,613 

1805 00 to 1874-75 . 3,05,74,741 

1875 70 to l«9.t 8.1 .. ... 2,60,39,437 

188.186 to 1S94 9.1 . ... 1,02,66,152 

1895 90 to 1904 0.1 ... ... .1,08,51,375 

These facts speak for themselves. The rate ot 
ahsorptioii instead ol increasing h.as actually decreas¬ 
ed down to 190.1. The full significance ol this diminu¬ 
tion will be apparent when we consider— 

.First— Territorial expansion and increase of 
population The area ot Indm (including native 
states) in 1887 was 1,372,588 square miles, in 
1891,1,500,101) Minnie miles, nnd lu 1901,1,766,597 
Fipiare miles. The p ipuUtion in those years wiis 
respectively, 2.11,891,900 ; 237,3.18,008; and 294, 
276,423. 

(“6lalistic*s of BrilisH Indin,” part V, 1909.)— 

Dividing the hall centurv lietwerii IS.IO nnd 
190.1 into two periods nl 25 years each we find that 
while the area in the second period increased by 
about 28 |)cr rent and the pnpntalion by some 10 
per cent, the consumption ot gold diminished by OVk 
per cent! 

Secondly Gold is taken in payment of a portion 
of the exerts of mercHandise irom India. Now 
exports bare twen increasing rapidly since 1865 as 
will be seen from tbe following figures (“Statistical 
Abstract for British India*' Vul. 1,1915, p. 119) t— 


Decennial period 


1855-5610 1804 65 
1866.66 to 1874-75 
187S>76 to 1884-85 
1885-86 to 1894-95 
1894-95 to 1904-05 

Thus we find that the vMne of the exports of 
mmobandise was mot* than treUed between 1856 
and IfiOa. Tbe 4^ for gatto arlfolet bne 


Value in rnpees of tbe 
decennial average of 
merchandise (inrlnd- 
ing re-ex ports). 
38,44,56,688 
64,89,10,195 
78,39,43,148 
99,38,18,588 
181,10,84,838 




- coiikciir AHb-CRiticisM 



fufered . but liUte -abaUmeat withiii tbat . Mrlod 
CTC«pt among an e*t«mcly Umited netjon oi Nco> 
Indians. So, if tbe material condition of the peO^ 
Were really improving they would hare ^bad not* 
thrice the quantity of .gold they had in tlie fifties. 
Bat, on the contrary, as n'c bare seen above they 
have actually bad less ! 

Thirdly—The steady increase in the deficit of im¬ 
ports as will be seen from the following table 

Decennial VaTueofim- Valneofex- Deficit of 
average , ports-of mer- ports of mer- imports in 

' cbcndise and cbnndise and . rupees. 
Treasure in Treasure in .- 'J 

rupees. rnpeea 

IS.IB-DO > 

to i 37,43,uu,»!}3. 30,43,61,131- 3,60,46,341 

1864- 65 I 

1865- 66 1 

to f 44,70,38,064 56,61,24,536 11,81,96,573 

1874- 75 I 

1875- 76 1 

to i 57,54,06,103 74,49,64,837 10,93,58,735 
.1884-85 ) 

1885-86 I 

to 83,20,70,098 103,60,37,036 19,39,07,638 

1894- 95 I 

1895- 96 1 

to j 106,70,50,189 130,96,36,483 36,33,80,204 
1904-05 I 
Ranchi, 

23rd May 1971. P- N. Bosk. 

Jama Law. 

On principle I ignore anonymous criticism, but by 
reason of the high esteem in which I hold the Modern 
iCevKn'and the desire that my silence may not be 
mis-interpreted, 1 hasten to show the' supmciaiity 
ofB. C.'s remarks on my/atna Law in the Modern 
Review for Match 1017. 

His review is rather mixed. 1 do not know to 
what exactly he took objection.' His opinion consists 
of 9 paragraphs ; and I fail to see bis Unc of attack. 

The first paragraph says what Uie book is like. 
The second mves the source or cause of its inspiration. 

The third is gratnitons. No tone sun of India who 
is worth bis salt can bnt be eagerijr imbued with the 
desire to bring about an_ united nnd general- 

a ress—material and spiritual—of the Mother- 
I hnmbly affirm my adherence, in thought 
nod nction, to this first creed and duty of every 
Indian. Bnt 1 cannot understand how the awaken¬ 
ing of “the varions seGts,”or their eo-operntion in the 
Natioanl Cause aloim their own. iadirldaal linee can 
faennbbstaele to the progrets of the whole. It is 
no nse ignoring facts. The Indian nation is n mass 
of ma^ peoples. So long as we respect and revere 
the diScrentcreeds, we cannot obliterate commnonl 
dillerences, 1 personally'think that there Is even* 
higher creWl tnnn that of a Nation. It h the creed 
ofnll Hnmnhity, yen, of tU JJyhig Belaga. And if 
Jahiism is rightly nndetstood, U tAes Its stand on 
tbisgloribhs and .eternal idea. Theterore 1 cannot 
agree Aat the chum of the jatnaif. to be governed by 
tbeir own Imw is ..ngaihst Nationnt'Unity.: Why, 
fiw ag law Roe*, the Jainas 8bd ‘||i«dns »nd 
': Mahaigedani nuke, .baH 
-their: laffigeabml^<hrl{rs>s':m-JMig(nwRlih^' 

WOit mattem-^^ominil, l^r^prictnry,..C«<itr-|g;Nipl, . 


- FrobaiCve, teiSi ^rdCMbtitjl-—-tl^ are: ^i^erned- bj^ 

'*ngl'o.I^nnV.C 0 djw< -tbi -'.jbaw-.- aA 

'each in'-Ii^is:,' it---«twbs'%.'’IdA-:'ennifp$C9'td«'-'ite 
absence.' .There'id#'.'-'-Mewjtere. af.Jhcna^ 
and tepnte:'btttn sdtsdfe 

tfae.syetem oreysteaw-ibr NyieiiLawib'tlMdrnnwetl 
' andrariohMityisyc{'W’tl^;w-.'dMfdiiace<.\-.'0{'^Pl^^ 
various systems oniif inAtters^^df PsMilg gfid 
beritance survive from the exteainee eecipe of AngfC^: 
Indian etntnle Law. The diffierenceii <xf princiwli: 
cannot be called "miaor," If“B;'C. ” bail 
due thought to pagee 26 to 29 of the/sum 
would have been struck by the «fiair«ed!f'. 

aad immensity of these diSireaees. '. ■ i...sv^ ; 

In the fourth pnragfaoh “B, C>“ hat'nomnirtthd 
the familiar and easy logical falio^ of eqaiyoegtipat 
He says “The ambition of tbi'Jains tMcefoie Mf: 
establish themselves as n .sejMf'nte entity, having 
nothing to d.o with the Hindns. historically ot 
otherwise, is to my mind not n worthy am.bilfon.^^ 
All will agree if by a separate entity “we meha' si 
political or social separate entity.” None wilt ogredi 
if a “separate entity” may imdnde one part of a great 
whole, which part in sofne particniars may be handled- 
separately. The ancient Daw of the: ^sinnie hie 
nothing to snggest or conntenance. n - ^itksl pie 
social Mparatioii. Tot this reason. 
abolish the law of “gavelkind” or '-*Copyho)n^>hS|d^- 
in English Law ; as also the enstomnry fn%-.pm: 
Merchants and others in the whole worid.; 

Manh in his sources of law inclndes ei^tlr Refd4| 

tion, or sacred books, Incinded in the clM 

and wrWTC coudnbt or Custom (Mann .21^^! 

page 53 of Ghnfpore’s Hindu Law Texts.) Nowili^; 
Revelation, if any, is dificreot for the Bindm and 4%- 
Fainas. It is as reasonable to ask the Jainna wm 
have their own sacred books to discord themstiWf, 
bow to the Revelation of Hindn books, as to ash thin' 
Jews nnd Christians to discard the Rsvriation 
Bible and accept that of Mahn and other jUffidg,- 
sages. Even “B.C.” I hope will see that . 
diffidence is much more than "minor." It-is a bjime^ 
difierence and it is impossibie to reconcile it. Boamj' 
of the root principles of Jainism and Hinduism h^- 
irreconcilably incompatible. -It logically follows 
if any rule of law is based on these principles, it Sjosin 
be different in the Jnina and Hindu lystcms. I m§*: 
Biaueed at B.C.’s unwarranted statement 
“there is no one set of tenets which could be stybit;! 
the Hindu Conception of the Universe." Why, whWi: 
about a Creator of the Universe? Creator i Preserver }'.■ 
and Ruler. These oantities are essentlai in the-,. 
Bindtt Conception of a God and consequently or 
Universe created by Him. The Jainns empbnticABy ^ 
and constantly repndinte the idea of a Creator. '8q v 
if any law involves the idea of a Creator and Cms-p; 
tion, it mast be repugnant to Jninn .Jnrispmdeoce.''- ,, 
To avoid a mis-nnderstandiag, which has - led the 
Jiunas to be abased roandly,ImnstemphnsiM^t the - i 
jainas are got atheists. They believe in a Goq, who .. 
IS Omnipotence, Omniscience and Ommbentitadt Ut-'-'- 
one. Bnt the-jf distinctly deny Hint he siter aerfmdi-i? 
to create the worhL So mneh for the, ^ncipls thnfe ■ 
logic demands that Jninns mnstlnikpa law of their ': 
owd, where their first prineldta : Of .Ihpoght. Are;< 
different from those of their Hinod fpethren or-^-J 
the matte of that, ,aon-Hipdo ' hretbreni . . ' ’ iS 

': More. Even "B.C;" snys that Jainas nUo cwM 
'vgovefMd by Hindu Lnwgenettdiy tfith ratiathiiii 
Thssie “varintidns” ate just the things which 
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BBiMd 'feir Wliere the Jaiai aad the 

llliuhi Ltter . do aot differ, of courie there it no 
dHlwtItr. Bat where three eeiential variatioM 
'‘deear, they nioet be presumed or proeed. Proof is 
wHfeult and In most coses imdossibte. _ 1 have 
aMwted to. this aspect in ray Preface to Jaioa Law, 

' idjirlally at pue X and need not repeat what I have 
.WM thcK. This also shows "how Jainas have been 
‘ddenesety affected by this submissioh.’’ And how 
and contioitoutly they hare been so adversely 
d Bse t ed is patent from my lattoduetioa to Jaiaa 
■ : 

to whether Jaina or Hindu Law is more suited 
%il^'iM,tje., the Indians, from a jnristic point of view, 
tdo biff a question to be considered here. Of count, 
v^ dnl. a sincere believer in the method of Jaina pbilo- 
and as such must uphold its claim to govern 
1 mu.;rives. If the majority of my Hindu brethren 
j^took thd same view as 1 do, I should rqoice. I think 
>>.lt intpertlnence on my part to try to force my 
bamble views upon my country men and 
S^il^refore 1 abstain from the controveny. But 1 have 
fiabt claimed.a separate law for Jainasbecause they 
‘4Ave a separate origin. "B. C.” knows it well and 
';;j|Ha loffie and truth were asleep when be wrote 

"Simply to claim that toe Jaina have a separate 
-drlffin and then to say that they shonld not he 
governed bv Hindu Law is not enough." 

As to the fifth paragraph of the review, no one 
: baa identified theological tenet's with secular laws. 

:' Jt is a fling which on the face of it is unfair aiid nn- 
[iachoiarty. I have simply emphasised the difference 
jahia and. Hiadn Laws, where they ate deduced 
.'lAwa theologieBl pcinciptes, which ate different in 
yMtiaism andUiodnism. Bvidentiy this argument has 
r'AW the remstest bearing on the laws of Girasias and 
‘riWMCs, who chose to retain part of the Hindu Laws 
lifftkeir ptocoavetsion days. 

l;" The aitth paragraph deals with the question 
w^Biat laiaas are Hiadu dhseaters. This is dealt 
paritb-oriefly in the iotrodnrtion to Jaina Law, at 
2636. 

ieventb para quotes from M. Barth. With 
rcqjiect for the eminent scholarship of M. Barth, 
%aMMt soy that be': is not. an anthorlty on Jaina 
icitiwy or Jaina RcNffion.. His own illustrious 
' paht^aa Professor Or,'.A.- Guerinot, Or. H. 
‘ irmauy, and Dr. P. W, Thomas of the 

,_ _ Library, London and Dr. Hoernie Of 

Me the modern antborities on jainism and 
have nplaeed for ever the .erroneous tbeuriesnf 
Barto pbd others by the fafcts ’ as to the History 
>4tad watIqoHy of Jainism. MaJ I presume to 



^Miffeat 

tibitooant 
:^^Matt book 


that. "B. C.''>-sbonld read a very brief 
if tUb'iiehblMIhip hitlie Introduction to my 
Of Jaiaiam pp. xx% to xxxv, 
indeed refers m the Review. This would 


’Ueb he 

"fear" eapressed in the eighth paragraph, 
f' For his aiath paiagraph I thaak him on behalf 
,Ve9resy/afaa Law and Its printers the Indian Press 
&^Anababad. 

kf' Ogh Court J. L. Jatat, K.a., u.s.a,s. 

fffk Ihfay 1S17> Bu-at-Law. 

rf, ; pMbQmdoAle Studiw io CaleutU. 

1 kave read with moeh iaterest yoar note oa Poat- 
' IMadaate Atadito'ia Ci^atta which appeared ia the 
‘ntfia/ oambierof the Modera Review. Althongh 1. 
' gaaeral^ agtee vAth you in your able note, 1 beg 
LfiMt’to-oESr a few oheervations on one' or two 

Z-,^, Bi.hi mpden poadtrie* liberal eduettioa baa 


tended or is tea^ng to reduce itself into three distiael; 
and successive conrses, namely, the School, the 
College and the Univervty. Or. W. H. Young, v.R.a., 
who had been to idl the important centres of learning 
in the New and the Old World, enbrnitted a report 
in thin connection two years mo, which, had it been 
published, would have been illnminating. We have 
had, nntil recently, the School and the College, bnt 
no University in any modern sense. What we had 
was only a certain building on the Cpilege Square 
where examinations were held and where certain 
people met to disease matters connected with School 
and College education. It would be useful in this 
traat|tionat period of our University to study and 
compare the progress of Universities not so much in 
conservative England as in advancing America, where 
from a beginning similar to onr own there has been 
a development very mnch like to what we are 
distantly aiming at. 

A hemthy rivalry might and should exist between 
any two ^honls or any two Colleges or any two 
Universities, but a rivalry between a School and a 
College or a College and a University, using the 
word University m a modern sense, wonld be 
senseless. 

To my thinking the objections made against 
applying a part of the fee-tnnd oi the University t'o 
farther post-graduate teaching are not only weak 
but unpatriotic. What more legitimate use could 
be mane of the money of the under-graduates and 
nnder-matriculatcs than of improving the path of 
their future educational progress ? What it only a 
fraction of those who contriboted the money 
directly reaped the benefit ? The University classes 
are open to all. No preference is shewn to wealth 
or fame. Besides a part of the fee-fnnd is already 
being spent for this good purpose and no objection 
has tiitherto been raised on the ground that where 
oil sow only some will reap. An allied soldier on 
the western front might as well say, I shall not face 
death, for 1 have no children of mine own to reap 
the benefit of victory. But he knows that the 
children of his aatioa will be benefited by his 
sacrifice. I firmly believe that the fhtnre of our 
nation lies in the University. 

An objection has been cited against raising 
University examination fees on the ground that in a 
certain Technotogical College in London a rednetion 
of tuition fns bos been proposed to attract more 
students in these exceptional timea When Matri¬ 
culation candidates began to fall off it might be 
necessary to reduce University fees especially if that 
portendto a nation&l calamity. To nave a good 
thing money must be spent and mast come in some 
way. 1 personally believe that the raising of the 
examination fees to meet post-graduate expenses 
wilt be only a temporary measnre. The personality 
ofSirAsntoshiasnre to attract money to the Post- 

f radnate scheme, which is as dear to his heart, os 
is country. Betides we can count on greater 
liberality on the part of Government when the 
present war crisirhat passed. May the scheme 
prosper and bring forth flower and fruit worthy of 
the toil bestowed on it I 

8 . M. 

Notb bt thb Eoitob. 

S. M. says that rivalry between a college and a 
tlniverslt;, as regards postgraduate teaching, 
"wonM be senseless.' "Senseless" means meaningless 
or foo&b. Now. a ppst-fftaduate uaiverslty mass 
toltiiAi B .prt^cMsr. toPte Btiideats, Miff .« 
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oost-gradoate college clan abo neaae aprofeMor 
teacbiiw lome (tudente. Rivalrj between the two 
kU of profeuon and atndeata if not nonientical; 
for it if a thing which has meaning and can be nnder- 
ftood, as, in tact, it is not nnthinkable. It maj-, of 
course, be cerT foolish or nnwise to permit such 
rivalry. Bat the Post-gmdnate Teactung Committee 
has allowed this meaningless and foolish thing to 
exist as between some mofnssil colleges and the Uni¬ 
versity. Does thaUthing jvhich is entirely senseless 
(in the sense of meaningless and foolish) within a 
radius of three miles, bwome perfectly sensible and 
.wise between institutions at a distance of three hnn-. 
Idred miles from each other ? * 

Nor does it seem axiomatic to ns that rivalry 
between a nniversity professor and his class and 
a college professor and his class must necessarily be 
nnhenUhy. 

We have never urged any objections “against ap¬ 
plying a part of the fee-fund of the University to 
further postgraduate teaching.” Our objection is 
against increasiqg the fres in order to obtain an addi¬ 
tional surplus. Examination fees are levied lor effi¬ 
ciently conducting examinations If there be some sur¬ 
plus,—and there is egnerally every probability of such 
a surplus, because it is impossible to estimate before¬ 
hand the exact total amount of examination expenses 
and the exact total number of examinees and levy 
fees accordingly,—It mav certainly be applied to any 
gooil purpose. S. M. baa set up an objection which 
we have never urged, and has demolubed this ima¬ 
ginary objection to his complete satisfaction. We 
should have liked to have bis defence of the enhanee- 
meot of the examination fees , but he bos not favonr- 
ed us with any. 

All IJA.’8, MB's, Ph»’s, »l-’s., BSC.’S., U A.,- 
B.i..’s, &c., have actually benehted by post-graduate 
teaching, whereas undergraduate examiners may or 
may not. How would S. M. like a legislative enact¬ 
ment to levy a super-tax on these products of the 
university to farther post-graduate teaching ? But 
they are tough customers, whereas the under-graduate 
examinees are weak lambs who can be easily needed. 


Examination fees can be justly increased only if 
without such enhancement the esaminatione cannot 
be conducted with adequate efficiency, but for no 
other reason. 

An analogy is not a conelnsive argument. The 
soldier knows before enlietment that his daty wonld 
be implicit obedience, and, therefore, alter he Imt 
enlisted, it is not for him to argne ia the vnw that 
S. M.'s imaginary soldier is sapposed to do. wmllar- 
ly, when the examinee bai paid the eabaaeed fee 
fauppoeing the enhancement is sanctioned by the 
Government of India), he wonld certainly not be so 
foolish as to ask the aniversity not to spend the 
snrpius in a particular benehcial way. Bnt he or hfa 
advocate is certainty entitled to object to the ea- 
haacemetit, at the soldier la entitled not to eollM; 
be is entitled even to object to' conscription and ta|x 
the cousequencev. But, asS M. has not given ns a 
defence or jnsti&ation of the ettbaneemeat of fixt, 
we need not write more on the point 

“To have a good thing money mmit be spent and 
must come in some way j” and, therefore, let na tax 
only those who cannot resist, leaving all Snper- 
gr^uates in the comfortable enjoyment of their in¬ 
comes I 

No doubt the examinee’s "aatioo will be benefited 
by hie sacrifice but is the nation only fife ? Or fa 
he and be atone in the best possible position to make 
a sacrifice ? 

S M. displays his ignorance when he writes: 
“An objection has been cited against raising Univer¬ 
sity examination fees on the ground that ia a certain 
Technological College -in Umdon a redaction of tni- 
tion fees has been proposed to attract more stndeafai 
in these exceptional times." Tbe real*facts are that 
in the Final Report of the Royal Commission on 
University Jldncation in London, a redaction of fees 
has been recommended in all I.mndan University 
Colleges. This Commission was appointed in 1910, 
and Its Report woe preiented in 1913. None of ice 
recommendations, therefore, have or conld poaiibiy 
have anything to do with war conditions, as the war 
began on July 2S, 1914. 


KRISHNAKANTA’S WILL 
By Bankim Chandra CiiA'rTEKjBE 
(All rights reserved) 



Part tbe 

CHAPTER I. 

I N due course Gobindalal wrote to 
Haridragram to his dewan to inform 
him of their sale arrival in Benares. 
’'Afterwards he wrote occasionally to this 
officer; but he never cared to send a line 
to his wife, which she naturally took very 
much to heart. 

The last letter addressed to the dewan 


Second. 

• 

was from Gobmdalal's mother. This waff 
to inform him that Gobindalal had recent* 
]y left Benares. 

When Bhiamar heard this she thought 
she must keep her eye on Rohini, for she 
conld not but feci some concern at this 
piece of intelligence. As for Rohini, she 
kept at home and attended to her house¬ 
hold work as usual except when she went 
out to the Bamni tank to bathe and fi^h 
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their drinking walfr Ironi there. Ooe day, 
however, Bhramar came to hear that 
Kohini was troubled with colic, in conse- 
(jttence of which her unck was obliged to 
do the cooking for himself. 

A few days otter she heard again. 
that Kohtni had made up her mind to visit 
the shrine ofTarakeswara. People afflic¬ 
ted with troublesome and obstinate dis¬ 
eases go there to find relief, and Rohini’s 
purpose to take a trip to the place was 
to seek divine aid in order to be cured 
of her complaint. . 

.News reached Bhramar one day that 
Rohini had gone to Tarakeswara. When 
she heard it she regarded her conduct as 
very suspicious. ‘‘Who knows,” said she 
toneDRlf, ‘‘that her illness IS not feigned, 
and her going to Tarakeswara is not a 
mere pretext for getting away from home 
and her lawful guardian ?” 

On leaving Kohini had told her uncle 
that she could possibly be not away longer 
than a week at most. Months passed 
away, but nothing was heard of her. Nei¬ 
ther had Bhramar had any tidings of her 
husband since he left Benares. Her anxiety 
for him preyed on her mind night and 
day. She wept and wept till it was 
feared it would seriously affect her 
health. At her request her sister-in-law 
wrote to ask her mother it she had got 
any letter from her brother. She wrote 
back to say that Gobindalal had been 
travelling over Joypur, Agra and other 
places, and had lately gone over to Delhi 
where he hiul said he would make a few 
days' stay before he left to go elsewhere. 

Days passol, and Bhramar went to her 
iather’s house, thinking she might not feel 
very lonely and miserable there. But she soon 
found she was mistaken ; and she returned 
to her iather-in-law's again. After a time 
she had a letter sent again to her mother- 
in-law. In reply she told her that she 
knew nothing of her son's whereabouts, 
for he had not long written to her. Bhra- 
mar’s continuai anxiety for hbr husband 
had already begun to tell upon her health. 
Before the end of a year Mr health gave 
way, and she became confined to her bed. 

CHAPTER II. 

Hearing of Bhramar's illness her father, 
Madhabiuath, went to see her at Hari* 
dragram. Madhabinath Sircar was a 
handsome middle-aged man of two and 
for^y, though be looked fout or five years 


younger. As to his character opinions vari- 
ed. According to many he was very shrewd 
and cunning. There were others (tlieir 
number was not very small) who main¬ 
tained that he was a good and upright 
man. Whatever he really was It was ad¬ 
mitted on all hands that he was clever to 
the backbone; and, if tliej:ruth must be 
told, he was feared even by those who held 
a good opinion oi him. 

Bhramar was the only child of her 
parents. Madhabinath loved his daughter 
tenderly. The tears came into his eyes 
when ne witnessed the wretched state of 
his daughter’s health. Seeing her father 
weep, Bhramar burst out crying. For a 
while they wept in silence. ‘‘Papa,” she 
said when they were a little composed, 
‘‘I can feel I am not long for the world. 
I have a sum of money. I wish it could be 
put to good and charitable purjioses. I 
wish you would sec to it. Won’t you, 
dear papa 

Madmbinath said nothing. Her words 
wrung his very heart-strings. He rose and 
walked off to the outer house. 

Madhabinath wept alone for a while. 
When he was somewhat ^tled, his grief 
gave way to a sadden feeling of indigna¬ 
tion. “Is there no one in the world,” he said 
to himself, ‘‘who can punish the wretches 
who have made my daughter’s life so un¬ 
happy ?” As he meditated upon it his eyes 
gleamed, he clenched his fist; he swore, ‘‘I 
will be revenged on them, I will. I will find 
out where they arc if 1 Imve to cross hills 
and rivers to do it.” 

Thus determined he grew more calm 
and returned to his daughter. He spoke 
words of comfort to her. “Come, don’t 
talk of dying,” be said. ‘‘I am sure you 
will soon get back your health, and yon 
will see many happy days again.” 

‘‘Oh, I bhall never see any, I shall 
never ^t well again,” she sighed. 

‘‘You will, child. Whars the matter 
with you ? You are not treated here as 
you ought. I will take you home to 
Riuagram with me, where you will be 
taken good care of, and where under 



. Bhramar’s father’s house was at R^a- 
gram, which, as we have said before, was 
only a few miles distant from HarMra- 
gram. Madhabinath stayed near his 
daughter for over two hours. After that 
,he affecHottatei;^ took leave of her, and 
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f went and saw the dewan. He asked this 
'officer if he had got any letter from his 
master. 

“No, sir,” he said, “we have not long 
had any tidings of him.” 

“Do you knoV any one with whom 
he is likmy to correspond ?” 

“I don’t know. Our much respected 
mistress writes from Benares to say that 
. she has not long had any information of; 
.hqr son.” 

Madhabipath asked no more questions. 
He bade him goodbye and came away. 

CHAPTER III 

Needless to sav that Madhabinath had 
heard all about Gubrndalal’s illicit connec¬ 
tion with Kohini. He was resolved to 
track them wherever they were; and he 
said, as he left the Ko,is' house, that he 
would leave no stone unturned to accom¬ 
plish his object, though it seemed the 
fugitives had taken all possible care to 
avoid everything by which their tracks 
eonld be discovered, it suddenly occurred 
to him that Kohini’s uncle was a poor 
man, and that it was probable he got from 
Gobindalal a monthly assistance for his 
maintenance. So thinking he turned his 
steps in the direction of the post office, 
which was a few minutes’ walk from the 
Roys’ house. 

A signboard on the wall of a mean 
thatched house with very insufficient 
light showed the post office. The sub¬ 
postmaster was seated upon a stool at 
a clumsy and very discoloured table of 
ra-iiigo wood, on which there were 
letters, books, files, envelopes, stamps; 
a pair of scales, a gum-water phial with a 
brush in it, and a few other things. 

The salary of this official was fifteen 
rupees a mouth, add that of the postman 
under him seven rupees. The former want¬ 
ed often to make his authority felt, but 
the latter was not of a very yielding 
temper, and used to think that the differ¬ 
ence between them was just what there 
was between ‘seven and fifteen annas.’ 
Therefore whenever his superior officer 
was harsh and overbearing in his de- 

f eanonr he told him to his face that he 
as not to put up with his hard words, 
and that he was sure he should not 
have to starve if anjtlui^ ever happened 
that might lose him his situation. As 
the sub-postmaster was reading, his 
subordinate a ketnte, and wagiting him 


to know that he was the master there, 
Madhabinath with the careless air of a 
man who had great confidence in himself 
walked up and stepped into the office. 

Seeing a Strang gentleman the sub- 
ostmaster stopped, and sat staring at 
is face like one who scarcely knew what 
to say. For a moment it occurred to him 
that ne ought to speak a word of welcome 
to the gentleman, but as he bad never 
learnt good manners, which had never 
been a part of bis education, he could do 
nothing but sit still, liioking very near 
like a dumb creature. 

“Such an illbrcd fellow !” Madhabinath 
thought to himself. Aloud he said, “A 
Brahmin, I suppose?” 

“Yes,” said the postmaster. 

lie bowed low, and the postmaster 
invited him to sit dow n. 

Madhabinath looked about him fora 
seat, but as there was not another saving 
the one on which the postmaster was 
seated he looked rather embarrassed. 
The postman, noticing this, hastened to 
take a heap of torn rejected books from 
off an old rickety chair which stood in 
one comer, and dusting it, placed it near 
the gentleman, inviting him very courte¬ 
ously to sit upon it. 

“What’s your name ? I think your 
face is familiar to me,” said Madhabinath, 
looking complacently at the postman ns 
he took his seat. 

“Please, sir, 1 am the postman. My 
name is Haridas.” 

“You arc a good soul. I think 1 will 
have a smoke. Can’t you procure a 
hookah 

Madhabinath was not in the habit of 
smoking, neither had he ever seen the 
postman lieforc. His wanting him to 
procure a hookah was a mere pretext for 
wishing to be alone with the post¬ 
master with whom he meant to have a 
private talk. Haridas, however, thought 
that the gentleman was the likely one to 
mve him a four-anna bit or something 
uke it, for he felt sure that he never meant 
to have his order carried out for nothing. 

When Haridas had gone (he did not want 
to be asked twice) Madhabinath addres¬ 
sed the postmaster and said, “1 have come 
to you tor some information.” 

The postmaster was a Dacca man. 
However deficient in manners he might be, 
he nnderttood his business perfectly well. 
So with a faint traile on Ms lips be said, 
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know Tht-ii oti prtteiKt of tompating tlit 
nambcts h<. took ofpijKt from his 

pocket “fhi luiiniKt I have hire,” he 
aaid after a httk, ‘dots not lornspond 
with tlu numlnr of the note (to home 
Yon an fni flu polite haitnohold on 
yon ” 

Brahm in itui i duw a lu\uiiou'« bitath 
ofnlttf III w iitiil not to spi ik iwortl 
of thanks, but lift <it onii mil huiiinl 
honit IS i ist .IS his k gs i nifd i irr\ him 

\1 idliabinath s lhou«lit iu\t w is 
of Ins (1 inghtir iU took lui home <inl 
plattd htr undir the 111.110)11110! .1 lap ibk 
raedu.il nun Afterw.uils lit ktt hoim 
to go to C.ikutta, wluiiti hi inttiukd to 
start for Pros idpur 

On his atrivil ni (. ikiitt i hi saw .1 


tmnd whose name was Nishakai Das 
Nuth.ik.ir was youngi r than Madhabinath, 
and was a good tovial fellow Being a 
rieh m.an’s son, .ind following no occupa¬ 
tion. he had atiiuired a passion loi travel¬ 
ling “I am going to Prosadpur,” said 
Madhabinath to him, ‘ I shall bt so glad 
if \ou will aceomp.in> me 

1 initeid> togo'with > 011 , but why 
to I’losadpui of all pl.iei s in the w orld ?'' 

^ • Oh, I hue some intentions of buying 
111 indigo faitou, s nd M.idh ibinath, 
eoneealing fioiu Ins ti lend thi ual objeit 
of Ins intended visit to I’los idpui 

That day he stiitedfui tin pl.ite in tom 
pany with his tiiend 

( 7o /a continued ) 
Tkvnsi liu) »y 1) C Ro\ 


(.li:a\i\(.s 


A Red Indian Boy Artist 

On the f>i null Ronik Risriv ilioii in \ imliill Conn 
tv On thiieliie'. i litlh K il Itnlnn li >v shoe sil 
hontUf^ ent (1 n pistilDirl lim « m tin nttintion 



hilbooeltesicut )r im lifetbv 1 litile 
Ked Indian Boj 

of the Art World (New \ork) I-iltU SimMon Simp 
■on i» onlv he* years old and hna never nail oppor 
tunities of ecting other thddien cngaiitd in drawing 


(It anv other turn 1 ertishi eft at til In hnnstll he 
limpiilKilMpalnul < leultiig silhouittes of living 
(iliieils 111 it he stis fr in il iv t il-iv— the nnliroken 
tironeo backed liv the »il I tisiiv ilioii ridir the in 
digninl slcir witli‘tifl It nt kgs in mg 1 dislodge 
the riotous eowl) 11 the liigliteiieil fleeing i ibbit tile 
t sh flipping tree It >m the w iti 1 m a curve which 
lit) ihilditii might thmiv utinitntal or cicn im 
poesibli the h g f it mil olwtm ite the tnrkr) the 
link the dig the s(airrel lit eiits no hgures that 
do ml shim iitioii Neiili all hi<i outlines have 
kiitts 'll! I till kiiKs ire gener illv bent 

Tins Imliin bn ti tin d ics n H true Ins outlines 
IK duetts the shins with int guiding lines Heal 
\\ IIS lepreseiiis aiti n mil he ite igni/es and espress 
IS thi paitiiular utini chiraitinsiie—within hit 
ixprritnet and listivati n —if the innuil he cats 
ml \\ hen in 111 ippeurs in bis silli uettes he is al 
w ns 111 letioii —/At Imtrii in Ktniii of Ke\H\is 

A CoUaptible Life*Boat 

Tht new nivintion that iiny f nl the deadly efforts 
(I the f hn it h Ills from Oermanv and is deicribed 
111 7Ai SiHBtjAt Imerican New \ork Febiuary 2t) 
Sav s this papti 

European nnentors at the present time have 
their faces turned toward devicet foi destroying byes 
and propel tj but for all that they are still capable 
ol mov ing in the opposite direetion It is in this con 
nection that one Herr Mever of Berlin, has worked 
lut the collapsible lifeboat wlneh we illustrate 
When folded up tbe craft is easily earned in an ordi 
nary knapsack . and it can be unpacked, inflated, 
and placed in the water in two to thiee minutes In 
Its essential lines this bo it as the illnstration shows, 
IS an inflated robber turns with the central spare 
occupied by a wooden platform It is two yards 
ioti^ and a yard wide $ wd altho iti total wcigbt 
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A l.unghorn Steer. 

tnosly near the line of annihilation, nre now increas¬ 
ing slowly in numbers, owing to the efforts of game- 
Iireserves and of the Federal antlioritu's. Is the 
longhorn alone to go i—Tbe Literary Digest. 

The Naval Smoke-Screen. 

That the smoke-screen, or sniokc attaek, which 
has ixeo nsetl so fretinently and effcctivelj' in the 



TBB «MOKE-IC«BBtl OBrSNCB—.VN AStBatCa!) DBViCa. 
Thote 31-kaot destroyers of the United States Nary 
are making heavy smoke which completely 
hidci them from the enemy. 



Nun-sinkabic safes float after the ship has sunk. 


present war, originated in the United States Navy 
is asserted by the author of an article on “The 
Destroyer and the Torpedo," in The SchotiSc 
Ametieaa (New York, March 3). The writer says 
that it was flrst nsM in the American destroyer 
fleet under the command of Captain Ebetle. 

‘‘In the battle of Jutland, the Germam destroyers 
made use of this smoke-screen as a protection to 
their own battle-ships, when they were being heavily 
hit by the battle-ship divisions under Admiral 
Jellicoe.’’ 


Floating aafet f«r tkipi. 

Non-sinkable safes or vaults for all sorts of valu¬ 
ables on shipboard are described in The Popalar 
Science Monthly (New York, M ateh]. 

"Why bother about ways to recover snnken 
treasure when-a non-sinkable parser’s safe would 
prevent the sinking ? 

“Inspired by the knowledge of the lack of preven¬ 
tive measures of this kind Menotti Nanai has devised 
a non-sinkable vault which is not only large enongh 
to hold the purser's safe, but which alsoprovira 
storage-space for registered mail, gold bullion, and 
voinables owned by the passengers. 

“Nanni plans to install several oi bis. floating 
safes in a large, vertical, cylindrical steel casing plactd 
in a well amidships, the top of the well being flash 
with t he upper deck and i covered with a loose-fitting 
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\ SHIP IQIIPI FI) WUH 1 li)AitKL SAl I ^ 

\ croAA bcction sUowini^ th<. wdl aod tbt *• ites in 

posittoo, oiH for cath deck 


e^ttlv removed cap Tbt safes arc ptac( ! one on 
top of au)tUer the hut, second iod thud class 
passengers tich having c safe foi their vafuahlcs 
The two lower siUs s ive as a lepositoiy lot 
nrgisteted m 111 undlor ihe lU/St pit ci >us p iit of the 
ship s c irg ) 

Keidy access >s g lined to the safes through doom 
pi »u)ed 111 b >th tlu outer imiiiimt casiugs it the 
Vcinoui decks Thus iii first titss pissengtrs, fur 
liist nice could plue tli ii \ ihi iblcs in the site 
at night mi remove them ut tlu iiiuining Of 
eiuise thete w )uld be i cUitd iii of eieb 

s ift 

H a ship ei|UippeU n nil such is\sUii >f dialing 
siie&sli ull sink thet ivti of the well w mid fliat 
oft and the water w uld eiitci tlu steel c isiiig and 
force the sals to rise to the sutfnee Onee on the 
surface the safes b >h nboul t > 1 m eveuluillv picked 
upb> a passing e I Ut 

The itisem u ti is ilso pi >viled I >t heiinctic illy 
senled fl lats to It pi le Ini the txtuine l))lt »iit tf 
the well undei the lest s Ue \tleehed t > this fl lat 
IS t c ible whuh serves t) iiidieiie the pisitim ind 
identitv if tile ship 

It IS saitl that the v ilu (t ir}^>es iniiu )11> 1 ist 
on the 1 ritish t tsl in tune >1 |Kiei is ^J'lOOO 
()(Kf Of e ititse tlu 1 )ss h is i leit ised with the 
wer 

Ih ! usitnma h ul ibuit 1*1 000 000 ui g >M 
Hiul pweliv tttl tscvenl milli ms in securities 
aboatd 
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B\ I'kams. H(>wli> Evvns 


iulhor oi'Fi^e lea/s,” “The Cmentd Giil," Art 

t\ii ktoHrs Rksur\i,i(1 


[Oui redden aie infi)rmed that all (.hdiactere in 
this atoiy nre purely imaginary, and if the n line of 
any living peiaou hapmnv to bt. mintioned no {leiaun 
al tefleition is intended ] 

CIIAPTl-K XI 

GeADYb LObEh A KRUtND. 

ef A S soon as ever I’ve got the estimates 
ID, and the plans nave been passed 
by the local authorities, we shall 
start bnilding. When that old slam round 
* the corner is down and the new street cat 


through,,we shall be right b ing in a good 
position, Miss rtenuyne And I’m going 
to have tlie pliti* like one there is in 
I'lctadilly a suppti-saloon at the back 
where people tan sit down and have any 
kind of fish they want in comfort, a nice 
little oyster bar in the front, i^nd lobsteis 
and all sorts of things for sale Ah, we’ll 
have a swagger place, I tell you And I 
shall look forward to seeing you, Miss 
Tremayne, walking about, keeping an eye 
on everything, and being the manageress 
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of the best fish shop this side of the 
water.” 

“That’ll he very nice, I’m sure, Mr. 
I'arlow,” .'if'rccd (ll.ulys, as she stood one 
■light altei dosing time with Mr. I’arlow 
ami the hoy nssislunt, listening to the 
piopnetoi's plans for the future. 

lie was most enthusiastic, was Mr. 
I'ailow He saw Ins shop crowded day 
attei day niid night after night, and he 
acknowledged frankly tint be was in iking 
money hand over fist, an I that it was an 
even better husiness. than the other one, 
where he had put in a manager, pieteiiing 
after all to lemaiii here himself. 

“That’s where it’ll Ik— the shop front 
opening that way,” he pointed to a wall. 
“The oyster bar there, fish over here, and 
the supper saloon at the hack. And there 
will he a little ofhcc tor you in the corner 
theic, Miss Tremayne. Me ? Oh, I shall 
be downstairs in the kitchens keeping an 
eye on things. Now then, rom, you can 
slip off; I'll lock everything up. Miss 
Tremayne, I'll see you home as usual.” 

(iladys bad liecume cpiite aceiistonied to 
Ml Fallow seeing her home tveiy night. 
Ik had said that the neighhoiirhood was a 
rough om, hut she had not seen anything 
to alarm hei as she walked home at night, 
foi she was by now well known in the 
iKighhouihood, and even the In.-ifers had a 
tuil''(iood night, miss," lor her as she 
himied along. Everybody knew, respect¬ 
ed, and liked "the pretty girl at the fried 
fish shop” as they called her. 

At hist It was only on Saturday nights 
that .\Ir. I’arlow used to escoit her home, 
then It had become tv\o nights a week, 
and latelv it had drifted into every night. 
And while (iladys liked the motive that 
prompted the action, she had to confess to 
herself that it was rather invidtotts having 
a man to walk home with her so regularly. 
Some of the customers began to chatTher, 
and also Mr. I’arlow, about it. 

“Saw you lookin' after the lady on 'et 
way 'ome, Mr. I’arlow.” 

".Now then, Missy, ’oo was you out 
with last night ?” 

Such were the remarks which, in a quite 
genial way, were often bandied about the 
shop. So Gladys had decided that to-niglit 
she would Kindly but Ermly impress upon 
Mr. I’arlow that, while she appreciated 
his little attention, she was perfectly cap¬ 
able of walking home by herself. And on 
the way this particular night she was try¬ 


ing to fashion her words so that they 
would not give offence when Mr. Parlow, 
who had been walking along silently, 
startled her by his first words. 

“I’ve been wondering whether you’ve 
been noticing anything, Missy ?” he said, 
clearing his throat. 

“Noticing anything? Noticing what? 
What do you mean, Mr. P.irlow ?” 

^ “Well, about me. You’ve not noticed, 
I^iippow, that I've been looking at you a 
good de.il ; you wouldn’t know, of course, 
that I’ve been thinking about ybu a good 
deal more. You’ve not noticed me sighing 
and a bit thoughttul at times, have yon ?” 

“I don’t know that 1 have, Mr. 
Parlow,” said Gladys, quite innocently, 
wondering what the man was talking 
about. 

"Ah, well, there are other people who 
have noticed it.” Mr. Parlow, who was 
fat, half paused in his walk as iffor breath, 
and then went on solemnly. “I’ve noticed 
it myself, too. 1 don’t eat like 1 used to, 
and thouj^h trade’s good, better than ever 
it was, still somehow I’m not happy. But 
I know what it is, I’ve found out at latt. 
Can’t you guess ?” 

“No, 1 can’t indeed, Mr. I’arlow.” 

“1 suppose you’ve noticed that I’ve been 
walking home eveiy night with you, but 
you’ve not seen that Pve stood outside 
the place where you live, underneath your 
window, for minutes after you’ve gone in ? 
You don’t know, of course, that I've been 
thinking of y ou all the way home, and in 
my sleep as well ? It’s come to this, Mivs 
Tremayne—1 know what’s the matter with 
me ; 1 know whul’s been making me feel so 
funny all over. It’s love, that’s what it 
is.” 

(iladys was silent. l<'or in the last few 
sentences she had seen through his words. 
This fat, good natured man was in love 
with her. 

“I’ve lieen trying to make up my mind to 
out with it,” he went on, “and it’s got to 
come out to-night.” 

He stopped under a lamp-post panting 
and wiping his face, which shone, although 
the night was cold. Gladys stopped also. 

“I’m not much of a hand at this sort of 
thing,” he went on. “It’s the first time 
I’ve done it in my life, but you’re the only 
woman 1 ever saw I could love. I don’t 
know what the proper way to do it is, 
Missy, but what I want to say is this”— 
be mopped his face again—“do yon think 
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you could get along with me as a hus¬ 
band ? Do you think you could marry me?” 

To anyone who overheard, the words 
might have seemed comic; the fat man 
might have looked funny, perspiring nnd 
struggling with his words and bis 
thoughts. -But to Gladys it wa« touching; 
it was pathetic, and she hud not the 
slightest inclination to laugh. Pur she 
knew this man. this fat employer oihers; 
she knew his good heart, how kind Ite 
■was to tlie poor, to his mother and 
sisters, whom he kept in comfort. She 
thoroughly respected Mr. Parlow, and 
this proposal, under the unromantic shade 
of a street lamp-post, was to her ns 
sacred and as noble as if it had been made 
to her in a palace by a prince. 

“Mr. Parlow,” answered Gladys, very 
gently, “I respect yon very greatly, very 
deeply; 1 honour you. You pay me a 
great honour, too, in asking me to be 
your wife. You arc such a straightfor¬ 
ward man yourself that I know you will 
like me to be straightforward too. Please 
don’t be hurt, please don’t he angry if 
I say, thank you, thank you very much, 
but it must be no. You won’t think too 
much ot it, will you, Mr. Parlow ? And 
we shall he just the same good friends in 
the future, shan’t we? You have been so 
kind to me, I like you so much; you’ll let 
me stop on just as your waitress, won't 
yon ?” 

“I knew it! 1 knew it!” said Parlow.i 
“1 knew it couldn’t be. It was too good 
to think of. But 1 shall never marry 
anyone else. I’m too fat, and 1 shall soon 
be too old. 1 had no right to think of a 
young girl like you, but 1 couldn’t help it 
Missy, I couldn’t help it. You’re not 
angry with me, are you ?” 

“Oh, no, no! You’ve done me a great 
honour. Now, shall we walk on? It’s 
beginning to rain.” 

They walked on in silence till Gladys 
was at the door of her lodgings, and then 
she held out her hand to say good-night 
to Mr. Parlow. He took it and held it 
in his for a second, and then spoke in 
rather a shaky voice. 

“I’ve said what 1 meant to say, and I 
said it badly, I suppose, but anyway I’m 
happier now that I have said it. Yon 
won’t think any the worse of me for it, 
perhaps. And Iju^t want you to know 
this, that things will go on just the same 
as usual, I hope, and yon know that you 


always have a friend in me. 11’s a hit 
of a knock down for me, but there, we’ll 
try and forget all about it.” 

And the fat man, moved by a sudden 
impulse, took oflF Ins hat .as a courtier 
might have done and, with an action that 
was almost graceful, kissed Gladys’s hand, 
and she believed she felt a tear left behind. 

“God bless you, mv dear, and may you 
ahvay.s lie happy. ^ on don’t mind my 
saying that, do you ?” 

The next moment Mr. Parlow was 
gone, and Gladys hit sad that night ns 
she tried to sleep. She was latber nervous 
when she went to the shop the next day; 
she feared that be, or she, or both of them, 
might show some embarrassment. But 
Parlow was a gentleman by instinct if 
not by birth, and in all his conduct and 
manner he was just simfily again the 
kind-hearted employer. With a delicacy 
that was admirable he said at closing 
time that Tom, the boy, would see her 
home that night. 

“I shall be a bit late here myself, 
Missy,” he said. “I’ve one or two things 
in the books-1 want to go into.” 

“Oh, 1 shall be all right, Mr. I’arlow, 
thank you It's quite safe going home.” 

So thenceforth Gladys went home by 
herself. She and Mr. Parlow remained 
the best Of friends, though occasionally 
she would feel his eyes fixed upon her, anS 
she saw in them a look which told her 
that he sldl loved her, but never again 
did he approach the subject which he 
himself had said should be forgotten. 

Soon the alterations in the shop wete 
begun; gradually there came indications of 
the supper saloon at the back of the shop; 
w.alls liegan to be knocked down, and at 
length there came the time when the shop 
was shut altogether for a week while the 
final arrangements were made. 

“Now, you take a holiday lor a bit. 
Missy. Go and see your friends down at 
Camberwell, that coster and his missus, 
and then* come back and have a loqjc at 
the new shop before it's opened. You’ll 
be proud of it. And we shall have to talk 
about what wages are to be paid then. 
You see we shall want two waitresses, 
and then there must be a coupl$ of men to 
look after the trade, and you’ll have plenty* 
to do, too. But we shan’t quarrel about 
terms, I expect.” 

Parlow was going to do the thing 
properly, there was no doubt at all about 
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that. The old slam round the corner bad 
been pulled down, the street had been 
broadened by now, and there was every 
indication that a good class fried hsh 
sh^ would flourish. 

So (iladys went off quite happily to 
Camberwell, where Meg and her husband 
were established in business. 

Mck had asked her to go and stay 
there whenever she had a chance. She 
had lieen there nearly every Sunday since 
they had been married, and it was very 
pretty to see Meg’s pride in the home. 
The furniture wirsn’t much, wasn’t 
expensive, but it was furniture, and it 
was their own. Then there was the shop 
and the little cart and pony that Ted 
drove round in the mornings for orders. 

But when Gladys stayed there on her 
holidays she saw a subtle difference some¬ 
where, a difference in Meg, in Ted, and 
without beating about the bush when she 
was alone with Meg she asked her private¬ 
ly what was the matter. 

“Yes,” Meg nodded, and the tears came 
into her eyes, “we can’t keep it, no Gladys, 
dear. It’s no good. We ain't makin’ no 
profit. The trade ain’t what it was 
cracked up to be, and as we don’t believe 
in gettin* into debt we shall 'ave to shift. 
Ted ’ll ’ave to go back to his barrer, and I 
shairaveto—well,I shall ’ave to find some 
work of some kind. And, my dear-’’ 

She whispered into Gladys’s ear. 

“Ted and 1 both wanted one,’’ she went 
on, “and now, well we’re almost sorry 
that there’s one cornin’. It does seem ’ard, 
don’t it, ’avin’ to give it all up, all we’ve 
worked for. We shall ’ave to start all over 
again. v» e shan’t lose our furaiture, but we 
shan’t 'ave nowhere to put it. One room 
’ll be as much as we can afford, one room 
for ourselves and the baby. Oh, rav dear, 
it does seem ’ard, it does seem 'ard !’’ 

And Gladys knew that it was hard 
indeed. The two good, he nest people, 
who had striven and struggled for their 
little ambition, would now have to give 
up, would have to go back to a life that 
was perilously near poverty. And there 
was a baby coming, too! But still, there 
was Meg keeping up a brave heart, and 
little Ted, too, and Gladys went back to 
Parlow’s feeling that after all bravery is 
not only a battlefield quality; it comes 
out as well on the battlefield of the 
struggles of men and women. 

Gladys found that Parlow’s shop was 


changed as if by the touch of a fairy wand. 
There was a large plate-glass window on 
each side of the mahogany and glass door. 
Behind these windows were to be placed 
the fish, the lobsters, the crabs and all the 
other good things that Parlow was going 
to sell. Just inside the door there was a 
little oyster bar and snacks of fish counter, 
and behind that a neat supper-room. The 
decorations were not yet completed, for 
the shop would not be open for another 
week. There were the floor covcrini^ to 
he laid down, and all the necessary linen 
and plate and things to be bought. 
Gladys spent a busy and very happy week 
helping in all the new arrangements, and 
at length there came the night before the 
opening. The supplies of fish for the next 
day were to be brought by Mr. Parlow 
at the early morning market, and Gladys 
bad ordered for herself a new black dress 
to be paid for by the shop. She had 
engaged two girls as waitresses, and she 
was ill future to be manageress at a 
salary of thirty shillings a week and 
commission. 

Everything was ready, and in the 
supper-room at the back oftfaeshopMr. 
Parlow had iirovided a little supper for a 
few intimate friends, ns well as his mother 
and his two sisters , nice, pleasant-spoken 
women they were, worshipping their 
brother. 

The meal was a merry one. Pariow 
raised his glass to all, and then one of the 
guests, and boyhood friend of Parlow’s, 
stood up and raised his glass and said; 

“To our friend Parlow. One of the best. 
I've known him as a boy and man, and 
never knew a better. Here’s to Jim Par- 
low ! Good luck to his shop, and God 
bless him !’’ 

“That’s just like my old friend Bill, 
always making a hero out of someone 
else,’’ cried Parlow from the top of the 
table. “But still, it’s veiw kind of you all, 
friends,’’ he rose to his feet here, “and so 
I’ll say thank you, and that’s all. I’ve 
had many blessings in my life, and Pm 
grateful for them all, yes, I’m grateful- 
grate—’’ 

He seemed to grope, to fumble for his 
words, repeated the last syllable two or 
three times, and then his face turned a sort 
of leaden hue, his lips went purple, opening 
and moving and gasping as if for breath, 
and then with a craw m fell back in his 
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chair, his head sagging horribly to one 
side. 

The men quests were round him in a 
moment, while the women stood on one 
side with white, scared faces, until Gladys 
rushed forward, and pushing all to oneside, 
managed to undo his collar, and then she 
called to his mother to support his bead. 

The eyes, those honest, straightforward 
blue eyes, opened for just one second, and 
^to Gladys it seemed as if they rested on Ker 
with a smile ; then the head sank back 
still furflicr into the mother’s arms, and 
Jim I’arlow was dead. 

Heart disease was the verdict, and the 
shop with its glittering fiont, its hand¬ 
some door, and its mat little eating-room, 
remained shut until Jim Parlow's relatives 
had decided n hat was to be done. 

lie had died without a will, and every 
thing went to his mother end two sisters, 
and they decided to stll all his property lor 
what it would letch. 

And so fur the time Gladys’s occupation 
was gone. 

Heedless of convention she attendid the 
funeral ol Parlow, who had been such a 
Iricrd to her, and when they tad lelt the 
man with the big heart lying in his green 
grave in the cemetery at a northern 
suburb, his mother asked Gladys to icturn 
with them to their house. 

“Everything will be settled up by the 
lawyer, Mias Tamajne,” said the old 
lady, who was broken hearted at the loss 
of her only son. "He will see to the sett¬ 
ling of the shops, so of course there’ll be 
nothing left for you to do. My son olten 
spoke to us about you ; he thought a great 
deal of you, and we want to ti cat those 
who worked for him as well as possible. 
So we have instructed the lawyer to pvc 
you five pounds instead of what I Mieve 
IS usual, a week’s wages. 11 jou will call 
at his address he will give it to you.” 

This was generous treatment, of course, 
but Gladys as she walked back home felt 
inclined to laugh hysterically. She had 
lost a friend; she really grieved for that, 
for she truly liked Parlow; and she had 
lost what she had thought would have 
been work for as long as she liked to keep 
it. Only a week ago she had been so 
happy; now she was to be compensated 
for the loss of all this, friend, happiness, 
woi^, with five pounds t 

'‘Five pommsl” she said to herself, 
“dad I sun hast to start sE otor ofsia.” 


To start all over again! There is a 
tragedy in that which can only be realised 
by those who have to work every day for 
their living. The so-called certain berth 
has gone, the hunt for work must begin 
again. 

CHAPTER XII. 

“OI.D NOSBT.” 

“Stopped raining now, hasn't it ? 'Urn, 
yes, I thought so. Well, it won’t hurt you 
to move along now, will it ? I’m going to 
put up the awning.” . 

It was a splashing wet morning. Gladys 
had Ixcn on a weary tramp into the City 
in answer to an advertisement for a wait¬ 
ress in a coffee shop. Tramp ! Yes, she hod 
tramped there only to be told that the 
V ncancy had been filled an hour before she 
arrived, evidently by some more alert prl 
than herself, or perhaps by one who was 
fortunate enough to possess the necessary 
’bus fares. 

For Gladys was by now reduced to the 
change out of her last shilling. When her 
engagement had finished with Mr. 
Parlow’s death, the five pounds which his 
solicitor bad paid to her had dwindled 
away with alarming rapidity. She had 
thought it would be easy to get another 
situation, and she tried for better work in 
better-class restaurants and eating-houses, 
but in many cases the fact that she had 
been in a med-fish shop, that that was her 
last place of reference, was against her. 
Also in many cases her looks were a draw¬ 
back. Good-looking, presentable waitress- 
cs arc sought for, but when a girl is really 
strikingly pretty, as Gladys was, bearing 
abc.ut her also the unmistakable look of a 
lady, propriitors and managers hesitate. 
One man, indeed, was blunt enough. 

“You look honest, and I daresay you’d 
be able to do the work all right, but your 
looks are against yon. You’re too pretty, 
my girl, that’s what’s the matter with 
von, and you’re too much of a lady. 1 
don’t think the other girls would like you. ' 
May be they would, but yon can never 
tell. They’cf be jealous of you. There, 
that’s the whole thing in a nutshell. 
You’d get all the best tipping customers, 
and you’d set all the assistants by the 
ears, lor all the men would be tumbling 
over themselves after you. Sorry, but we 
like to keep the peace.’' . 

Another man was even more blunt j m- 
deed, he 
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”6o and get something in your own 
luK, my dear, governessmg or something 
like that,” this one said. ”Wc don't want 
feat ladies mesnng abont in our kitchens 
and plaecs, and then going away speaking 
at publk' meetings and writing in the 
papers about the disgraecful way waitress¬ 
es are treated. Oh, 1 know ! I hid one oi 
your lot here once, but no more, thank 
you. Got up a strike amongst the girls, 
she did.” 

And so the weary days went on, soon 
drawing out into weeks, Gladys, indeed, 
Ending out the strange truth of the state¬ 
ment that her looks were against her as a 
waitress. But there was really nothing 
else that she could do. She w.as not clever 
enough with her needle to earn anything 
by fancy work, for which, indeed, there is 
little or no demand nowadays She had 
thought onceol going into domestic 
service, but a visit to the registry offiei.* 
soon disabused her of that idea. Servants 
arc always bully wanted, and the woman 
told her bluntly that her inexperience was 
nothing—she could always find work even 
for girls who had never been out before- 
hut here, nuain, it was her looks which 
were agoin>-t iier. 

'y***’* ^ I wish I 

were I” Gladys said more than once to 
herself, as she hurried along through the 
streets, realising that to a lonely girl 
good looks arc indeed a danger. 

And so the weeks went on until the 
golden sovereigns were reduced to one: 
thm, after the last one was thanged, the 
shillings, with alarming rapidity, began to 
go, until now Gladys had but a few 
coppers left. 

It was bitterly cold. She really badly 
wanted new, warm clothing, warm.T than 
that she already had, for when to the best 
of her ability she had last replcmshed her 
wardrobe it was only middle autumn, ani 
now it was the depth oi winter. But new 
clothes could not be thought of„and as a 
matter of fact she reflected with a shiver 
that the day would soon be at hand when 
some of her things would have to go to 
the pawnshop or to the wardrobe dealer. 

_Poor Meg and Ted, too, had fallcu on 
sni times, as Meg had predicted. It was 
one of those hard winters that bring 
misery and sometimes min to the amaii 
street traders, and it was with the utmost 
diSinidty that Ted could bring in a few 


rent of the one small room where they 
lived. The little shop, the little home^ had 
been given up, and most of the furniture, 
so saved and scraped for, had been sold to 
pay the debts. For Ted had been swindled 
over the shop, there was no doubt at all 
about that. The kindhearted aunt, the 
publican’s wife, had helped ’once, and she 
could not be expected to come to the rescue 
now. They had had their chance, and they 
h\d failed. That was the way Ted and 
Meg briefly looked at it: they njust go on 
their own now, to use their favourite ex¬ 
pression. 

Of all this Gladys was thinking os she 
stood under the awning of a secondhand 
tool shop in a crowded, hustling. South 
Lon ion thoroughfare not far from Black- 
friars Bridge. 

There were tools of all kinds displayed 
on tables outside the shop, behind the 
windows of winch were more tools ; ham¬ 
mers, S.IWS, pincers, metal measures, 
stMiige-looking implements of all kinds 
anl conditions were here displayed. There 
were also compassscs, telescopes and 
manners’ instruments; in fact, almost 
every appliance made of metal was to be 
sold at this tmy-fronted shop. 

The proprietor, a little, wizened old 
mail with a dirty face, scrubby beard, and 
eyes peering short-sightedly through steel- 
nmraed glasses perched on the edge of a 
long nose, sat in a chair just by the shop 
entrance. He sat there with his paper 
huddled dose to his nose, evidently im¬ 
pervious to the cold, for he wore no over¬ 
coat, only a shabby old frock-coat of very 
thin material. 

Gladys had taken shelter from the rain 
underneath the awning of the shop; it was 
a shelter overhead at any rate, though 
the cutting wind blew the rain in gustily 
at one side, and she moved uneasily from 
foot to foot, feeling the wet oozing 
through her boots that now badly wanted 
s deing and heeling. In a few days’ time 
there would be rent due; the pawnshop 
would have to find that. But her boots ? 
She must have her boots mended. She 
wondered whether she could make up her 
mind to ask Ted to mend them for aer if 
she bought the leather. Meg had shown 
her with pride a pair that T^ had soled 
and heelra to save expense. Oh, how 
bitterly cold it was, she thought, as she 
shivetra there in her thm coat, whidh 
■waaBtwarm ewng^tfos such ve»tt»er. 
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But then she tried to consok herself with 
the thought that it was lucky she had a 
coat at all; she might have been without 
altogether. 

/‘It won’t hurt you to move on now, 
will it?” wheezed the old man again as, 
a bent old’ figure, he hobbled out with a 
long pole to push up the awning. ‘‘I’m 
not turning you a\vay, mind you; I’m 
just wanting tliat the entrance to my 
shop shouldn’t be blocked up. Oh dear, 
St's bad—trade’s very bad! Can’t afiom 
to lose a^penny these days.” 

“Oh, I’m sorry!” said Gladys. ”1 
didn’t know 1 was blocking up the way. 
I’ll move at once.” 

Gladys took a step away only to find 
her arm clutched by the old man, who 
only just reached up to her shoulder. He 
was looking m her face curiously as he 
held her arm. 

‘‘I suppose you think I’m unkind, don’t 
you? I know! You’ll go away and hate 
me, hate me, think of me as a disagreeable 
old man, won’t you So 1 am, so I am! 
And I’ve got everything to make me hard. 
No money, no money, no money! And 
I’ve got to keep up this shop and to live, 
and an old man like me ought to be 
sitting at his fireside doing nothing. 
Understand, understand ?” 

He spoke rapidly and had a habit of 
repeating himself. Gladys looked at the 
curious old face that was peering into 
hers. 


‘‘Yes, I’m very hard, very hard,’’ he 
went on. ‘‘Butl have to be. Now, look 
here, you’re cold, aren’t you, you’re cold 
I can see it in your face, and I saw j’oiir 
now. What are you doing 
standing here ? I’ve seen you go by every 
monung, watched you, watched you’ve 
got whiter every day. Why don’t yon 
get some work to do? A young, strong, 
healthy girl like you doing nothing, and 
M old man like me has got to work! Go 
inside, go inside, into the shop and into 
the room at the back, and sit by the fire 
and warm yourself. I hate to see people 
lookmg miserable. It makes me miseraole 
hate that, for it’s a hard, 
hard world. An old man like me having 
to woA like this! It’s a shame, thart 
t& Jukkry'!”^®’^' Now go in, get inside 



the shop entrance, chattering away ail 
the time like a volnole parrot. 

•‘Want to get warm, don’t you? It’s 
a good thing to be warm,” went on the 
old man. ‘‘well, go inside and sit down 
there.” 

He took her through the dim shop and 
almost pushed her into a stuffy, rather 
smelly little parlour at the back. It had 
an unmistakable odour which told of 
windows never opened, ol dust accumnlat* 
ed everywhere, in fact, of a general lack 
of cleanliness. There was a dirty whitt 
cloth on the table, a coarse soup plate, a 
rough knife and fork, and some bread on a 
wooden platter. On the hob simmered 
a saucepan. There was a good fire in the 
grate, and Gladys sat down by it thank* 
fully, for she was tired with her long 
walk to the City and back. She bad had 
no breakfast that morning, only just a 
penny cup of tea, for she had not dared 
to risk any of her precious coppers on 
such extravagances as bread and butter. 
She spread her bands to the blaze, 
luxuriating in the warmth, and the old 
man came hobbling into the room. 

“Ah,” he croaked, “all very well for 
you to be sitting there getting warm 
while I’m outside in the cold, but I’m going 
to get warm, too, now. No, I’m going to 
sit here near the door so that 1 can keep 
my eye on that young scoundrel outside. 
Shouldn’t be surprised if he went off with 
something one of these days. Now, wait 
a minute! I’ve got some stew here. 
While I’m putting some out keep your eye 
through the window on that boy. He’s a 
demon, that’s what be is.” 

Through the rather grimy glass half of 
the door Gladys could sec a small boy of 
about fourteen or fifteen standing in the 
shop, evidently taking the place of the 
proprietor while he took his midday meal. 
As Gladys watched she became aware of a 
most delightful smell of cooking, really a 
most appetising and delightful odour, and 
it brought borne to her horribly the 
rememOTance that she had not tastel food 
that day, in fact, nothing since four o’clock 
the day before, and then only a musty egg 
and two thick slices of breacT and butter. 

“There, there,” said the old man, point, 
ing to the soup plate heaped with the riedt, 
savoury stew, "you eat that now. It'll 
do you good. 1 hate to see white faces 
like/ours about; they make me miserable 
—miseraMe. Go on, eat it up, eat H up, 
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iMr I tluEbe ciroM, and I’m a tarribljr crosi 
>0Ui maa- This’ll do for me.” 
i From a hook on a shelf close by he 
fook down a teacup, there being no more 
elates visible. 

“But I can’t take your plate!” said 
Gladys, bewildered, hardly realising that 
•he was suddenly transported from the 
•old outside to warmth and a meal. 

“Then if you don’t like it, go-go' I 
can’t abide people arguing with me. Eat 
it all up, or u yon don’t want to, go out 
again into the cold. Go on ' I don’t want 
an^isagreeable people here.” 

Gtadys laughed; sue re illy couldn't help 
it. The old man was so quaint, so insistent 
on the iact that it was a hard world, that 
tlnngs were disagreeable, and yet in his 
Strange, crusty manner he was being so 
kind. So Gladys sat down and grntctully 
tasted the stew. 

“Oh, how delicious!” she said. “It’s 
most beautifully cooked.” 

“()t course, of course! 1 do it myself. 
Can’t stand a worn in messing about with 
my food. There’s the bread—nclp yourself. 
Aim if you want anything to dnn't you 
can make yourself a cup of tea—there’s 
some in that tin over there. N iw you sit 
there as long as you like and keep warm, 
while 1 go out to the front again. Can’t 
trust anybody. 1 know that boy’ll rob 
me some day. Stop as long as you like, 
and for Heaven’s sake try and look 
hupy.” 

Out Vrent the strange old m in, and in a 
tew seconds the small boy, red-headed, 
with a turn-np nose and impudent eyes, 
taun^ into the room. 

“I «nerally ’ave wot old Nosey leaves, 
Miss/^ said the boy. “Stoo smdls a bit 
gooa this mornm’.” 

A cheeky, typical Cockney boy was this, 
and Gladys watched him tuck into what 
was left of the stew with a fine, healthy 
appetite. 

“Ah, that was good!” he said when he 

S id finished. “When I’ve got through a 
t of puddin’ that mother’s keepin’ for me 
at 'ome, I shan’t ’urt.” 

“Good gracious, are yon going to eat 
plodding alter all ttet stew 1” said Gladys. 
“Now, where’s the place, where you wash 
chn’tleave these things dirty like 

“WfiOh up I Wash up !” The boy spoke 
ahaoft in^onor. “Why, qM Nosey, ’c just 
tiBaes>hi>utder ttw tap in the nnk and 


then lets ’em dr^, or very likely ’e used the 
same things twice.” 

“That’s very horrid,” said Gladys, de¬ 
cisively, “Aren’t you going to wash up 
your cup ?” (The boy had taken ^ another 
trom a nail) “Ugh,” she went on, “I hate 
to see people eat like this. Aren’t there 
any more plates? Now,^come along, the old 
gentleman has been very kind to me ; he’s 
given me a meal anl let me get warm ; the 
least that I can do is to leave his things 
clean for him Don’t you think so ?” ' 

“Well, I never! 1 never thought of it. 
I suppose 1 ought to ’ave washed up every 
day. But ’e didn’t seem to mind. All right, 
I’ll ’elp. Miss.” 

The kettle was soon boiling, the things 
were taken into a very g.imy scullery at 
the back and washed up, atid put away on 
the shelves ; the tablecloth was folded up 
and put away, and then Gladys lookra 
round for a duster, or its equivalent. She 
founl a dilapidated old rag, which she 
used with some effect on the dresser and 
tiblc, after which she tidied up the hearth 
and grate an 1 generally made the place a 
little more orderly in appearance. 

The sm ill boy, who informed her that 
he only attended to the shop during old 
Nosey’s dinner hour, had gone by now, 
and Gladys was giving one last regretful 
look at the bright fire, for now she felt 
that she really must go. This strange old 
person had been exceedingly charitable to 
her, and she must now go out into the 
cold, away back to her own Uttle bedroom 
to—to what ? Well, to think, to sit hud¬ 
dled up with the counterpane or blanket 
around her, trying to keep warm, think¬ 
ing, thinking, thinking. 

“H illo, hallo, what have yon been do¬ 
ing ?” said the old man, suddenly coming 
into the room. “You’ve been interfering 
with my room ' Oh, it’s very hard that I 
can’t have things left alone 1” 

“I’m sorry. 1 thought yon would like 
the place tidied up a little. It was reaUy 
rather untidy,” said Gladys. “But 1 must 
go now. Thank you very much for the 
warmth and the food. It’s very kind of 
you.” 

“Kind \ Kmd ? I’ve never been kind in 
my life. Sit down, sit down 1 The shop’s 
shut—got to shot it at one o’clock. Fool¬ 
ish Act of Parliament. Can’t even leave 
an old man alone. Sit down, sit down 1” 

Really this was a most extraordinary 
oM thought Ghdys, as she sat 
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down in the high-hacked chair by ti|c 
fire. 

The old man sat down opposite to her. 
He looked and looked at her, and then 
looked again, his hands clutching the anus 
on each side of his chair, his face working, 
till at length Gladys saw a large tear rul 
down eadi cheek, leaving a little white 
furrow on the grimy skin. 

“Her eyes, her eyes ! And her mouth ! 
Her eyes and her mouth!” he repeated, 
Poking away. 

And then suddenly he snatched out from 
his pocket a most unclean-looking handker¬ 
chief and dabbed furiously at his face. 

"There, I am being made miserable 
again ! Oh, it’s a hard world, venr hard." 

"What is it that’s upset you asked 
Gladys rather timidly, thinking for a 
moment that she was in the presence of a 
lunatic. 

"Yes, you’re just like her, just like my 
daughter. She died twenty years ago. 
I’ve seen you go by every day, but I’ve 
never seen you so close as this before. Yes, 
her eyes and her mouth ! She was all that 
was left to me—all, and when she died I 
was left alone. Twenty odd years have I 
sat in that chair outside my shop, and 
never has a woman entered this room all 
this time until now. Just like her, just 
like her in the eyes and the mouth 

And again the old man's eyes were fixed 
on Gladys. 

"Who are you? What arc you? Tell 
me something about yourself,’’ he went 
on. "I’m a very hard old man, but you 
remind me of her.’’ 

Gladys told him briefly that she was 
just a girl trying to earn her living, and 
that she wasn’t very successful at it. 

The old man was silent for a few 
seconds, then he went to an old-fashioned 
writing-table at the side, unlocked a 
drawer, and brought out of it a 
photograph which be showed to Gladys. 

"That wasmydanghter—my daughter,’’ 
he said. "She looked after me for a long 
time after her mother died, and then she 
died too. You’re like her, you know, 
you’re like her.” 


Gladys looked at the t^oiograph, bnt 
of course she tould hardly tell whether 
there was a likeness or not J idle murmured 
something incoherently and then handed 
it back to the old man. 

"Look here,” he said after he had pat 
the photograph back, "yoM Want worit, 
don’t you; you want work? Wodldyou, 
like.to come and live here and he^ me 
look after the shop ? I’m getting old, ver* 
old. There’s a room here that yon cotdd 
have, and you could have your food, toO, 
of course, and I’d give you—what? 
very poor; I can’t give you veiy madh, 
Say eight shillings a week 7 That’s morie 
than I would give anyone else, more than 
I’d give any other woman, for I wouldn’t 
have one in the house. But you’re like 
her, you’re like her.” 

A room, food, eight shillings a weeki 
Had miracles happened? Gladys looked 
at the old man. He was a strange, weird, ' 
eccentric old cieature; he had evidently 
loved his 'daughter, that pretty, smiling 
girl of the photograph. Food, lodging, and 
eight shillings a week! Should she take it 7 
Yes, of course! And anyway, she thought 
to herself, she could earn ner money and 
her keep by looking after the old fellow. 
The place was really filthily dirty; he 
lived in a hngger-mngger manner; she 
could make him comfortable. Ana at 
any rate her immediate future would be 
safe; the vision of being again outcast 
and homeless, which stalk^ with her 
everywhere, had vanished. 

"But you kaow nothing of me? Yon 
would want a reference first I You could¬ 
n’t take anybody perfectly strange into 
your house,’’ she said. 

"Yes, I could, yes, I could if I liked. I’ll 
take you because you’re like her. Will you 
come 7 I want somebody. I’m getting 
old; getting old.” 

“Yes, I’ll come,” said Gladys simply. 

So that night Gladys was installed under 
the roof Of Amos Ciaymer,dealer in second¬ 
hand tools and scientific instruments. 

(To be co aliam d). 
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SHAItTIJfIKBTAN : THE BOLPU« SCIIOOI. Of 
. ^AI^ORAffArM Taoork fy W. W. Peirsm. Pub- 
fisi^ by MacmiHatt St Co, 4^. 6d. Net 

The Atram at Sbaafiniketan, Bolpnr, founded by 
Mabattbi OeTcadranath Tagore and started by his 
VOB, tbe poet Sir XabindrADatn Tagore, has, in recent 
•mm, awakened the interest of many people who are 
^terested in the poet's life and works. Various 
aeerants of the Khool have been published from time 
'is tinw in Bnglish and American papers and it may 
therefore, that there is nothing new to com- 
: mweicate with K||ard to it. Bence the present 
account of "Shantmiketan” by Mr. Pearson, seems 
to hare little justification for its appearance, consider- 
ingthat so much has already been written about the 
school and that, after all, the account of a tiny school 
ja no better than a prospectus, interesting only to 
' those who are concerned with educational work and 
awthods. 

Snt tbe title is misleading ; for the book consists 
vAdt Aetely of an account of the school but also of a 
iSoitk: of litera^ creation and tbe account senring 
only as a beautiful prelude to it. The book contains 
Mexeellent translation by Mr. Pearson of a lovely 
]it^ tale of the ancient asram times,'taken from the 
Mahabharata and written by the late Satish Chan- 
Ora Roy, a poet of rare promise, who unfortunately 
OieO quite young at Bolpnr. I suppose that readers 
t# the’’Modem Review" are familiar with some of 
Ua poeinc which have been translated from his 
•ahpi»* by Mr. C. F. Andrews and Mr. W. 
W.jFnnon and printed from time to time in this 
M^ier. Tbe short but sweet introduction of this poet 
itty Rabindranath Tagore in this book, will, tlieretbre, 
rJheb* mhny readers to appreciate how the spirit of the 
^tOtttbM poet Satisbebandra and tbe spirit of tbe 
l^tittiketan asram were in the closest possible 
'ifinity and identity and reflected on each other in a 
wbnderfid wanner and how the story also, thatfol- 

& holds a mirror, us it were, to that wondetfnlly 
OBhed spirit of tbe poet and the asram. For 
IteiAort etory, ‘The Gift to the Guru’, is nothing 
hilt on idealiwd and imaginative pictnre of the 
Sisittm of the olden dnyi. It was, however, not 
qtritten Mcely ftoffi an idyllic interest like Haw- 
iHKirtte’s Tangkwood Tales for children, but from 
tth inner and vital spiritnai interest, for the 
ttjune asram was taking a new form amid tbe 
jMNiditioas of modern life and the tame ideals were 
iMhikiiig their modem expression when Satisebaodra 
smUng his sto^. - ft was, therefore, a new ’Vita 
^Nnova'hewai writing, for he was actaally revivify- 
tthe old associations and interests of life, tbe old 
iilsiiflife, in his little tale. Be was, in the words 
.rRabkidraoath Tagore, ''briaging to the surfaice, 
^ttdr dally nsi and purification, the stream of ideals 

;** the name of the Work is ’Satisehandra Rschana- 
or the writiim of Satisefaandra and ie to be 
*ffthe Fnblishihg House, 33, CornwaUis 


that originated in the summit of our past, flowing 
underground in the depth of India’s soil,—tbe ideals 
of simplicity of life, clarity, of spiritnai vision, purity 
of heart, harmony with the universe, and thecon- 
sijousness of tbe infinite personality in all creation.” 
Consequently, it was the vision of a greater ’Earthly 
Paradise’, tbe Paradise that no change of time conld 
deprive India of, that stirred the yonng poet Satis to 
the depths of bis soul and made him frame out tlie 
story, which seems to be so simple, yet is so perfect in 
its artistic form and imaginative qoalilies, and more 
than anything else, in its rare power of shaping tbe 
incidents into symbols of tbe eternal values of life. 
This latter quality really elevates it into sometbiug 
iufittitelv much greater than a mere tale for children. 
In its imaginative qualities, the story bears very 
much rcsembtance with Hawthorne’s Tanglewood 
Talcs and George Macdonald's Fairy Tales. . But the 
exquisite descriptions here and there, e.g., the des¬ 
cription of the forest in chap, iv, the description of 
the palace of Poushya in chapter v and tbe descrip¬ 
tion of the nether re^ons in chap, vii, can stand good 
comparison in power of imaginative delineation with 
the description of forest in Hyperion and the descrip¬ 
tion of the bottom of tbe sea in Eodymion, of 
Keats. 

Tbe descriptions in Salishcbaudra's talc are so very 
Keats-like and astonishingly betray Keats’ delight in 
sensuous beauty and his power ol apt imagery. 
The ilinstrations of the story by Mnkul Chandra 
Dey, a young artist of great promise, have been 
beantiiully done and have added to the charm of 
the story. 

Therefore, Mr. Pearson's account of the Khool has 
really been a ‘fitting introduction’ to the story, for 
the story would appear to be quite childish and 
trivial unless there was the background of the pre¬ 
sent asram in whose fitting alone it could impress 
and its underlying symbols could he understood. Of 
course, as an account, Mr. Pearson’s description of 
the Khool is charming and exquisite and reads al¬ 
most like a beautiful idyll or a folklore of the an¬ 
cient times, reproduced into modern form by a poet- 
heart, whose imagination and aesthetic sympathies 
have diKovered a frash beanty and a new meaning 
in it. Tbe account is amaxingly accurate and faith¬ 
ful, not a single item being left out, however trivild it 
may appear to be. In fact, every little detail of the 
asram life has_ been ivcorded with the utmost sym¬ 
pathy and with a feeliim of wonder, as tbongh it 
were a new discovery to the writer. This quoli^of 
sympathy has made this account of the KhOol ao 
marveUoutly sweet and refiresbing. 

But Mr. Pearson’s account, exquisite as it 
j»rj» larlfing in one thing which cannot naturally 
be filled by him. We cannot. expect him to tw 
ns in what ways tbe modern asram, as an edn- 
eationol institution, has ’ been fostering and 
fitftbering the race-cuttnre and the race-heri¬ 
tage of India and how far it has been aide to em¬ 
body within, ifoelf the historic conKioutness of our 
This question, it must be admitted, ia a 
olthongh Mn Pearsoh’s account tlirowi 
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tight on it here and there, eepeeiall; where he ihowi 
the diSereneei hf temperament of the Indian and the 
Bngliah boy in the conclndmg portion of hti aecoont, 
yet he hat barely touched upon the fringe of this 
molt important queition throughuat hii account. 
The hatocy of the ichool » not bound up with that 
of the poet’i life alone bat with the hiatory of the life 
of Bengal alio We all know that when the 
achnol waa founded, Bepgal was paaaing through 
the birth-tbroei of a new national conacionaneai, 
which would ahake off the fettera of mtdiectual 
thraldom of the weal, unbar the gatea of tt^e 
paat hentage of ract-wiadom and ratMultuR, 
renovate ana rqiureuate them in tne condition!, 
of modern 4ife, and naher in a new epoch of 
hiilory The poet, like a true prophet whuh he la, 
had Tiaiona of this new birth, had voiced it alreadv 
in hia ‘Naivedya’ or Ofieringa to God, hii ‘Katha* or 
hiatonral balladi, lome of which have been tranalat 
ed in ‘Fruit Gathering ’ He waa full of India and 
her gloriouB paat at that time Ind<a’a greateil con 
tiibution to the world, kr ‘Upamahada, containing 
her rich apintual wiadom originated in the loreat 
nnivcraitics oi aaranis Tbcic the Kisbia or the wise 
men, freed from the. bonds of stale ami aociety, 
thought the boldest thoughts, dieamt the greatest 
dreams felt the divincst feelinga for all hninauity Thi 
ideal ol a new Hiahmaduryasram, situated lai a vay 
from the dissipations of city life and nursed and suckl 
ed in the bosom ol Mother Niture, dawned on the 
poet’s mind and haunted In n, like a \ ision, day and 
night He thought ol 'Shantiniketan', the place of 
meditation of bis saintly father It was theie, under 
tlic ehatun frees, with inhnite solitude of space around 
him, that the great spirit ol the Maharahi lound 
The tepose ol his heart 
The joy of his mind 
The peace of bis soul 

The p jet could not choose a fitter place for an 
asrani, wbeie the spiiitnnl culture ol India would 
have a fresh lenewat 

But the ennneetiott of the asram with the historic 
poet of India, althongh leit out by Mr Pearson 
in hia aoeount, has been finely dealt with by Rabindra¬ 
nath in bis beantifnl introdutliun, which givea ns 
a bit of hib autobiography and is Ihereiore ex¬ 
tremely interesting 1 cannot reiiain from quoting 
here a few passages from the inlruductiim which 
will illnmmate this aspect of thi asram — 

"The greatest teacheis in anutnt India, whose 
names are still remembered, wtie forest dwUleis 
By the shady border of some sacreil liter or 
Himalayan lake they bnilt their altar of lire, graced 
their rattle, harvested wild iite and fruits for tbtir 
f jod, bred with their wives and childten in the bosom 
of primeval nature, meditated upon thi deepest 
probltms of the soul, and made it their otgect of life 
to grow in sympathy with all creation and m cum 
munion with the Supreme Being There students 
flocked round them and had then lessons of immoital 
life in the atmosphere of troth, peace and firecdom of 
the spiiit. 

‘Thottgh in later ages circumstonces changed and 
numerons kingdoms, great and small, flounsbed in 
wealth and power, and forests began to give way to 
towns with moltiplicatioa of laxnnet in the homes of 
the rich, the highest ideals of civdisation m onr 
country ever remained the ideals of those forest 
umveraities. All our great daiaic poets in tbeuepic 
veraea and dfamas looked back wiro nyereace imn 
tfeat^dcadgybreeAf^dK awafcetuaeat «f Iwm'e 


“In the modern time my tani has also come to 
dream of that age towering Alum all uee of ubee- 
quent faietory in the gceatatni of its raplicity and 
wtedomofpnre life. While epeading ngimtpartof 
my youth m the nverelde eolitodc of the eaaabaoke 
oitfaePadma,attmecame when I woke ttp to the 
call of the spirit of my eoantry and mi ImpdM to 
dedicate iny hte m furthering toe purpoee tut net in 
the heart of her hietory I wemed choked lor breath 
in the bideoni Bighimare of onr preseat time, mean- 
inglms in itt petty ambitions of poMtty, aw Ait l|k 
me the etruggle of my motherland for awafcmag la 
epiritual emancipation 

“Then came to me a vision of the fiilneet of the 
inner man which was attained in India la the solcmA 
seclusion ol her forests w heo'the rest of the worU waa 
hardly awake The truth berame dear to me-fttat 
India had cut her path and broadened it for ogee,^ 
path that leads to a life Teaching beyond death, 
rising high above the idealisation oi political selfisn- 
ness and the insatiable iuit for accnmulatioa of 
materials . . . 

“Thus the exclusnenese of my literaro life bntit 
Its barriers, coming into touch with the deeper as|dr> 
ations ol my counto wbub lay hidden in hlnr heart,* 
1 came to live iii the Shanlioiketan sanctnaiy founded 
by my fathci and then, gra inally gathered round mpi 
under the ahades of sal treei, boys from dittaM 
homes ” 

This introduction, therefore, was absnlatdy otao* 
lary, tor witbont it from Mr Pearson's account om 
could baldly differenuate the Bolpnr School firom anjr 
open air echonl in Europe and .\menca, Irom George 
Junior Republic for instance, with which the Bolpur 
school was compared by many Amencan papers. But 
on the other baud, there ought to be a line of dc> 
markation between Bolpur asram ud othWT 
orthodox .israms started in different placet In India, 
foi instance, the Gnrukula Asram at Hard war. to 
understand the essential diQerencei between tbeat 
narams, one mast know more of the hietoty of the 
development ol the Bolpnr ichool into its present 
form 

The school hni grown along with the growth of 
the poet 8 tnnei life and the growth of his times. It 
has, therefore, from 1901 when it was first founded 
till 1917, the present year, (the date of ite founda¬ 
tion has not oeeu mentioned by Mr Pearson), pas^ 
throngh quite a variety oi itagee Pur four yean, 
since iti foundation, the asram went on hamming the 
old forgotten strum that came hum the past, from 
the woodlands of Atyan India of fonr tbonsana yean 
ago Then there burst into the country a thnnder- 
storm The gieat national movement with iti 
trnmpet blast of Bandc Mataram, its flaunting hopn 
and high aspirations, its riotous excitement and 
Irantic expectancy, came The poet became its high 
priest fhe asram was no longer a shadow of tne 
benighted pdst, it was a reality olAfae dawning day. 
The countiy-conscioueness eutged high in the aerani. 
Of coarse, the western featnrn of the sdiool, e g>, actt- 
overnment of the boys and the atinosphen of few. 
om, did not snlfer at this period. But the emphaeie 
wae certainly laid on the epint of ancient India. Not 
limply on the epiritnal iide of ancient In^ but 08 
the eideofsociai life and rntce aa wetl,. which wen, 
without quettion, narrow and conventloa-boBad. 

Fortunately, the narrow and aggrenive baee on 
which Hie whole movement was wo Aed ont, making 
patnotnm an end onto iteelf and effideney the goal 
of all activitieh grew dtecordant to the poet’e grows 
lag qdritiial lift, Be raddealyMthiatMuawayAwK 
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Se loaghe loll^iie df lie 

'Vaieefiel joy of eatiitCj. lie longbt the 
a of roiritael life, Ife woi tben that 

rbfw loager ’CitiDjali’ poerni were written. - 


toar Of t{w caaooaaAt. I fadkee tbai 

ideal'hovering over tlw eatth^-an ideeiLcI ltliatFn^ 


of miritael liie, Ife wai then that' dbe which if not the mere ontcohn of imuinadoh^ 
ler 'Citenjair poeoMi wen written. hot the ultimate eeelit; toward! wbidi all nti^ aie 
_____ * 1 .. ---I.. I.Mkee ^at thie Tffion of Patadieeie to 


'<r'V J(o wordi of mine ean deieribe ^the poet’e devotion 
.'^fili'thc worii of the eeram after hie retirement ftom 
■ •#taa dei hlem.He became mote and more mdltative and 
.hjtncrfiil, eereoe and repoaefid in hie manner and talk, 
.''Bna at tM eatne time be took npoa binuelf all the 
iofrijraad faumUe dntieeof fchool'^teaching, achool- 
ISiipKiiOtt and; Kbool-management. Sometimea be 
-^'lilrtd the eaffie room with the boje. who had 
'5. Mm aiwayf with them in' their pla;! and paetimet 
' 'and in their honn. of recreation. The bojri fre- 
:' ^Vently encroached on hi* time and kienre, which 
M oiOet for hie art-creationa Bathe was so 
' bcnij^iao tender, so very considerate that he would 


MthetiatOp when oompoi 
.to a‘hoy who would 


ig a poem and attend 
thns intrude on him 


be seen in the innli^t, and the greoi of the earth, hs 
the flowing stieams, in the beahty of sprii^ time, 
and the repose of a winter monung. Bveiywbere la 
this earth the spirit of Paradise is pwake and sending 
forth its v6iee.........._Bveir the mpit depreesed, in 

tome moment of thrir llvee, have been tonched by the 
voice, and not altogether loft....... 

• '“I know that some who are here are being trained 
to be teachere. That is my vocation aleo, bnt 1 neVkr. 

had any training.One thing is tmlrsneeded to he 

a Teacher of children— it is to be Tike cbilaren...” 

AyiTKDMaB CBAKSAVAKrr. 


gmlm" ?n’:^^;t.»r Ren« 0 BaK*VH TaoocH-d sketch of his m and 

: I have already said that during these ycari works. Second Edilion. 0. A. Natesoo & Co, 
’“.Jjiost of hie ‘Gitanjnli’ songe were compoied. On Madras. Price Rs. O-i-O. 
wadneedayi, the eervice-d^ of the aeram, the poet 

■ mve the aeram people hie dieconrses of the 'Sadhana.' The four anna popnlar seriee of biographical book- 
. That, nil the worke whieh have woo for him world- iete of eminent Indiana pnbliehed by Meiers. Nateson 
vsnstation, were primarily meant for bis asram- & Co., like most other popnlar and cheap series of 
chlkiren,.tiny boys between S add 16. boohe, are ecrappy and superficial and dwell more on 

" fli. vi.lt to England and America, hi. fame of We\h?n™n’thrdet'oe^'^om^^^^^^ fem“»?l! 

'of^world!mirren^*Lto*the*aiikt ”®"‘’ influencee which shape him, the 

attempt at adjustment of the inner and the outer 
' mee? iSd mfonlf manifest both in his life as 

well a. in his creations of art and each other real 

:2ttfeSlS«onb^ &uL‘.'‘7he"skrtch*‘‘5^^^^^ 

' liidtAii Guitsi in the flsrftiR poyit The Aatfoicp life and'irarks under review, is therefore nnsa^sfac- 
MMlsb!’^«iKb?«n!?»ri»n*[n^the'b'inheritweof merely stitches together the newspaper 

""" “'*“** comments and criticisms of Rabiadranath’e Bnglwh 

'Oonwe homamsm. books (hie Bengali booki have not been mentioned at 

) Vhat the ideal of the aeram now ii, may be all) and scrappy excerpts from them here and 
■leased from the short address^ which Rabindranath there. 

Mvered hefore Tokyo boys in Japan and which, if each penny’scries are really neceasaiy for popn- 

larUingagreatman-elifeandworke. they ought to 


Ihrivug to bnild sp in the asram today. 
■ wract from the addreie 


Here is an 


life and works nnder review, is therefore nnsafisfac- 
tory, for it merely stitches together the newspaper 
comments and criticisms of Rabiadranath’s English 
books (bis Bengali books hare not been mentionra at 
all) and scrappy excerpts from them here and 
there. 

If such penny’scries are really neceasaiy for popn- 
larteing a great man's life and worke, they ought to 
be written by competent people who really know the 
man and his works intimately. 

Ajikomu CBAKRavaaTT. 


, “liy .dear gonng friends, do not be frightened at The Indo-Arvah Races, STOdv OF THE Orioik 
£ rtH«,'^^^^e.“OT®mw5l*kf«nlTkni^ OF Isdo-Aryah people and Institutions fy 


look titmN foriMds^ wi^^ my grey beard and 


me'die fewM e e By keeping at .a distance from me. 
eottld'Show my aeatt, ybh would find it gmn 
..^goniuii^^jieriiaps yonder than some of yon who 
r'- iMStending before me. And yon wonid find, »*°i 
..ffent.! am childish enoi^ to believe in tbingiwhum 
;'Rk|igrewn-dp people of the modem age, with u>**f 
'^ .igperiar . wisdom, hove become ariinmed to owR,*r 


Ramaprosad Chanda, Raj’shahi t^i6. Pi I, pp, l-tj^ 
price Rs.j or 6s, Si, 

Mr. Ramaprosad Chanda of RajsfaaU bths ontr 
Indian scholar who has taken up Craniometty sen- 
onily. More than once the Government of Ben^i has 
deputed him to obtain anthronometric data for a pro¬ 
per diaentsion ol the origin ot the tribei and castes of 
Bengal. Ven recently the Director General of Archaeo¬ 
logy in India has granted him a special icholarebip 

indiSuent oartf 













of Indian raeei and caste ortgin, in a stientific 
spirit and m the approved accoraU historical 
method, defying the socolled champions of the ortho 
dox religion whose mam functions m the20tbcen 
tnry seem to be the retardation of the growth of 
knowledge and the progress of the Indian people 
The pnblication of the work brings to light sevtral 
conclusions which will delight and enlighten serious 
stndpnts of history Conclufcions tbst had been 
hitherto but dieams of antiquarians and Archaeo¬ 
logists are now demonstiated as being true and log! 
cal The book is full of such conclusioas and the 
discussions that precede them aie as interesting 
and as learned as the conclusions themselves 

The first chapter is devoted to the discussion of 
the Aryan and non Aryan inhabitants of the Vedic 
penod In a few short ensp sentences the author 
demonstrates the origin of the Sudras and the Nisa 
das oi Vrdic India The Varnas of the Vedic period 
were originally hve in number —(1) Ihe Priests, (2) 
the dghting men (3) the tradesmen and husbandmen 
(4 the serfs and (5) the aboiiginals That the 
Sudras of this period srere a diSerent race from the 
aboriginals has been proved by a quotation or two 
and the conclusion is so decisive that I sincerely 
hope nobody in India or abroad will venture to 
raise these questions in future The budra is the 
Serf, who had no political existence, who had no 
light to property and whose life was his masters 
The Nisada on the other hand according to the 
descriptions contained in ancient lileiatnre was the 
only possible ancestor of modern aboriginal tribes 
Linguistic proofs, reduced to chart and graphs, has 
enabled Muolars to determine the close relation 
of the languages ot the Mnndas, the aboriginal in 
habitants of the tub montane tracts to the south 
of the Himalayas and theMonkbmer group of the 
northeastern frontier and the far east These 
data combined and arranged hen led Mr Chanda 
to deduce the theory that the onginal inhabitants 
of this country were of Tibcto-Burman otigm, 
whose descendants still inhabit the frontier and 
the rocky fastnessess of central India 
One of the most important contributions to our 
knowledge of Indian History, in recent days, is Mr. 
Chanda’s admiralde analysis of the origin of the 
Indo-Aryan invaders It has been demonstrated, in 
a acientiSc manner and I believe tor the first time, 
that the Indo-Aiyans were not a Homogeneous 
people and that the pnncipnl tnbes or castes difiered 
in ongm. Ur. Chanda has defidtely proved from 
qnotatiGMis from the Vedie Hteiatnre that ttefoah- 
manas or tte p^tly enite sonsisted of two diftont 
<rwp« HD Tta orienal who.wprt 
ijkfaBtifiiwdMo«]|£u«fU 191 UstijldHUfitiiwei 

..MfifiW.aw ... mil ., * . .s. il.v i. . . 


or 

Eathiawad peninsula and thence migrated 
Matbnrd lending indirect suppoit to the Sig-VsfSe 
tradition that the Yndas together with thcTnrvsMfe 
came from beyond the tea The author dednese, 
perhaps correctly, that the Aryan immigrants fron 
Mesopotamia must have abioitxd a good deal of 
Slemitic blood in their Syrian home and were probably 
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Purni, Druhyus and Anus, meationed in ttm Kigi 
Veda along with tbe Vadus and Tnrvasos, may faatv 
come from the same quarteri and wete probably m 
tbe same physical tvpe The atrangement of tamp 
data and the original conclusions the author amvet 
at, has led him to make a pronouncement, which srOi 
startle the advocates of the so-called modern ortho* 
doxy, who still eecm to believe in tbe deecent oi their 
anceetors from tbe month the breast, the hands and 
the legs of the Creator • 

"Pair and fair haired Rsi clans from the North, 
dark or brown Yojamana tnbet from Sonth weitSTf 
Asia, and tbe very dark aboriginal Ntsados wets tte 
ethnic elements out of which grew up the fire pnmafjir 
Yarn is or castes " 

Tbe second chiptcr of the work entitled "Indo- 
Aiyunsofthe outer countries" is a long rambling 
narrative The author begins with tbe demoVeation 
of the bonndaties ot the Aryan kingdomi m ths 
\edic period and comes to the conclnsion that the 
tind occupied by the early Aryans consisted 
the tract between the Sntlej in tbe welt and the 
Kansil I in the east Western Punjab, Smdh, Oaimt, 
Matwa, Bihar and Bengal were outside tbe pale Of 
IndoAiynn occupation In latter periods these 
pros inces were gradually and sparsely colonised by 
the Aryans, and their ongmal inhabitantf, earning 
in cuniait with s more intelleitnal race, snccombed 
to their inflnence and gradually adopted their 
language, manuere and enstoms Thna there were 
two concentric cireles, the innei one hems the fmier 
ring o( Aryan habitation in India, whde the onter 
one wae the ontermost pale of Aryan inflnence in 


Sir George Gnerson'e map shows veiy clearly that 
the miiTdle country was the real bnMUt ot thf 
early Aryans and their descendants, while • ring 
of provinces around it from Wmtern Pugfab to 
BeaW formed the onter zone of tbe infin^ of 
Indo Aryan tangnagea lacidentaHy Urn anthw 
disenssea the interesting probtem Of Empires in 
aaeient India He proves with great lucidity that 
the ohwfa of the AtyM tnbes or dans ruled over 
petty itnus m the Ydlie period and that none of 
could ever form An »npire worth the flonw. 
Il^tbeAryonleed AbovbpoAb of the osteVKiMm 
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a iaflocMc artiofifitiadee^iledinbriiii* 
tbe different . prpTineek of thb vait 
/ nader the role of -a liiigle wonarcb. ilt the 
thi* chapter the antbor .h>troducet the real 
t^thewnrk. He baa ata^ted a new theory, 
^ oa lingniatic and ctaoiological CTidcace, 
.'.^^ehardiag to which Northern India waa occupied 
vff tltUlKd white Aryan race with round heada, 
had amarehtly ditpcraed the Dravidiana 
^^MTOtehand. The autaor namea thia race RomO' 
:f'.Al(^a and prorea that they bad atao come from 
'.«ae deaerta of Central Aaia where Stein, Grunwedei 
! Ahd other exjdorera have brought to light numeroua 
putauMripta which contain apecimena of their 
ancient langmge. In thia chapter the author hoa 
^ ^mptetely awathed Sir Herbert Kialey’a theory 
; iatiojit the origin of ancient racea. Behaa proved 
vhejFdnd doahi that Scytho-Dravidian and Mongolo- 
J^i^ian racea are but mytba. He finds a reference 
>r|^'1^ia early immination in the legenda of the first 
f;<hO|mMttioa of Kaahmir. 

third chapter of the work ia devoted to the 
’ Sdhntiaaina of the origin and development of modern 
jV:Bi^aviani. The aubject haa long bMn one of keen 
^'.^Otjtroveray ; the crucisl point being tbe identity of 
’ JCriahna with Chriat and the amount of influence 
.^teyted by Chriatanity on the development of the 
Kriebna culb The author diacuaaca the 
varioue theoriei and criticioea world-renowned 
acholari like Weber and Bhandarkar. Hia method ia 
: 'itiirayi accurate. He bringa together ail the material 
tut baa come to light up to date and he deducea the 
v fiA that the Vaianava religion known in the earlier 
; ^Uea, aa the Bhagabata religion, ia mentioned in the 
? ilribina-autra where four principal powera are 
1 ehameraied. The peraonification of these abstract 
fideaa ia a very interesting study and the author 
r;’demc»oatratea, the process with verv great ability. 
Iwidentally iie hat proved that the Vaianava canon, 

; Fanearatra ia unorthodox or non-Vedic. The author 
BiMett this history of a religioua idea with political 
'»ry when be states“the nn-flrahmanicVoan- 
or Pancaratra was probably first confined 
,'to the Yadava clan of Kahatryaa to which 

jCfithhwVaaodeva himself belooged.The Yadavaa 

iSatvataa were originally settled in Saurastra or 
'' .Kathiawar peninanlp and then spread to 
^ra. Krishna-Vatndcva or Kcaava, the ton of 

._deva of the Yadavaa or Satvata clan and of 

{^^hl wife Devaki, was born in Mathnra and afterwards 

.;.j^rated to Pvaraka in Sanraatra.Perhapa 

grnt Satvata chief—great in war and policy aa 
'lull oa in pbilotopby and religion—taught what be 
hod lehrot from hia teacher,—the practice of morality 
■ and the true sacrifice and worship of Vishnu as 
. Rod of Gods (Monotheism) to men of his own clan 

. ' Whose gnidt -friend and philosopher he was." 

' ^The monotheistic rriigion that Kriahoa-Vasudeva 
i'tiMgfatto men ol hia own elan waa handed on by the 
^ m to the Saurastra* and Abbiraa who gave 
^ ^<he UB-Vedic tarn. Vaandeva, bit brother Sankar- 
. .Miia, hit ion PUdyunma and hia grandson Animd- 
.. 'oU were probably deified by these dntiandera who 
My ontalde the pale of Buddbiim.'’ The author ia 
or opinion that Kritbna was deified at a period 
ealiVer tUn tlyadeification Kama the heto of the 
‘vljliiridm dam The Ayatara otlt of the Brahmone 
- - ohated dw ttn-Vedie Fancaitatfa ayetem Md 

•t about-a diai^' In it wbhiih -BnalM led to Its 
‘ alatUtwthuoa xi^u df adUt tM 
•uraiU 'U it miy be ta tha Orthodaw 
beta ,a»toricaf|y .tjltaNifiM and I|gH. 


afraid there is to eay agataat it em front 

the point ofvtew of orthodoxy, 

- The fourth diapter it devoted to the dfeeuUoa 
of the orimn of Sektiam. The author, at' naud^ 
begins with the .Vedic period and etatea that Ambiea 
waa the sieter of Rndra and that the was one of tbe 
obacore minor ddtiea in the Vedic period. He referi 
to the legeod of Oakaha’t Sacrifice as an example of 
the attempt of this unorthodox ddty to obtain re¬ 
cognition among orthodox .Indiaoe. He connects the 
Sakta conceptions of onr own country with similar 
culta in the Mediterranean. In Crete, in Pnnic Africa, 
ii{ Egypt, in Phoenicia, in Greece tbe cnlt was well- 
known in ancient d»a. The last pages of this 
chapter is devoted to the refutation of Dr. Spooner’s 
statement about tlie Persian origin of IsRtar. 

The fifth chapter ol the book ia devoted to tbe 
disensaion of the origin of castes in Eastern India. 
The author refutes very suecesafuliy aa he had very 
often done the theory current in Bengal that S 
Brahmans and 5 Kayasthas came from Konanj at 
a certain date before the Muhammadan conquest. 
The author shows in the first place that the 
Brohmanaa and Kayasthas could not have come 
from any place at the same time. Then be proceeds 
to show with the Craniologicnl affinity between 
the higher and tbe lower castes in Bengal 
that they were descended from a common stock 
and that ethnically they are qnite different from 
the similar cnates of tbe middle conntry. Much has 
been said about this both in print and orally and 
1 leave it to the readers to judge for themselves. A 
very large part of this chapter has been devoted to 
the discussion of the origin of tbe Kayaatha caste, 
Which I believe ia the only leliable account that has 
yet appeared in print. The author disagrees with 
the orthodox Branmanic view that the Kayasthas 
were serfs or Sudraa and from the Orthodox 
Kayastha view which tries to trace hie origin from 
the Vedic fighting clans. 

Tbe last chapter of the work is devoted to the 
refutation oi the second part of Dr. D. 1). Spooner’s 
paper on the “iloroastrian Period of Indian 
Uiatory.’’ We do not find that personal animosity 
and bitter bios against Dr, Spooner in Mr. Rama- 
prosad Chanda's paper which is the keynote of 
some criticisms of that learned scholar's theory that 
has appeared in print. On the other hand Mr. 
Chanda criticises very soberly and with a degree 
of moderation which his intimate friends do not 
always expect of him. Mr. Chanda’s book is one 
of the epoch-making work* of modern hiitory and 
I sincerely believe that it will receive a warm re¬ 
ception in India and abroad. Scholars both Indian 
and foreign will eagerly wait for the appearance 
of tbe next volume of .Mr. Cbanda’x work. 

R. D. Banbrji. 

Decline OF the Silk Industry in Bengal 
AND How TO Arrest It : By B, R. Giote, M.SA,, 
Indian Assistant ii ike Director of Seriatliure, 
Kashmir, (Claedierveriy, .CkaUerji &• Co., Calcutta/., 
Pp. sS ; Price—Rs. /-J-i or os.Cd. 

This little brochure written by a gentleman who 
has considerahle prgetieat experfeace of the silk 
iadustryin vnriooB parti of India will be of great 
hjdp.to those who want to take an octiye . oart in 
.iteuecitotii^ the once famous sBk.industry of Bengal. 
''Ia-toi.haji(y.|^ IMgSU '«nto; 'the chief./ptofiifoer' of - 
eBK to hif'hi%, 


-coa>RtioDt 
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Mnetiet of tite M«t e^Htar^: otomtlieq It iitli‘ 

(d. Mr. Gliote Mcribet tiii* -dcdine to tfae felbwlt^ 
iraiMrt Mi) DelectiTt reacUtr and tli^ contcqiittit 
ddreoeration of the Bengal iiik-wonhi aad ailk | (ti) 
Spread oTPebrioe (a viroleat diaeaae whick attacka 
the ailk-orormi); (iii) Defects in reeliiw orations ( 
and (ia) Want of knowledge of market conditions 
and of proper organisattons, which prevent the 
Bengal silk growers from meeting sncceasinli; foreign 
oompelition. * , 

Mr. Ghose then points out how to remove these 
defects b; adopting improved methods of mnlberr; 
cultivation (be prefers the tree to the bash mnlberia) 


importance of proper ventilation and cleanliness and 
of crossingthe multivoltine seeds of Bengal with the 


as to get a superior breed of Bengal silk-worms). 
In the matter of silk-manufacture, Mr. Gbosc is in 
tavour of the increased use of silk filatures, but has 
a word to sa; for the indigenous 'Ghai* too, which 
though losing ground need not die out altogether. 
They still give employment to a much larger number 
of persons than the filatures and are responsible for 
nearly three-fourths of the total output of Bengal 
ailk (in volume, not in value—the filature silk being 
of a finer quality and conseqnently fetching higher 

g rices). Toe greatest difficulty Mr. Ghose seems to 
nd in improving the cottage silk industry of Bengal 
is the sam^ whid faced Mr. Swan when he was car¬ 
rying on bis official enquiry into tbe Bengal industries 
two years ago, vis., the chronic indebtedness of the 
small feelers and weavers to the village raahajans or 
middleman, whose paid employees they have for all 
practical purposes become. And the remedy suggest- 
M by both is the same—the general introduction of 
Co-operative Credit Societies among tbe producers. 

Mr. Ghose shows how to construct an improved 
Ghai for reeling silk at a very slight increase of cost 
and gives a photograph of his invention. 

The brochure is nicely got-up and printed and con¬ 
tains three pbotonaphs, but still we consider the 
price much too high. 

II. STUDIRS in VlLLAGS ECOSOMICS, by A. P. 
Potto, B.A., B.L. 

Tbe suigect-matter of this review is a paper read 
before the lost annual meeting of the Madras 
Economic Association by Mr. Patro of Berhamporc 
(Ganjam), a gentleman of wide experience in Madras 
mnnicipai aad local board affairs, whose “Studies 
in Local Seifegovernmeut” was published by Messrs. 
Matesan & Co., of Madras some years ago. During 
tbe lost three or four years a number of Studies on 
the fitmily budget of we ryot, giving us an insight 
into bis true economic condition, have been published, 
and aU students of ladiah economics most m grateful 
to tbe pioneers in this line of work without which no 
systematic or scientific study of tbe subject is at all 
possible. Ponr-fifths of India is agricultural: the 
not Is the most important person in the economic 
life of India-; consequently the study of Indian eco¬ 
nomies today means toa ven large extent the study 
of gnomic condition of the Indian agricnltnraliata. 

la this paper Mr. Totro makes an attempt to 
study the family budgets of four difierent ryots in 
three ty^al -vulages of the Gamam district of the 
Madw^itsidency. The stndiet bring out twO facts 
prominenGy to notiee: fint, '^ ,excess of the minual 
expenditnre ovtf the.lffeonih; of the fsmtfr’i :*:^,'; 
.Mcoaffiy, fibs'gts^infM^s&eM: 


iimMati^ hndnd), ^ nr»t)s .: 

standard of comfort is eteeediB^X ^wmHihis^liN 
^mc and that of the other membm of tdk lamb 
(ihale and femak) U devoted to virorliing hi wages fo 
thefiew of neighbonre; tmt stiU he caamt snake 
both ends meet. How low bit eumdatd is wiU- be.. ., 
evident from the fact that he nevet sets Maeyeewpon 
meat or fish of any kind ; he grows (ice -hint eaanflt 
afford to conenme it himsw: a rieermhal bCm 
regarded in the nature of a luxury which Is 9*0^ '. 
“available occationally for a ai^t.” ffis amstv'' 
common food ie a raggi gruel mixed witlt Idphtt - 
rice. The only curry he khowe ii “tamarind niiitmC 
with salt and chilly made into a chotngy.” Aad sved-', 
of this blessed gruel and cbntney he cannot feeqasntljr' 
have two full meals a day, for then how is hs ad-'i 
clear his debts, principal and interest ? This seems to' 
be tbe condition of the large majority of ryots iiktbls ' 
part of the Madras Presidency. It is hardly-to,l|Sj^ 
wondered at, therefore, that able-bodied agrKnkhK'^ 
ists in increaeing numbers shonld seek shelter in the'- 
opposite shores of Bnrmah or in the colonies beyond- 
tbe seas, if they cannot find employment near'at aaa€ /i 
in the big cities of tbe country. (At p. 61 Mr, Patto f 
compares the diet given to prisoners in jaffs with M 
that enjoyed by the typfeal ryot, and the eompaiiwut ' 
is not certainty favonrable to the latter.) i ' 

Compared with the Madrat ryots, as depicted - 
in this stndy, the Bengal ryota wonld aiqiear to be 
on the whole better on, il we accept the generaUMKv;C' 


tions of Mr. Jock in bis rccenGv pnUished 
“The Economic Life of a Bengal District” to be Ifeieeiibu! 
on accurate facts and figures. But tbe dittriet' Ht,' 
Jack itudies (Faridpur) is one of the most proiperiw* 
in Bengal and can hardly be taken os icpresentaHve .4 
of the whole province, while many of hiegeiiCiMhf ,'^> 
sations seem to- be .based on astnmptioni wk^^'r- 
lend to give a brighter ontlopfctd tm picture 
tbe actual facts wonld warrant. (Vide, the reyliriif's^, 
of his book in the last April number oftnis minaitorr'; 
byI.C.S.). . 

To make his stndy of the economic life of Vm'p. 
villages snrveyed by him complete we wish 
Patro had not confined his attenGoa to agricukv^ 
'turtsts atone (tboogb,' as we have already «a)dK^' 
they constitute the most important factor) batcx^ 
tended it to other classes of the rural ■jpopqtaGba'ljj 
os weU, whose numbers in these villages seem to -be-, 
rapidly increasing at the expense of the agricnltaHMi,. 
so that we might have picked np some Itndwfedge 
of the relative importance of agnCniture aad'-bttSr 
industries in the economic life of a Madras rifiaga,'^ 
Let us hope that in bis future studies be will remowt 
this omission. 

P. C. SANEglBB. 

tool Gems of Hindu RsDiaious Tbquoht , 
gleaned from the written works and spoktn ,nurds '• 
and teachings of ancient and meiern [ffindn ‘ 
saints and*preceptors. Compiled by Pttrdry kssnhi'':d‘ 
Chondtt, Author of an essay on the Bkagaimt Gittti 'f. 
Ualayalam translation <f the Bhagavai 
etc. Second Edition. Pp, idj. Price Re, t fsreopsat. 4^ 
apply to the Author, Tailayi, TelUchsry, ' 

The Book contains the choiemt fhoug^U 
ntterances 10 English fOrm'bcgitmlug'nom tiu; Vedko, 


ntterances inEngiisb form'bcgmninffnom the Vedko 
dovfnto theKamkrishna Misslod including those of' 
laiote, sages, seers, philosophers, devotees, preceptors 
and other great persons both ancient and modern of 
rdhShicat provinces of India, and thus it provtte a 
igoOd led plekiant reading for one's qaiet boae. Tht; 
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1i^ that *‘ttt«K fe^’ tahsno^? > 
Sm tht depth! of Ipdiaa'^ioe! dffdidioiti - 
mod aeotl; cot aOd ;^ithtd bjr "thoh 
ImplemeBt, the Boytiih Laagh^ 
hie the otth of theioal :to;the rtalixo't(oa 
in. Oo p'. 74 the aothor apparently meaoi 
le eayingi of that MadhaVacharya who i« 
''#MeraAy knowo as Afadhraehar/a or hoanda- 
’^RthOi the celebrated fonader -of the f’raita School 
'ioir the Vedanta philosophy. But he is not the 
^VsMitbor of the Paacbadaaii from which the quota- 
" tioos ore made in the book. 

■ .Vll)H(nHBKai.KA BaaTTaCHARYh. 

v^" -.. ' . 

■' ^tfsKHiT—E nglish. 

'-v (t)' UaiTAnOPANISAB ARD (S) liCeNOPANISAO 
■vnnt Bmtna Trai«ii.atio.y and ar Osioinai. Com- 
‘ HitOTAmF' (» BaaLua) fy Kshamhachmira Chailo- 
J. Ltaarm & C»„ Binarts, Pria ftr topy. 


1. ;t!htfe was no need of a new commentary like the 
:>> 4 ^ ti>mt lies on oor table. 

ji;. : >' VlDaOSaBKaARA BaATTACaARVA. 

i'’-' KAtA-FRAKAgiKA, wiTa Sanskrit tbxtim Dkva- 

VAOAU, IDt'TOD AND TRAKSLATKD INTO ENGLISH hy 

: N. P^ Suiramania lytir. Tanjori. Price Rs. 3 , 

■ The olgjeet of the workle disclosed by the name, 
-Olhlch it to htake known the snitable time for every 
'/.idljlKittiUit fhnction a man does in bis daily life. As 
li.'idHif'hdItor patt it in the Introduction "there is a 
.-:Vt|MkfhY towing, a time for reaping, a time to get 
:■ iutftied, a time for-healing, for surgical operation, 
, ;for taking medicine, fot taming the first sod, fur 


’ ksalth, happiness and sneeess depend." The work 
jii.ihfti to let to tell ns the most suitable times and is 
npon the belief that the celestial bodies and 
tiBs M ly their relative positions in the heavens do 
: rwgmilr and ioBuencc our activities. The auspicious 
:..'.|)iiea under aboat'fifty heads are fonnd for us by tlie 
.'boiapnteri of atmanacs, and usually given in the 
Iwsget editions. Mnhnrta-rhintamani is a celebrated 
^' mad aoBioritative work for the computers. It is 
Is called a Mubrnta-graatba, a calendar. 
.' -'i'lUlhfprakasIka, however, goes beyond the legitimate 
.'rimvinee and devotes considerable space to what is 
' mailed'’Kativity," approacbiig Srinivasa Dipika, the 
work of Bengal, and the compmatively 


i^a»prabi6l^' compiled bk liooB^ lEbhi tWftoin 
isohrcesi- fd'ke'iof’.which- itfe«-->ti|Chi:ioaedv';':.:'’Tl!kkM\ 
hardly be ivffigeht .uiileM jthe.itame of the aaithorii 
itself a gnarahtee' of-the 'KqnirC.d authority.' It k 
quite likely that it >is to iu Sonthern India ; but one. 
would have etpected the editor to eupply the omk- 
slont-of the author, especially in a work of this 
natnre, whose date again- is unknown. Theeditor 
has not taken the least'trouble to asaign even ao 
approximate date. • 

One need not be, and perhaps ought not to be, 

' critical in matters of beliefs and disbeliefs. Bnt when 
the editor tries to explain them, we have the right'to 
t&t bis theories. In the Inttodnetion, he writeg: 
"The percepts of astrology, ate the law of tlw First 
eanse, the door of which are open to the’^intnition of 
the Yogi-Golileo’e law of falling bodies and Newton’s 
law of motion were nil intuitions. ” Granting that 
these laws were intuitions, the analogy completely 
breaks down when we remember that they are 
verifiable by experiments, while astroMcai beliefs 
are not. The invocation of the names or Yogis does 
hot explain such prophecies as, lor instance, "To 
start on a Sunday causes waste, Monday produces 
disability, Tuesday brings fever and other illness, 
Wednesday creates fear, Saturday tends to less of 
mon» and danger to life.” Leaving only Thursday 
and Friday as auspicious. Yet every one knows that 
the Railway Trains and Steamer Services do not at 
all miad the evil days, and passengers are not forth¬ 
coming to corroborate the "intnition.” As far as 
our knowledge goes, .the division of time into the week 
is of foreign origin, and the portents attached to the 
week-days were borrowed from the Yavana professors 
of astrology. A cursory gtance at Utpala's com- 
ountary to Varaha’s Brihatjataka will convince the 
reader of the absurdity of the contention that the 
hnge mass of astrological beliefs now found in Sans¬ 
krit was oil bequeathed to ns by Rishis or Yogis. 
At any rate there is no gaiasaying the fact that 
Manu in bis code, and Vyasain his Parana deaonneed 
the fortane-tellers of old, and Chanakya, the shrewd 
politician, did not fail to take advantage of the rather 
popular faith in Zadkiele in effecting his olyect. To 

f ive another instance of the untenMle position held 
y the editor, let ns take his definition of Rabn 
and Ketu, He tells us that these are “respectively 
the ascending and the descending nodes or points 
where the ecliptic is crossed by the moon.” Itthese 
ate so, and they are undoubtedly pointi and not 
planets like Mars, or Saturn, how can we lay with 
him thqt "both are maiefics” 7 At another place he 
totally ignores the points and mmats only seven 
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uptrante aftef troth UwcMwnecof tbe1rhol^||)hi|o• 
lo^7ofth(m■ 

VlDaasaaKBaal BBAmcBAtra. 

Sakskrit. 

VaDwmoTRt-VAiDUA-VRirri fy Panditm/ami 
Uariprasada ViiiikamuHi of Hariwar.Pp. jJ+gS}- 
Prist St a cops ;for vhtck apply to Mr, Khuslit- 
ram, PetuitHtr, Dthra-Duu. 

Bvta amooR thoK of onr Sanskrit Pandits whoK 
proipand erodttion is beyond any shade of donhti 
new or originai thinkers on the different systems of 
fndian Philosophy are now indeel very rare and 
still rarer**iire those who bnng to light snch 
thoughts by writing books. Generally they strictly 
adhere to a partienlar principle or doctrine or view 
of some former teachers and would write, if requited, 
hundreds of pages bolding it to be an absolute troth, 
and in that attempt tbeir marTcUous power of 
thinking would become clear to all. Hut in these 
days they hardly march on a new line. Panditasyami 
Hariprasad has, howerer, madea new departure by 
writing the big volume lying lielore us, and what 
he has presented us therein should not be ignored 
only for its being a new one He is a great Sanskrit 
scholar, and the readers of the notices of Sanskrit 
books in this Review may remember his Yogasatra- 
vaidlkarritti noticed by ns. His pracat work is a 
commentary upon the Brabmasutraa ot Badarayano. 
Besida thae two books, he has written commen¬ 
taries on the Nyaya and Vaishaika sntraa As 
Kgards the book now Imfore us the author believa, 
aovancing his reasons thereof, that there is no com¬ 
mentary whatever on lirahmasuttas that can bcK- 
garded Vcific, that is to say, written strictly according 
to the Vedas. Bach of the previous commentatoa 
from Budhayana downwards dalares bis particular 
commentary as a vedic one, but in reality none is of 
the hind. In order to remove this kanly felt want 
PanditMvami Hariprasad hu written his new com¬ 
mentary which widely di%rs with the former ones 
on various points. 

Let one say whatever he lika, but it is no other 
than Shankara who is the pronnilor of thecom- 
mentaton of Hrabmasatrai. No commentator, 
whosoeva be may be, Ramanuja, Madhvo, Nim- 
borka, Vollabba, Shaskara or any other, can ignore 
his variousindebtednea to the great Acbarya, though 
unfortunately he has ban rebuked by them and also 
by their fouowets. And the preant commentary, 
too, cannot gainsay the fact, though there is much 
differena betwan tM two. 

Panditasvoffll Haripraaod’s langnage is clear and 
fit to be adopted for a commentan, ms arguments 
ace strong, and insight loadable. His views ace also 
broad and libaat He supports bis statements by 
quoting passages not only irom the Upanishads bat 
also prontely teom the BamUtas of the Vedas. 

Shortly speaking oaording to him Brahman is the 
iastrnmental (fiifkra) and Prakriti is the material 
(tPmntf) cause of the universe which is real,' uot 
niasory, though it has no permanency. There are 
many individual souls and tbeir dimension 

is .as modi os an atom Thqr art sut^cet to 

^ndue and ddiveranes and nM jmyewedwith 


InfaausHrtvis M AulSUM, Orlltle dwthtr A'atr/tf 
it eallea Out*. la otltsr b»niB>tbtnn«i thess tsM 
terms ate overlooked mA eoniequently the In^ 
pretatioas given by them eminot be true. The 
{smillat phrase in VedButa 
That yon are’) is erpl^acd by him (!. 1.1. pp> 
to mean Trflnfiert’ ('Be firmly deviMsd to Hlm*>. 
This corresponds to the expiaitatioiis 

(His yon are) offered by one of the ftmt ViieiMMI 
Schoola It is also very interesting to note tlwt 
like ail other commentators ot tlte BrahmatUlmM MV 
author holds (I. 3 31-38) that Shndras ate hi fswwy 
entitled to study the Shaatrft, i.e., the VedM,aiid thm 
condnsion holds good as rroards a womau'selaihs 
thereto. 

The new commentary which thus widely dwth 
from former ones which are held in so mneh faith add 
reverence is naturally bound to be severely critieisad 
and it is also quite possible that readers wSlnot 
agree with the commentator in all the points die. 
cussed or all the statements made by him in tbs 
work. But it is true that most iff the aphorisms 
has been explained by bim in a quits luw way aud 
we cannot help saying that be has succeedw not 
to a small degree in this nndertaking, and m 
fact has proved himself by it to be a true thiaker aao 
a great scholar. 

Vakyatattvam : A Small Trsatisb ok 
Sanskrit Syntax and composition fy P. Su 
Anaata Narayan Shastn Revisti Stesnd Eiitkn- 
Published by the ifanmlodayam Ca., Ltd,, Tideiur, 
(CoehtH SRale). Pp, gt Price 6 Aunat, 

In bis Tarkasara noticed already In these eoingUS 
Pandit P. S. Ananta N. Shastri has evinced hfs 
cleverness in making easy a very difficult suijeet 
like the Sanskrit Tatka, logic, and in the present 
work, too, he bu retained that reputation hi 
dealing with the grammatical principles of Sanskrit 
sentenees. The booklet deserves to oe approved ab 
a “Text Bock” for use in Schoola 

VlDBDSHBKBARA BBAmCBABTA. 

Hindi, 

Maiwar Patan by Mr, Ramchandra Varma, 
published by the Hindi Grantha-RalHakar office, 
Hirabaeh P.0, OirgaoH, Bombay. Crown Sbe.pf, 
i6o. Price as. u and R. s-a. 

This is an extremely creditable novel and is cap¬ 
able of prodneing all the good effects which a weu. 
written novel can do. The original author Is Baba 
Owijendrolal Ray, afamons author in tile Bengali lite^ 
atnte. Bis delineation of female characters, kreplag 
up the ancient idea! to that effect in Indio, is uuh<- 
vellona. Afthe same time there is a considerahle 
novelty in his {dot and one cannot give no ths booh 
after it has once been commenced. There m anbvur. 
flow of sanctity and puri^ in the book Ud It does 
not lack new tight. Ortain scenes In the drama can 
be compared with the best scenes In any laMpiagn. 
Betides its other nsefhl aspects, the way u whieb tw 
antiior has shown the downfiiU of Mrnwar to come 
about will be an invaluable oUect-loieoa to the 
nnee in India who cannot unl^ and the men of the 
eame locality who eauaot keep together. The author 
wan a genius and hit production hoe fatthe eSictof 
w^ lie sr uai Tfaegrofptseycrilent Bud tat book it 

.>. l , 
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RibiMitnWMin ly Mr Jagmohau "BtUU’* and 
fy Me\iri ffandas 6* Co, aoi, Har- 
rtjW Htad, Calcutta Ciawn Svo, pp j+ a-^nS, 
WK*—« to 


IWt It a trr; laterctting social nonl, being a 

ff riatlon from lb* Bengali ongioal The portrait- 
gre Ten fine and the novel has all the merits of 
ah dnstrnMTC and entertaining pnblication There 
aietnaa;chaiaetersin the novel and the plot with 

S Mthat^tt very dexteronsl; laid The book will 
very nteinl to sules and femaks alike, specially to 
I latter It gives contideiable insight into human 
Hit, and its com|fiicationt It has in foil the merits 
of a good novel and we wish it every eoLonragemcnt 
The get-np is, of conrse, ettellent 

MaRABHakat Natak hy Pandit Madhav ShuU 
and fluked by Pandit Ramchandta Skull, 
Va idya, Kucha Skj/amdas, Allahabad. Ctouin 8vo, 
tt tog, Pttcc—at to 


Imndents of the Mahabhnrat have been dramatised 
la this book in a nice way, and the book forms a 
protest to the way in which sometimes the Maha- 
fiharat is shewn on the stage by the Parsi theatrical 
'oompaaiet The drama is not altogether in the old 
fashion: mneh of the attractive features of the modern 
theatre are found in it Atthesametimetheoldlifeat 
the time (rfthe Mahabharat has been very nitely de- 
Uneated On the whole the publication will be found 
to be a move in the right direction and we congratu¬ 
late the anthor on bis idea. The drama when played 
oa the stage will be found to be very attractive 
The get-up of the book is very nice and it has been 
pnotid at the Standard Press, Allahabad 


Mahbndkakumak by Pandd Atjun Lai Saith, 
and published hi thsManagu, Piamiuala Kaifa- 
laya, Gohana {Sohtal-Punjab), Ciawn Svo pp. 
pa, Prut—as. S. 

In this drama much of the Indian Society has been 
toaght to be shown and the author has pointed 
mlt mailT phases of it m hie own way The Wk is 
no tcgniar drama but the farcical clement in it 
asakts It very Interesting There is no conueeted plot 
la the book, though It IS not the lees interesting on 
that account. It will prove very inteieeting to most 
ndiaa people. The drama has been played on the 
Btags and was a grand success. 

Pbaih PosHPAHjAit b} Kumar Jkteudia 
Prasad Jm, Prmi Mandtr, Airah and published 
iyhsm. C^nSva.pp "pf. 


This book Is otherwise styled ‘‘I^ove Blossoms’* in 
Bngbih ItlsaeoUcettonotpoenu ou‘fLove” from 
disampushed ladiaa poets-and a grand collection 
iafhea. The best sources in the Hindi Literature on 
the subject have been tapped and the result is a very 
alee prodaetion. The get-np of the book is simply 
cnchaatiag and in keeping with the sul^t of the 
pnUicatloa. Some qnotatMOs have been given from 
the poets in other languages ns well. The moral 
the book IS tlmt love conquer all and nnlty between 
all tbrogghlove con ovcieome many difiknltiea and ta 
possihle V means of a cnrrect appreheaMon ofoH 
that love eodnotes. The book must be eneonraged. 
It has bssa Minted at the ladiMi Press, AHahabaoTim 
very Oise art paper. 


Abraham LinColm fy Mr Dayaehand Gwhya, 
B A, and pubhtked by the Hindx-Grantha-KaBsar 
ko! ofiee, Hvdhagh G P. Tank, Bombay. Croton 
Svo. pp. tg4. Pi tee—as to. 

This IS a very well written life of the great Affl^ 
rican Piesident and has been very elaborate A per¬ 
usal of the book will no doubt be very instructive to 
the juvenile readers, and the way iq which it has been 
written will also help in this direction The bio¬ 
graphy has been based on the informations got from 
the books on the snbject by Messrs Thoyor and 
wipe, but It need hardly be said that there is much 
originality in the book all the same In the preface, 
the author has neatly given the lessons tbM ran be 
derived fiom the life of the great Piesident 
The utility of the book cannot be too highly 
praised and its get up is veiy attractive The dev- 
cnptiOD of how thehiro of the book fonght out the 
cause of the ilavM will furnish very useful reading. 

Galpapinchadishi by Pandit Jwaladaita 
Shatma and published by Mesos Ganeihtlal 
Lakshmmaiaian, fahkmmaiayan Piei\, Moia- 
dabad Cionm Sio pp tgs Pi tie—as is 

This collection of snort stones has the merit of being 
different in character from another isimtlar collection 
we have reviewed before this The stones aie veiy 
light—no complexities m them , and yet they deli 
ncate common phases of life with an insight and 
thoronghness which is simply admit able What 
traits the oidinary mn of men will mist in the world 
have been graphicbUy pnt foith Bverv one of the 
stones in the colleelion is pricelcM The original 
anthor from whom the translation into Hindi has 
been made,—Babn Keshav Chandra Gnpta—is a 
renowned writer and there is an impress of his keen 
intelligence in the pnblication under review ir nngbt 
to find much favour with the public The book is 
cloth bound and the get up is not bad 

M S. 


GigAKATI. 

Gujarat ni Garjaha or HiMitHiRVA nun 
Jivan SuiRt fi) Chumlal Vat dhman Shah Punt- 
td at the Ptaja Bandhu Piloting fVmks, Ahmeda 
bad Phwk Caidboaid Pp 3^4 Puce Re z-40 

(•m)- 

Jams enjoyed at one time m Onjarat immense poli¬ 
tical power, and many are the stones told of the way 
in winch their Katis took full advantage of their 
position, not always to theit credit However one 
of them, Hemebandroeharya has left a name behind 
him, and the novel relates bis doings in a fascinating 
manner Mr. Shah's historical novels always furnish 
instrnctiTe and entertaming readmg, and ^ present 
work IS no exception to that mle. 

K M J. 

'' Marathi Books. 

Gitabhashva or the mpostiton of the Skaga- 
wad Glia from the Ethual and Sociological points of 
efew, Vol t, hy Mr SR Rajwadt BA Pages so 540 
Pnte Rsj to be had of the author at tot Sadashiv 
teth, Poona City. 

ThaBbngawadgitaot'tlie Dtviac Song is such a 
MfiVb* tMWlihie, iiotHReMriM, riHgto-^iIoiophi- 
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cal, emineoUy practical and above all iastmetWe 
work that no wonder it ii coniidered as one of the 
moat immortal works and is accorded a high place 
of honour in Sanskrit literature. Its stn% has 
recently been taken up by eminent Indian scholars 
and *as fruits of that study we are harin^i one otter 
another in quick succession, volumes written both 
in Bnglisb and Indian vernaculars by srhoiarsiike 
Rai Bahadur M. Rangocharya M. A. of Madras, 
Pandit Sitanath Tattwabhushan of Calcutta and 
Mr. Bal Gangadbar Tilak of Poona. Their tesearcbn 
have given a fn»h impetus to the study of that work 
from several points of view and a host of writeqi 
o{ less eminence and ripeness in Kholarahip are 
'induced to rush into print and sncil the volume ot 
cummenlof&s on the Gila based on all possible and 
impossible interpretations placed on its words. 
The latest arrival of such works in Marathi is that 
of the book under review and the peculiar line of in¬ 
quiry, no less than the still peculiar attitude taken up 
by the writer towards other schools of thuught,entitie 
his work to the serious notice of those who feel in terest¬ 
ed in the study of the Gita. The author, Mr, Rajwade, 
has given a brief indication of bis line of inquiry in 
the foreword of his book in these terms : ‘The Dialo¬ 
gue between Shri Krishna and Atjuna which forma 
the thesis of the Gita is in complrte accord with what 
is termed as Brahniavidya and also with the Science 
of Voga. Brahma has been debued as that Collecti- 

( Rtriir ) pervades the Universe beyond 

Individuality ( ), Hence Brahniavidya means 

the science of Collectivity popularly known as the 
science of Sociology. Similarly Voga means the Knr- 
mayoga or the entire bundle of duties to be performed 
by man. Hence the science of Yoga means the science 
of duties or Ethics.’ Mr. Tilak’s monumental work 
‘Gitarahasya'also starts from Karmayoga and covers 
a similarly vast field of philosopbicnl inquiry imt 
Stops at the question whether Karma or action torms 
an essential dnty of a Dajaai, i. e., one who has 
attained the highest goal of spiritual knowledge. 
Mr. Tilak entirely devotes his attention to the 
thorough sifting and solution of that intricateprolilem. 
Mr. Rajwade merges Individuality into Collectivity 
and therefore the question of individual duties has no 
place, or if at all, occupies a very minor place, in the 
consideration of the question he has set up before 
himself. Nay, be even asserts that Gita can never be 
perfectly understood if one were to look at it from a 
single point of view, be it Unyona Voga or Karma 
Yoga, and claims for his owu commentary the pecu¬ 
liar virtue of taking on alli-eomprehenaive view ol the 
Gita in its chiefly important aspect, vis., the mutual 
relation between Brahma and Voga, in other words. 
Sociology and Ethics. The attempt is undoubtedly 
more ambitious, I shall not say audacious, and 
considering the amount of labour spent upon it by 
the author it certainly deserves well at the hands of 
his critics. The subject is vast and intricate and the 
way in which Mr.Riq wade has attempted to interpret 
the first two chapters and the first eleven verses of 
the third chapter ofthe Gita in this bulky volume of 
•five hundred and odd paM of cIom print cannot be 
said to have minimised ue intricacy to any appre¬ 
ciate estent. On the contrary the elaborate attempt 
made by the writer to dear hii meaning with the im 
of drelea and other nometricat fignret niually found 
in text-books on Indactive and uednctlve Logic, as 
well as a long atriim. of quotations ud refeteaces 
taken firom various uowa dadunkaown wdtkiop 


Westeru Pbiloiopky and Sdeuce only Krve to eon* 
found an unwaty reader worae coafouaded. Mr. 
Rsi wadc’t work la yet ioeomplete, having just atep- 
pen into tiic task and it would be too ewy to pro¬ 
nounce jn^ment ou bis conelncionc which arebnei^ 
indnated in the Preface. Bat a word or two win, 
I hope, not be out of place, r^ardiug the apirit of 
intolerance he has exhibited towards those who have 
the misfortune to differ from him and the volley of 
oontemptuotts terms poured by him on Kant, Spenqer 
and other pMlosopbers, who are over head and 
shoulders his superiors in their own lioes of study. 
This exhibition of hot temper on the part ofMh 
Rajwade often makes his readers pause and question 
to themselves, however regrellully and reluctantly, 
whether the author is really the proper person til 
approach the serious subject to whose study ha bos 
set himself or whether the hotness of bis temper is 
due to bis consciousness of the weak poiats in bis own 
cause. This suspicion gains strength from the 
many inaccuracies of statements made by him 
with regard to the coorlasioas of Western pbilo* 
Bophy, as also the spirit of the teachings of 
eminent saintly persons like Socrates, Jesna 
Christ and Gontama Bndtlha. For instance on P. 133 
Mr. Rajwade states that Western philosophy hu 
never lieeii able to get rid of tb{ consideration of 
individual interests and to attain the higher plane 
of thought, vis, of taking a larger view of the queatiott 
from the superior intereata of Society, Now every 
atndent of Western philosophy knows it too wdl 
that the fact is quite the other way about. The 
opinion of individual philosophen apart, the genersi 
tendency of Western philosophy in modern timet Imt 
consistently been towards giving a subordinate 
position to indivjdnal interests before the bigditf 
interests of Society and nation, and this tenmacy 
is nowhere better reflected than in the organisatiou 
of numerous public institutions dotting all over 
Enrope. In glaring contrast atanda our Indiau 
philosophy which concerns itself more with titt 
individual moksha or salvation than with the up¬ 
lift of Society and ultimately of the Nation followed 
by that of humanity in general. Thehiatory oftbe 
conflict between Brabmanisni and Buddhism ia 
nothing but an emphatic ronlradiction of the as¬ 
tounding proposition laid down by Mr. Rgjwade 
that Aryan pbilosophera never lost tight of the 
closeneas or identity, of individual inleresta with the 
interests of the society, nation, and ultimately of the 
Universe, which according to the Hindu fhaatroi, 
says Mr. Rajwade, stand in relation to each other 
as circles within circles Even this bold attempt of 
Mr. Rajwade of representing matters topsy-turvy 
could have been considered pardonable, had be not 
dared to throw mud on the sacred pertonalltiea of 
Socrates, Christ and Buddha, the revered fountain- 
beads of knowledge and personal purity of the 
Greeks, Christians, and Indians respectively. But 
nolbing is sacred to Mr. Rqjwade. Accoraing to 
him first ttro stand self-condemned as ntiarly 
lacking the spirit ofeharily and the last petaonifybw 
in himself the hatred of womankind, want of national 
feeUng and poascssion of arrogance or egotiam. 
These statements of Mr. Rajwade are very abocking 
and leave his readers quite dumb-fo«naered. One 
need not say after this that Mr. Rgjwade’a efTaaiona 
are nothing short of the ravinga of a madman and so 
unworthy of the seriout notice of the critics. It is so 
dUgustiug to read this portion of the work that 1 
w<^ fato leave Mr. Rgjwade alone to pout the 
(filial of his wrath on the heads of saintt, who aloae 
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iuM tiK toperaboadsiice of tolerance to bear the 
irrcreronoe 

Thw viU. I hope, give the reader! of the Afodern 
StvKW a lafficient ineight of the hoe of thought and 
apint in whiib the qnestion ii approached by the 
aothor What public good tan be terred by the pobh 
cation of inch a wotk and what imprenton wiH be 
left by It on foreigner! who read thii book (fortunate 
ly Marathi knowing Luropean acholan are very 
lore) or on the ti nder minde ot young Marathi read 
et!, It I! not for me to say Indeed I am dumb with 
horror at the thought that Mr Kajwade has blai 
uhemed tbi inttlligenee and powtr of indgment of 
Edncatedludia by (woducing tbi! work for the edt 
ficatiott of Marathi readers 

2 KUVALtVANANIIiCHIN OtHI OR SOBOS 01 
KUVALAVANANDA, bjr Mf J ff 0«Ht /f A , ohm 
Konmlttymatida Page^ jg Pnet as ^ 

It I! a welcome rtlief to tbi! rctieuerto turn his 


attention from the above review to the wee little 
colle.tion of pleasant songs inspiring deep reverence 
and love and breathing n^le thoughts in every verse. 
The book well illustrates the dictum that it is not 
rhyming and versing that make a poet The book is 
full of Vedantic thoughts and though at times the 
poetrv looks mystical, the chaste language pleasant 
diction and the gentle touch of sympathy for human 
weaknesses lena a peculiar charm to the book. 

3 Briitsb SamrajyanU Swdrg;ra—This is a 
Marathi version of the Hun Mr Shrintwaa Shastn’s 
English book entitled 'Self Government under the 
Biitisb Rule' The translation is both accurate 
and coniise and the book is calculated to interest 
a large urcle of Marathi readers, who stand in 
urgent need o( a work, which can give them ra a 
brief space a snSiciently clear outline of India’s 
demand for post war reforms and the solid ground 
on which the claim is put forth 

V G Arts 


POST GRADUiOTE TEACHING AT CALCUTTA 


HE work of post>gradnate instractioa 
divides itself into fbnr elements . 

(1) The delivery of lectures on the 
lyiatn of eiusting books (usually text¬ 
books). This IS mere class-teaching of the 
under-graduate type, and can be done 
without anv other limit as to the size of 
the class tnan the range of the lecturer’s 
voice. It does not involve any personal 
contact between the teacher and the 
pupils. 

(2) The delivery of post-graduate lectures 
truly bo-called, i.e., (a) lectures resulting 
from a wide and deep study of the latest 
literature on the subject and embodying a 
broad survey or high class treatment oi 
it; and (b) the presentation of the results 
ctfa man’s own original reseatebes. These 
two can be delivered only by specialists 
and the second or (b) may have no close 
connection with any special M. A. course. 
Here, again, the size oi the class is practi¬ 
cally nnbmited, as the students ate mere 
listeners. 

(3) Seminar work, which ensures in¬ 
dependent study (as distinct from the 
preparation of mere “lectnre-notes”), 
assimilation of book learning, freshness of 
thinking, and co-ordination of studies on 
the part of the students. Here, the number 
of students must bear a definite propor¬ 
tion to the number of teachers (m^murn 
20tol). 


(4) Initiation in research : (a) Practical 
training in original research on particular 
subjects, and (b) acquaintance with the 
general methods of reseatch, irrespective 
of the pupil’s special subject of investiga¬ 
tion Here, again, the size of the class 
under each teacher must be very small. A 
r^earch professor cannot effectively super¬ 
vise the work of more than ten (preferably 
six) pupils as “apprentices” in his research 
workshop But practical training in re¬ 
search IS demanaed by only a select 
minority of M. .4 candidates and is not 
required by all It is indispensable for 
Ph. D’s. 

Several Indian Universities have in 
recent times made provision for the con¬ 
ducting ot original investigations by the 
newly created University professors in their 
secluded studies but hardly any for the 
organisation and guidance of research on 
the part of the studeats themselveB,*though 
these two things are quite distinct, and a 
University has failed in its duty to its high¬ 
est students and to its own ideal, so long 
as it does not provide for the latter kind 
of research. 

As for a knowledge of the general 
methods of research, it can be best supplied 
by a man who has actually done reseatch 

* See tile remaiks on the late Dr. Thibaat in this 
iterkw, April, 1915, pp, 878-379. 
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work oi his own, uo matter in what 
special subject. 

It is clear to those who know the 
inasr side of the Calcutta University that 
in respect of (1) the University m. a. 
classes and the Colleges that have M. a. 
affiliation (including those of Patna and 
Dacca, which have Mrf. classes conducted l)y 
members of their staffi designated for this 
purpose only as “University Lecturers.’^ 
^jwe onthe same footing. As tor (2), the 
Univers^y l^lone is doing it or can do it; 
the colleges do not get the type of men 
necessary for this work except by accident, 
and even when they get such a man they 
cannot put his talent to the best use, be¬ 
cause they cannot “relieve him of the hack 
work which necessarily falls to the lot ol 
a College lecturer." (Public Services Com¬ 
mission’s Report, p. 110). 

The thira element of post-graduate 
instruction is imparted only in the affiliat¬ 
ed Colleges and never in the Calcutta 
University's own teaching department; 
and, indeed, the unwieldy size of the 
University m. a. classes (ten to twelve 
hundred in the 5th year},' makes such a 
work impossible without considerably 
increasing its present staff. But it is a 
work of paramount importance, if the 
University wishes to maintain its highest 
degree a reliable hall-mark of merit, 
capacity, and character, (as distinct from 
an index oi mere paper qnali&cations). 
The disaffiliation of the post-graduate 
classes in the colleges, unless accompanied 
by the establishment of an elaborate 
and efieetive tutorial system under the 
management of the University, will convert 
the entire m. a. teaching, without even 
its present exceptions, into the work of 
a gigantic “lecture institute,” such as the 
London University was in its nnregencrate 
days. That would de a retrogression in 
our academic evolution. 

The fourth element is not being attempt¬ 
ed eitlvr by the Colleges or by the Univer¬ 
sity, except probably in Experimental 
Psychology. [I do not include the Science 
College in the above remark, because that 
institution is exactly like an affiliated 


College. 1 But unless it is undertaken and 
the cqst ol it is faced, the University must 
be prepared to see its edifice of “Higher 
studies" remain without its dome, and 
must fail to answer the criticism that its 
post-graduate ckisscs ate merely magnilied 
under-graduate classes. 

For ensuring regular and organised 
tutorial work by M k. students, I suggest 
that the moutnly ices shotdd l)c raised 
from Rs. G to Rs. 1) and the extra amount, 
about Rs. ;i,2f)0 a month, should be ear¬ 
marked for engaging 25 young tutors on 
Rs. 125 eaeh, who will give tutoHal 
assistance and cora'ct the essay ol every 
student, taking him apart individually 
for 20 minutes, at least three times a 
month (in some subjects oftener), tl^]^s 
guiding his private studies and keeping 
personal touch with him. This gr>od result 
can be further promoted by appointing 
men who are teachers by vocation as 
University lecturers, and greatly reducing 
the present army ol High Court hall- 
timers, who hurry to the Darbhauga 
Buildings after their day's work as practis¬ 
ing lawyers, disburden themselves of theit 
stipulated number of lectures and quickly 
return to their real “business” without 
knowing anything of their students. 

As things now stand, the Calcutta 
Universit;^ has made no provision lor the 
organisation and supervision of research 
in its post-graduate classes (except in 
Science). If, in addition, the affdiated 
Colleges are deprived of thein smaller but 
more efficient m. a. classes, without the 
University effecting the reforms proposed 
above in its own m.a. classes, the result 
will be that the only post-graduate instruc¬ 
tion in the province will be imparted by a 
single unwieldy lectuiv-institute, to a great 
extent conducted by High Court halt- 
timersstyled lecturers, without the redeem¬ 
ing features supplied by the colleges now 
doing M. A. work, and equally without the 
high aims pursued b^ the I'niversities of 
Gennany and America in their post¬ 
graduate departments. 

jAnoNATii Sarkar. 
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XI. 

SECriON III. 

blillM 01 Jill FKIMIIIVI MVN HIM IITCJN 
SM.('kK MArkKlVI I.LkSSINI.I l.\ INIIU- 
JNJINCi HIP con IN(.\KNATP IN HIK 
KING OK OIHKRS 

T he hypothesis expounded by Dr. Frazer 
may be suinmari/ed thus — 

Anrient kings commonly combined in 
themselves both the administrative and 
priestly functions, and in addition, the 
divine functions, for they were looked upon 
as gods incarnate. They were expected to 
confer upon their subjects blessings which 
lie beyond the reach of mortals. Thus rain 
and sunshine in proper seasons, growth of 
crops, removal of epidemics, in short, freedom 
from all scourges of humanity and bestowal 
of the e.ssentials of public welfare, were sup¬ 
posed to be dependent upon their will. A 
primitive man hardly perceived the difference 
between the natural and the su)x:rnatural, 
and conceived the world as worked to a great 
extent by personal beings moved by appeals 
to then hopes, feais, and compassion. Guided 
by this belief, he thought he could influence 
the course of nature by prayers, threats and 
promises directed to none other than the 
god incarnate in the king, or as he sometimes 
believed, in himself or anyone of his fellow 
men. 

KiNRSIIII HIKOUGII rkOIKIENd IN MAGIC. 

Along with the view of tljc world as 
worked by spiritual forces, the primitive man 
had another, and probably still older concep¬ 
tion that contemplated nature as a series of 
events occurring without the intervention of 
any personal agency. Such a conception 
was involved in the '‘symi>athetic magic'’ 
that played such an important part in those 
days. _ In early society, the king was a 
magician and he appears to have risen to the 
throne by his {uoficiency in the black or 
white art, 


*• “SVMI'vHiniC MAC.IC” VNO Its IIRVNCIIF*! 

RXPIMNin 

The piinciples involved in “sympathetic 
magic” are two :— 

(I) Like produces like, i.e., an affect 
resembles its cause, 

(II) Things once in physical contact 
continue to act on each other from distant 
places after the severance of the contact. 

Sympathetic Magic 
(Law of Sympathy) 


Homipupathir or imitatne M.igic Contagious Magic 

(Law of Similaiity) (Law of Contact) 

(The accompanying table shows the 
branches of sympathetic magic with their 
alternative names and the principles upon 
which they are ba.sed). 

The magician infers from the first prin¬ 
ciple, the law of similarity, that he can pro¬ 
duce any effect he likes by imitating it; and 
from the second, the law of contact, that 
whatever he does to a material object affects 
equally the person with whom it was once in 
contact, whether it formed part of his body 
or not In practice, the two principles are 
often combined.^ 

From another point of view, sympathetic 
magic is divided into Private and Public, 
the former being practised for the benefit or 
injury of individuals, and the latter (or 
public well-being, or injury to public 
enemies. 

EXAMPI.RS OF PRIVATE HOM'IOPaTHIC MAGIC 
OF IMAGb ANUOTIISK IHINOS. 

As examples (mostly private) of “homceo- 
pathic magic" (see the table, SMpra\ Dr. 
Frazer cites the uses of an im^, which is 
subjected to magical treatment in the belief 
that sufferings caused to it will produce like 
sufferings to the intended enemy, and its 

I For wliat precedes about magic, see Dr, 
Fraser's Golden Bough, (henceforth referied to as 
•G") 3 rd ed, pt. (, voL I, pp. 50 - 54 . 
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destruction will cause his death. This 
practice was very widely difTused all over 
the world, and still persists. Only a few 
instances are described, viz., its practice 
ailRRig the American Indians, Malays, and 
Arabs of North Africa, as also in Torres 
Straits, Borneo, China, Japan, Australia, 
Burma, Africa,* anciwt and modern India, 
Babylon, Srotland.* The magical 
image is also used in various countries fqf 
various ends, viz., to get offspring, procutt 
love, ens^r^ood supply, maintain domestic 
hannon^, heal disea.ses, and so forth.' 

Not merely image but also various 
animals and objects, the tides, sun, moon, 
and .stars, arc magically treated to yield 
homceopathically the desired results.’ 

7.\boo.s come under sympathetic magic. 

Not merely positive precepts but also 
negative ones, t.c., prohibitions, form part of 
this magic, the latter being termed tahoos and 
the former sorcery. Through these also 
operate the two principles of similarity and 
contact To cite instances • Camphor- 
hunters of Malay refrain from pounding 
their salt fine. The reason is that owing to 
the resemblance of salt to camphor, they 
believe that by the taboo they ensure that 
the grains of the camphor he seeks for will 
be large like their coarse salt The infringe¬ 
ment of the taboo would make the camphor 
fine like the pounded salt they use. 

In most parts of ancient Italy, women 
were forbidden by law to carry their .spindles 
o(Mnly, fur any such action was believed to 
injure the crop.s. The belief probably was 
that the twirling of the spindle would twirl 
the corn-stalks.* Hence, the tahoo. 

ExYMPI.E*. OI PniVML CONfAGIOUS MAGIC. 

The second branch of sympathetic magic, 
viz., “private contagious magic” is equally 
wide-spread. Only a few instances need l>e 
noted : it is customary in many parts of the 
world to put extracted teeth in a place where 
they might come into contact with a mouse 
or a rat, in the hope that through sympathy 
the teeth of their former owner would become 
firm and excellent like those of the rodents. 
This belief obtains in Africa, Europe, 
America, India &c., with more or less modi- 

1 G., pt. I, Vol, I, pp. 55.70. 

2 Ibid,7o-ni. 

S Ibid., 136-174. 

4 G.,pl I, vol. 1 , pp III fl. 


fications. Similarly, there are supcr-,titious 
practices in various countries based on 
beliefs in sympathetic connexion between a 
wound and the weapon which inflicted it, 
a person and his clothes or foot-prints, and 
so forth.* 

Ti.E “public MAOICl \N ’ HiS I I.KN.VIION TO 

SOVRREIGHTV \llLNhHI lO !• \RI,V MKTETV. 

Thus far we have noticed instances of 
liomcenpathic or contagious magic practised 
for private ends, i.c , for the U*nefit or injury 
of individuals. But side h> side with this 
may be found the practice of public magic 
for the good of the whole community or for 
the injury of the inimical ones. The magician 
ceases to be a private practitioner and 
ri.ses into a public functionary. He has to 
direct his attention to the projierties of 
drugs and minerals, the causes of rain and 
drought, of thunder and lightning, the 
changes of the seasons, the phases of the 
moon, the diurnal and annual journeys of 
the heavenly bodies, the mysterj* of life and 
death and such other things, a knowledge 
of which is necessary to >make up his 
peculiar outfit. He is expected, by his 
magical rites, to .secure objects of public 
utility—supplyiiig food, healing diseases, 
making and stopping rain, controlling the 
sun and wind, averting diseases and other 
scourges ol society and so forth. The 
means that he adopts aic the same .sympa¬ 
thetic magic with its two branches. The 
examples have been imported from a large 
number of countries and peoples alt over the 
world.* The evolution of such a class 
of functionaries is of great importance 
to political and religious progress in 
early society. The public welfare being be¬ 
lieved to depend on the performance of magi¬ 
cal rites, they attain to a position of much 
influence and power, and may readily step 
up to the rank of chiefs or kings. The pro¬ 
fession diaws to it the ablest men of the 
tribe, who,|^as in other professions, drive to 
the wall their duller brethren by dint of 
their superior intelligence. This superiority 
depends for the most part, however, on a 
command over (he fallacies that impose upon 
their credulous and sujierstitious clients. 
Thus the ablest members of the profession 
become more or less conscious deceivers, 
though it is by no means the case that a 

I <., pt 1 , vul I, pp. 174-214- 

! (j , pt. I, \ol I, pp. 244-ill. 
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Irons to the people,—bligh^ locusts, drought, 
epidemics, dearth of milk in cows, &c. 
('uses are on record, in which the chiefs 
have been exiled or put to death for failure 
to sup|)ly remedies for the disasters.* 
Parallels of such punishments are found in 
the annals of ancient Scythia, Egpyt, Corea, 
China and Tunquin.* 

Tni' K)<r.\lIA OF KINGS AKK IIVl IM.ISMANS 

or 1IIKIK I’KAUeCKSSOKS, THK MAGICIANS. 

The regalia, according to Dr. Frazer, 
arc the wonder-working talismans, which 
the kings even of .several modern civilized 
countries appear to have derived from their 
predecessors the magicians, and were per- 
ha(>s viewed in this light in former days.* 
In Malaya, a few talismans of the magicians 
are exactly analugus to the regalia of the 
king, and bear even the same names.* The 
royal authority in some countries depends 
entirely upon the possession of the reiialia, 
which the rebels and deposed monarchs try 
to have by all means, e.g., in Southern 
Celebes.* The very existence of the kingdom 
is supposed to depend in Cambodia upon 
the regalia, which are committed to the 
BrShmanas for safe-keeping. They were 
supiwsed to have the same magical virtue in 
Egypt, Greece, Scythia, and several other 
countries." 

BBI IKF in 1BB SUI'BKN<\Tl'RAL FOWKKS OF 
KINGS SIUKBII BT 1HE ANCESTORS OF 

ALL THE Aryan racks. 

The belief in the magical or supernatural 
|Kiwers of kings to control the course of 
nature for the good of their subjects seems to 
have been shared by the ancestors of all the 
Aryan races from India to Ireland.* A 
noteworthy instance of a relic of this belief 
is the notion that English kings can heal 
scrofula by their touch. This gift of healing, 
they are said to have derived from Edwa^ 
the Confessor, while a similar gift of the 
French kings, from Clovis or St Louis." 
But Dr. Frazer suspects these derivations, 

1 C., pi. I, vol I, pp. 353 , 354. 

2 Ibid, pp. 354, 355. 

3 lbid.,p. 364 . 

4 6., pt. I, voL 1 , p. 36*. 

5 Ibid., p. 363 . 

6 Ibid., pp. 364 , 3 O 5 . 

7 Ur. Kra/er cites instances from India, Sweden, 
Denmark, Ireland, and the IligUands of Scotland. 
(Ibid., pp. 366 - 368 ) 

8 Ibid., pp, 366 368 , 370 . 


and holds the real origin to be with the 
"barbarous, nay savage, predecessors of the 
Saxon and Merovingian kings” who, accord¬ 
ing to him, possessed the same gift many 
ages before.* 

The SUM-TOI.VL OF THE FORMER EVIDENCES. 

Kings appear thu.^o have often been 
evolved out of magit^s corresponding to 
tjie great social revolution in the rise of the 
sbreerers into monarchs, there was an inted- 
lectuai revolution affecting the*^^ception[ 
and functions of royalty. For in nurse of 
time, the fallacy of magic liecame apparent 
to the acuter minds, and religion emerged. 
In other words, the magician became priest, 
and performed now by appeals to the gods 
the things formerly done by him by his 
command over nature. The dfstinctiun 
between the human and the divine was, 
however, still blurred, or had scarcely 
emerged. Hence, the priest-king was also 
look^ upon as a god through the temporary 
or permanent possession of bis whole nature 
by a great and powerful spirit.* 

The phiokity or hagic to religion in 

THE EVOLUTION OK HUMAN THOUGHT. 

The priority of magic to religion implied 
in the subsequent emergence of religion just 
mentioned in the evolution of human thought 
is thus explained: By religion Dr. Frazer 
understands, a propitiation or conciliation of 
powers superior to man, which are believed 
to control the course of nature and human 
life. It consists of two elements, a theoreti¬ 
cal and a practical—a belief in the superior 
jKiwers, and an attempt to please them. Of 
these, belief comes first, and leads to a cor¬ 
responding practice. The belief without the 
practice is no religion but mere theoli^y, 
while the latter alone cannot also constitute 
religion. It is not necessary that the religi¬ 
ous practice should always be rituals ; it 
may lie in merely pure conduct. The 
assumptions of magic and religion are 
radically conflicting. The former, like 
science, looks upon the course of nature as 
rigid, while the latter by the implication of 
a conscious or personal agent, who can be 
propitiated, contemplates the processes of 
nature as capable of modification. Magic, 
like religion deals, no doubt, with spirits, 

I G., pi. I. vol. I. p. 37 a 

: Ibid., pp. 37».37* 
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but it treats them as “inanimate agents, i.e, 
it constrains or coerces instead of conciliat¬ 
ing or {nropitiating them as religion would 
dpJ* It takes all personal beings whether 
riumalt, or divine as subject in the last 
resort to impersonal forces which can be 
turn^ to account by one who knows how to 
manipulate them ^ proper spells and cere¬ 
monies. The opposition of piinciples between 
magic and religion had its counterpart ;in 
■Uiistory in the antagonism between the piiest 
and tl^ itifagician, the former looking upon 
the latter as impious and blasphemous. Hut 
this antagonism seems to have appeared late 
in the history of religion. At an early time, 
they co-operated and were confused with 
each other, e.g, in ancient Egypt, early 
India, modern Europe, &c., where the priest 
solicited the good will of the gods by 
prayer, and had also recourse to rites and 
forms of words believed to produce of 
themselves the desired result This early 
fusion of magic and religion was not however 
the earliest phase of human thought. It was 
preceded by a still earlier one when magic 
existed without religion. The fundamental 
notions of magic and religion may confirm 
this view. The conception of personal agents 
is mere complex than a recc^nition of the 
similarity or contiguity of ideas. The very 
beasts associate ideas of things that are like 
each other, or found together in their ex¬ 
perience ; but none attribute to them a belief 
that the ^enomena of nature are worked by 
invisible animals or one prodiijious animal. 
Three stages of evolution are therefore dis- 
tinp^ished. First, a stage in which magic 
existed without religion ; second, a stage in 
which the two co-operated and to some ex¬ 
tent, were confused ; and third, a stage, in 
which their radical difference was recognized. 

IKDDCTIVE PBOOF CONFIKMIHO TH« DEDUCTIVE. 

The deductive inference regarding the 
priority of magic is confirmed inductively by 
the fact that among the Australian aborigines, 
the rudest savages regarding whom we have 
accurate information, magic is universally 
practised, but religion is almost unknown.^ 
This is only a landmark of a primitive phase 
of human thought through which the savage 
as well as the dvilized races of the world had 
all to pass. There had been an Age of Magic 
before religion emerged. The solid substra* 

I For the evidence lee Dr. Frazer’s Tefmism and 
Exogamy, vd. I. ri. 141 - 146 , • 


turn of belief in the efficacy of magic among 
the ignorant and superstitious who constitute 
the vast majority of mankind, may be an in¬ 
dication of this ruder and earlier aspect of 
the human mind. 

Reugiok Evoi.viHr, out or the iNErncic y 
or kuoic. 

In course ol time, the inefflcacy of magic 
became gradually apparent and religion 
evolved. Man could no longer believe that 
he was guiding the course of nature by bis 
supernatural powers. . He saw that it went 
on without him and without heeding his 
commands. It must then be worked by in¬ 
visible beings superior to him. To these 
beings he now resigned himself, beseeching 
and propitiating him for all good things, 
instead of depending upon his own supposed 
powers.» 

SECTION IV. 

The application 01 the magiciam-thsort 
10 India. 

Dr. Frazer makes this generalization in 
his chapter on'*Magicians as ‘Kings*’’ that the 
belief that the kings possess magical or 
supernatural powers by which they can confer 
material benefits on their subjects seems to 
have been shared by the ancestors of all the 
Aryan races from India to Ireland, and it has 
left clear traces of itself in England down to 
modern times ; and draws this conclusion 
from the supposed gift of healing by touch 
of English and French kings that they had 
magician predecessors many ages aga ‘ He 
instances some other countries which he also 
considers as coming within the application of 
his theory. With regard to the supposed 
supernatural powers of ancient Hindu kings, 
he quotes the Laws of Mann : “In that 
country where the king avoids taking the 
property of mortal sinners, men are born in 
due time and are long-lived. And the crops 
of the husbandmen spring up, each as it was 
sown, and the children die not, and no mis¬ 
shape otTspring is bom,*’’ 

Public MAGIC IN India. 

Under “public magic” he refers to the 
magical control of rain among the Hindus of 
the Central Provinces who believe that a 


I 


2 

3 
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For ihe evolutioii of religion after magic, see 
G., pt, I. vol I. Cbap. Iv. pp, 2 to- 243 . 
Q..PLI,voI. I.ch.VI. 

Ibid., pp. } 66 . 370 . 

The lAwt of Manu (3.B.E.X IX, 246 . 
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twin can save the crops from tlic ravages of 
hail and heavy rain if he only paints 
his t%ht buttock black and his leil buttock 
some other colour, and thus adorned goes 
and stands in the direction of the wind.* 

He also refers to the rules observed by a 
Br&hmana student, |ierforming the Sdkvafi- 
rrata (a kind of vow) for varying periods 
determined in each case, preparatory to his 
study of the Mahiltiitmtti verses of the 
SduMveda, The virtue of the verses, the 
Siitra* says, lies in water, and the perform¬ 
ance of the vow involves, among many 
others, directions for touching water and 
refraining therefrom at certain times, eating 
dark food, wearing dark clothes and so 
forth. After the accomplishment of this 
vow, the got! Parjanya, it is stated, sends 
rain at the wish of the student. Prof. 
Oldenberg points out that “all these 
rules are intended to bring the KrShmana 
into union with water, to make him, as it 
were, an ally of the water powers and to 
guard him against their hostility. The black 
garments and the black food have the same 
significance ; no one will doubt that they 
refer to the rain-clouds when he remembers 
that a black victim is sacrificed to procure 
rain ; *it is black, for such is the nature of 
rain.’ In respect of another rain-charm it is 
said plainly, “He puts on a black garment 
edged with black, for such is the nature of 
rain." We may therefore assume that here in 
the circle of ideas and ordinances of the Vcdic 
schools, there have been preserved magical 
practices of the most remote antiquity, which 
were intended to prepare the rain-maker for 
his office and dedicate him to it.”* 

Again, in Muaaffarnagar, a town of the 
Punjab, the people, during exce.ssive rains, 
draw a figure of the sage Agastya, on a loin¬ 
cloth and put it out in the rain, or paint his 
figure on the outside of the house in order 
that rain may wa.sh it off. This .sage is a 
great personage in the folklore of the people, 
it is supposed that as soon as he feels in 
effigy the hardships of wet weather, he e-xcr- 
cises his power of stopping rain.* 

1 G., pt. 1, vol. I, p, 269 quoting M. N. Venket- 
swami, “Supefstitioni among Hindus in the Central 
Provinces,” Indian Antiquary, X.XVIIl (1^99)1 P- td- 

2 Gobhila-Grihya-S&tra (S.U.E.), 111,2. 

3 G. pt., I, vol, I. pp. 269, tyo quoting H. Olden¬ 
berg, Die Religion des veda, pp. 420 if. 

4 G., pt. I. Vol. I. p. 296 quoting \V. Crooke, 


When rain is wanted at Chhatarpur, a 
native state in Bundelcund, they paint on a 
wall facing east two figures with l^s up and 
heads down, one representing India aj)d the 
other Megha-RSja the lord of rain.^ It is 
believed that in this uncomfortable position, 
they will be compelled to send down the 
showers.* / 

A sun-charm is helA by Dr. Frazer to 
(onsi.st in the offering made by the BrShmana 
in' the morning, for it is written in the 
Satapatha-Ri&hmana that ‘'a.ssutiedI)'the sun 
would not rise were he not to make the oflfer- 
ing.’’* 

CONKUSIO.S OF MACIC AND RKUCION IN ANCIENT 

India, representing tub second stage in 

THE EVOLUTION OF WAGll'. THE CONFU¬ 
SION LASTS UP TO MODERN TIMES. 

As indicative of the formerly explain¬ 
ed second stage in the evolution of trragic, 
reference is made to the earliest sacrificial 
ritual, of which we have detailed infor¬ 
mation, as being provided with practices 
that breathe the spirit of the most primitive 
magic.® The rites performed on special 
occasions such as marriage, initiation, and 
the anointment of a king are models of 
magic of every kind of the highest anti¬ 
quity.* The sacrifices detailed in the 
BrShmanas are interfused with magic. The 
.SSmavidhkna-Bi&hmana, the Adbhuta- 
BrShmana which forms part of the Shad- 
viiiisa-Br9hmana', and the Kausika-SIltra ® 
are really handbooks of incantations and 
sorcery. In the introduction to the transla¬ 
tion of the last named book, Dr. W. Caland 
remarks, “He who has been wont to regard 
the ancient Hindus as a highly civilised 
people, famed for their philosophical systems, 
their dramatic poetry, their epic lays, will be 
surprised when he makes the acquaintance 
of their magical ritual, and will perceive that 
hitherto he has known the old Hindu people 


Popular Religion, and Folklore of Northern India 
0896), I, p. 76. 

1 G., pt. I, vol. I, pp. 296, 297 quoting W. 
Crooke, Popular Religion and Folklore of Northern 
India, (1896), 1, p. 74. 

2 Satapatha-Brlihinana, translated by J. Eggcling 
pt. I, p. 318 (S. B. E. vol. XII). 

3 G., pt. I, vol. I, p. 228 quoting H. Oldenberg, 
Die Religion des Veda, p. 59. Also. 

4 Ibid., quoting ibid., p. 477 Ac. 

5 Sylvain Levi, La Doctrine du Sacrifice dans 
les Urahmanas (1898), p. 129. 

6 W. (^land, Altindisches Zaubertitnal, p, IX. 
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from one side only. He will find that he 
here stumbles on the lowest strata of Vedic 
culture and will be astonished at the agree- 
menttetween the magic ritual of the old 
V%das^nd the .shamanism of the so-called 
savage. If we drop the peculiar Hindu ex¬ 
pressions and technical terms and imagine a 
.shaman instead of ^Hr3hmana, we could 
almost fancy that w^iave a magical book 
belonging to one of the tribes of Nortj^ 
.jjLmerican red-skins.” ‘ So akso Prof. M. 
Bloom^dr^ “Witchcraft has penetrated 
and has become intimately blended with 
the holiest Vedic rites ; the broad current of 
popular religion and superstition lias infiltint- 
ed itself through numberless channels into the 
higher religion that is presented by the 
lirShmana priests, and it may be presumed 
that the pi icsts were neither able to cleanse 
their own religious beliefs from the mass of 
folk-belief with which it was surrounded, nor 
is it at all likely that the) found it in their 
intei&st to do so.”=* The very name of 
BiShmana according to some good authori¬ 
ties, is derived from brahman “a magical 
spell,” from which the BrShmana seems to 
have been a magician before lie was a priest. • 
The Mantra.sastri claims to effect by mantras 
much more than an)’ magician ever pretends 
to accomplish. He is even superior to the 
gods and can make gods, goddesses, imps, 
and demons carry out his behests. Hence 
the following sajdng is everywhere current in 
India. “The whole universe is subject to the 
gods ; the gods are subject to the mantras ; 
the mantras to the Ifrkhmanas ; therefore, 
the tbaiimanas are our gods ICven up 
to the present day, the great Hindu trinity 
is subject to the sorcerers who by means of 
their spells exercise such a power over ihe 
mightiest gods that they arc hound to do 
whatever they may please to order them.’ 

INCARNAIIOK 01 THE Dimv, 1EMP0R4RY OR 
rKKMjiNhNr. 

Deification of the magician-king is the 

r As quoted in G., pt. I, vol. I, p. 129. 

a M. Bloomfield, Hymns of tne Atbarva-Veda, 
pp. *lv. ff. (S. B. E. vol.xlii) quoted in G, loc. cit. 

1 O. Scbiader, Kealteuken dcr indo-germani- 
seben Allertumskunde (1901), pp. 637 ff. 

4 Monler Williams, Religious Thought and Life 
m India (1883), pp. *01, 20a and sox f.n. (G., pt. I, 
vol. 1, pp. 225,226.) 

5 G.. pt. I, vol. I, p. 225, quoting J. A. Dubois, 
Hoiurs institutions et ceremonies des peoples de 
ITndo (Paris, 1825). II, 60, ff, 
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final step in his progress. The conception 
of human incarnation is, as already pointed 
out, common in early societies and the divi¬ 
nity of the king is but one of its manifesta¬ 
tions. No country in the world is perhaps 
.so prolific of human gods, and nowhere else 
has the divine grace been poured out in so 
great a measure on all classes of society from 
kings down to milkmen as in India. 

TE.MP0R.VRV IJWHf AllON. 

A Kr&hmana householder who performs the 
regular bi-monthly sacrifices is sup{)osecl 
thereby to become a deity for the time 
being.* “He who is consecrated Ixicoroes 
both Vishnu and a sacrificcr.’’* Among the 
Kuruvikkaranas, a class of bird-catchers and 
beggars in Southern India, the goddess Kali 
IS supposetl to descend upon the priest for 
a time ■ The Takhas on the borders of 
Kashmir have prophets who become inspired 
and communicate' vv ilh the deity.‘ 

PKPVIANENI nSIlTCATlON. 

Among the Todas of the Nilgiris, the 
dairy is a sanctuary and the milkman a god." 
“Ivvery king in India is regarded as little 
short of a present god’’* and the Hindu law¬ 
book ot Manu gex’s furtlier and says that 
“even an infant king must not be despised 
from an idea that he is a mere mortal ; for 
he is a great deity in human form.’’’ The 
same treatise lays down that a BiShmana 
“whether ignorant or learned is a great divi¬ 
nity, just as fire,whcther carried forth (for the 
(lerformance of a burnt-oblation) or not 
canied forth, is a great divinity and 
‘though he employs himself in all sorts of 
mean occupations, he must be lionoured in 
eveiy way ; for every BiAlimana is a very 
great deity.”" The Saiapatka'Br&hmana 


1 and 2 O., pt 1 , vol. I, p. 381), quoting Eggeliiig's 
ttansl. of Satapalbu-Uiibniana. (S. B. E.), pt. 11 , 
pp. 4 , 38 , 4 J. 44 , 2 o,| 9 - 

3 Ibid,, p. 382 quoting E. rhuiston, Castes and 
Tubes of Sdbtbem India, JV, i 87 . 

i Ibid., p. 383 quoting C. K. UIdhani, “The 
Nagas,” I. R A. S., 1901, pp. 463.465 ff. 467.470 ff. 
The Takhas are, according to Oldham, descendants 
of N.igas of the Mabthliaiata. 

5 Ibid., p. 402 viiing .vmong others W. E. 
.Maishall’s Travels, amongst the Todas (Loudon, 
1873). PP- » 36 .» 37 - 

6 Ibid, p. 403 quoting Monier Williams Religious 
Life and Thought in L dia, p. 259. 

7 G., loc. tit., quoting Uanu (S.B.E.), Til, sik. 8, 

8 G., Ibid, quoting Ibid., 1 >^ 317. 

9 G., Ibid, quoting Ibid. IX, 319. 
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records a -.imiJar view . “Vcrilj', there arc 
two kinds of gods; fur, indeed, the gods are 
tlic gods , and the HiAhmanas who have 
studM, and teacli saried lure aie the human 
gods. 'J'lic sacrifice of these is divided into 
two kinds : oblations constitute the sacrifice 
tiitlic gilds ; and gifts to the priests, that to 
ilie hiiinan-gods, the UrShinanas who have 
studied ,ind teach sacred lore.”* The spiri- 
tii.il i)iuM.‘i of the priest pumhita of a village 
(. nnmiimty is described bv Monier Williams 
as unbounded ; “Ilis anger is as terrible as 
that of the gods. His blessing makes rich, 
his' curse withers. Na)', more he is him¬ 
self aitiially worshipperl as a god. No 
marvel, no prodigy in nature is believed 
to he Iteyond the limits of his power to 
Hccomplish. If the priest weic to threaten 
to brill'; down the sun from the sky or 
ariest it in its daily course in the heavens, 
no villager would for a moment doubt his 
<d)iiity to do so*. A .sect in Orissa some 
years ago worshipped the lateOuecn Victor! i 
in her lifetime as their chief deTly and to this 
day all living persons noted for strength, 
valour, 01 miraculous powers run the risk of 
living woi-shipped as gods.* Nikkal Sen 
was the deity of a .sect in the Punjab. He 
vi.is no otlur than the brave General 
Nirholson.' At iten.ires, a cclebiated d',ity 
ua-> inr.irn.itc in Sviimi lihaskaranamlji 
Siia.svati, who was worshipped in temples 
0111 nig his lile and had other temples erected 

1 C., pt. I. vol. I. p. 41)3 iinotini; Satap.nha- 

Hiahmuia (S.B.E.), pt. I, pp. jo; If.. d Ib'd, pt. II 
P 341- ’ 

2 ilonier Williams' Religious Life and Thoiielit 
'll India, p. (57, 

j Monici WillLims, op. eit, p 159 

4 Ibid , )i. lOu. 


to him since his death.* The Lingayat 
priests arc worshipfwd as divinities and con¬ 
sidered superior even to Siva.* In 19^0, a 
hill man in Vizagapatam gave out th at h e 
was an incarnate god and gathereji^Tite 
thousand devotees, who resisted eveif to the 
shedding of blood the armed force sent by 
the Government to suporcss the movement. • 
At Chiiichvad, a small wwn about ten miles 
ftfim Poona* in soiillieni India, there is a 
family of whom one in each generation js 
believed by a large number of I^ijattas, to 
be god Ganapati in flesh and blobd." A 
Hindu sect which has many representatives 
in Hombay and Central India regards its 
spiritual chiefs or Mahlrijas a.s incarnations 
of Krishna, giving them homage including 
offering of incense, fruits, flowers, and waving 
of lights, just as they do to the god 
Krishna.'* 

(To he caniinued). 

1 Or. Kia^er (op. cit, p. .(04) borrows the cles- 
cnption fioii the Rev. Or. A. ^l. Kiirb urn, who knew 
the b\smi peisunally (Conteni()uiaiy Review, June, 
*^ 9 AP- 7 f> 8 i. AlsoRu ltab<a(Iar l.!ila Baijnath, n.A., 
‘Hinduism Anrient and Modern’ (Meerut, 1905), pp. 
94 ft. The (liffetenre between god and a mad man, or 
■I I riminal, says Dr. Kr.aiei, is often merely a question 
ut I ititiide .mil longitude. 

2 E. Tliurstun's C-istcs and 'I'libes of Soiithein 
Indi.i, IV, 236, 280. (C. pt. I, vol. I, p. 404) 

3 K. Thurston’s, Ethnogi.iphic Notes in .Southern 
India (Madias, 1906), p. joi. (ti. pt. I, tol. I, p 405). 

4 Dr. Praser (Ibid, p. 405) writes “Poona m 
western India.’’ It should of course be “m southern 
India." 

5 Among other refercnrcs, Captain Edward 
Mooi’s 'Ai count of an Hereditary Living Deity’ in the 
Asiatic Researches, ^'ll (London, 1803), pp. 381-395 
and ({.iretteer of the oumbay Presidency XVllI, pt. 
111. (Iloiiibay, 1885), pp. 125 if 

(1 Momei Wilii.uns, op. (ii., pp, 13(5 Jf. Also 
History of the .Sect of the M.ili 4 rS|as or Vallabh*. 
chiry.is ('rrubner Senes, London, 1865)—(G , pt. 1 
vol., 407) 


CROSS CURRENTS IN MODERN LIFE AND LITERATURE 


T he entire field of literature today, both 
in the-West as well as in the East, is 
dominated by socialistic literature. 
Take the names of the best modern writers 
in England ; Bernard Shaw, H. G. Wells, 
L. T. Hobhouse, Bosantjuet, Sydney Webb, 


Hilmre Bellock, Mallet, Lowis Dickinson 
and others—the bulk of their writings is 
on social subjects. In Bengali literature, 
social problems and social topics are being 
more and more taken up by modern 
writers. One may naturally pause to 
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think therefore, what the leasons may be 
|or this sudden ascendancy oi social themes 
in all kinds of literary productions. In the 
literati^ of P®sti these themes had 
Tratfllya^y place; the feelings and actions 
of the individual man and woman formed 
the chief motif pf plays, fictions and short 
stories. Now tiie ea^is the reverse. So 
the question has to me fully considered : 
why has the literature of to-day taken thisj 
distinctive socialistic turn ? 

The reaspti is on the surface. Never 
before in' the history of the world, had 
civilised society had such a thorough 
shake-up as it has been having for the last 
three or four centuries. Society is like a 
tempest-tossed sea ; the whole of it is in 
disturbance. “Being’s Flood and Action’s 
storm’’ are lashing up huge billows of 
change in it, which are coming one after 
another in rapid sncce-ssion. This dynamic 
in society in place of the medimvaJ static 
order, this seething unrest, this incessant 
weather-disturbance, forces society upon 
the consciousness of man far far more 
strongly thnn ever and hence the expres¬ 
sion of that consciousness, on the artistic 
and literary side, is wrought in its very 
texture by social facts and social problems. 

But this surface-view and surface-expla¬ 
nation of such a question of moment are 
not enough. The equilibrium of society 
has been disturbed at other times, social 
earthquakes have been hatched but no 
scismographic records in literature are to 
be found on such a large scale as they are 
found now. For, the average social man 
IS more intensely individualistic today than 
he was a century before; he takes ofi the 
label which society fixes on, him and 
emerges out of the ‘class’-eategory a 
unique ^pe and temperament, not to be 
confounded with any other type of indivi¬ 
dual in the world. This rank individual- 
1801 IS at the basis of all social experiments 
—this free self-assertion of the individual, 
oo, what IS called socialistic literature 
inay, from this view-point, be fitly called 
individualistic literature. One wonders 
where one may draw the bounding line 
between the two—they seem to be so in- 
®®P®*'ably connected. One presupposes the 
other. Society, inasmuch as it is dynamic, is 
an aggregate of individual units which form 
various atomic combinations and build up 
compounds of consciousness in every line ol 
life and thought. Individuals, inasmuch as 
they act and react on one another and arc 


mutually related, form various self-con¬ 
scious selective groups and build up larger 
and larger wholes until the entire cosmic 
humanity is embraced. But all this sounds 
extremely paradoxical, although paradox 
it is not. So 1 must proceed to explain the 
why and wherefore ol this phenomenon 
which pervades and permeates the whole 
range of modern literature. 

In Europe, the entire history of the 
modern era from the fourteenth century 
on, may be viewed as an awakening of the 
spirit of reflection, as a revolt against 
authority and tradition, and as a protest 
against both absolutism on the one hand 
and collectivism on the other. Democracy 
versus absolutism, nationalism versus 
ecclesiastidsm gradually settled the con¬ 
flict in favour of the former. The principle 
of subordination, the prevailing principle 
of the Middle Ages receded ; the principle of 
freedom of thought, of feeling and of action, 
gained ground. 

For a time, Individual Reason became 
the sole authority in all matters. Reason 
proudly sat upon the throne once occupied 
by ecclesiastical authority : she believed 
licrsell competent to solve all problems fur 
she thought she could explain the universe. 
That was in the eighteenth century penod 
of enlightenment, wheu the spirit of criti¬ 
cism walked abroad undermining tradition 
and anthorily of every' kind. 

But the spirit of criticism, once fully 
awakened and ({uickened, could not loug 
stop at reason. It soon began to ques 
tion its claims. It asked ; Can re>isoii 
venture alone on the sea of s|H.‘cuIation ? 
lias the seaworthiness of the vessel been 
properly tested ? Doubts thronged in the 
human iniiul. The claims of reason were 
found to be too ambitious, too hollow and 
inadequate therefore. Knowledge liecanic 
strictly restricted to the field of experience 
and therefore sciences grew at an am.-uiug- 
ly rapid rate shoving off philosophy and 
all questions ol nitirantes iuto the lumber- 
room of idle sjaiculation along with intui¬ 
tions, instincts and such like psychic ele¬ 
ments, all mixed up iiell-inell in a confused 
heap. The age of generalisation was gone; 
the age of specialisation began. 

Materialism, as a world-view, was 
worked out in cniiscquenec of this aversion 
from philosophy. A world-construction 
out of atoms (or later, out of electrons) 
was simple enough and as soon as the 
theory of evolution was ushered in, male- 
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rialism joined hands to it and evolution¬ 
istic materialism became the creed oi the 
new scientific enlightenment. It was no- 
thin{( more or less than a system of meta¬ 
physics, although the majority of scienti¬ 
fic thinkers fought shy of metaphysics, 
wishing to pluck it out of the hu¬ 
man heart, which was very hard to do 
indeed For materialism is based on cer¬ 
tain theories and nut on scientifically 
j)rovcd facts. The theories of matter, the 
theoric.s of life, are not as yet justified and 
supported by the facts of science. Hence 
the most cautious scientists, apprehending 
that the bounding lines oi physics and 
metaphysics may overlap each other soon¬ 
er or later, strongly repudiate the attempt 
to build a theory of the universe or a 
theory of life on the lines followed by Evo¬ 
lutionistic materialism. Such cautions in 
the camp of science prove however use¬ 
less. The correlation of sciences is more 
and more established and a new methodo¬ 
logy is lieing worked out and constructed. 
Just as steam has very effectively demo¬ 
lished the artificial geographical boun¬ 
daries of countries and continents of the 
world, so the rapid strides with which 
science is advancing will make powerful 
and unobstructed encroachments upon 
other fields of enquiry. 

For instance, we may or may not accept 
a material interpretation of the univcr%, 
but we cannotJ>ut accept the evolutionary 
conception, the conception in a word, that 
things are not made but grow. For this 
conception is the lord of all our thinking ; 
its application is in all fields of enquiry! 
in literature and art, in religion, in society, 
in government and law, etc. 

It must be admitted that it is a misfor¬ 
tune to a country, where philosophy takes 
no bread. At the same time, it is a favour¬ 
able symptom that modern thinkers now 
fight shy of system-building. It is not 
true, therefore, that the modern man does 
not care for a conception of mgn’s relation 
with the universe, for the why and where¬ 
fore of things, for the explanation of fun- 
damental problems. He does care for 
these things a great deal, but be cares 
more for an intensive search of life, for 
facts and experiences. His philosophy 
must therefore be a philosophy of life. 
Such a philosophy cannot rest content 
with building any system of a static kind, 
when life and its phenomena are dynamic 
and ever changeful. We come, conse¬ 


quently, to another paradox, like the one 
westartcl with in the beginning of this 
article, that the modern world despises 
philosophy and at the same time clings 
more firmly to it than ever. Mat.nat.3m 
as a system is therefore failing to win its 
way into the camp of the scientists them¬ 
selves, who have givui it birth. There are 
abundant symptom^if a growing faith in 
a world oi ideas as witness the interest in 
psychic research, etc., crude expressions, 
however, of revolt against materialispi. 

As 1 said before, the socialistic man is 
most individualistic, so I say now that the 
philosophical man is most practical, or 
rather believes most in investigations that 
promise practical results. The modern 
man holds that knowledge itself must be 
put to practical tests ; and the philosophy 
of ‘Pragmatism' which makes the practical 
test the criterion of truth has therefore 
been quite a recent development. It is 
another very characteristic sign oi the 
times that counter tendencies are thus 
running side by side ami are acting and 
reacting on one another in modern life and 
thought. 

The question of philosophy, therefore, 
to my mind, is in essence the same (|ues- 
tion with which I started. The generalis- 
in;; tendency oi philosophy aims at system¬ 
building. The particularising tendency 
aims at overthrowing systems and making 
the practical test the ultimate one or 
rather making realities and their correla¬ 
tive analysis, the basis of philosophy. 

The same tendencies have affected reli¬ 
gion. The old dogmatic theology is prac¬ 
tically dead evcrywrherc. Still churches 
grow and sects multiply. The socialistic 
side of religion is represented by churches 
and sects; the individualistic side by the 
gradual abolition of dogmas and creeds on 
which alone sects and communities can 
stand. The multiplication of sects is how¬ 
ever a sure test that sectarianism is not 
being advocated, yet at the same time it 
cannot be dispensed with. 

It must not, for one moment, be sup¬ 
posed that 1 have been all along trying to 
draw a picture of the western world in 
matters of thought, science, religion 
and other departments. The same picture 
holds true and good in Bengal also. 
Socialistic literature, as I have said, 
forms the greater bulk of Bengali litera¬ 
ture. The same problems of socialism and 
individualism are at work here also. Al- 
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iRoagh there has licen little of scientific 
progress here, there has been a revolt 
against traditional authorities, a growth 
of the critical spirit. We passed through 
^^gpaimilar period of rational illumination 
in th^ages of Raja Rammoban Roy and 
Maharshi Devendranath Tagore. There 
was a'period, of Renaissance then; there 
was also a perio^of Reformation after¬ 
wards. We built 'a. creed of religion, we 
broke it again. Religious sects hi|ve 
'^mply multiplied within half a century and 
are srill iff process of formation. Modern- 
i.sm has thus a fleeted the East no less than 
the West. But the expression of it by the 
East has been very feelilc for many reasons. 
Life, under political and social eondition.s 
as we are in, is bound to be feeble. There 
is hardly any other kind of activity except 
that of thought. And thought without 
action is like soul without body. The soul 
of the East has awakened, not its body. 
It is still in slumber. 

Well, in the political and economic 
spheres in the West, we notice the same 
tendencies. There is the tendency of poli¬ 
tical and economic individualism on the 
one hand and of political and economic 
collectivism on the other. Political indivi¬ 
dualism may degenerate into political 
selfishness. The combination oi self-seek¬ 
ing individuals,—-the ‘representatives’, the 
'bosses’,—may thwart the will of the people. 
Hence, reforms are gradually evolving to 
correct these evils. But still individualism 
cannot be set aside on the mere ground of 
these evils. Individualism and the organ¬ 
isation of En Masse have to go side by 
side. One presupposes the other. One cor¬ 
rects the other. One is the counterpart 
and the correlative of the other. 

Economic individualism has also been 
not an unmixed blessing. Unrestricted 
individualism has defeated the very object 
of individualism. To think of the clashes 
between capital and labour is awful. The 
rights of the weaker go to the wall every¬ 
day ; they have to bear the strong man’s 
burden. Therefore, working men’s unions, 
trade unionism, socialism and syndicalism 
and all kinds of economic programmes are ‘ 
on foot. They are all up to cure the in¬ 
equalities in the distribution of wealth, to 
prevent the exploitation of the weaker by 
the stronger. But do all these attempts 
while reacting against the ‘laisser faire’ 
doctrine, aim at killing individualism by 
striking it at its very roots ? No. There 


have rather been protests against selfish 
and unrestricted individualism, not pro- 
tests agaiust individualism itself. For, as 
I said at the outset, socialistic experiments 
are based on a broad conception of indivi¬ 
dualism. Even those who preach most 
violently against selfishness and egoism in 
the scheme of society or politics like 
Tolstoy or Rabindranath Tagore and such 
other absolute pacifists, are prophets of 
individualism, its most staunch defenders. 
For they speak against ‘organised selfish¬ 
ness,’ which crushes the individual. They 
arc for freeing the-individual from all 
pressure of organisation. The philosopher, 
Herbert Spencer, defended individualism 
on evolutionistic grounds. In his opinion, 
all-cmbracing state-functions characterise 
a low social type. Nietzsche, the extreme 
German individualist, is another dc.cnder 
of it. But no one among these prophets 
and intellectuals, believes in unrestricted 
individualism. They all repudiate it. Even 
does Nietzsche, in whose scheme of life there 
is no place of sympathy towards the weak 
and the nnfiti the defective and the delin¬ 
quent. He believed in ‘overmen’, not in 
the rabble, lie was for a government 
where the overmen must have the upper 
hand. He therefore was no advocate of un¬ 
restricted individualism, as has been mis¬ 
takenly thought of by many who con¬ 
found his overmanism with anarchism. 

1 must now come to my starting-point 
again. The tendency of modern times is 
neither towards over-socialisation, nor to¬ 
wards over-individualisation. The tenden¬ 
cy is rather marked by the individualisa¬ 
tion of social ends and socialisation of in¬ 
dividual ends. In a word, the modern 
world is seeking for a harmony between the 
two, the individual and the En Masse. 

The new literature, in which the above 
tendency is most marked, is, therefore, 
from one view-point socialistic, and indi¬ 
vidualistic from another view-point. It 
bursts the bonds that civilisation has 
woven .for the individual—‘The Doll’s 
Houses’ and the ‘Pillars of Sodety.’ 
It lays bare the souls of the individuals 
struggling against unmeaning fetters. 
This is the motif of the ‘social dramas’ 
which like an epidemic have spread from 
one end of the world to the other. 
In Scandinavia, Ibsen and Strindberg ; 
in Germany, Hauptmann and Sudermann; 
in England, Bernard Shaw and Galsworthy; 
in France, Brienz and Maeterlinck; in Italy 
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D’Annnnzio; in Russia, Tschekoff and Leonid 
Andriev; and in Bengal, Rabindranath 
Tagore and Sarajnbala, are names of the 
greatest writers of social dramas in the 
world to*day. They are all for strong in¬ 
dividualism but all against over-indivi- 
dnalisation. They are really for dynamic, 
creative, cosmic individualism. That in¬ 
dividualism, however, is still a 'far oil di¬ 
vine event’ whose consummation is devout¬ 
ly to be wished for. The stage of higher 
indivultial freedom, the stage of citizen¬ 
ship, ns llobhouse calls it, at which the 
individual freely approves of the Social 


Union, is yet far off. 7he freedom oi the 
individual most harmonise with the free¬ 
dom oi the whole—this is the kernel of 
the whole social problem today. Modem 
Literature has not yet tackled this, yi*,.. 
blem. It has only been partially ana to 
some extent treated by theBengali writers. 
The key of this new harmony, we believe, 
is in the hands of tlG East; the East 
must deliver it unto the bands of the West, 
when the occasion rises for it. That is 
however a mere hope, not a fulfilment. ^ 

Ajitkumau CIIAKRM^aKTV. 


INDIAN PERIODICALS 


Education as a Factor in Industrial 
Devdopment 

is the title of an article contributed to 
the Mysore Ucouomic Journal for May by 
Prof. B. Mukherjcc. 

The want of industrial cfliciency of the 
laborer, is, in Prof Mukhcijec’s* opinion, 
the foremost difficulty in the path of In¬ 
dustrial development in India. The indus¬ 
trial efficiency of the laborers depends 
upon: 

(ii) lodualiial Training which includes: 

1. rirnct.il lidncation. 

2. Technical Iklucatiun. 

2. Commercial Education, 

(bj Health and Strength of the people: 

t. Physical. 

2. Mental. 

3. Moral. 

(c) Other various causes. 

It might be asked how' does general edu¬ 
cation promote industries ? By acting 
directly or indirectly upon the character of 
the person educated. 

Directly it promotes, what Profenor. Marshall 
calls, "general ability" which is “the power to be 
able to neat many things at a time, to have every¬ 
thing ready when wanted, to act promptly and show 
resource when anything goes wrong, to accommodate 
unesell quickly to changes in details of the work 
done, to be steady and trustworthy, to hare always 
a reset ve of force which will come out m emei^ency. 

Indirectly, it-stimulates the mental activity of 
the workman. “It fosters in him a habit of wise 
inqnisitiveness, it makes him more intelligent, more 
ready, more trustworthy iu his ordinary work, it 
taises (he tone of his life in woiking hours and out 
of working hours.” 


There is much truth in the following 
observations of the writer : 

Education is leoUy a national investment that 
iiuiie than pays its way. It makes nieu think, it 
incrcnscsthe biain-powir and the intellectual capital 
of the nation, the gicatcst oi all powcis. The real 
oliject of a sound system of education is national 
strength and progress first, and individual culture 
next. It increases the value of human life and makes 
men see lite steadily and sec it whole. It increases 
their telescopic faculty aud promotes the ocquisUiun 
ol tbi><e qualities of the head and heart which make 
for a really great nation. Kenan remarked : “What 
dcleated Prenchmen in the Franco-German War ? 
Nut Moltke, not Bismarck, but the mind, the high 
seriousness, the method, the thought of Germany. 
It was Lather, Kant, Plcbte, Hegel who fought with 
us in the Franco-German War." 

In India, edneatiou lireaks down the artificial 
angnlarities ot the caste system and makes men 
equal and Iree—tree from the disqualificatious and 
disabilities of the bine laws of a coercive social 
system. 

in India the home is hardly a place where the 
child can bo|K for any education at all. Except 
among the richer classes, the conditions which 
surround the lives of the mass of the people are moat 
trying. Poverty leaves little leisnre to the (mreats 
and drives them both to labour for life for most of 
the day. This leaves them hardly any opportunity 
or inclination to look after their children with that 
care and attention which alone can produce any 
good result. 

Where the home perlurms its educative fanctions 
must satisfactorily, eien there, the school is needed 
to supplement the cfiocts ol the home. Hence the 
importance and responsibility ot the school is every¬ 
where great. But when the liome fails to fnlfil its 
natural fanctions properly, as in India, and when 
even the robust optimist is dishcaitrned in thinking 
of the time that must elapse before the home can 
be properly fitted tor its task, tbe responsibility of 
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the' sohool—it will hardly lie disputed—liecomefi of 
lupreme importance, which, it would be certaiuly 
a lolly—almoit a crime—to sbiilt. 

Yet, inspite of all this necessity for cdnca- 
^i^Mjame of our countrymen, who have 
Bad tnabenefits of western education, and 
who pmess to be educated themselves, 
say, that the working classes or the mass¬ 
es need have no (^quaintance with the 
three R’a because,'^ lorsooth, the tran¬ 
quility and the peace of society will theta 
htta^opardised ! 

Aesthetics versus Ethics. 

In the course of an ably written article 
entitled The Psychology oi Socinl Develop¬ 
ment appearing in the Arya for May the 
writer points out that the 'misunderstand¬ 
ing between the aesthetic and the ethical 
sides of our nature “is an inevitable cir¬ 
cumstance of our human growth which 
must experiment in extremes in order that 
it may understand its capacities." 

The aesthetic man tends to be impatient of the 
ethical rule; he feels it to be a barrier to his aesthetic 
freedom and an oppression on the play of his artistic 
sense and his artistic faculty; he is naturally hedonis¬ 
tic,—ior beauty and delight are inseparable powers,— 
and the ethical rule tramples on pleasure,—even very 
olten on quite innocent pleasures,—and tries to put 
iistrait-wuistcoai on the human impulse to delight. 
lU iii.iy accept the ethical rule when it makes itsell 
beauldul or even seise on it as one of his lustriiiucnts 
lor creating beauty, but only when he can subordi¬ 
nate It to the aesthetic principle ol bis nature,—just 
as be is olten drawn to religion by iu side ot beauty, 
pomp, magnificent ritual, emotional satistaction, 
repose or poetic ideality and aspiration,—we mi^bt 
almost say, by the hcdouistK.' aspects of religion. 
But even then it is not for their own sake that he 
accepts them. The ethical man repays this natural 
repulsion with interest, lie tends to distrust art and 
the aesthetic sense as something la\ and einullieiit, 
something in its nature undisciplmed and by its attrac¬ 
tive appeals to the passions and emotions destructive 
of a high and strict self-control. He sees that it 
is hedonistic and be finds that the hedonistic impulse 
is non-moral and often immoral. It is difiicait tor 
him to see how the indulgence of the aesthetic 
impulse beyond a very narrow and carelully guarded 
limit can be combined with a strict ethicaf ufe. He 
is evolved from the puritan who objects to pleasure 
on principle i in his extremes—and a predomi¬ 
nant impulse tends to become absorbing and leads 
towards extremes—be remains fundamentally the 
puritan. 

India’s Greatest Need. 

The following is taken from an eloquent 
article of the above name appearing in 
the Young Men of India for June. 

So long as man is human and has life he will have 


a desire to live, and if what 1 say is true o| individu¬ 
als (as undoubtedly it is) why should it not be 
equally true of nations, who are but assemblages of 
individnals ? 

The sole aim of ail national activity, therefore, is 
the maiotenauce of a free, unhamperM, universally 
progressive existence and the abiflty to attain this 
end is, as willi every other nation, our greatest need. 

The first thing that India wants is the determina¬ 
tion to live as g, nation. So lung os we do not have 
this determination, we shall nut stinggle and with¬ 
out struggle there is no existence, it it only when 
we struggle for life that we will liecome acquainted 
with our natioual drawbacks, and it is only when 
we realise our weaknesses that we will get to remedy 
them. We want a change ip the national mind. 

With the national spirit we must have npited 
action We roust learn the great truth that 
individual objects must yield to common causes and 
we must act upon it, because for all corporate ex¬ 
istence there must be sacrifice on the part of the 
individual 

The strength of a corporate bi^y depends not 
merely upon the number of individuals eoinposing 
it but upon the extent to which they have merged 
their individualities in the making of the combina¬ 
tion. The bee merges its individuality in the swarm 
and that gives to the swarm its power. Sheep, 
whether there be one or a thousand, will all fiee 
before a single little buy, but not so will do the 
swarm of bees. 

For a long time past we have never thought of 
our mutual responsibilities. We have not felt any¬ 
thing to be our common cause and we have not bren 
a united nation. 

It is time that we make the realisation of the 
common cause of onr nation our individual object. 

Unity and sacrifice, let that lie yonr aim for it 
will produce strength, and it is only the strong that 
rule the weak. 

Social and economic problems demand our 
greatest activity. The bear's hug of superstitions 
is squeezing life out of India. Child marriage is 
ruining the younger generation and making the 
old generation bankrupt. Millions of our couuti^- 
men arc going to bed hungry every night. You that 
are well-ied, do you ever think of helping the weak 
brother? Do you remember that there aie millions 
of our countrymen, who are starving, who go to 
sleep on bare uneven ground hungry or at liest half- 
starved ? Do you remember that there are so many 
of onr brethren honestly in search of employment ? 
Do you remember that we have people among ns 
who would have shown the way to the world, bnt 
for adverse conditions and lack of oppoitunity? 
Is it not the duty oi every nation to provide such 
an educative environment to every one ol its com¬ 
ponent individuals, at would develop his best 
capabilities > Are there not millions of people whom 
we rank lower than beasts ? Are they not our 
brothers and sisters, our own flesh and blood ? 

Having so cruelly depressed them, ore we not 
responsible for their backwardness ? 

So long os 90 per cent, of our women are 
ignorant, so long as we have people ac^uMly hunger¬ 
ing fur want of employment, so log as our average 
income is six pice per bead, so long as we have 
people gronadf down by superstitious religious 
sentiment; so long os disease and misery are ram¬ 
pant ; so long as millions are carried away by epi¬ 
demics every year; so long as infant mortality is so 
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appalliagl; high ; that long our fate it aucertaiu and 
our fatnre inteeute. 

Mo one thing alone will help. All wronga muit be 
righted, all miitakee rectified and all erili eradicated. 
We want improrement in phjreieal, economic, aocial 
and educational conditions ; we want change in the 
national mind and character; and all thS means a 
tremendous amount of work, work of a most practi* 
cal nature. 

India’s edncatcd young man is despondent to-day. 
He longs (or opportunity and wants a splure for his 
activity. Give nim hope ; give him conddence ; open 
to him new lines of thought and action, new fields of 
practical usefulness; and an ambition capable of 
realisation will make him straggle and make a man 
ol bun. . 

India is hungry, India is poor, India is distressed. 


India IS ignorant, India is ransacked by disease, social 
vices and superstitions. You who have your foot on 
firm ground, do nut forget that there are others 
going down the deep abyss of misfortune by millions 
and crying for your help. Shall each one of us not 
do his bit to save them ? ;i, U 

hour cunntiy wants yon, everyone o^ou. Act 
nnd be prepared to risk, for if there ate mr risks rnn 
there is no sacrifice, and without sacri^e there is 
nothing gained. Sentimental idetQisation is all very 
good, but until all of os diV^sometbing in one sphen 
or another onr salvation it not near. Immediate 
w-tion on the right lines is the greatest need of the 
moment. We must become practical, we must act vp 
to our convictions and wc must d<> onr duty h ' onft 
country. 


FOREIGN PERiODlCALS 


R«al War Poetry. 

In tlic pages of the S/ifnrt/aj i?cvieiv E. 
B. Osborn presents us with sonic nice speci¬ 
mens of poetry composed liy fighting 
British soldiers and not by stay-at-home 
civilians. It is in the fitness of things that 
war poetry should be penned by warriors, 
as otherwise, in most cases the attempt is 
a failure. Says the writer: 

Love of country is the dominant emotion of our 
fighting poeta. Their patrioliam ia blisaful, sacrificial, 
keen—something far beyond any 'ism, which can only 
be shadowed forth in familiar aymbols, aights and 
■ounds and odura of the green English country-side, 
llhgland's histoiic towers inscrilieir with the ‘'frozen 
music" ol unravished centuries, the enriunt laws and 
quaint customs of schools and colleges, the more 
human letters which are a mirror of the past, and 
fiash new light on this latter-day warfare. In Cap- 
tain Charles Sotley’t ‘‘battered trenches'’ he has a 
sudden conviction that the bnght and orderly rhythm 
of warlike preparedness is something he has known 
well ever since he licgan to read Homer, sohewiites 
in a rhymed letter to a school friend : 

1 have not brought my Odyssey 
With mr here across the sea ; 

But you'll remember, when 1 say 
IIiiw, when they went down Sparta way, 

To sandy Sparta, long ere dawn 
Horses were harnessed, rations drawn, 
Equipment polished sparkling bright. 

And bieokfasts swallowed (as the white 
Of Eastern heavens tamsd to gold)— 

The dogs barked, swift farewells were told. 

The son springs up, the horses neigh, 

Crackles the whip thrice—then away' 

Another scbolaMoldier remembers the tall, well- 
drilled tulips and the gnarled wistaria in his coll^ 
garden, and the livid sneketheads in Iffley mead and 
tbe cloud-dappled Cnmnor hills, but would not go 
back to tbe old dreaming life; 


Ah ! days o( yesteryear, whose lioiirs flew br. 

As winds blow past the tent wherein 1 lie. 

Heedless 1 let yun go, nor knew your span ; 

And yet—I would not have you back again. 

Even amidst the misery and pain 
That now is making of the boy a man. 

Or, taking up a little trench journal, we find a 
war-made poet (be never wrote a line ol verse in 
peace-time) remembering his own West Conntiy : 
Within mv heart 1 safely keep, 

England, what things are yours ; 

Your clouds and doiid-Iike flocks of sheep 
That drift o’ei windv moors 
Possessing naught, f proudly hold 
Great hills and little gey 
Hill-towns set black on sunrise-gold 
At breaking of tbe day. 

And, between watches in the North Sea, a Naval 
officer dreams of his own corner in the English coun¬ 
tryside : 

And once again in that lair dream I see the sibi¬ 
lant, fair siieam— 

Now gloomy-green and now aglcani—that flows 
by Euinocc Mill, 

And hear the ptovci’s plaintive cry above tbe 
common at lloltyc. 

When redly glows tbe dusky sky and all the 
woods are still. 

The wonders Canada reveals to the traveler far 
afield Is tbns expressed ; * 

See my morning glaciers shine, 

Emeralds in the tar sky-line ! 

Sec how on my deathless snows 
Evening rests, a dying rose! 

Where the ever-circling day 
Dawns within my haunted Bay, 

See the icebergs past along 
Like a city in a song 1 



FORB^N PBUtdOlCAUSI 


^WBOmfm^tK IvOVi^Wli 

For the soppl; of her staple foodstuff 
Great Britaia a^nded largeljr ou tte 
^sat A earing la^ of other oountdb. 

wnhas brought home to the British¬ 
ers theymicmsoess of the sitaatiou. To 
guard n^st. dearth, if not &miae,the 
area of Grmit Bril^n’s wheat-produdog 
lauds mnst.be enlar^ and the prodoctire- 
ness of the soil mast be increased. Ffh* 
bMUing about the latter state it is ab- 
sob fe ly netessary that suitable nitrogen 
compUluds must be applied to the soil. Of 
such compounds, unfortunately for Great 
Brit&in, only one is produced by the 
Britishers, and that is, Ammonium Sul- 
phate. 

Alex. Findlay writes informingly in the 
New Statesmaa about the utihimtion of 
Atmpspheric nitrogen. Says he: 

Mot only ia i^ncoUnre but for tbe muafoetare of 
dynamite, gnU'^otton, and all other expIotiTCe, ai 
well as for tbe prodnction of dyei, there w an ever- 
inereaeing demand for nitne acid and nitrates; for 
the manmactnre of loda larger and larger qaaotitiet 
of ammonia are annually required; and for tUe 
componndi of nitrogen known as the eyanldei, need 
for the extraction of gold and for otMr pnrposee, 
tbe demand for componnda of nitrogen m also 
increasing. 

In the atmosphere aronnd as there is an inex- 
hanstible supply oi mtrogsn, and the problem of 
forcing this store of elementairy nitrogen has been 
solred, and dnnng tbe past twelse yean not 
one, but several, methods have been dwcovered 
whereby the atmospheric nitrogen can, on a large 
scale and in a commerdally enMetsfol manner, be 
forced into usefnt combmatioa with other elements. 

As tbeatfflorabere coniists essentisUy of a matnie 
of nitrogen and oxygen, it was only natural tiiat 
attempts shoidd he made to bring about the 
combination of theee two gaees. It had, indeed, 
been found by Cavendish, more thaa aewtary ago, 
that when ricctnc tparke are pasted thronjh sir 
oxldee of nitrogen are produced, but the carrying 
ont of thic process on an indnstrially tnceessfol 
scale was not accomplMbed until tome twelve years 
aga The first sneceitfolly to sidve the problem 
were two Kotweglans, a pnyeicist and an'engifteer, 
Blrkeiand and %de. For the ^oduetion of tbe 
high temperatnw 16 " '" 


m 


, MnriiofllteulUftistii’lll'J 


M tfl MfifobUis 
y, fMrtby Sib 
ptuu^most Aru. 


other parts of Telcetm 
Noiyray, wnue nhsaa wate»-po 


Hoiyrw, w^nhsaa water<po««e wiMlMik ^ 
an^l prodaetfoa men bmoauti t« j36J)SBi 

Fortunatriy, ether Moeestes for briaibit afttMil 
pherfo nitrmn into ^al^tion hamuilOK 
covered whidi can be earriso OM srith rnmiiftijiir 
snceett even when ricetrieal jpower it eonWfbm 
expensive. In one of these proeawee edbCogea U«i» 


edbCogMl 


acetykne), whereby there ris forawd la» oonponad 
cslcinm eyanamid^ which w plncmi oo the mi^t 
noder the name of aitrohin or lime nitrogen. For 


this compound the nain nse is at a ni&pgmoM 
fertiliser, lU fortitiiisf value tor eeieuts being aasriy 
equal to tbht of awmaidum salts. I,aigc qnaaritiM 
ot nitrolim are, however, also coaveiitd mtq am* 
monia by the action of superheated steam, aad the 
ammonia to prodneed is atillaed for the ptodnetloa 
of ammoninm utltt or of aiulc arid. Tut method 
of tttilisiiig atmospheric nitrogen ic the one wtfoh h 
most largely employed at the present rime, 

In 1912, however, an annouiwemeat of the higlMih 
signifieause and importanee vna miule the 
Bodieche AnillD.and-Soda-Fabrik, to the rifect lIuU, 
in coUatforatiou with Profewor Satwr, or the Knii^ 
Wllhelffl Inetitttt, Berlin, their ehcaieUi aUi 
eogineerc had developed a proeces whainhy th* 
direct cofflfataatioB of altiogenaad hydregea with 
prodimtion of ammoida coolo be dfeeted is a eam- 
meieialiy iiicceteiul foanner. Thin procew, the 
snccete m wbicb IS not dependeot oa cheap dcctrieal 
power, eontbts ia pamiag a mixtnie ih nitrogen 


Belt, over otaunm, nraamnLor cook otbet eataljrst 
—that it, a snbittnce whicb hae the pnnperty el 
focilitatiiig a reacrion wHbont itaelf being Used Up in 
the proeett. Owing to the development at nUl 
procen, Germany now possessec the meoae of bbtaia- 
lag alMndant snpplist of cheap Ammoaiani amts asui 
ran thus tunqlv her agricaltariefo with ample 
amounts of the fertiliser to necessary tot the tatemlve 
enltivation of the tolL 

Bat tbe fall signidcanee and importance of the 
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tappUn of tboie compoondi of ttitrosen 
wiwont woicb no country can continue to eeiet. 


Making th« Best oi Tiling*- 

The following is taken from an article 
of the above name appearing in the Islamic 
Beriew for May from the pen of Professor 
K- Stephen. 

Do not in; *‘Kiimel’’too soon. Beware of mak- 
ina tbe mietake of sitting down and letting things 
slide without an effort or a care, nnd wrongly calling 
such weakness “submission to the wilt of God.” It 
is true, for instance, to say, “God tempers the wind 
to the shorn sheep,” hut, as Hillings added, “A/aa 
must take care not to shear it too cUise." We must 
do our part first; it is no use trying to cross a river 
by sitting on tbe bank. God never meant man to sit 
dpwn and do nothing to help himself. If He had, He 
would have made us niocb less complex cirntures 
than we are nnd more like the oyster, whu-lijust 
stop* where it is put. But God the Merciful, the All- 
Bowerfnl, has given to man the ability, the talent, 
to help himself over many, 1 mav say most, of the 
rough placet of lite and exprrls him to use it. ilia 
fiitt, hi* chiefest, duty tics in this “it there is a 
remedy try to find it" Only after this comes the 
Wisdom of the second part ol the line, "ir there is 
ttooe—wnr mind it” Don't worry ; just accept it 
a* the will of God, who doeth all things well. 

To get the best out of life you must make the best 
of yourselves and the things you have Surely this is 
Bilf-evideot philosophy. \ et many people never 
realise it, or if they do, ignore it; while some even 
seem determined to make thewoist of themselves 
I knew, many years ago, a man who was a typical 
example of this. An artist, perhaps the gieatest 
Uverpool hat produced i but he sacrificed himself, bis 
wt, and hi* life to a love of intoxicating dunk, lie 
had every opportunity, every chance, given him to 
wake Id* life a great success, but he refused them all. 
He bad a picture on the line nt the Royal Ac.ademv 
eshimtion when he was but seventeen venrs edd, niul 
tte President referred to it nud said, "With such a 
gift a man might rise to any height. I see in tliiit 
pKlure, tbe shadow of a coming picsideiit.” Later 
KWftt art critic. John Ronktii, upoU of him 
tbe Rembrandt of Bufflantl/' yet when be dicil the 


death, hit was.” 


living 


When a Poet Re*tfi 

i* the title of a delightful article contribu 
M to the Ilinimtbanee Student by Mr 
Arthur Seyatonr, beiug her impressions ^ 
Rabtadranath Tagore when the p.iet w< 
•tayiog at Urbana<U.S.A.) forafcwdat 
to take a little rest. We make no apolos 
for prerating the artide to onr reade 
almost lo Its eptifety. We read: 

Mf, Tagore arrived in Drbano, bks a Ounetual eil 
but one which eouhl by so nuau* be wa!uit*j 


pos^neil. He brought with him hit latest volume 
in Eiiglitb, Stray Birds, tiie favorite among bis 
books, he cunfeued. Ai 1 think over bis visit, and 
the spirit of tbe lectures givcu here, 1 begin to uader- 
stana bit partiality for these tiny poems which 
ocenpy each in itself such an unobtrnsir' poKi*-:^ 
of a page, and yet which sing their way tif umphant- 
ly into oar hearte. They are sparks ft fin inspired 
radiance which set fire to the ifflagin»‘'’'>n. They 
symbolize the poet's spirit of freedom ; in them he 
comet like a bird to lighfefor a moment in the field 
of bis leader's imagination, and then darts away 
fo, new freedom, leaving us also free to build up the 
summer day and tlie aafmisbed song. He haa.rjich 
faith in the poet in us that, setting it free i 'ith a 
line, he trusts to it tbe achievement of its o""! .sion. 

Cuusistciil with this explauation is his custom 
not to lutciprct his poetry to anyone. Once ex- 
picsscd, the poem is ours, and we may, nny, father, 
we must choose the meaning it is to hold lor us. It 
is his rerngnitiun ut the essential diversity of onr 
personalities; he would imiude himselt only to 
awaken m us a coiisciousncss of the umteise of 
frccdoui null lienuty that lies within the boundaries 
ufonrhuiunulile and iiivitc us to ilnim our citizcusbip 
tbciew 

As he sat with his fnends the second evening aller 
Ills arrival, he told how he bud lieen buriied on from 
one city to another, ‘thruugli tlic deseit land of 
hotels’', and in u» place bad he been able to give ids 
entire message. We sat breathless as be unfolded bis 
plan lor us bete. liweliWed, hr viuuld lead to us all 
the lectures he had prepared lor this tour, ft was 
entirely chnrnetcristic of the man, of Ins need to be 
doing and giving. By nil the la-vs of being bt should 
have been totally exbansled after an evacting lecture 
tour of three months Wc had Ibongiit of liis visit 
to llibnna as a peiiod of necdeil lest, a bait midway 
on a weary journey. We had ftlt bow joyfally conten¬ 
ted we should lie just to have him in our midst and 
see him once again, and yet he hnd no sooner taken 
breath than he was making this generous ufTer. 
Even then we hesitated to accept it, we could not 
have accepted it had he not appealed bale and vigor¬ 
ous—an unexhausted radiance. 

In this manner it oamc about that his entire 
message to the west was given not m proud cities 
that think to lure with wealth and clamor ami 
crowds, but here in onr liitle praiiie town that had 
nothing to oiler in return Imt giatitude and quiet 
appreciation. There are exfieiiences that come only 
once in a life time and one such has come to our 
campus. 


When 1 add that our University community 
enjoyed a debgbtiul illustrated lecture on Shanti- 
uiketau by _Ur. W. W. Pearson, a teacher in the 
ticlioul who is accompanying the Poet in his travels, 
and that the I’oet read his play Sannyssi at 
a Christmas party given by Dr. and Mrs. Knuz 
to the Tagore Circle, the envious wilt begin to 
question if the obodc of tbe gods was reaU^ a 
mountaiu and not rather a bumble, unpretentious 
prairie, 

Mr. Tagore’s master speech, tbe Cult of Matioaal- 
>*m, cousmnted hit special message to America. He 
shows bow the nation hat bwome a machiue, 
wonderfully efficient and perfectly soulless and ia- 
human. it arrogates everything unto itself; it 
would be master. Bat, oujecte tbe potitive and 
pragmatic Httaer, what ate you going to give ns 
in ife ^oce ? You tear down, you ful to baBa up. 

t on putpotely ovmnphatisiag this criti- 



MOUTH HYGIENE 


ciinii because tbrongh it we uii} reach to tb<| 
Tuy epint of iJir. Tajtore'e ntessagt. It i« not 
bii purpobc to “bntld np," as the Americau lo 
emngV demands. He namei hu lecture the Cult 
of Nationalisni, and this vei; name proclaim! that 
A<^lcome as the advocate ot any cult He 
would frnns from cult and restore humamt; to her 
place m ogives. He does not believe m cults, he 
bclievea ignSod and in the divine in all life lie 
bolieves m^tind of living that will allow the fullest 
development dbd expression oi human living, of 
spiritual unfolding * 

It IS a timsm to say that fur any people to pri^ 
dun a great art, a gnat liteiaturc, an; sort trf 
grRtaess, thn themselves innst live gnatl; 
KohiQ^i^iuiath Tagoie tame to America not bitause 
be saw that we were living greatl;~wc must have 
appeared very cmile nnd tntilc when compared with 
aoy ideal—but lie< ause America is not ytt a walled in 
nation Amenta is still a land of Immanity, a meet 
ing plate for the rates of man, and it is htrc that the 
idtal of universal brotbtihoud may farst be rtnliiitd it 
we will resist out own stllislmess and allow our 
bnmaiiity its full cxpitssiun In his last words of 
parting. Ml lagoit txiirisstd his laitbin our high 
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destipyandhUhopd ttMt wt may yet becume the 
great nation ot humaa hlotory. 

t have inggeiud that Me, Tagore eanie to Urbaua 
to feet, and when he bade at fissewiell ou the last even* 
log of the old year, be gave so impreMloa that ha 
bad not accnmplithed hw narpoee, out observed 
from without, bis rest should be compared to the 
response of a wheel which is so rapid is its mottos 
that It seems to stood still He spent his tfase is 
visiting with fiiends, reading pruo^ writlsg kttenh 
and translating, endtog always with the daily leetstc. 
Dunne his stay he translated many potot* lor a 
vuinnie that is to appear soon, to ss It OKmued 
quite an achievement, but 1 shall ask the pm Mm* 
self to confirm niy assertion that ibis was a tiiAe Of 
recieation — * 

“1 know that oaly os a linger I come before thg 
presente * ‘ 

“1 touch by the edge of the far spicadwg wing of 
mv song thy feit v^wb I could never aspire to 
reach ” 

Perhaps we may tjclievc that this Poet, sitting 
alone in the morning sunshine and nnging oyer hS 
songs, did indeid paitakeot needed test and com* 
muniun 


Mourn HYGIEMi 


I N a fetciiL inquiry ronducteil by the New 
Yutk lioaicl ot Health il liauspircd 
that fully ninety per cent of school 
Ifoini; children hud defective teeth. The 
fact becomes of mighty significance when 
we know tint fully stventy-ltve per tent 
of disease originates or enters through the 
mouth. Therefore the impoiluiiee of 
mouth hygiene with reference to its in¬ 
fluence 011 the general health, has taken 
front rank in the study of preventive 
measures. 

The aiiaent proverb says, “Cleanliness 
is godliness.”But most ot the people foiget 
that mouth which should be the cleanest 
part ot the body, becomes the filthiest 
when neglected. Coughing or sneezing 
from a filthy mouth often throw into the 
air disease germs that are carried away 
by dust particles and so from one per¬ 
son to another. Mouth is the happy hunt¬ 
ing ground of more than one hnndtea differ¬ 
ent varieties of micro-oi^nisms of whom 
more than thirty are disease-producing. 
In a mouth with decayed teeth, septic 
condition is present aim this has a very 
bad effect on the general health. Obscure 
cases of dyspepsia and intestiaaldisturbaa- 
ces ttsd cerfSaiA dlsedses of tint eye^ tat, 


nose and tin oat are all traceable to a 
di<<cascd mouth. 

Unsightly teeth and a foul breath 
create a bad impression anywhere. But 
the vfiluc ot sound teeth and a healthy 
mouth must nut be judged solely by 
appearances 

in a recent inyestigation conducted at 
Cleveland, Ohio, it was conclusively 
demonstrated that children with good 
teeth show lieiter progress in school than 
Lhildren with defective teeth. In the 
armies of all nations great stress is laid 
oil good teeth, while recruiting, Ixcanse 
improperly masticated and undigested 
food lowers the vitality and hence pro¬ 
duces a greater susceptibility to disease. 

It is a mistake to believe that because 
the first tftth of the child are temporary, 
no attention should be given to theoi. 
Cleanliness is essential not only to l»ep 
the teeth from decay but also to a 
habit in the child that will tend to fitcrent 
the loss of teeth later in life. Again, the 
baby teeth get out of positidn, become 
crowded or break off. 4t the first sign 
of any of these conditions, the dentist 
flioulo be commltcd. By so doing, future 
trotthle will afbepi avoidra. It is 
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especially important to consult the dentist 
when the child’s permanent teeth appear, 
ia order that decay and crowding maybe 
prevented and snbseqnent safienng and 
expense avoided. 

Now, let us see what is the cause of bad 
or carious teeth, which has such far-reach¬ 
ing results Suppose we go to bed with¬ 
out Licaning our teeth. Some of the food 
is sure to settle on and in Ixtween the 
teeth. At night the little mterobes ever 
present iq tm month, work on this food 
snbstance. When we wake up m the 
morning there is a sour taste in the mouth. 
Now, if this is not stopped the microlies 
with the help of the sour mouth make 
tmy holes in the teeth And when this 
decay reaches the pulp ofthetooth, it aches 
acutely. After a time, the pulp dies and the 
disease goes on till it ri aches the cud of the 
tooth, where it pubably forms an abscess. 
This IS a very painful thing and often hard 
to cure. All this could have been avoided, 
in the first instance by proper care and 
cleanliness. As soon as a tiny hole ap 
pears, a visit should be paid to a ptoperly 
train^ dentist. He will clean the teeth 
and fill the cavity. Ibe longer a person 
delays having a tooth filled, the bigger 
the hole gets, and m the cud the only 
thing to do is to have it extracted. 

Another enemy of the teeth is called 
“tarter” which is deposited on the teeth 
from the saliva. At first it is easy to 
cleM, but if allowed to stay, the tarter, 
which is mostly hmc-salts becomes of a 
atone-like hardness. If this is not removed, 
it causes inflammation of the gums, winch 
waste away, thus loosening the teeth, so 
much so that they may even drop out 

Now what is the remerly to all these 
ttOttblcs. Prevention, they say, is always 
better than cure. So the few following 
hints are appended in order to help those 
who care anything about their mouth- 
bymene. 

1. Make friends with a st,ijOr tooth 
brush and clean your teeth, in thc'mornmg, 
after meals and most important of all 
before going to bed at night. 


2. Use a tongue-scraper. 

3. Do not use tooth-picks. If food 

packs m between the teeth, use floss silk 

or a small rnbber-band. „ 

r ' 

4 Massage the gnm with f^e fore¬ 
finger and thumb. r/ 

5. Eat hard foods and cltew them 
thoroughly. v 

I G. Keep a sh.arp look out for blade 
s^cks in your teeth. Immediately jpu 
locate one consult your dentist. D'm’t 
wait until it 18 a big one. • 

7. Do not ill-treat your teeth by crack¬ 
ing hatd nuts oi biting substances likely 
to injure them. 

Nature designed teeth to last a lifetime. 
But onr modern civilization defeats the 
purpose by sanctioning soft foods and 
mimed eating, which depiive the teeth of 
the extr..ise they n quire and the scouring 
action provided by raw, coarse foods to 
which the teeth of mankind were onginally 
adopted. Hcnte the decay and loss of 
teeth, which make necessary aitificial 
cleansci s and the services of a dentist. 

In cleansing the month with a tooth¬ 
brush, select a small stiff biusli If teeth 
are stamc'd use a little soap and some 
precipitated chalk Brush your teeth from 
the gum toward the cuttting edge, inside 
outside, and in lietwecn A rotary motion 
shall then be employed covenng gums 
and teeth, and in using a downward 
sweep on the upper ]aw and an upward 
sweep in the lower jaw. It should be noted 
that those surfaces, which are ha^ of 
access are more liable to attack by disease 
and consequently require most pains¬ 
taking attention 

The common-man has been educated, 
now, to the necessity of pure drinking 
water, vaccination, sanitary seweran, 
hygienic living quarters, “swatting the 
fly,” and other modern advances in health 
conservation. The next great step is to 
educate the people to the great need and 
contributing value of mouth hygiene. 

RAFiDm Ahmbo. 
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TRADE AND TECHNIQUE 


T BE jKdc return* of India for the month of 
M aiHi 1 917—the latent to hand—ahorr in- 
crdflniln tic ralttei of import* and export*. 
The valne of jnport* am* nearly 13 crore* o( Rupee*, 
an increue of 2.crorgpCa compared with the *ame 
month Of the la*t jelr. There was an increase of.4 
crote* of Rnpee* in the 22 crore* of export valne, l%e 
in#!*** item* are apecially—Hardware, glasaware, 
cQt jpi p iece Jooda, motor car* and cycles, aniline 
dyenMR timber ; and the decrease items are : Sugar, 
Railway acceasoriea, drug*, provisions, kerosene, etc. 
The principal item* of increase in valne combined with 
decrease in quantity are the foliowing among import¬ 
ed goods: Boots and shoes, steel, paper, motor tyre 
tnbM, cotton goods, etc., and the following among 
export goods—Lac, goat and sheep skin, seeds, tea 
and spice*. 

« ♦ « 

It is well known in our country that Banana 
stalk* are a sonree of Potash. Dried banana stalks 
contain about lO'S p. c. of potash (KiO) and as a 
fertiliser compare favorably with Kelp (calcined ashes 
of sea weed). When charred and bleached 1 ton of 
dried banana stalks yields 27 lbs. of 90 p. c. potas¬ 
sium carbonate. In India they are chiefly used as 
fertilisers and by washermen. Further study and 
research should be made for wider use of and manu¬ 
facture of banana stalk potash. 

* •» * 

* In spite of the ravaging war and the hard times, 
Germany is making headway in its schemes for cheap 
and plentiful supply of electricity for all purposes. 
According to engineering reviews relating to 
Germany^ rapid progress among warconditions we 
come to know of schemes of State supply of electrical 
energy. The State of Saxony has been granted con¬ 
cession* to own its own electric control stations 
eatailiag an expenditure of a capital of 200,000,000 
marks or about 10 crore* of Rupees. The State of 
Bavaria is following suit 

* • » 

TheUnited States Geological Survey department 
publishes statistics of the natural gas industry in 
1915. The total quantity of natural gas produced 
was about six hundred thousands of millions of 
cable feet valued at about 31 crore* of Rupees. Of 
this total quantity 65 p. c. was used for Industrial 
purpose* at an average price of about 6 a*, per 1000 
e. ft. and the remaining 35 px. for domestic purposes 
at an average priee ofl4 as., per 1000 c. ft 

The iiflportaneeofglau industry has attracted the 
special attention of manufacturers and scientist* in 
Bnglaad. The Universities have taken lead in this 
diteetioh andtlm University of BhefBeld ha* formed 
the Department of Glass Teriinofrav. At a further 
step in this direction the Society ofGlass Technology 
wasTecently formally constituted and inai^nratea 


The Society is to be a iBhtiOhil ;htfe 
Upto nOw the glass industry in Ihmini hav% 
bwn more or less detatched frahiiit'sefenti8e:niiaKfl|i' 
and have tbeKfore suffoted. The best braia* OM the 
best hands will no w be practieaHy bronglit togetirit. 

■ « 

Artificial and synthetic indigo is sow M UOtiblt 
monopoly of the GermansI Afinr the .Genban fensK 
tion both the hemisptore* were busy in 
the secret of this. Bxpmim‘eat* have been 
other countries of Surope, America and gvbr 
in Japan. Recent news tell us that synthetic 
on a commercial scale is being manufactured bji^Doiii' 
Chemical Co., Midland, Michigan. The pro* 
dnetions ate now abunt 400 lb*, daily. ThHi ontmt 
is to be increased to 6000 tbs. daily, the maximum 
capa.'ity of the plant* and equipments. Even this : 
quantity however would be insignificant, ns America 
consumes a great ouantity of this stnflT, wbi^h priqf 
to the war, were ail imported. 

* « • 

Glass making experiments in Madras coaduehid: 
by the Department of Industries have not proved 
encouraging. The Madras Government have ap¬ 
pointed a strong Committee to consider the whole 
qnestion again and afresh. Considering the impo^ 
ance of the industry it is no wonder that Govermariffi 
is taking keen interest in it. 

The Bombay Presidency ha* taken a practferil' 
lead. The Swadeshi Glass Manufacturing Co. Ltd. 
has opened afactoiy at Piplod, Baria State, .S 

The Puiyab has its glass fsetorie* at Rajpurit am 
Umbala. 

The site of Sodepur glow works, Beagall is |^tii»' 
to beaold mia. ' 

* » « 

Japan has practically monopolised the prodnerios 
and trade of camphor of the world; It is estimated 
that production of camphor in Japan in 1910-17 was 
1627422 kin or above 20,000 mds, and thgt of 
camphor oil for the same period 3210494'kin'or, 
40,000 mds. The Island of Formosa which betong*' 
to Japan is a great camphor-producie^ eoantn and 
its production is even more than that of 
Dunng the year ending March 1917 the prodixtioii 
of camphor and camphor oil in Formosa is respee- 
tively about 60,000 mds. and 90,000 mds. 

» * # 

Ten ioiot stock companies have been incorpoMW 
and re^stered in British India in March 1917, 'Thb 
following tig^des and indnstrie* are repriteatitedt 
KavigatTon, printing and publishing, add febiailWjip- 
tnring, insnrance, tea planting, woifirain misdhg'a^^ 
general tending. Of these 6 have been stmytesud W 
Bengal, one in Bofflbav, and 3 in Bnteui. .llglipfea 
anthorised capital for. all these cdniterWvte fta 
7,710,000. 
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A SHORT ms TORY OF TIN 
By Dk. W. CiiowDHuy, i»h.u. , 


T in has been known irom remote anti- 
(juity. Being a compuiicnt of bron/e, 
it was used as a metal thousands of 
years prior to the dav^ of history. Bronze 
IS elosely eonnected.’ with the develop¬ 
ment of the human race, for the Bronze 
ige, following after the Stone Age preccrled 
the Age of Iron. The eommeneement of 
the Bronze Age in Burope has been fixed 
by most authorities at between 2000 and 
1800 B.C. It is therefore clear that the 
tin ore was known in Europe at this early 
period.; but whether the bronze was ob¬ 
tained direetly by smelting together ores 
of coppr and tin or by alloying the 
metals is not known. The theory advane- 
cd by many scholnrs that man came to the 
knowledge of making bronze by witnessing 
a chance smelting of tin pyrites—a sul¬ 
phide of tin, copper and iron and an ex¬ 
tremely rare mineral—on charcoal, is not 
tenable from a chemical as well as techno¬ 
logical point of view. It has also been 
suggratra that the pre-historie bronze was 
obmtned by smelting together various 
ores of cqi^r with tin-stone which is the 
only important tin ore. By accepting this 
view one finds it difficult to explain the 
singular fact that with fhe exception of 
the Chinese bronze, all ancient bronzes 
contain 10 per cent of tin and 90 per cent 
of copper. Thus from a metallurgical 
point of view it cannot but be accepted 
that the brorze was first obtained by the 
ancients by alloying the two metal as it is 
done now. Besides, when we consider the 
abundance of tin ore in the streams of cer¬ 
tain districts and the ease with which it 
can be smelted, it seems extremely prob¬ 
able that metallic tin was kno*wn to the 
man of Bronze Age culture. In the lake- 
dwellings of Switzerland there have been 
found carthen-warc vessels, knobs and 
other articles coated with strips of tin 
foils, and in the ancient naves on the 
isiaa4 of Ammm off Schleswig-Holstein 
varihas olgects made of tin have been dis¬ 
covered- 

In Egypt bronzes containing 10 per cent 
tin were used for tools am other pur¬ 


poses as early as undgr 'he 12 tn Dynasty. 
The alloy of copper ail*I tin was much 
harder than copper and wa.s consequently 
used for making swords, spears.and haf^- 
ets. 1 

In India tin was known in the Vedic 
period. Besides gold and silver, tin 
IS mentioned in the White Yajurveda, viz 
^ it a? (tin) e if n zw vwrq” i 

In the Chhiittdogya Upanishad tin is 
also men Lionel, viz •—aiwa nw I'gwni, 
wn wq, tsrw BT (till), Bfjat ^li, tfzg 

w, ere i 

Bronze made by alloying tin and copiier 
was also known in India at a very early 
age, viz“zar wjgtT«nft: 4 ^ vwshvw a1w- 

zftayfh;’’ I Household utensils made ot tin 
arc mentioned in the Maniisainhita, but it 
gives no inlorniation as to the locality it 
was obtained from. Probably the supply 
was obtained from Siam, Burma and the 
Malay Peninsula. 

In Europe nearly all the tin used by the 
ancients was procured by the Phoenicians 
from the Cassiterides. A gieat deal of 
speculation has been indulged in as to the 
location ol the Cassitendes and many 
scholars have tiiod to prove that they 
were situated to fhe east of Phoenicia in 
the neighbourhood of India The majority 
of the most learned archaeologists is, how¬ 
ever, ol opinion that they corresponded to 
the Scilly Isles and Channel Islands, and 
more particularly Cornwall which was in 
those days supposed to be separated from 
the mainland. The Greek word for tin is 
Kassiieros, which is probably the equiva¬ 
lent of the Hebrew word katseb, finis, 
meaning the extremity of the earth which 
the coasts of Britain would have been to 
the ancients. In the modem European 
languages tin is variously termed as Zinn, 
tin, etain, stagno, estana, etc., all derived 
from the Celtic rootistan This also sup¬ 
ports the theory that the Cassiterides of 
the Phoenicians corresponded to Cornwall. 
At present the output of.the Cornwall tin 
mines is small. 
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The rarity of objects ol tin belonging 
to ancient limes is not surprising when we 
remember that metallic tin is subject to a 
rentgrkable kind of alteration or an infec- 
'rtbus’iiUease of the metal itself. This al¬ 
teration is not the same as with other me¬ 
tals. yjLy^copper chemically combine 
with thcMygentff the air and with water 
producing new xj^pounds, iron passing 
into hydroxide m iron aud cojiper injo 
iMlachite. On the other hand, tinunder- 
goVs no chemical change ; it still remains 
rnlrettc tin, but it gradually becomes grey 
and dull and falls into powder. This 
change is favoured by extreme cold aud by 
dampness, but it also takes place in the 
dry. This alteration h.as been very a|)- 
propri itelv termed by Professor Ernst 
Cohen of Utrecht as “tin iiest’’. A tin 
vessel attacked by thc“tin pest’’ cannot 
saved, the alteration spreads and the tin 
becomes brittle and finally falls to powder. 
This powder is capaldc of infecting 
other masses of tin so that the di^mw 
spreads until all the objects of tin in 
the imm ■diale neighliourhood are des¬ 
troyed. Many instances of this destruc¬ 
tion of tin are known. ITuts, in the year 
186S blocks of Blanca tin in a store-room 
in the custom-liousc at Pelrograd were 
found to have been reduced to powder; 
and in a Russian imperial magazine, in 
jilace of the tin uniform buttons, little 
neaps of powder were found. During the 
winter of 1877 a consignment of Blanca 
tin sent by railway fiom Rotterdam to 
Moscow arrived in the fiirm of powder. 
Organ piiies in churches in I'inland as well 
as tin plates on the roofs of the houses are 
often attacked by “lin ])esl”. 

The true cause of this alteration was 
not known for a long time. At first it was 
thought that the change was due to the 
action of impure air. It was also suggest¬ 
ed that the change was due to a constant 
shaking of the metal as is the case with 
organ pipes and house roofs. But the ex¬ 
periments of Ernst Cohen, Pritsehc, and 
Von Eijk proved that the alteration is due 
to a change in the internal crystalline 
structure of the metal and is accompanied 
by an appreciable increase in volume. It 
is of the same nature as the gradual trans¬ 
formation of monoclinic sulphur to rhom¬ 
bic sulphur, only in the case of tin the 
change takes place much more slowly. By 
the action of heat the grey tin can he 
converted into white tin, in the same way 


that rhombic sulphur can be again changed 
into monoclinic sulphur. 

Tin is used lor a great variety ol 
technical purposes. The use of lin that 
first suggests itself is for tin plate, so 
largely employed for vessels, roofing, ete. 
Tin plate consists of sheets of iron or steel 
which have Iieen thinly coated with tin by 
lieing dipped in a molten bath Of that 
metal. As pure tin does not tarnish in the 
air and is proof against acid liqnids, such 
as vinegar, lime juiceVtc., it is utilised for 
culinary and domestic vessels. Besides, it 
is used for making such apparatus as 
evaporating b.asins, infusion pots, etc. It 
is also employed lor making two kinds of 
tin-foil, oue for the silvering of mirrors and 
the other for wrapping ’np tobacco, soap, 
chocolate, etc. 

Tin enters into many alloys as the vari¬ 
ous forms of bronze (gnn-raetal, beli-metel, 
etc.) in which it is alloyed with copper (20 
per cent of tin and 80 per cent of copper). 
It also forms alloys with lead in pewter 
(four parts of tin and one of lead) and 
several kinds of solder; with antimony in 
Britannia-ractal largely u.scd in the 
manufacture of spoons, etc.; with both 
lead and antimony in Queen’s metal; with 
copper and antimony in Babbitt-metal; 
with lead and bismuth in fusible metal. The 
alloy of tin with lead and bismuth fuses 
at a temperature below that of boiling 
water. Tm is also utilised in tlic manu¬ 
facture of white lead glaze, enamel, majo¬ 
lica and bone-glass and in the form of 
various salts in the industry of dyes and 
otiicr chemical industries. 

In striking contrast with the univcr8.al 
application of metallic tin is the fact that 
the supply is obtained almost solely from 
a single ore and further that this ore is 
quite limited in its distiibntion, being 
found at only few spots in sufficient 
qnantitics fur mining. This ore is the 
cassiterite or tin-stone. The mineral is 
remarkable for its high specific gravity, 
aboat7,oy which it can be distingnisbra 
from the greater number of minerals which 
resemble it more or less closely. When 
pure it contains about 79 per cent of 
metallic tin. Throughout the world 
cassiterite occurs in acidic eruptive rocks 
of the same type, such as granite, quartz 
porphyry, and grrisen, either in veins or 
sprinkled through the rock often in incon- 
spicuons particles. It also occurs in lodes 
traversing gneiss, mica schist, or chlorite 
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schist, but always in the neghbourhood of 
granite. It is also found in the form of 
rolled lumps and grains, “stream tin”, in 
aUuvial gravels as the products of the 
disintegration of the primary deposits. 

Tin-stone occurs in many different col¬ 
ours .and shades, viz.,—ash-grey, light 
brown, pink, amber yellow, dark brown 
and black. The specimens which are 
lightest lu shade arc generally the purest. 
The mineral gives, l^ing first powdered 
and then heated witModa and potassium 
cyanide on charcoal; minute white malle¬ 
able globules of metallic tin. 

The minerals most commonly associat¬ 
ed with tin are quartz, tui)az, tour¬ 
maline, fluorspar, wolfram, chlorite, 
iron, cop|)cr, and arsenical pyrites. Its 
association with minerals containing 
flourine seem to show that it originally 
existed as fluoride of tin, and that the 
associated minerals have been formed at 
its expense. 

The dressing processes of tin arc very 
complicated. The first operation after the 
rock has been crushed to a very fine 
powder is the conamtration of tin-stone 
and pyritic minerals. The latter are cal¬ 
cined and washed away and the tin ore is 
brought up nearly to a state of purity 


forming what is known as black tin. Of 
the impurities of the ore the wolframite 
has in the past been most troublesome, as 
its high specific gravity renders the separa¬ 
tion by dressing most difficult. Hr.CehtJy’ 
this difficulty has been overcome^by the 
help ot the magnetic separatpt.Tl^dressed 
ore is smelted with carbrw' t^'Mer in the 
shaft furnace or in ^ the re^rberatory 
furnace after which the Ipetal is refined by 
Uliuntiou and “boiling” before it is ready 
lor the market. ^ 

Nearly one half of the world’s, tiial 
supply of tin is obtaini from the Federated 
Malay States. The ore is chiefly won 
from stream deposits. Large quantities 
of tin arc now being obtained from Burma 
as well, the chief localities being in the 
Mergui and Tavoy districts. The value 
of tin and tin ore produced in Burma in 
the year l913 a mounted to £46,000. -Tin 
ore has been known to occur in the 
Hazaribagh District. A small amount of 
the ore has been obtained from a deposit 
at Nurunga, Hazaribagh. In the year 
1911 the world’s total output of tin was 
118200 tons of which 57944 tons were 
obtoined from the Malay Peninsula. 
More than one hall of the world’s total 
supply of tin is the output of the British 
Empire. 


NOTES 


The Recent Madras IntenmimiU> 

W c have no hesitation in condemning 
in an unqualified mauuer the internment 
of Mrs. Besant, Mr. Arundalc and Mr. B. 
P, Wadiabythe Government of Madras. 
It is unjust and nusfatesmanlike, and an 
infringement of the right to endeavour by 
all lawful means to bring about constitu¬ 
tional changes. It is a conspicuous example 
of a wrong use of the provisions of the 
Defence of India Act, Neither Mrs. Besant 
nor her associates bad done anything 
which could justly bring them even in an 
indirect manner under the operations of 
that Act. They had not conspired with 
the enemy, nor had they done anything 
else to subvert the British Government in 
India. They had not put any obstacles 


in the way ot the vigorous prosecution of 
the war or done anything to make the 
position of India or Indians unsafe. On 
the contrary, Mrs. Besaut’s denunciation 
of the barbarities of the Germans was 
among the fiercest in India, her appeals to 
young Indians to enlist in the regular army 
or to join the Defence Force were most 
earnest, forcible and telling, she had enlist¬ 
ed the largest number of recruits to the 
Defence Force in the Madras Presidency, 
and her exhortations to the people to 
snbscribe to the War Loan are well- 
known. She bad always insisted on poli¬ 
tical agitation being carried on in a per¬ 
fectly constitutional manner. The Govern¬ 
ment of Madras have not told her for 
what ofience she has been interned. Anglo- 
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Indian papers sav that her writinf^s and 
speeches brought the Governtnent into 
contempt. If that was her offence, she 
conld be prosecnted under the ordinary 
-jgnal and press laws of the country; she 
Krself had more than once challenged the 
bnreauq^y ao proceed against her in that 
way. it not done ? It was 

suggested^ Lmd Pentland’s speech in 
Ootacamund thatidfiicials had been calum¬ 
niated by some jpersons, among wBt^ 
Mrs. Besant was no doubt meant f^e 
iarluded. Ff that was her -offence, tlierc 
■^cre the ordinary penal laws of the coun¬ 
try at hand. But the Madras (Tovernraent 
and its officials did not avail themselves of 
these laws. Perhaps they were not sure of 
the result of a prosecution and also want- 
cd to avoid the publicity and prevent the 
public excitement which are always the 
concomitants of such trials. But it judi¬ 
cial tribunals arc not to be resorted to, 
liecausc they do not always see eye to eye 
with the executive, laws aii.l law courts 
need not exist. Let the will of the execu¬ 
tive be the only law of the land. As for 
the prevention of excitement, there is not 
less but more of it now than if there had 
been a public trial. 

Perhaps, the executive do not realise 
that their ukases cannot produce the same 
conviction in the minds of the people as an 
open and fair trial does ; or pi obably they 
do not care much for public opinion. 

Our clear opinion is that neither Mrs. 
Besant nor her associates have done any¬ 
thing wrong. Some people find fault with 
her strong and passionate language. Hut 
the question is not whether her language 
was strong, but whether it was truthful. 
VVe think it was. When one feels strongly 
one must use language which is propor¬ 
tionately forcible and charged with feeling. 
And the political condition of India is such 
and many things which are done and 
happen in India arc also such that it is 
natural for all just and liberty-loving per¬ 
sons to feel deeply and strongly. Mrs. 
Besant is a free-bom woman, brought up 
in the bracing free political atmosphere of 
an independent and free country. Unlike 
ourselves, she has never been accustomwl 
to speak with bated breath and in whis¬ 
pering humbleness, and therefore never 
minced her words. And she was right. It 
may be natural or easy for a certain class 
of our countrymen to mistake servility for 
courtesy, sobriety or moderation, and, 
11 


therefore, to condemn strong languan 
even when it truly indicates the strength 
of a person’s justly roused feelings; but 
British statesmen, holding high office m 
India, who were acenstomed to the at¬ 
mosphere of free and fearleM critidsm at 
“home”, ought not to find anything 
strange in the use of such language. There 
is nothing in the Indian press to compare 
with the rabid language to be founa in 
many British party papers. Perhaps their 
autocratic and burefiBicratic surroundings 
and the fact of their n\>t being responsible 
to the people of India, make the rulers of 
India thin-skinned and impatient of criti¬ 
cism. And we, too, are to blame. We 
seem, cither expressly or by implication, 
to consider all Englishmen immeasurably 
superior to us and to worship them as if 
they were so many gods or godlings.^ The 
principle of reciprocity ought to guide ns 
in our dealings with them. We ought 
certainly to be courteous, but the degree 
ot our courtesy should be the same as 
theirs towards us. 

As we have never lieen among the asso¬ 
ciates or followers of Mrs. Besant in any 
of her m.any fields of activity, as we have 
occasionally criticised her sharply, as we 
are not forra illy connected with any Home 
Rule Leagne or Congress Committee, we 
feel it all the more incumbent upon us to 
say that we feel sincerely grateful to and 
admire Mrs. Besant lor the invaluable poli¬ 
tical services she has rendered to India. 
Since the day of her active participation in 
Indian politics, she has been the most 
active, strenuous, fearless, and hopeful 
worker in the cause of India’s political 
regeneration. She has brought new hope, 
courage and inspiration to many other 
workers in the same field. 

These internments will not serve the 
purpose which (Tovernmeiit may have in 
view. In the course of Mrs. Besant’s in¬ 
terview with Lord Pentland, as reported 
in the Hindu, His Lordship said : “You 
must undiJtstand, Mrs. Besant, that we 
shall stop all your activities’ That is 
true, but only literally. Mrs. Besant will, 
no doubt, not be able to act in her own 
person, but her spirit will walk abroad, 
and the Horae Rale or Self-government 
propaganda promises to be carried on all 
over the country in spite of her iptern- 
ment. In fact, that unwise and arbitrary 
step has brought a new accession of 
strength to the movement. Many influ- 
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eatial anl intelligent leading men and 
nnonrous other persons hare joined the 
Home Rule League; and that, whatever 
Anglo-Iudinn papers, miy tauntingly say, 
means much. 

“A United Front Performance” ? 

The M.idtHs Mail writes 
What »i'wmfioance cm poitibly attach to their 
ACtiuo ’ Bitber U loic Kale for Indi i m the irameili 
ate future h desirable and pr«cttc.ible, or it h not. 
If it tk, why have not tho^atriots lomed the niov- 
ment tiefore t Ifit i» notAowcm the intciniiuiitof 
any individual aSect the uiiGtaess of Imlti’s millions 
to govern themselves ’ Are we to infer th it it the 
Oovemment cancelled the order ngnmsl Mn, lies int, 
Mee*ni jmnah and Jeh inijir Pent w mid discover 
that India was once iti ire unfit loi iionu Kule and 
leave the L'a^ue they liav' just (omed ' Tne lict ol 
the matter IS that this is but one mire illnstiation 
of a ‘•Uuilcd Piont” |l•tlorlU urc. Ailherents r line 1 
in thiB manner may swell the nuiubers of the Home 
Rule LenRue, but they cannot add the weiRht of 
sincere and reasoned covictiou to it. 

Some other papers of the sojourners 
have written in tne same strain. I'he 
taunts of the Anglo-Indian journals arc 
utterly nonsensicil. They say, if the 
persons who now join the Hume Rule 
League are convinced that India is lit for 
Home Kule, why did they not join before ? 
Was India nnfit before, and has Mrs. Bc- 
sant’s internment made it fit ? Our reply 
biinply is that it is natural for ucn to de- 
dare their adherence to a cause when it is 
threatened, though they may not have 
dune so before, for s imc reason or other. 
In the course of the present Europe in war, 
has not enlistment in the British army 
been particularly brisk as .iften as England 
has seemed to he in great danger owing 
to some event or other, or when British 
feeling has been roused by some outrage, 
which we need not specify ? Shall we, 
therefore, foolishly call in iiiic>ti<m the sin¬ 
cerity of the patriotism of those Britishsol- 
dters who joined late, or sh<i1l we stupidly 
ask wliether these soldiers did not formerly 
consider England fit to fight for and die 
for ? Or shall we describe their enlistment 
as a “performance,” as the Madras Mail 
foolishly describes the joining of the Home 
Rule League by some of our leaders ? Be- 
fore the present .war there were many 
political parties in the United Kingdom at 
fog{|;erheads with one another. Bift the 
crisis in their nation's histoiw has led 
them to close up their ranks and present a 
united front to the enemy. Is it a “per¬ 
formance” or are the parties in dead 


earnest ? Hate us, if you will, but don’t be 
foolish. 

Fighting for Freedom and Democracy. 

In the present crisis both the bureau¬ 
cracy and the people of India have their 
duties to perform. The kaderv of the 
people, as we shall see kjgfjsrt'are not 
unmindful of their dntuC^ bureau¬ 
crats do not yet apfPwr to understand 
v^t duty and statesnaanship require of 
tilth. 01 course, their duty has always 
be^ to prepare the people oi India fgc 
self-government and to grant it before it 
is too lati. History will record how they 
have performed that duty. It would have 
been an act of eousuniinate statesmanship 
if at the preieut time the rulers of India 
hal granted to the people of India at least 
the first iustahnent of responsible sell- 
government. Thereby they could have 
done not only an act of long-deferred jus¬ 
tice, but would also have been able to en¬ 
list the active co-oper iti in ol India in the 
pro leeulion of the war to a much greater 
cxtonl than they have been .able to secure. 

But f<ir trom promoting the cause of self- 
government in India, some of them have 
chosen to aet in a directly contrary 
manner. .\t tlie same time we have been 
bearing for some time past, from the lips 
of British, Colonial and Ainerican states¬ 
men, that this war is, so lar as Great 
Britain and her Allies are concerned, a 
war lor safeguarding democracy and free¬ 
dom all over the world. And it is true, in 
theory at least, that the rulers of India 
here are reapo iii'ile for whit they do to 
the British Haili iment and Cabinet. There¬ 
fore, cither our ru -rs her ’ should ol their 
own accord see tint their acts are in ac- 
coniance with the dedar.itions of British, 
Colonial, and Americ in statesmen regard¬ 
ing the n iture an 1 objects of the war, or 
British statesmen, from the Premier down¬ 
wards, should take steps to ensure that 
their principles are followed in practice in 
India. Otherwise, the aforesaid declara¬ 
tions in favour of freedom and democracy 
are bound to stink in our nostrils. 

The (%ject of R^resnon. 

We have said above that Lord Pent- 
land’s object will not be gained, for though 
Mrs. Besant and her two associates hare 
been deprived of liberty of speech and 
action, others will take up the work which 
they have been hitherto doing. Hk Excel- 
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tency’g object was also, no doubt, to wean 
men from thouRbts of Home Rule ; but the 
cause of Home Kule has already gained 
and wilt continue to gain new adherents. 
And a far largernumber of persons will now 
srympathise with Mrs. Besnnt and the 
cause for which she stood than was the 
case bc^'o re, l^h ough they may not all 
iormally’lffifTflhaHome Rnle League. 

It is always \ loss to the cause of law 
and order wnenKliat which is legitimate 
cqmes to occiipy'thc same level with thdt 
which is nqt. Hitherto, ostensibly at^any 
f^ate, men had been interned tor alleged 
conspiracy or indirect connection with 
conspiracy. But here we have three 
persons, whose loyalty cannot be im¬ 
pugned, deprived of theirliljcrty apparently 
for no other reason than that they were 
active promoters of a vigorous constitu¬ 
tional prop.igand 1 . it is not, of course, 
the .object of the bureaucracy to lead men 
to think that sedition is as goo 1 as consti¬ 
tutional agitation ; but people may infer 
that the bureaucracy want to frighten 
them bjr pr.ictically showing that in official 
estimation constitutional agitation is as 
bad as sedition. This inference, too, may lie 
entirely unwarranted. But, m any case, 
one of the objects ol repression is to deter 
men from a certain course of conduct by 
frightening them. Niw, if the object ot 
repression be to prevent both sedition 
and constitutionil agitation, whit are 
we to do ? Are we to go on singing the 
praises of the tiureaucracy and burning 
incense at their altar from year's end to 
year’s end and wait on their good 
pleasure? That.is plainly to expect the 
impossible, Wliat are we tlicn to do 
Perhaps, the burcaueraoy would not 
object, if we simply played at constitu¬ 
tional agitation, never venturing to 
make it a reality. 

As for fright, people cannot always be 
frightened. Familiarity g;nerates courage, 
as it may also breed contempt. 

Raprsstioa then and now- 

When the Swadeshi agitation was at its 
height, nine Bengali gentlemen were de¬ 
ported, including such well-known leaders 
as Babus Aswini Kumar DiUa and 
Krishna Kumar Mitra. We know the con¬ 
sternation whicli these deportations pro¬ 
duced at that time. None ot the big political 
leaders being available, Pandit Sivannth 
Sastri, who is not a politician but a mis- 


aiohaijr, consented to tgk« the chair at onr 
protest meeting. Thette.^aka fseUngpf 
great insecurity In the phlfliej^ndt nobody 
knowing wliose tarn it would next be to 
be deported. Lists of tht next batch of 
deportees passed from moutb to tuonib. 
House searches also added to thevi^e 
feeling of terror of the people of Bengal- 
Month after month, swadesbi meeting in 
Calcutta had not the lieneSt Of behtf pre¬ 
sided over by some of the most prominent 
leaders who were still enjoying tbeif liber¬ 
ty. All workers were not, of course, 
frightened away from^ the swadeshi plat* 
form, but some were. We write ^l^hn 
from personal knowledge und expcrtenct. 

What IS the state of things now ? 
During the war bundreds_ of wen have 
been interned and otherwise deprived of 
their liberty for reasons not known to the 
public. A lew of them are reported cither 
to have died in jail or become insane. And 
there has been no end of honse-Marches. 
But, though the relatives and _intimate 
friends of the men deprived of their liberty 
keenly feel tor their suSerings, there is not 
the same feeling of consternation, vi^ue 
fear and insecurity in the public mind as 
there was in the days ot the swadeshi 
agitation. Evidently, then, repression 
c.inii»t now have the same deterrent eftect 
as It had in those days. 

Good l^gnt. 

On the contrary, good signs are clearly 
perceptible. There is nothing to show 
that the leading men of India have been 
frightened. At the first intimation of the 
coming repression, the oldest living Con¬ 
gressman, after the venerable Di^ubhai 
N.a iroji, declared in simple and dignified 
language his determination not to desert 
his post of duty. In answer to the appeal 
of the Governor of Madras, contained in 
his closing speech at the Ootacainnnd 
session of the provincial Ic^slative council, 
for the support by influential persons of 
the measures, then intended to be taken, 
to suppress the Home Rule agitation, Sir 
S, Subramania Iyer, K.C.I.B., LL D., re- 
tired Acting Chief Justice of the Madras 
High Court, issued the following weighty 
and courageous pronouiiceineiit 

ToMy Coaatmnea. , 

We have alt read the apetch of H. B. the Governor 
ol Madras to hia Legiuative Coooctl, la which he 
foreehailowa nieaenrea (or the aopprinnoo of tw 
Home Rule propaghoda, and wka for the aapport, 
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If) tilt me»$are$ taken, of alt wbo bave penonal or 
bereditanr infltKaer. 1 aniwrr that appeal, being a 

X nilble public nan, haiing held tiigh jndicial 
m the Slati, baring bten recognibcd aad re¬ 
warded br the Crown and hunoored by my Umrer- 
aity, and being an old nan, of traued caution in com 
ittg to a decMion, end of nature judgment 1 Ihciefore 
tmaV It M niy dntt to the GoTcrnnH.nt to etate my 
poaition 

Before I war raised to the Bemb, I wae a Con 
grewmaii aidtomebellCoverununt, or IIomeKuIe, 
w no new thing I beliert, and bare long believed, that 
that iti I iilr establnhment » vital foi tbe niKaie 
Of the conntiy and the slabtlity oi the Cmpiri, nnd 
that It M thin fore neccaenry to catry on n ronstitu 
tional and educative agitation for it, as oidtred by 
tbe Congresi at ite ia<it,eeeeion Btliising thne, 

I gladly accepted the Honoiarv Picsidentship ot the 
Home Kale for India League, lloiioiars only btcause 
my bealtb forbida active and sticiinous work 1 
cannot retrace my stc|ia, I will not lesign mj 
office, evenil the l,.eague be decliird unlawful I am 
ready to face any pcnaltiee whuh inav follow on 
my decMion, foi 1 believe that the tune h is come 
wbea 6od, in whose lianda are all eat tidy Govern- 
menti, rally on India to assert that light 1 1 rrerdom 
which He has given, nnd to cUim Self Kule—in tbe 
worde oftbe Congren-in the Keeonslruetion of the 
Empire after the Wat To defend Home Kule is to me 
a religions as well as a civic duly, anil this duty I 
Will discharge I call on jou, my countrymen, to do 
the tame. 

S SUUKAVtSMAM Kf IK LL I) 
Retired Acting Chit' Imtiu of Madras High Coai I 

Sir P. Snbramaniani was not the only 
man in Madras to make a kind of response 
to the appeal of the Govemoi which must 
have been disappointinf; and unpalatable 
to his lordship. Mr K V Rangaswnmi 
Aiyangar, representing the landed aristo¬ 
cracy of Madras in the Supreme Legislative 
Cmincil, wrote a very outspoken rejoinder 
to Loid Pentland's appeal, in the courbe ot 
which he said — 

The Legislative Councils, ns Ibij nie at picsent, 
serve ito purpose but to piescnt au illusion to the 
eivRised woild th.U India is goverued thmugh upre 
tentative aseemhliea Even without these e eiuncils 
the AntiKraey would be bettei oil as tlievwillbe 
then solely held lesponsdde So Hie Congress, the 
MtMnm League and tbe Indiin ilicted leprestnl i 
itveeof the tieeioy's Council have all come to tbe 
me condmioni and that, Self Govirnnient 

We stand by it at all risks How eonld sueli a 
worthy goal be obtained without an iftoit and a 
atmggte' Conviction of the iigbt"ousncss and the 
neeeewty of thw goal woold certainly inniee ns slight 
the threats and actnal barassments As has been bold 
]y andlueidly stated by our revered and clearsighted 
rountryman, Sir 8 Subratnania Aiyai, K C 1 E, 
I Md the coDTiciion that Home Role la the goal and 
the methods of attaining it are legitimate and con< 
^tvupnal, and I am prepared to wave any tinalty oi 
nuniimtion for bolding that conviction, or for tians- 
greei^ Spy mandate that may ilJegaliae my bolding 
i«eh beiiefs, or my hoping for a better .state of 
affairs, or for rspressnig to otheis what my convic- 
tloos aiM hopes are. SepicHion is ever the reviver 
Of the Matloegl conscience, and if the prnent time 


does not tench us methods of organisation and 
work, what else is going to do it ? 

Some members of the Madras Legisla¬ 
tive Connell also protested against and 
expressed their disapproval of the policy 
foieshadowed in Loid Pentland’s speech. 

In the United Piovinces,the Hon Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya th e Hon. 
Dr. Tej Bahadur Sapruy-wrJ^weighty 
letter*, to the press on ofhcia’ policy of 
leniession At the timeXhcy wiote these 
leumstLcy did not kn(r<v that orders of 
intcinincnt had been served upon Mrs. 
He&ant and two of liei co-workers. 

It IS not oui intention to give a chrono¬ 
logical oi exhaustive account of all that 
has happened in this connection. We men¬ 
tion only a few itcmsjnstto give an idea of 
the temper of the country. The iullowing 
petition to II E. the Viceroy has been 
drawn up on the subject of the measures 
foreshadowed in Loid Pentland’s speech 
for the suppicssion of the Home Kule 
propaganda — 

We, the undersigned loval and law abiding eitisena 
ot thio e inntry, wli i li ivt all attained md|ority, liave- 
mg read with suiprive and pain the menace of mea 
suies of repress on to ehe k the expression of the 
legitimate desire of Indians foi Self Gov crnment, or 
Home Knit, mule by H L theGovemcir of Madras 
in liiv speech at (lie elosing session of bis I.egi8lative 
Connell in M iv last,desiri to submit to \ our Bxcellen- 
cy oni eaiue&t ho[K. tint Vour Evcellency will 
rtinse yonr sanction tj all ittenipts to stop political 
agitation for tbt gaining of reform which will, 
in the wuids ol the Premier of Great Biitain, 
iHise the Indians Irom contmnmg to be ‘ a snbject 
race and will In stow Self Government, or Home 
Role, on tbe people of India We view with alarm 
this proposed annulment of a constitutional right, 
never lielute denied by tbe Govetnmeul to snb)ect8 oi 
thi Clown, and believe that It will cause widespread 
discontent, nnd will pi tee a we tpon in the bands of 
the king s enemies 

It has h*en uume-rimsly signed. 

Mr S K Boinanji, a prominent citizen 
oi Bombay and a me'mhcr of Us Home Kule 
League, 1ms written to the Hon. Mr. 
Jinnah, saying, “I am prepared to place 
the sum of a lakh of lupees at the disposal 
of our League for its future activities.” 
New India says .— 

A Tund called the I'esant Home Rule Fund has 
been slatted by some membeis of the Home Rule 
League Ihe following gentlemen arc appointed 
Trustees Messrs C Jiuaraiadasa, C P. Rema- 
swamt Aiyar, Ratansi D Morani and Jamnadat 
Ewatkadaa Tbe donations hitherto received are: 
“A Fnend,” Kt 20,000 ■ Mr. Batanii D Morarji, 
Ri. 6000 

An Associated Press telegram from 
Bombay informs tbe public that Mita 
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Hawabai Petit liAs given tire tbouiond 
rupees to the Mrs. Annie Besant fund 
started in Madras by Sir Subratnania 
Ijer. Other contributions also have been 
received. Miss Petit, it is understood, 
has also paid a sum of twenty thousand 
rupees to the Home Rule League, Bombay. 

In Boml^a^U. P., and elsewhere many 
prominent ifSel^, including members of 
Council, btive. jojn^d the Home Rule 
League. Less prominent additions to th( 
ranks of the Homc^tulers have been simply 
numerous. . In Allahabad some leading 
a^fCutlemen, who wanted to form a Com¬ 
mittee for obtaining recruits for the 
Defence Force, have cancelled the notice 
of the meeting at which it was to have 
been formed, by way of protest against the 
policy of repression. 

Numerous public meetings of angry and 
strong protest have been already held all 
over-the country, and more are to lie 
held in the immediate future. Ladies 
also have met in public to protest against 
Lord Pentland’s policy and to express 
sympathy with Mrs. Besant. Demands 
for the recall of Lord Pentland and the 
repudiation of his policy by the British 
Government have been made in the press 
and on the platform. Manjr persons have 
expressed their determination to carry on 
the Home Rule propaganda in an open 
and constitutional manner, braving all 
risks. A manifesto, embodying a similar 
resolve, is to be issued in Bengal, signed 
by all leading public men. 

A correspondent has written to the 
Lahore Tribune suggesting that Hon. 

^ Members of councils should resign by way 
'.of piotest, and that paper dues not dis¬ 
approve of the idea. 

All this is very encouraging and hope- 
inspiring. The most diScult jmrt oi the 
business, however, is not to make resolves 
or to hurl deBance at the bureaucracy, 
but to carry out the resolve. Let us he 
true to our determination to do our best 
to make the demand for Home Rule as 
intelligent and wide-spread as is possible 
' under the present circumstances of India. 

We must give to our people both general 
education and political education. 

It is very encouraging to be able to 
record that both the organs of Mr8.Besant, 
Hew India and the Commonweal, are to 
goon. Competent men have volunteered 
to do this part of her work. It is to be 
hoped that others who have taken the 


Home Rule vow will do their doty with 
equal courage and sacrifice. 

Mr. Chiunberiam SoppoHs ton) 
Psnfiaod. 

As was only to be expected, our 
Secretary of State, Mr. Austen^ Chamber¬ 
lain, who was our representative at the 
Imperial War Conference and Cabinet 
and will be our representative at fOtuee 
Imperiai Conferences, supports Lord Pent- 
land’s action. A Reuter’s telegram says I— 

In the Commons, replfing to Sir A. Wiffiaanoa, 
Mr. Cbambeilain said, be 'had no donbt that tjU 
action oi Ihe Madras Government in regard to 
Uesant and Messis Arnndalc and WodU WM 
necessary, lie pointed out that other Governments 
had satisfied themselves that the activities of Mrs. 
Besant and her associates had excited nnreit which 
might easily be dangerona at present. 

Wc entirely and absolutely denythht 
the activities of Mrs. Besant ana her 
associates had excited aay unrest of such A 
character as might easily lie dangerous at 
present. The danger does not lie in the 
activities of any of our political workers 
along constitutional lines, but in the 
obstniacy and the blindness to the needs 
of the times of most of the privileged and 
exclusive class of officials. 

When Mr. Chamlicriain spoke of ihe 
unrest and its possible danj^rous conse¬ 
quences, he spoke with the confidence 
born of wrong information and personal 
ignorance. As a matter of fact, what Mrs. 
Besant is reported to have said to Lord 
I’entland in her interview with him, can 
be easily proved, namely, “that at the 
present time the Madras Presidency is 
absolutely quiet and untroubled.” Not 
only at the present time, but during the 
whole course oi the war, Madras has been 
more free from political disorder than 
many other provinces of India, e. g., the 
Punjab, Bengal, &c. And the reason for 
this quietness probably lies in what we 
wrote in December last (p. 683), v«., "A 
hope-inspiring vigorous constitutional pro- 
poganda is a enre for many poliHcal 
maladies;” and also in the wise observa¬ 
tion of Lowell, quoted by us in the same 
number (p. 683): 

“It it only when the reasoaable and the proetlea] 
are denied that men demand the aoreaionalde and 
imprortkable i only when the ponfible is made 
difficult that they fancy the impoMible to be easy.’’ 

So it is not improbable that Mrs. 
Besant’s vigorous constituttonal propa¬ 
ganda aiid ber utsistence on the teasoo- 
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ftble Bttd the practical bad kept Madras free 
(tom political distempers. 

We have always had our suspicion that 
men of autocratic temper who do not 
wish to part with their power and 
privileges, dislike constitutional agitation 
more tnnn the efforts of the physical force 
party Pur in a disarmed country like India 
the latter can be very easily <.uppresi.ed, 
and such suppression canbettutbfully jnsti* 
fied; but constitutional agitation cannot 
be suppressed without inventing such 
excuses as “unrest possibly leading to 
dangerous developments," &c., which 
constitute only a show of justification. 
What Mr. Chamberlain said from iniorma- 
tion supplied from India can be explained 
on tins view. But whatever he or his 
henchmen may say, we must go on with 
our duty. 

Our Gmfaribudon. 

The Modern Review has preached and 
advocated Home Rule or something better 
than Home Kale from 1907, the year of its 
birth. It will continue to do so according 
to its ability and resources. 

Should the use of the words “Home 
Rule" be forbidden, we would not hesitate 
to obey. We would give up the use of those 
words, and use “self-government” or 
“self-rule,” within the Empire, “internal 
autonomy,” and the like. Should all these 
be also interdicted, and the idea of self- 
government within the Empire be declared 
unlawful, it might not lie possible for us 
to climb down. But we might consider 
whether it would not be possible for us to 
dimb up in a right legal and constitu¬ 
tional manner, and discuss, within the 
Emits of the law, the ideal of a more 
perfect citizenship and the legitimate 
means for its attainment. 

In the meantime we are content to 
live in the ngion of more immediately 
practical politics, which occupies a lower 
plane than that of those bigHbr political 
specnlations, and offer to the public, be¬ 
sides the monthly issues of the Prabasi 
and the Modern Review, the second part 
Of “Towards Horae Knle.” The first part 
was sent for review to all our contem¬ 
poraries with whom we are in exchange. 
The second part has been sent only to 
(hose Indian journals which were iti^ 
(sough to notm the first. 


“Renegades.’* 

The Indian Daily News, we regret to 
find, has called Mrs. Besant and Mr. 
Arundale a couple of European renegades. 
We are of opinion that this word of 
reproach ought rather to be applied tff 
those who can neither tako part in nor 
appreciate a struggle for ciyi ^w s e dom. 

Mrs. Besant’s Interview Lord 
( Pentiapd. 

The Hindu of Madras and other papers 
have published a report ot Mrs, Besant’s 
interview with Lord Pentland, which* 
makes interesting and instructive reading. 
Here it is. 

Immediately after the interview with Ilii excel¬ 
lency, the OuTcrnor of Madrae, on June 16th, 1917, 
beiuie returning to the oibce wheie the ordei was 
terred about an hour later, Mrs Hesant desciibed 
to some fnends the interview with him ns follows 

At the beginning II B. said . ’ I have come down 
from 0>ty Mrs Besant, m ordii to show my great 
consideration for} on, and to speak to )oa myself 
and give you opportunity ior loiisideration ” 

1 said . "What am I to consider ?” He said, 
“That IS for ) on to decide, Mrs Besant*' lie added, 
'*\on may ask me for time to consider and see me 
again tomorrow. You might like to eonsnUtonr 
Inends.” 

I answered, "The only two people I shall ronsnlt 
would Ik Sir Snbramaniam and C. I' Kamaswanw 
Aiyar and, as we kaow each other’s opinions, 1 don't 
see what would be gained by consnlting ” He said, 
“If you would like to ask lot consideration I will give 
It tojou 

I asked H B for what reason I was about to he 
interned He said, “1 cannot discuss that, Mis. 
Besant ” 

Isold, “In the Snpreme Council, Sir Reginald 
Craddock stated that no one was interned without 
a full statement ot the ofleiice tor which he was in¬ 
terned, and without being gtvcu a full opportunity 
for cxplamition or defence I did not trunk at the 
time that it was true, iKcouse some oi my own friends 
bad gone and I knew they had no such opporlnnity. 
But 1 am very gratetul to Your excellency for prov¬ 
ing it to be false ’’HE. answered, ‘ I cannot dts- 
CUM It, Mrs Besant ” 

I said, “I can only act according to my conscience, 
and leave the rest to Qod " He repIiM, “We mutt 
aU do that ’’ 

1 added, ' 1 have nothing to regret in anything I 
have written or in anything that 1 have said and 
uuless Yonr Excellency tells me what yon wish me 
to consider, 1 am at a lost to know what to suggest.” 
He leplied, “That is for yon to consider, Mrs. Besant.” 

I said, “I have heard it said that Your Excellency 
was going to oiler me the alternative of going to 
England He answered, “For the perioo ot the 
War 1 win give yon a safeconduct to England to take 
yon throng.** 1 replied, “1 do not intend to go to 
England.” 

Again 1 said, “We all nnderttand from Yonr Ex¬ 
cellency’s tpeeco that yon object to the Congrest 
programme, and that is ladsntlcal with the pro- 
gramiae of tiu Boue Buis League.” Be rsfdied, “I 
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r«nnot Kotien the eat^ect, Mn. Beiant" I addedi 
■‘{ thiok I ehotdd ulj to Y$mr Bccellnief that the 
Uoine Role Leoaoe ie simpW eapportiBf; the Concrete 
programme " (Here I read from the Coagreie pto- 

f ramme.) H. E. eaid, “1 doo’t know what that le." 

repliedi “It»the Reform Reeolation paeied b; the 
Qongreta.” Be said, “1 have not eeen it ” I an* 
swered, “Yoar Bitcellency, thu le the Indian Nabonai 
Congress.” « 

After a paaurl said, “In YonrBiceUencj’s frets 
Commttaj</tteim issued, yon hare stated that deli¬ 
berate appeal! had been,made to the young to join 
in an active political agitation People consider 
tiiat that IS aimed at me, but it is the exact opposite 
of my printed and spoken statements.' He 
answered, “1 don't know anything about that. Mis 
^fesant; it applies to wbunisoever it would suit. 
Yon roust undeistand, Mrs. liesant, that we 
shall stop all youi activities.” I said, “1 suppose 
so. I tbiuk I ought to say to Vonr Excellency that 
at the present time the Madras Presidency is abso¬ 
lutely (|Uiet and unlrouhted Your proposed action 
will turn It into n condition ol turmoil like that ol 
liingaL” He answeied, “I cannot discuss that, Mrs. 
Besant." 

I said, “It seems to me that as Your Excellency 
lias no proposals to make and I have none, that I am 
wasting Your Esicltency’s time. Will yon permit 
me to take leave 1 arose and he walked with me 
to the door and, on his way, be said, “1 wish von 
to consider, Mrs Besnnt, that we cannot disciimi- 
nate and the whole of your octivitities will be stop¬ 
ped.” 1 said, “Yon have ail the power and 1 am 
helpless, and must do what yon like There is just 
one thing I should like to say to Your Excellency and 
that IB that I lalievc you are striking the deadliest 
blow against the British Empire in India." Then, 
as we nenied the door, I said, 'You will paidon my 
saying to Your Escetlency that, as you ate acting 
as the Governor, I have no personal feeling against 
Youi Excellency " 

The impression which the report of 
the interview produces is that Lord 
Pentland came down from the heights of 
Oatacamund to receive the humble prayers 
and most lespcciful submissions of Mrs. 

• Besant. But as she was not in the mood to 
* pray, his lordship could not sny anything 
that was of any use or had much meaning; 
he was evidently not prcp.ired for such 
impenitence, lie could not discuss this or 
that, or “re open tl e subject.” 

His Excellency’s statement that he did 
not po.xsi'ss any knowledge of the Congress 
programme m.ay appear to the followers 
of the bureaucratic cult supremely 
Olympic in manner and matter, but to 
us such ignorance of and indiflerence to 
merely mundane affairs cannot but 
appear as a most lamentable and re¬ 
prehensible disqualification in the mier of 
a province. The only articulate class of 
people in the conntty are those who have 
received education. The ludian National 
Congress and the Modeca League give 
expression to their views. A man who 


after five year* of Stajr Ui the eouatry does 
not know the joint murui pr^^mme of 
the progressives and ^et on tfie strength of 
his ignoranoe can think deriving law- 
abiding and earnest wotkem m the public 
good of their liberty is certain^ not a 
tower of strength to the Buiptre, but Is 
rather one who is nncooscionsly uastnutn- 
ing its foundations. Mrs. Besant spoke 
only the bare truth when she said to Lord 
Pentland: "I believe you are striking the 
dendliest blow against the British Btnpin; 
ill India.” Will the blow be allowed to 
strike borne, or will it be intercepted 
midway by the British Cabinet, Parlia¬ 
ment or Democracy ? 

Mrs. Besant has very neatly proved to 
His Excellency’s face that the oflScial 
statement that those who are interned are 
informed of their offence and given an 
opportunity for an explanation or defence, 
is fahe. 

Entire Pre-occupation with the War. 

KsFOBUOFinB HncuiOF Lords 
aCUHUITTCBTU BB AFFOINTBO 
(Seata's Tihgram) 

I/ondon, Jane 23. 

Received 1-20 p. m., June 22. 

In the Huuee of Lords, Lord Cursnn annonnori 
that the Government had decided to appoint a com- 
niittee to deal with the C|uestiuu of refoim of the 
House of Lurils as promptly as possible. 

This is a fresh proof of the correctness of 
the assertion of the Viceroy and some 
other rulers of India that the attention 
and energies of the British Government at 
"home” are exclusively concentrated on 
the immediate task of winning the war, 
and that this pre-occupation makes it 
impossible for them to pav any attention 
to any other, and particularly any Indian, 
problem. 

"The World’s Freedom.” 

Speaking at a luncheon given by the 
Empire Pat liamentary Association mhis 
honour, Mr. Balfour said in part that in 
America “he had been deeply impressed by 
the spontaneous exhibition of enthusiasm 
for the common cause of the world’s 
freedom.” Is it the freedom of the world 
or of the world miaus Indi»? 

He also said 

The American nation welcomed the opportonlty 
oSeted by the Mission to manifest tbeit deep moral 
and s^ntoal agieement with the policy of the AUiee. 

1 h^ve eo.operauhn la thie war 

it luwed not the ftwt that each has something 
to get oat of it bat upon the deep congridty ana 
luumoiiy of moral feding aad moml ideals. ThecdaN 
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w« way be eti tom that the United SUte« will 
fea*< M till the great aim* lor which wc are nghtiog 
bate been accompluhed. (Cheer*) They are not 
going to refuse any laciincc, any more than we are, 
to britiB to liAppT fruition tlitf policy on wnicn tne 
whole ttend of international civilisctl erolntion 
depend* as far as human eye* and human poujr* of 
foresight enn ventuK to penetrate into the future. 
(Cheer*) 

Loal Fentland and Mr. Chamberlain 
have (leprived us, Mr. Balfour, of the 
power to understand this “deep moral 
and spiritual astreement,” this “deep 
congrutty and harmony of moral leehug 
and moral idealN," these "great amis," 
and “the policy on which the whole trend 
of international civilised evolution 
depends." 

Lord Penthtnd's ^idogia. 

In the communique which the Private 
Secretary to H. B. the Governor of Madras 
wired to the press last month it is said 
that “there is much evidence of the 
practical sympathy of the Government 
with the natural aspirations ol Indians 
to bear a larger part of the burdens ot 
public administration.” The Govcrnmenl 
nas certainly never objected to our bearing 
the everancreasing bm^ens of administra* 
tioD in the shape of paying more taxes, 
to our carrying out in subordinate 
capacities the orders of the beads of 
administrations, departments and offices, 
and in similar ways. But we do not 
find much evidence of a desire to allow 
us any power of initiative or any control¬ 
ling voice or hand in public administra¬ 
tion. It is also said : “Against Self-govern¬ 
ment within the British Empire, as the 
political ideal for India, or against ‘consti¬ 
tutional and educative efforts' for that 
ideal, they have offered no opposition. 
The legitimacy of that ideal ana of such 
efforts is not disputed by them.” We 
find, however, that Govertiment have 
in Bombay, I’anjab, the Central Provmccs 
and Madras recently offered practical 
ojiposition to the ideal ot self-government 
within the Biitish Empire, as soon as we 
have begun to make serious efforts to 
realise that ideal. And in what respect 
were the efforts' of Mrs. Besant and other 
workem other than constitutional and 
educative ? The commuat^ttc proceeds 

HoMing bI they do, however, that the ultimate 
ideal of fnii and reiponubie SdtGoTeromest can be 
reached in time only by sneeeeaire etagee, a* ednea- 
tion extend*, a* dement* of dUnnion diminiih, and as 
larger nnmben of the va*t inarticniate popidatioo* 


of India acqnire lomc mrainre of political elatne and 
experience, they nnit condemn atron^y the advocacy 
oftbeestabiMnment of complete antonomy for India 
at the etoBC of the War in term* which deny or wholly 
Ignore the potdbility ot •neceasive, atepi in the 
Mvdupment ot that ideal. DiSerence* of opinion may 
fairly, no doubt, esi«t a* to the itagei which must 
precede the attainment of the ultimate goal, the 
number and the nature of thoae ata^i, the periodi oi 
time 'required to efieet them, generidly as 
to the detail* of the aim* of tire movement 
lor Self-Government l^onthe examination ol ench 
difterencee, the .Madrai Government do not now enter. 
Their immediate concern i* wiCb the method* employ¬ 
ed by some oi the advocate* ot political change and 
with the resnlts of such methods In jumbcation 
thnr demands, it would seem to be the cunsideredb'' 
practice of some speaker* amt writers to resort to 
unscrupnlous attack* and insidious calumnies npon the 
existing administration, to disregard altogether the 
ptincipie* ol fair and honest criticism and to attempt 
to pcisuade the ignorant and the cridulous that, 
for dll the ills and haidships of life, the obvione and 
easily attainable remedy is to sweepaway the present 
system of Government. 

Will Lord Fentland definitely mention 
the name ol any responsible public man, 
public association, organisation or journal 
m his provma* or elsewhere in India who 
or which has advocated “the establish¬ 
ment ot complete autonomy lor India at 
the close of the war"? The resolution 
passed on this object at the thirty-first 
session of the Indian National Congress 
at Lucknow, December, 1910, runs as 
follows 

“That this Congress dcinauds that a definite step 
should be taken towards Scll-governmeut by grant¬ 
ing the reforms contdined in the scheme prepated 
by the AU-lndia Congrcks Committee in concert with 
theKdorms Committee appointed by the All-lndia 
Moslem League." 

This scheme, which was printed in our 
last February number, is far from being 
one of complete autonomy. 

But should any person, society, or news¬ 
paper consider that India ought to have 
complete internal autonomy at the close 
of the war, and demand ami agitate for it 
in a constitutional maimer, what justifica¬ 
tion would there be for penalising such 
action ? One essential point ot disagreement 
between the man in power and the refor¬ 
mer has always been that what the former 
has pronounced an impossible dream the 
latter has considered practicable. 

As the Madras Government have mode 
a wrong statement on the chief point at 
issue, namely, the allaged demand of com¬ 
plete autonomy at the close of the War, 
we also do not care to discuss the 
question of stages, their number, the in¬ 
tervals between them, etc. But it may be 
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pointed out that it is only because of the 
people’s agitation for stlf-govemmcnt, 
that any Government now mentions such 
things as stages, etc. Has the Imperial or 
pny Provincial Government ever told us 
even vaguely what the stages are, what 
their number is, the periods of time requir¬ 
ed to cHecf them, &c. ? The Filipinos 
passed tiyough certain definite stages 
before the attainment of fully responsible 
government; and the whole process occii- 
pied only some 18 years. May we hope to 
reach that goal at the cud of 180 years 
■from the establishment of British rule ? 

As for the extension of education, the 
diminution of the elements of disunion, 
etc., we are far better fitted for self- 
government in these a-speets than many 
British colonics and indeiicndent countries 
at the time they first began to exercise the 
franchise and other civic rights. Uctnils 
are given in our pamphlet “Towards 
Home Rule” of which a copy was present¬ 
ed to Lord I’entland some months ago. 
In England itself national education did 
not pa-eede but followed the extension of 
the fraueliisc. The leaders of the people 
have urged the adoption of measures for 
more rapid and extensive spread of educa¬ 
tion, but the bureaucracy have stood in 
the way. For our educational backward¬ 
ness the Government arc mainly respon¬ 
sible. For them to bring forward that 
backwardness as an argument against the 
early grant _ of self-government has not 
even the merit of cleverness. The establish¬ 
ment of mixed committees or boards for 
the settlement or adjustment of Ilindu- 
Moslcm disputes or differences have been 
asked lor; but Government have not 
complied with the request. And our 
differences have been greatly exaggerated. 
Such differences have existed and still 
exist in many self-governing countries, as 
described in "Towaids Home Rule,” part I. 

Our methods are constitutional. But if 
anybody adop^ any objectionable 
methods, the ordinary laws of tne country 
were quite sufficient to bring them under 
control or punish them. “Unscrupulous 
attacks and insidious calumnies,” if any, 

w similarly dealt with. 

What man in authority has ever object¬ 
ed to “fair and honest criticism” ? But the 
pity 18 that Sir Oracles always insist on 
right to fix the standard 
of “fair and honest criticism”. It must be 
such as not to inconvenience them. 


It would have been good if the commu¬ 
nique had given ns the names of Ihosi 
charlatans who say that “for ulJ the ills 
and hardships of life, tlie obvious and 
easily attainable remedy is to sweej) away 
the present system of Governiuent.’’ What 
responsible leaders aiid organs of public 
opinion have said is dillerent. They have 
urged that unless the present system of 
Government is changed, the political, sani¬ 
tary and economic ills of India cannot lie 
cured. They have nvevr s.itd that Hume 
Rule a/one would suffice to cure them. 

Home Rule and the Qualifkation of' 
Literacy. 

At the Madras inecting of protest 
against the internments, the Hon. Mr. B. 
N. Sarma, in the course of his presidential 
speech, thus cflcctivelydealt with the olijec- 
tion that India does not contain a suffici¬ 
ently large literate ])opiilation to have 
self-government 

May I br pcrmitti-il tn point oat once rlmiii th-at 
the Indian literate populaliou is iicailv as lai^c iis the 
whole male population of I^ticlaml. is diawu ftom all 
classes, creeds and sects, that the hchoohattf’ndtng 
population oi India is ns lar^je nsthntot the United 
Kingdom, that the output oi pfraduutes is not smaller, 
that if only iaciliiies be aiTorded the niimher oi yuimi< 
men seeking the highest eduratinn avnilablc is practi* 
caily unliiutted and that an intclhgeiit and well to ito 
electorate nameiieally as large as that existing in the 
IJnitcd Kingdom can he found tcnhiy iii India. If 
trees ns tail as in the United Kingdom and elsewhere 
do not grow here, it is Isecaasc there is no roomior 
them here, and not iK-cnusc Ihcie is no iimtcn.d icndv 
and available or theMulis iin'«uitcd. II a iraction o/ 
the male population of Unglaiid c iit govctu themselves 
and a third of the world, suiely thoie is enough mate 
rial here to run the admimstratiun with Hiitish cu 
operation and guidance. 

In South Africa, tin- whites are lastly 
outnumlwrcd by the lilacks, who are most 
ly illiterate. And the whites are not the 
kith and kin of the blacks, nor do they 
have the same religions and customs. 
Yet South Africa, governed by the whites, 
is sclf-goveniing ! Here in India the literate 
people are, like the whites in South 
Africa, a minority; but both literates 
and illitera'les lielong to the same stocks, 
follow the same religious, etc. Yet we are 
supposed to lie unfit for w'lf-governuicnt. 
It IS merely a questiem of vested interests, 
and of race prejudice, which we have 
exposed in “Towards llogie Rule,” 
parts I. & H. 

General Smuts on Empires & Freedom. 

In the course of bis sjieecli on the 
Empire of the Future, in the Royal Gallery 
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of the House of Lonls, on May 15 last, 
General Smuts said 

Whal I feel in n card tci nil the empires of the past, 
and even in regard to tlie United States, is that the 
effort hat. iilwavs Iwen towards forming one nation— 
nlwnvs one nntioii All the empires we have known 
in the past and t hat exist to-day are founded on the 
idea Ilf 'issimil ilioii, of trying to force human mate¬ 
rial lilt,I one iiioidd \nur whole idea and basis is 
rntiirlv iliflereiit. (Cheers) You do not want to stnn- 
dnidire III ■ nations of the British K'npire ; rail want 
to develo|K- them fownnla a greater nationnlitv 
Tlie‘1* e iminiinities, the offspring of the Mother 
Countiv, or territories like mv own, which have lieeii 
annexed after the vicissitndea of war, must not lie 
moulded in an; one pattern. You want them to 
develope on the principle of self-government, and 
therefore vour whole idea is different Ironi anything, 
that has evei exisled before. That is the fundamental' 
fart we have to bear in mind—that this British 
Commonwealth of nations docs not stand for stan¬ 
dardization nr conventionalization, but for the fuller, 
richer, and more various life of a’l the nations com¬ 
prised in it. 

Does the British Emitire in reality stand 
“for the fuller, richer, and more various 
life” of the jtcoplc of India ? 

The General went on to observe 

Even the nations which have fought against it, 
like niy own, must feel that their interests, their lan¬ 
guage, their religion, are as safe and as secure under 
the British flag as those of the children of your own 
households and your own blood. It is only in pro¬ 
portion as t Ins is realized that von xvill fulfil the true 
mission which is vours. (Cheers.) Therefore, it seems 
to me that tliere is only one solution, and that Isa 
solution supplied by our past traditions—the tradi¬ 
tions of frcnioin, self-government, and of the fullest 
develonmenl. 

There is no tjucstion that the General 
has hit upon the riirht solution. Enpilish- 
men sojourning in India may .-isk them¬ 
selves whether they are trying to “fulfil 
the true mission wbieh is” theirs, by follow¬ 
ing “the traditions of freedom, self-govern¬ 
ment, and of the fullest development.” In 
his peroration General Smuts further ex¬ 
patiated on this mission. 

Yon iajk of an Imperial mission. I think the Bri¬ 
tish Empire has only one mission, nnd that is a 
mission for lilierty and a mission for .greater self- 
development. You represent the only system in his¬ 
tory in which a large number o( nations has been 
living in unity. You talk about a league of nations. 
Yon are the only league of nations that has ever 
ezisted. If the lines I am sketching here are correct, 
yon art going to be even more a great league of 
nations in the future ; and if yon are true to your old 
traditions of self-govcriiiuent and freedom and are 
true to those views ol your fnture, yon mast exercise 
far greater and a far more benefielal inflnence on the 
history of mankind than yon have ever done before. 

That is a very big IF, 


General Amnesty to Iridi Piwmers. 

The British Government at “home” has 
released all Irish prisoners now in confine¬ 
ment in connection with the recent rebel¬ 
lion in Ireland. Though this act of cl£- 
raency is due to the exi^ncies of the war 
and to the pressure exerted upon Great 
Britain by American and colonial opinion, 
we e.aimot withhold our tribute of praise 
trom this example of courageous ana wise 
slatcsmanship. Curiously enough the news 
of this general nninesty to Irish rebels 
reached India on the day the most activ^' 
constitutional agitator in India, also Irish 
by birth, was deprived of her liberty. 

There has l^u no rebellion in India. 
Men have been imprisoned after trials for 
conspiracy, and interned or deported on 
suspicion, or for inconveniently vigorous 
constitutional agitation. As the concilia¬ 
tion of India is not necessary for sp^y 
victory or for satisfying public opinion in 
America or the colonies, the release of any 
prisoners, detenus or deportees cannot be 
expected. 

Irdand and the Outside World. 

At the first of a scries of meetings under 
the nnspiees of the Canadian Round Table 
held at London, Ontario, Canada, Mr. 
Rowell argued that a necessary prepara¬ 
tion for closer organisation should lie the 
concession of Home Rule to Ireland. At 
another meeting, a crowded one, held in 
the Russel Theatre at Otawa, Canada, the 
following resolution was enthusiastically 
adopted 

"That with a view to strengthening the hands of 
the .Ulies in achieving the recognition of equal rights 
for small Nations and the principle of Nationality, 
against the opposite German principle of military 
domination and Government withont the consent m 
the governed, it is, in the opinion of this meeting 
of Canadian citizens, essential, withont further delay, 
to confer upon Ireland the free institutions long pro¬ 
mised to her.” 

The following extract will show the 
trend of American opinion and the pressure 
it exerted on England. 

The Times' New York correspondent hod taken 
some pains to sound American opinion on the snlaeet 
and he felt “no hesitation in stating, that from Pre¬ 
sident Wilson downwards the people of the eonntry 
feel that now is the psychological momeot to solve 
the Irish problem in the interest of the Allies and, 
above all, in the interest of the most c&ctive passible 
participation of the United States in the war.” 
“Those who are aeqnainted with the mind of the 
President,” the correspondent added, know that’ 
before the antocratfc frightfnlness of Germany finally 
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drove him into declaring war fur the salvation of 
democracy be wu constantly confronted by two 
argnmente which he found it very difficult to answer. 
Uae of these arguments concerned Russia. When be 
was asked t ‘Do yon think the victory of Tsardom 
will be in the interests of democracy ?’ he was re- 
dnced to silence. The recent revolution dramatically 
moved this obstacle to a clear vision of the issue 
of the war as a struggle between democracy and 
autocracy. It diaaipated the last scruples of the Pre¬ 
sident, but it left Great Britain in the anomalous 
light of being tha only Power in the democratic 
Untente which was open to the charge of 'oppressing' 
a small nation." • 

In his famous Ouildhali speech Mr. 
Lloyd George said 

“If he appealed for a settlement in Ireland it was 
hecanse he knew from facts driven into his mind every 
hour that in America, Australia and every other part, 
it was regarded as one of the essentials of speedy 
victory." 

We learn from New India (June 12,1917) 
that almost immediately after Ameriea’s 
declaration of war, Mr. Mcdill McCormick 
introduced the following resolution into 
the House of Representatives 

Whereas the United States is now at war with the 
German Umpire, and whereas the other Great Powers 
at war with the Umpire have voiced their purpose to 
secure the rights of small peoples no less than of great, 
therefore Ije it resolved that the House of Representa¬ 
tives send its greetings to the Chamber i.f lleputies at 
Rome and at Paris, to the Duma at Petrt^rad, to 
the House of Commons at Uondon and Ottawa, to 
the House of Assembly at Cape Town, and to the 
House of Representatives at Melbourne and Welling¬ 
ton, and that this House espress to the other Cham¬ 
bers the hope that peace shall witness the restoration 
of Belgium and Sferbia and the establishment of a 
united and self-governing Ireland and Poland. 

Resolved further, that the Speaker of the Ilonsc 
of Representatives transmit these resolutions to the 
Presidents and Speakers respectively of the several 
Cbanibeni herein named. 

* The same paper quotes the opinions of 

* Mr. J. F. FiteMrald, late Mayor of Bos¬ 
ton, of Mr. Justice Y. J. Dowliii;', of the 
Appellate Division of the New York supre¬ 
me court, of the President ol Columbia 
University, of Colonel Harvey, Editor of 
the North American Review, of the Mayor 
of New York, and of Archbishop Ireland, 
all asking that Home Rule shall be given 
without further delay to Ireland. Colonel 
RooMvelt, Mr. Taft, Dr. Charles Eliot, 
President of Harvard University, Cardinal 
Gibbons—fill have apiiealcd to Britain to 
do her duty to Ireland and to justify her 
assertion that she is hghting in the cause 
of liberty. And the Times' correspondent 
at Washington has cabled to his news¬ 
paper that Americans 

are inclined to altribufc the tragedy ol oni iclalious 


with Ireland to the tame John Dnllish atnpidity that 
produced the American Kcvolntion. Since the I'dater 
criaisoi lUH they have, indeed, begnn to arc that 
there aic fwo aidea to the qneatiou. Uuttheiffect 
of that realiaation baa been modified by the War. 
German aaaertions that we are inainrere in our 
proteatations legarding the freedom of amall 
Natioaaliliea tend to place us in a aomewhat illogical 
light. 

And further that 

when it is a life and death matter, not only to the 
British Umpire but to the free dcinnrratic institutions 
of the world, that this Wnr alnmld lie BDccesstully 
prosecuted, British reputation loi statesnianahip and 
patriotism will sufler badly il aiii'l' u sacrifice to the 
common cause is refined, Invcrsvli a settlement will 
immensely increase our prestige bcic, will rlinck the 
success of Mr. Balfour's mission, will help the Presi¬ 
dent to weld liis ronntrynirn together liehind a 
vigorous prosecution ol the Wat, and will lender 
infinitely smoother Anglo-Amcncan relationships. 
London, Dublin, and Belfast hare, in fact, the power 
to deal the German Trans-Atlantic intrigue a deadly 
blow. 

India and the Outride World- 

Why docs not nny nation exert similar 
pressure on Great Britain for India, 
though India’s political status is far inferi¬ 
or to that of Ireland ? 

Sympathy means fellow-feeling. There 
have been men lik<‘ Buddha who have had 
fcHow-feeling for the meanest worm ; but 
such souls arc rare. There are men who 
have formed themselves into .soeieties for 
the prevention of cruelty to the lovVer 
animals, not out of /ei/ow-fccliug but out 
of compassion. Ordinarily men feel only 
for their fellows. The Irish being Euro¬ 
peans, white men, and Christians, are con¬ 
sidered the fellows of peojiles of Euro))eaii 
extraction dwelling in America and the 
British Colonies. In the day.s la-fore the 
abolition of slavery, even many so-called 
good and pious men did not believe that 
the Negroes were human beings, and there¬ 
fore had no sympathy for them. If we 
want practical symiiathy we must prove 
that we are human beings and llie fellows 
of other nations. Wc must be know n, not 
as mere human cattle to be sliut out or 
admitted according to the eouveniinec of 
"civilised” men, not ns mere producers ol 
raw material, but as real civilisers of the 
race whose co-operation is needed for the 
progress of the world. What our ancestors 
didin ancient times eonnot help us much. 
We must show' in the living present that 
the world cannot do without our m,in- 
hood and our .spiritual, moral and intellec¬ 
tual services. We must be creators in the 
sphere of literature and art, seers and 
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discoverers of truth, inventors, and bene¬ 
factors of mankind. Let us strive to 
rise and advance, nol as a select class, the 
upper ten, hut as a whole people, and join 
and help iti the forward march of humani¬ 
ty. We oiiftht to have intercourse with 
the whole world. A hermit-like existence 
will iii.t <lo. If we allow the world 
to ior,^t t our existenw, if we do not try 
fiiir best to make our true condition known 
.ill over the world, it would be foolish to 
I'ompintn if the world did not exert its 
iiiliuenee on our behalf. True, the sympa¬ 
thy _of ‘'civilised” men is limited by creed, 
colour and race. But the remedy does not 
He in inveiKhinp: against such narrow¬ 
ness, ])artieuiarly as we are not ourselves 
(aultless in this respect, hut in practi¬ 
cally showinjf to the world that true 
worth is not the monopoly of any parti- 
eiil.ir creed, colour or race,* and in setting 
an example of a broad sympathy which is 
no respecter ol creed, colour or race. 

The Champaran Enquiry Committee. 

We cannot apiirovc of tlic constitution 
find personnel of the Committee which the 
Bihar and Orissa (lovernment have 
appointed to empiire into the relations 
between landlords tind tenants in the 
Champaian District, ineludinK the grie¬ 
vance-. ol the cultivators against the 
iiuligo-pl liners. The European element is 
lar too iireponderant. Considering that 
lilooil is thicker than water and that, in 
t ill language of Lord Curzon, administra¬ 
tion and exploitation are only the two 
aspects ol the same kind of work in which 
otlieial and non-ollieial Europeans are 
enp.iged in India, them is a well foundesl 
suspicion in the public mind that European 
oflieirds are, owing to uncouseious prepo.s- 
sessions, generally unable to hold the 
balance even between Indians and Euru- 
jieans. 

Freedom and Democracy in South 
Africa. 

Induiti (fpiiiion writes 

A nliblli- nifctinj; niiUcr llic auspices of Ibe Trans- 
vaal llruisli Indian Association, was held on Sunday, 
6th hist, lit OoldlKrc'i, Bioscope. Fully fave hundred 
British Indian*, reprtsi-iiliug all sections and affiliated 
Associations, were present. The Hull was much too 
smalt to hold She gnthcriUK and the proceedings were 
marked by Icclings o( considerable indignation and 
resolve. 

The ('liainoan of the Tiaiisvaal British Indian 
AMociati.in presided, ami said :-‘'Oentlemcn, we 
Iwyeuiet fifstlyto iipn-ss oni sorrow at the death 


of a respected young brother, the latest victim to the 
contempt in which the British Indian of tbit Province 
is held, and the cmelty to which such unbridled con¬ 
tempt can be carried. Bhola Bhowan was a young 
Indian gentleman of education, who, a few days back, 
was travelling on one of the Mnniciml Tram-cars 
running to Vrededorp, and forcibly thrown off tb/ 
car wliile it was in motion by a European who 
resented bis presence thereon. Uur yonng brother 
was left in tbe road unconscious while the tram 
moved on. He never recovered consciousness aqd 
shortly afterwards died. The individual responsible 
fuf this act oi brntalBy is still at large, and this 
community is going to know no rest until be is 
brought to justice. This is not liecause we are seeking 
revenge or liecanse to an Indian death' is felt to be a 
great calamity. We intend to nip in the bud the ' 
tendency wc observe to be growing to regard Indian 
life and Indian rights as matters of small acconnt. 

So there is at least one European in the 
British Empire who does not believe in 
fighting for the freedom ami equality of fill 
men, and has tbe courage of his conviction. 
(Icncral Smuts need not despair of finding 
fit audience, though few, for bis lectures on 
the true mission oi tbe British Empire and 
its traditions of liberty, equality and 
democracy. 

We learn from Indian Opinion that the 
Draft Natal Local Government Ordinance 
attacks the right of Indians to vote at 
munieijial elections and become Coun¬ 
cillors. This, too, shows that (»eneral 
Smuts will find fit audience. 

What have Indians in Natal done that 
they should be deprived oi the Municipal 
vote ? It is they who made Natal the 
“Garden of South Africa.” Many Euro¬ 
pean businesses depend very largely upon 
Indian support and assistance. Indians 
contribute liberally to war funds and take 
their place alongside Europeans on the 
battlefield. It is not right that any 
intelligent section of the people should 
have no say regarding the sending of the 
rates they pay. Apart from the achieve¬ 
ments of Indians in the higher regions of 
human endeavour, in the lower sphere of 
politics they have done good work as 
members of the British Parliament, 
members of the Imperial War Conference 
and Cabinet, members of the Secretary of 
State’s council. Prime Ministers of Indian 
States, Members of the Executive Councils 
and Legislative Councils of the Viceroy 
and Provincial Governors, &c. It would 
be supremely foolish to say that men of 
the same race are unfit to exercise the 
municipal franchise. There are Indians in 
Natal who have been municipal voters and 
even councillors in India. 
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Indians are compelled to ride on a 
specially-reserved tram-car, separate cars 
having been secretly and illegally estab¬ 
lished for Europeans on certain routes. 
Indians are, moreover, segregated and 
Compelled to reside in special areas. These 
facts also show that General Smuts ought 
to have fit audience when he returns to 
his native, land. Those who object to the 
establishment of self-government in India 
until the abolition of caste, are requested 
to reflect on the state of things prevailing 
in the stif-governiiig dominion of the 
South African Union. 

Our Public Services Gimmistion 
Number. 

We sincerely thank the very few cou- 

a orarics who have kindly noticed our 
ic Services Commission Numljcr after 
its p\j^)lication. The public demand for it 
has been, as we anticipated, vciy very 
small. Though the Number is worth more 
than eight annas, we regret we emild not 
make it better. Its defects were partly 
due to hurrj’, which again was due to our 
getting the report from our bookseller 
very late. Government did not think us 
worthy of receiving a copy. We hope the 
many dailies and weeklies, fee., which 
Government favoured with copies, have 
made an adeiinale return in the form of 
numerous notes and articles on the 
Report. 

Represmitations on the Public Services 
Commission Report. 

The United Provinces Congress Com- 
..mittee and twenty-one members of the 
»‘U. 1*. Lcfpslativc Council have evinced a 
commendable sense of duty, iceal for public 
welfare and promptness in submitting to 
Government well-reasoned and weighty 
representations on the Report of the 
Public Services Commission. What have 
the great statesmen and politicians of 
Bengal dune ? 

Finland. 

Free Russia has freed Poland and has 
been "discussing the Finnish demand, in¬ 
cluding autonomy for Finland under inter¬ 
national guarantees." In the mean time 
we learn from a Reuter’s telegram dated 
Helsingfors, June 22, that “the Finnish 
Scibial Democratic Conference has jiassed 
a resolution in favour of an independent 
Finnish Republic." 


Bokhara uid Khiva. 

An unobtrusive paragraph in a corner 
of the London “Times" conveys a lesson, 
says India, which we beg to hand on to 
those whom it may concern. We read 
that “in consequence of the influence of the 
revolution in Russia, the Emir of Bokhara 
has published a manifesto promising ex¬ 
tensive internal reforms and eontaining 
an order to set at liberty all jiersons de¬ 
tained in the prisons.” A similar announre- 
ment has been made by the Khan of Khjva. 

President WUson’e Flag Day Speech., 

In the coarse of his "Flag Day” address 
in Washington Adoiiument grounds. Presi¬ 
dent Wilson, referring to the intrigues and 
other sinister endeavours of the Germans, 
said 

Their prnent paiticular aim is tu deceive all those 
who throuKhnut the world stuud tor riphts ut peoples 
and self-);overiimenl i>l natiotik, fur they see what 
immense strength the lurcrs of justice and liberalism 
are gathering oat olthi'. war They are employing 
the Lilictals m their enterprises, Imt let them once 
succeed and these men, now their tools, will lie ground 
to p iwder beneath the weight of a great military 
Umpire. 

It would be good to have a list of all 
those nations who “stand lor rights of 
peoples and self-government of nations" 
"throiigbout the wo/W”, both in profession 
and in practice. 

President Wilson concluded by decla¬ 
ring 

We shall makegood with our lives and fortunes 
the great faith to which we were hum and a new 
glory shall shine in the face ul out people. 

We wish Americans godspeed in llicir 
noble resolve. But will they please remem¬ 
ber that the world cannot lie free until 
India possesses civic freedom ? 

American Labour on Democracy for all 
the World. 

Mr. Gompvrs, President of the American 
I^ederation of Labour, has cabled to Mr. 
Duncan, the ].abour delegate in the 
American mission to Russia, advising him 
to attend, if invited, the conference in 
Petrograd to consider the adrisability of 
calling a world congress of Socialists and 
Trade Unionists. Mr. Gompers continues : 
“Of course you will insist on the accept¬ 
ance of the fundamental prifiriples of 
democracy for every country and also on 
the necessity for all people of each country 
living their own lives and working out 
their own destinies. America enterra the 
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war in order to safeguard these principles 
and American labour will fight for the 
destruction of autocracy and the victori¬ 
ous establishment and maintenance of 
democracy.” 

Remember that India is a country and 
its inhabitants are a people. 

Ifthe unity oi India and oi her peoples 
be denied, let the principles of democracy 
be accepted lor Sind, Punjab, Oudh, 
Bengal, Bihar, Maharastra, Andhra, 
Gujarat, &c., separately; for these at 
le:^ arc countries. 

' British Nota to Rouia on Allied 
War Ainu. 

His Majesty’s Government’s reply to 
the Russian Note regarding the Allira war 
aims states that they heartily concur in 
the sentiment of the uroclam.-ition to the 
Russian iieople which declared that free 
Russia did not propose to dominate other 
peoples or depnve them of their national 
patrimony or forcibly to acquire foreign 
territory. The reply proceeds : 

Great Britain did nut enter the war as a war of 
con(|urkt, and arc not continuing it for an; kuch 
objects. Their piirpusc was at tlie outset to protect 
their existence aud enforce lespecl for international 
engagenients. .Another object has now been added, 
namd;, liberation of the pupulatiunk oppressed b; 
alien t;rann;. The Government benrtil; njoices at 
free Knssia’s intention of the liberation of Poland— 
not onl; Poland wIikIi old Kuskian autocrac; ruled 
but equally that within the Germanic Empire. British 
dcmocrac; wish Russia Goil speed in this enterprise. 
Beyond everything we must seek a settlement which 
will secure the happiness and contentment of peoples 
and take awn; all legitimate causes for future wars. 

We understand the meanings ot words, 
andj in case of need, have several English 
dictionaries at hand. 

President WUson’s Message to the 
Russian People. 

We print below the concluding para¬ 
graphs of President Wilson’s uoblc aud 
hope-inspiring messtige to the Russian 
{Kople. 

Wc are fighting again for tlic Liberty of Self- 
Government and the nndictated development of all 
Peoides r and every feature of the scttlemeat that 
coneindes this War must be conceived and executed 
fur the puipose. Wrongs must first be righted and 
then awquate safeguards niust la: creaud to preveat 
tlKir being recommitted. We ought not to consider 
any remeoits merely because they have a pleasing, 
sonorous sohnd; practical questions can be settled 
onlv by practical means. 

Phrases will not accomplish this lesnlt. Effective 
rcadjnstments will and whatever readjustments are 
necessary must be made; but they must follow a 


principle and that principle is plain. No people must 
DC for^ nnder a sovereignty under which it does not 
wish to live; no territory must change hands exi^t 
for the purpose of securing to those who inhabit it a 
fair chance of life and liberty ; no indemnities must 
be insisted on except those that constitute payment 
for manifest wrongs done; no readjustmenta 
power mast be made except such os will tend to 
secure the future peace of the world and the future 
welfare and happiness of its peoples and then the 
Free Peoples of the World must draw together in a 
common covenant, some genuine practical co-opera¬ 
tion that will in cQect combine their force to seenre 
peace and justice in the dealings of Nations with one 
another. Brotherhood of mankind must no longer 
be a fair but empty phrase. It mqst be given a 
stpucture of force and reality. Nations must realise 
their common life and effect a workable partnership' 
to secure that life against the aggressions of an 
autocratic self-pleaking power. For these things we 
ran afford to pour out blood and treasure, fur these 
arc things we have always piufessed to desire and 
unless we pour out blood and treasure now and suc¬ 
ceed, we may never lie able to nnite or show a con¬ 
quering force again m the great cause of Human 
Liberty. The day has come to conquer or submit. 
If force and autocracy can divide us the; will over¬ 
come us If wc stand together, victory is certain 
and the I.ibcrty which victory will secure. We can 
afford tUA to tie gciieious but cannot afford then or 
now to be wink or omit auy bingle guarantee ot 
justice and security.—(Ken.) 

Has America any message for India ? 

"The Present Crisis” 

Bv James RvasBi. Loweli.. 

“Fur luaukiud arc one in spiiit, 

ond an instinct lieais along. 
Round the earth's electric ciicle, 

the swift flash of right or wrung; 
Whether conscious or unconscious, 

yet Humanity’s vast fiame, 
Tbiungh its ucean-suudered fibres 

feels the gash of joy or shame 
In the gain or loss of one race 

all the rest have eiiual claim.” 

Not "subject races", but "Partuer 
Nations”. 

In the fairly long summary of the Pre¬ 
mier’s Guildhall sp^ch which Reuter cab¬ 
led out to India, there was a very simi- 
ficant omission. Towards the close ofbis 
speech Mr. Lloyd George stiid that he bad 
only two more points and that one was 
about Ireland. Reuter gave a summary of 
Mr. George’s plea for Irdand, but did not 
transmit a word ot his observations on 
“the other matter”, namely, India. Here 
is the passage. 

The other matter is India. Germany's greatest 
disappointment in this war has been India. (Cheers). 
She has bad many disappointments ; she has had no 
worse than India. She expected sedition, distrac¬ 
tion, disaffection, disloyalty ; she expected the forces 
of Brltaio to be absurbed upon the task of subduing 
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aad tuppreniag. Wbat did ihe find i Eager, en- 
tbnaiaitic, loyal help to the Empire from India. 
(Cheen), 1 think they are entitled to aik that thoee 
ki^al n»riads ebonld feel nut that they were tubject 
race *of the E.npire, but partner nation*. Both the>e 
qae*tiaa8 require hold stateinianship. Timidity, 
timoronanem, faintheartedne** abliorrent in peace or 
war, in war i* fatal. (Cheer*). Britain, which ha* 
faced the problem* of wnr with a cunrage that ho* 
amazed the world, must lace the problem* ot peace 
in the lame gnfat strength. 

We do not know who made this omis¬ 
sion, and why. It was a perfectly un¬ 
necessary piece of foolishness. Por it is well- 
known that the words of British states¬ 
men, and even of British sovereigns, need 
not be understood and given effect to in 
their ordinary sense east ot Suez. Meanwhile 
we note that the Premier’s declaration 
that Indians should not be treated as sub¬ 
ject races has caused rejoicing in France. 
But will France or any other of the Allies 
keep watch how Mr. Lloyd George’s im- 
plira promise is kept ? Should he tail to 
keep it, Germany is sure to try to make 
capital out of the failure. 

"There is only one form of 
Govomment.’’ 

Mr. Balfour had a magnificent recep¬ 
tion when he addressed both the Houses 
of Parliament in Canada on May 29. Vic 
^uote one passage from his speech and 
italicise one sentence, lie said : 

‘‘Wherever you find free democracy and 
the spirit of liberty abroad, that great 
spirit of self-development on national lines, 
there you find the friends of the Allies and 
enemies of the Central Powers. We are con- 
placed that there is only one form of 
government, whatever it may be called, 
namely, where the altimate control is in 
the hands of the people. We have staked 
our last dollar on this and if democracy 
fails us we ate bankrupt indeed. But we 
know that democracy will not fail us.” 
(Cheers.) 

As in Mr. Balfour's opinion there is only 
one form of government, namely, where the 
ultimate control is in the hands of the 
people, and as in India there is no such 
control, is there any government in India, 
or is there not ? Will democracy not fail 
the British people in their dealings with 
India or will it not ? 

There is one sentence in Balfour’s ad¬ 
dress to which we desire to draw the 
attention of our people. It is ; '‘Patriot¬ 
ism overcomes all difficulties.” We need 
to remember, however, that patriotism 


consists, not in getting angry and shout¬ 
ing, but in love, sacrifice and service. 

Why the Boers are fightiiig. 

Speaking at the Empire Day celebration 
at Stepney, General Smuts sain 

“I am a barbariaa from the Vridt, a Boer who 
fought for three ycats agaiusl you when yon were 
vrry wrong indeed. However,'we have helped to 
runverl yon aud win you tiacK to the right road of 
freedom and lilicrty, aud on tlmi road von are now 
making the biggeil struggle m your whole history. 1 
am fighting with yon and not 1 alone but thousands 
of iny old uompauioii* nl the Boer war. What 'has 
brought these iiKn into the struggle ? 1 don’t think 
it is love of the British Empire. It is that they fivi 
what yon all feel that the greatest, the most precious. 
and most spiritual forces ol human nice are at stake. 
Either we are going into the fiitnre under the drill 
sergeant or of Prussian lines or we shall move for¬ 
ward as free men and women. It is not a battle of 
the British Islands or of the liiitisb Empire. It is a 
battle of the world and when success is achieved I 
hope we may all be happy, and now we fought for a 
lusting peace fur mankind and that for centuries war 
will nut he heard of again on earth.” 

Who are meant by “we” and “man¬ 
kind” and what kind of “peace” will “sub¬ 
ject races” enjoy ? 

“The ^glo-Sazon Creed.” 

In the course of bis address at the 
dinner given to him at the London Savoy 
Hotel by the Pilgrims’ Club, Dr. Page, the 
American ambassador, said : 

We are come to save our own honour and to up¬ 
hold our ideals—come on provocation done directly 
to us. (“Hear, hear.”) Bnt we arc come also for the 
preservation, the deepening, and the extension of 
liee goveinment. Our creed is the simple and im¬ 
mortal creed ot democracy, which meant government 
set up by the governed , fur this alone can prevent 
physical or intellectual or mural enslavement. This 
IS the i-'leal towards which the whole world is now 
moving along bloody paths. It it a colossal up¬ 
heaval wliicb will turu the world into a better home 
fur free men. 

Dues this “Anglo-saxon creed” hold 
good in India ? 

Mr. Bernes on British Principles. 

The Right Honourable Mr. G. N. Ber¬ 
nes made his first speech as a member of 
the war cabinet cn June 2l8t. It gives 
some idea of British political principles 
as they are professed and understood in 
England. He said : “We stood for the prin- 
cipk of each nation living its own life in its 
own way. The Central Powers stood for 
letting each nation live as they ordered.” 

it IS to be hoped our Government has 
interned ot sent out of the country all 
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Central Powers citizens. India can be ircc 
from the tear of coercion only in that way. 

Mr. Benics also said : “'We were not out 
to fight the German people, but we were 
out for the hl»cration of all peoples.” This 
is indeed a very noble object, especially if 
it can Ijc accomplished, both within and 
without Hie British Empire. Englishmen 
ought to lie convinced that India is not a 
free country, it stands in need of libera¬ 
tion. For when Russia overthrew the 
tsardom, Mr. Lloyd George, the British 
Premier, described the Russians as a “free 
people,” meaning that they were not free 
Ixfore. Yet they were independent and 
had their parliament called the Duma. De¬ 
pendent India without any kind of parlia¬ 
ment certainly, then, reiiuircs at least home 
rule, in order that “the liberation of all 
lieoples” may be an accomplished fact. 

Russian Mission to America- 

M. Baehvctiefl, head of the Russmn 
Mission, in a statement to the American 
people avowed Russia’s consecration to 
war with the German autocracy to the 
end. “Only through victory could stable 
world peace and the fruits of the Russian 
revolution be secured. 1 he Russian people 
thoroughly understood and were fully con¬ 
vinced that it was absolutely necessary 
to root out the autocratic principles 
which underlay German militarism that 
threatened the peace, freedom and happi¬ 
ness of the world.” 

There is no doubt that the Germans 
arc greatly to blame. But is it certain 
that autocratic principles and militarism 
are exclusively German ? On his first public 
api>earancc in England since his return 
from America, Mr. Balfour also said : 

Fresidrot Wilson’s latest speech iurmed a complete 
instiGcatioo of the prent alhanie oi nations Iotior 
liberty, against monstrous tyranny and coercion ut 
the civilised world which was promised, if we sub 
mitted to an inconclusive and incHectual peace 

This is true. But we do not think that 
monstrous tyranny and coercion of the 
civilised world, and particularly of the 
“nndvilised” world, will disap^ar from 
the face mf the earth with the crushing of 
Germany. That devoutly wished for 
consummation can not be brought about 
without a change of heart throughout the 
“dvilised” world, as General Smuts 
observed in eflect on a recent occasion. . 


Poland in the House of Commons. 

The following question and answer 
which took place in the House of Commons 
on April 26, should be found interesting 

Mr. II. Samuel (l.-^leTeland}, for Mr. Asquith, 
asked whether Uis Majesty’s Guvemment was now 
10 a position to make any statement in regard to 
Polanii. 

Ml Ddiiai Law As the House is aware, one of 
t{ic iinst acts ul the Kuasmu Fruvisiunal Government 
was to issue a proclamation to the Foies recognising 
their light to dii.idc their own destinies, and stating 
that the creatiuu of an ludependcnt Puiub State 
would be a suie guaianlee of durable peace in Europe., 
(Chteis) 1 am coiitideot I rightly interpret the feel¬ 
ing oi this House when 1 say we welcome the declara¬ 
tion, and look forward to the time when, thanks to 
the liberal and statesmanlike action of the Provisional 
Kbssian Government—(cheers)—Poland will appear 
again in inlernalional life, and take her share with 
other Nations iii working lor the common good of 
civilisation (Cheers). Uur eiforts m the War will be 
directed towards helping Poland to realise her unity 
on the lines described in the Russian proclamation, 
that IS to snjr, under c mditions which will make her 
strong .ind iiidcpendeut We hope that after the 
War Great Britain will remain united to Poland in 
bonds of cl ise liiendship (Cheers). 

Poland has been, on the whole, under 
German, Austrian and Russian despotism 
for a longer period than India has been 
under the benevolent rule of the British 
people. We have learned from many British 
authors and journalists that the oppressors 
of Poland never mtide any eftorts to fit her 
for self-rulc un the other hand our rulers 
claim that they have been continually 
giving us a training in the art of self- 
government. And the achievements of the 
Poles in any sphere of human endeavour, 
including the art of government, cannot 
be said to surpass those of the Indians. 
Nor have they won their freedom by a war 
of independence. British statesmen ac¬ 
knowledge with enthusiasm that Poland 
is fit for mdependent existence. But in India 
they intern people apparently for demand¬ 
ing a qualified home rule after the war. 
What is the explanation ? 

A Lesson from the PhiUpiunes, 

The Filipinos have received fully res¬ 
ponsible self-government after some 17 or 
18 years of American occupation. Mnch is 
said now-a-days about the stages of politi¬ 
cal progress, about the fearful character of 
catastrophic changes, &c. The following 
extract from General Frank McIntyre’s 
report to the Secretary of War, U. S. A., 
dated March 1,1913, will show how fit 
the Filipinos were for even municipal self- 
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gorernment sixteen, ten, and seven j'ears 
ago: 

“The principal ditKculties encountered in 
the inception of selt-governmcnt in the 
mnnicipuities were summarized, in the 
'Philippine Commission’s report for 1901, 
as follows: 

Tbe edocated people Ihemaelvei, though full of 
l>braKS concecuing liberty, have but a faint ruocep- 
tion of «hat real civil liberty is and the mutual self- 
lestraint which is involved in its maintenance. Tlwy 
find it hard to nndcratnnd the division of powers* in 
a government and the limitations that arc operative 
upon all otRcers, no matter how high. In the muni¬ 
cipalities, in the Spanish days, what the friar did 
not control the presidentc did, and the people knew 
and expected no limit to his authoritj;. This is the. 
difficulty we now encounter in the organization of the 
municipality. Tbe presidentc fails to observe the 
limitations upon bis power and the people are too 
submissive to press them. 

“Manifestly this condition called for the 
eduction of the inhabitants ol the muni- 
cip^tics and their officials in the duties of 
local self-government. In addition to the 
official supervision every effort possible 
was utilized to this end, so that each 
American, whether employed as school¬ 
teacher, engineer, or otherwise, should 
give that clement of personal help, which 
would be tbe more valuable because it was 
free from the shadow of official authority. 
The Americans were few in number, the 
natives many, and these educative efforts 
were slow in producing enough results to 
make much showing. 

“A more careful administration of muni¬ 
cipal affairs became necessary. Governor 
General Smith in his message of October 
16,1907, to the inaugural session of the 
Philippine Legislature summed up condi¬ 
tions as follows: 

la many of the municipalitief the expeuditures of 

f labile mooe^ have been unwiae, not to say wasteful, 
a 88 nmaicipalities out of 68.'i the entire revenue was 
expended fur salaries and not a single cent was 
devoted to pnUic betterments or improvements. 

“Two hundred and twenty six munici¬ 
palities 

spent on public works less than 10 per cent. Such a 
condition of affairs is to be deplored, and tbe Com- 
mtssion was oblif^ to pass a law within tbe last 
few months prohimting municipalities from spending 
for salaries more than a fixed perchntage of their 
revenues. 

“Fifteen months later Governor General 
Smith, in his message to the Legislature, 
February 1,1909, reviewed municipal 
conditions as follows: 

Nearly all tbe municipaliries made (treat sacrifices 
in the interests of edneation, and especially to stenre 

13 


school buildings and adequate schoid aceninmodn. 
tiotts, but there tbe interest in making expenditures 
for purposes other than salaries and wages ended, at 
least in most of tbe municipalities, it must be 
admitted that the law putting a limit on the gross 
amount which might be expended for municipal 
salaries and wages was to a certain extent a restric¬ 
tion of the autonomic powers originally conceded to 
municipal governments, but it was an interference 
with municipal autonomy completely justified by 
bard experience and mure than rive years of wanton 
waste of tbe public moneys. 

Prior to the passage of Act No 1733,* 99 per 
cent, of the municipidilies, exibiding the city of 
Manila, bad no fire depaitiurnts of any kind.... 
Every year.great loss was caused by conflagra¬ 

tions. 

Oaring the year I'JOS the (iuvemor Ccneral per¬ 
sonally visited some 2UI) inunicipaltlirs, and 'in not 
more than half a dozen did he encounter a police force 

that was worthy of the name.The municifial 

policeman of these islands, as a rule, docs not rise 
to the dignity of the ordinary house servant, and in 
a great majority of cases performs no higher duties. 

.With five or six exceptions, the entire municipal 

police force, ns it is organized and disciplined to-day, 
might be abolished witbont any evil resnlts what¬ 
ever. ■ s ■ He is apiiuinted, as a rule, not because 
of his intelligence, bis npriglitness ol character, and 
his physical fitness, but because of his relationship 
to the appointing power or by reason of the political 
services which cither be or his powerful friends have 
rendered to that oflicial.” 

Evidently the Americans were bent on 
making the Filipinos free. They did not, 
therefore, make any of tKc latter’s failures 
or shortcomings an excuse for indefinitely 
lengthening any of the preparatory 
“stages” of training in the profoundly abs¬ 
truse and highly mysterious art of .self- 
government. 

Indentured Enngntion not to be revived. 

On May 23 Mr. Chamberlain stated in 
the House of Commons that indentur^ 
emigration from India would not be 
revived. This is good so far as it goes. 
But labour emigration under any kind of 
arrangement ought not to be allowed for 
at least a decade to places like Fiji. 

Students procleimed as a “criminal tribe.” 

The Krishnanath College, Berbampur, is 
an institution entirely maintained by 
Maharaja Sir Manindra Chandra Nandi, 
without a pice of subsidy from Govern¬ 
ment ; but its Governing Body is presided 
over by the local magistrate. The new 
term of the college begins on 10th July 
next,'and the Principal, under orders of the 

* “To reduce tbii preventable lou the Commiuion 
pazaed this act, requiring each municipality to provide 
at least buckets and ladders and to drill its police 
force, with any volnateers, as a fire department. ’ 
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OoverninK Body, has issued the following 
rules about admission to it 

Students resident in the district or 
already in the college will be first taken 
and then students of the neighbouring 
distriets in the Presidency and Burdwan 
Divisions. But “students from other 
Divisions,—I.C., what was formerly East 
7te/fga/—may be admitted on production 
of flood tind re/iab/e credcnlinh." 

We have so long been accustomed to 
lead of ctvdcatiah as being prcsentwl by 
ambassadors extraordinary and ministers 
plenipotentiary. As Herhampur has not 
been selected for the Peaa- Congress after 
the present Armageddon, the word creden¬ 
tials has been clearly used by the Principal 
in the sense of passjiorts. So matters have 
come to this pass that a student from one 
part of Bengal cannot go to another part 
of the same province without producing a 
certificate of identity and character like 
members of the proclaimed criminal tribes 
such as the Maghia Domes, or persons 
visiting a foreign country'. We arc not 
told by the Principal, Krishnanath College, 
whether these “credentials” must be rise 
by the local C.I.D. 

A year and a half ago the D.P.I. of 
Bihar issued a notiec (printed in this Re¬ 
view) ordering that every student of a 
difienmt province wishing to join any 
Government or private college in his 
charge must produce certificates of respec¬ 
tability and character from two men of 
position ill the district from which he was 
coming. This policy of keeping Indian 
provinces apart like water-tight corapart- 
nients, has been first applied by Maharaja 
Maniiidra Chandra to districts of the same 
province. So much for the promotion of 
Indian solidarity and national homoge- 
neiW. 

The root-cause of this policy of suspi¬ 
cion is the occurrence of political crimes 
ascrilicd to Eastern Bengal. In Inland 
the “natives” have committed a hnndn^ 
times as many political murders and 
dacoitics as the people of Eastern Bengal. 
They have also lieen recently responsible 
tor a bloody rebellion. But no student 
from Sligo is reejuired to produce “good 
and reliable credentials” before he can 
enter Trinity College, Dublin, and no stu¬ 
dent from Kilam^ has to file two certifi¬ 
cates from men of position in his district 
lieforehe can lie admitted to Maynooth 
•CoUegc 


Snn-Fdnen and Indian Yonths, 

Uii 15th June the Prime Minister 
announce] that all the Sinn Fein prisoners 
would be released unconditionally, as a 
step towards Irish conciliation. Let us 
consider what these men had done: On 
April 26, 1916, they proclaimed an Irish 
Republic, seized a quarter of Dublin and 
made an assault upon the residence of the 
Viceroy (Dublin Castle). They shot down 
innocent soldiers walking unarmed in the 
streets and many civilians. The rebellion 
lasted a week and before it could be sup¬ 
pressed the casualties on both sides ex¬ 
ceeded that of a regular battle in a j^at 
war. Fourteen persons were tried by 
court martial and shot (some by a British 
officer who was subsequently found to be 
insane), and in addition Sir Roger Case¬ 
ment was hanged after a regular trial by a 
jury. Three thousand persons were ^rest¬ 
ed, out of whom above a thousand were 
detained in England. And now they have 
all been released. 

In Bengal more than 800 of our young- 
men, some of them the best graduates of 
our University and several known only for 
their unselfish devotion to social service, 
have lieen kept in prison without a trial, 
without being given a full opportunity to 
answer the calumnies of their enemies and 
the hearsay recorded against them in the 
Police dossiers, and in the absence of any 
act of treason here which may bear the 
ghost of a resemblance to the Sinn Fein 
rising. These unhappy youths have been 
rotting in their cells or in unhealthy vil¬ 
lages of detention, and months and years 
are passing away, and still more young 
men arc Mng interned! If the energy 
that is now being directed to hunting new 
“cases” had been turned to giving a fair 
trial to the old detenus, many of them 
might have been restor^ to liberty. 0, 
for a Lloyd George in India! 

When the Sinn Fein rising took place, 
the Statesman censured us for our criticism 
of the reim of suspicion established by the. 
C.I.D. in Bengal and told ns to wait and 
sec how the British Government suppres¬ 
sed that rising. We have waited and seen. 

Competitiaa for the Public Serviee. 

As early ns 1863, Sir George Otto Tre¬ 
velyan wrote in his charming sketches of 
India (the Competitionw&Ilab) as to the 
best method of recruiting the public 
services: 
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"Vie niuat nut clow ottf eyes to the undoubted 
advnotages of cuuipctjtiao... A Kcntlctnan in very 
high office out liete (Calcutta) proposes that the Sec¬ 
retary of State shonld name twice as many candi¬ 
dates as there are vacancies (in the l.C.S ) and that 
t(|e half uf these shonid be selected by a searching 
competitiveesamination. But it is inipissible fora 
statesman with bis hands full uf woik, to make, on 
bis own judgment, a large number of appointments. 
He must rely qn the rrcomiuendation of others... 
Suppose twenty vacancies, and a Secretary fur India 
with free opinions on the matter of patronage. Whql 
would be easier than to nominate twenty favoured 
candidates, and twenty youths who bad tailed three 
times running 4n the preliminary examination at 
Cambridge ? The only chance fur a man, without 
interest, would be to feign extreme incapacity, and, 
then to burst on the horror-struck examiners with a 
Bood of unsuspected iniormation and latent genius.” 

The examination for the Finance De¬ 
partment of India last year presented an 
illustration of these words which would 
hare t^n amusing but for its deplorable 
result^ lowering the calibn; of our public 
servits. We absolve Sir William Meyer of 
any "free opinions on the matter of patron¬ 
age", for he had no hand in the matter. 
But the case will convince him how as the 
result of the present “favour cam competi¬ 
tion" system for filling the enrolled aji- 
pointments of the Finance Department, he 
is not getting the best Indian talent which 
he could have caught for the same pay 
under a free and fair system of competi¬ 
tion. 

The Finance Department greatly needs 
men trained in Political &ouomy. In 
1916 a local Government, (let us call it 
Bombay), sent up the names of certain 
duffers and that of the best graduate in 
Economics in the whole university (First 
>^lass First in Honours and also in m.a. 
Economics) as its nominees for the com¬ 
petitive examination. But the father-in- 
law of the brother of one of these duffers 
sent an anonymous letter to Simla calum¬ 
niating the best candidate on the ground 
that his brother was interned on suspi¬ 
cion! The Government of India, on the 
strength of this letter, refused to let the 
“Senior Economist" sit for the examina¬ 
tion, and the result was that alt the three 
posts in 1916 went to—let us coll them 
Harmans—who already fill 90 p.c. of the 
hieher posts in the Finance Ikpartment. 
This is what Sir William Meyer gets as 
his money’s worth I 

Compulsory'Education for Girls 
in Mysore. 

An important proposition discussed by 
the recent Mysore lUonomic Conference, 


related to making education of girls up to 
the age of nine universal and compulsory. 
Principal C. R. Reddy of the Maharajah’s 
College, who moved the proposition, 
stated that public sentiment was in 
favour of compulsion. He said that the 
Ladies’Associations were in f.'ivonr of eom- 
pnlsion. The Bangalore Municipality 
which expressed itscK against compulsion 
had written to say tliat while women 
were for comjiulsion men were-conserva¬ 
tive. Mr. Reddy slated that he generally 
approved the idea of euloreing compulsory 
edneation in the case ol girls lietvvceufthc 
luges of 6 and 10. The proposition ]iro\ ok- 
cd considerable discussion and iu the cud 
was carried by a majority of one vote. 

We record this witli pleasure. 

Round Table Philanthropy & India. 

Mr. Lionel Curtis’s letter to the people 
of India should not lull them into a sense 
of false security. The Round Table Political 
I’hdanthropists are busy in Canada. Prom 
a cable reivived from its Toronto corres¬ 
pondent and printed in the London Times 
of Ajiril 29th, we learn that at a Round 
Table imblic m'ecting held at London, 
Ontario, Mr. Flavell demanded for Cana¬ 
dians the right of full citixenship in the 
Empire and urged the acceptana; ol full 
responsibility for the defence of the Empire, 
and even proportiouaic rcsponsihilitv tor 
Lbc Goverameut ol India and Egypt. 
What eagerness to share the white man's 
burden! 

Unless India can secure Home Rule 
early enough, she may get an extra dose 
of other-rule. 

And, by the by, if the Canadians can 
agitate lor the right of ful citizenship and 
of governing India and Egypt, too, "at 
a time when every man ought to show 
his loyalty to the British Empire by coii- 
centratiiig every effort and straining every 
nerve to secure the triumph of our arms,’’ 
why can’t we discuss "controversial 
topics”? 

Sinn Fein. 

The •courageous and far-scciiig states¬ 
manship of Mr. Llojd George and his 
colleagues in the cabinet in giving a 
general amnesty to all Irish rebels in prison 
and allotting five scats to the Sinn-Fcincrs 
in the Irish Convention which is to draft 
a scheme of Horae Rule for Ireland, cannot 
lie fully measured and appreriated without 
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a knowledge of rccent Sinn Fein doings 
and hnpjwnings. 

The Nationalist party no longer re¬ 
presents the Irish nation, says a special 
correspondent of the London Daily Mail, 
writing Ironi the South of Ireland, for the 
great majority of the people of the West 
and South now profess the doctrines of 
Sinn I'ein. He writes with but little sym¬ 
pathy for the Irish cause, and says; 

‘ llurr IS nut the slightest doubt that here, as 
ilseulii-ie thiottghout the countrr, Sinn Pein as an 
uuiitiinir fuice has grown and is growing Iremen- 
d<iuW>. A phnenix brood has arisen out ut the ashes 
III Snckvitle Street, and thoughibere is no actntd Sinn -1 
Pein pat ty, the movement is broken up into many' 
small groniKi, each trying to had an outlet tor 
net ion 

“1 hey ciiiiHist o( rclali o< var) ing degrees—ftoni 
out-nnd out Sinn-Kciners, nhoMi iavonte diet is 
giinpimdti and gas and complete isolation from 
iinytliing and eveiytliing English, to the constitu 
I tonal Smn-Feiner, who would elect membeis of his 
(.Inn 'll tile Impeiial Parliament, provided they were 
in faviii III complete sepsration. These fwm two of 
the seven degrees ol Nationalists who to-day add to 
the ciimplexitv of Irish aflaiis in Ireland, and who 
include the O’Hiieiiitcs, who are out for that kind 
olcoiuili.itiiin winch means ‘Tf-you-don't-agree-with 
me 1 w ill break v out skull’ , the Kedmundites, whose 
policy IS said here to be to make a Tammany Hall 
ol lluiilin Castle , the lush Nation League in Ulster, 
and the I’aitition party. Through all these the Sinn- 
Peiu element is sweeping like a strong spnng-tide, 
and I tim assuied by thoughtful and observant 
Unionists 'ind men ol atiaits here that it there was 
u general ilection in Ireland to-morrow Sinn Pein 
would sw'-ep the board. Most ot the national schools 
nie iiKKUi.iliii, and inoculated deeply, with the Smn- 
remgiiiii tile women ate spreading it in innume- 
inlilew.us, and 111 the streets at night the Sinn-Fein 
I allying song is sung with united fervor ' 

According to the Dublin correspondent 
of the London Times a Sinn Fein conven¬ 
tion with held on April 19th at which 
“votes of honour were proposed in 
nimior)’ot the men who had fallen in the 
relx’llion and ol those who were now m 
prison and exile.” And the meeting passed 
these votes amklst cheers for the non-ex¬ 
istent Irish Repubiie. The principal busi¬ 
ness transacted at the meeting was the 
adoption of a declaration “proclaiming 
Ireland to be a separate nation; asserting 
her right to freedom from all foreign 
control; and denying the authority of anv 
foreign Parliament to make laws for 
Ireland; .'iflirming the right of the Irish 
people to declare that their will is law 
and to enforce their decisions in their own 
hind without let or hiudrance from any 
other country; maintaining the status of 
Ireland as a distinct nation and demanding 


representation at the Peace Conference; 
affirming that it is the duty of the Peace 
Conference to guarantee the liberty of tbe 
nations calling for their intervention and 
to release small nations from the control 
of greater ones; and asserting that their 
claim for complete independence was 
founded on human rights and the laws of 
nations.” 

(I The gathering also proclaimed that 
“Ireland had always fought against 
foreign rule, and they bound themselves to 
use every means in their power to obtain 
•complete liberty for their country.” 

Mr. Lloyd George and his colleagues 
undoubtedly hope tliat as they have met 
the Sinn-Peiners half way, the latter will 
also give up their irreconcilable attitude. 
But whether that hope be realised or not, 
there can be no ((uestion that they have 
ovenproof of great courage and states¬ 
manship. 

Memorandum on Indian EmigratiMi- 

The Blue Book of the proceedings of the 
Imperial Conference contains, among 
other things a memorandum on emigra¬ 
tion from India to the Dominions, which 
vvas presented by the Indian “representa¬ 
tives” and which the conference recom¬ 
mended to the favourable consideration of 
the Governments concerned. Let us con¬ 
sider one by one the recommendations 
contained in the memorandum. 

Pint, aa regarda Indiana alieady permaaeatly 
kcttled m tlie Duminiuna, that they ahould be allowed 
to bung in their wivea (aubject to the rule of mono¬ 
gamy) and minor children and in other reapecta 
tihuiild not be leas privileged than the Japanest. 
nettled immigranla. 

If accepted, this proposal would result 
in some improvement on the present state 
of things, and is, therefore, good, so far 
as it goes. Of coarse, polygamy is an evil, 
and ought not to be countenanced. But 
it is not a worse evil than prostitution. 
Hence, considering that the Dominions 
tolerate prostitution, they ought not to 
be so squeamish as to exclude all the other 
wives and their children except one and 
her children, of an Indian a/ready settled 
in the Dominions who hal married more 
than one wile before he emigrated from 
India. Of course, he must oner strictly 
legal firool ot such marriages. And the 
Dominions may pass a law laying down 
that this concession is not to apply to the 
cases of fresh emigrants, but only to those 
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already settled. We make this suggestion, 
not in the interesta of the polygamous 
men but in that of their additional wives 
and their children. These wives, married, 
fpr the most part, in their infancy or child¬ 
hood, are not responsible lor their bus- 
bands being polygamous. Nor are their 
children responsible. They ought not, 
therefore, to m deprived of the advantage 
of being protected and maintained by their 
husbands and fathers. * 

Regarding the last clause of the pro¬ 
posal our opinion is that it should read as 
follows: “in other respects [Indians 
already permanently settled in thcDomi-'-' 
nions] should not lie less privileged than 
the Japanese or European settled im- 
migrants.” It is not true that all Asiatics 
arc inferior to all Europeans ; it is a fact 
that some Asiatics, some Indians, even of 
the laboring class, arc superior to some 
Europeans. Therefore, Indians ought to 
have the same privileges as European immi¬ 
grants, particularly as Indians belong to 
the British Empire, which is not the ease 
with many European immigrants. 

Secondly, that fu&nre admissions ot Indians fur 
labour or settlement should, it pc^Hible, be rcgnlated 
on lines similar to and not le<is f^avourable than 
those governing the admission of any other Asiatic 
race. 

Why “of any other Astatic race ?” It 
ought to be “of any race, Asiatic or 
European.” Discrimination, when neces¬ 
sary and justified on reasonable grounds 
shown, should be against unsuitnbk indivi¬ 
duals, not against races or continents. 
Taking everything into consideration, 
■'Asiattcs (including labourers) are not in- 
u ®*^*^opsans (including hihourcrs) ; 
they are, in fact, superior in some respects. 

Thirdly, that if tbii ii inipoisiblc, there might 
be reciprocal treatment in India and each Poinimun 
of luiinigratioii for purposes ui labour or periuauent 
uttleiuent. If a Oominiou it determined to exclude 
t *^1*!*’ *'.“*’*■ bl immigration from India, India 
tnould^ be free to do the same as regards that 
Itomimon.^ It would be clearly recognised that 
exclaiion in either case was not motived by race 
prqudices, but was the outcome of different economic 
conditions. 

Though there is plenty of land lying un- 
octmpied in some of the Dominions where 
Indians may settle with great advantage 
to themselves, the Dominions concerned 
and the British Empire, and though the 
same cannot be said with regard to India 
as a country for the British colonials to 
settle in, there is at least u superficial fair¬ 


ness in the proposed arrangement that a 
Dominion may exclude intending settlers 
from India, and India may exclude intend¬ 
ing settlers from that Dominion. But the 
other part of the “reciprodty” arrangement 
is rnanifestly unfiiir. Were it proposed that 
Indians should nut go to the Dominions to 
earn money in any way, and the citizens of 
the Dominions should not, similarly, come 
to India to make money /« any way, that 
would be reciprocity of a just and fair 
chamctcr. But the proposal says that 
Indians must not go to earn money in the 
Dominions by labour (manutil or boflily 
labour is meant thereby); which is’the 
means of earning which 1ms hitherto been 
adopted or may iu future be adopted by 
most Indian emigrants: and the memo¬ 
randum proposes to stop this means 
of making money. SiittilarlV, it would em¬ 
power India to exclude colonial labourers. 
But there has never been, nor, as 
far as human eyes can penetrate into 
the future, will there be tn the future 
any colonial labourers in India. Colo¬ 
nials earn money in India as public 
servants, traders, industrialists, mer¬ 
chants, assistants, &e.; and this the 
proposed arrangement will not prevent 
them irom doing. Therefore, this recipro¬ 
city is reciprocity only in name. It is a 
handicap to the Indians, but nut so to 
the colonials. It reminds us of .Esop's 
fable of the Fox and the Crane. “.A Fox 
invited a Crane to sup{K!r, and provided 
nothing for his entertainment but .some 
soup made of pulse, and poured out into n 
broad flat stone dish.” The Crane’s 
vexation at not being able to eat afforded 
intense amusement to the Fox, who could 
herself lap up the soup. The Colonial 
Fox and the Indian Crane are to feast on 
each other’s Resources. But the feast has 
to be enjoyed under such conditions that 
the Crane can derive no sustenance 
from it, whereas the Fox can do so. If the 
Crane had the power, as in the fable, he 
vvould reciprocate by altering the condi¬ 
tions iu such a way as to suit himself, but 
not the Fox. 

We are of opinion that both Indians 
and colonials should lie allowed to make 
money all over the Empire by any honest 
means they can. If that does not suit the 
Dominions, the arrangement should be 
that the Colonials must not make money 
in India by following any kind of occupa¬ 
tion whatever, nor must Indians make 
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money in the Dominions by following any 
occupation or profession whatever. 

Some Anglo-Indian journals have sought 
to support the proposed one-sided recipro¬ 
city by sophistry. They say, when 
colonials start some factory or engineering 
works in India, they create opportunities 
for work for Indians and employ hundreds 
of laliourcrs; but when Indian labourers 
go to the Dominions, they only disturb 
Hie labour market, but the main object 
of the colonial immigrants in India is to 
exploit the rcsourws of the country, not to 
confer a boon on it. If that exploitation 
be eft some indirect lulvanlagc to ns, that 
is a trifle. Moreover, to the extent that 
outsiders ocaipy the field of commerce or 
industry, we are excluded from it actually 
or prospectively. Alien exploiters try ti) 
put obstacles in the way of Indians com¬ 
peting with them. The extraction and 
carrying away ol the mineral wealth of 
India is a permanent loss to the country. 
Besides, the lilierally paid colony-bom 
public servants of India, like Ins^ctor- 
Ocncral of Police Mr. Marris of the U. P., 
do not provide a labour market for our 
manual workers. As regards Indian 
labourcrs in the Dominions, the wages 
paid to them form a very small fraction of 
the vast wealth they create. Is not that an 
advantage to the colonics ? Indians made 
Natal tht “(larden of South Africa.’’ The 
sugar plantations of Fiji have been the 
source of untold wealth to white capital¬ 
ists. The real fact is the colonials have 
lieen and are very eager to employ inden¬ 
tured Indian labour under conditions of 
servitude ; but they have neither the hu¬ 
manity, nor the sense of justice, nor the 
feeling of “Christian” brotherhood to treat 
Indians as tcllow-citixens. 

As the memorandum has in previous 
paragraphs recoin mended lor Indians ad¬ 
vantages similar to those enjoyed by the 
Japanese or by other Asiatic races, but not 
those enjoyed by European immigrants, 
theproviso that “it would lie clearlyrccog- 
nised that exclusion in cither case was not 
motivinl by race pnjudiccs, but was the 
outcome ofditfercnt economic conditions,” 
sounds rather funny. The memorandum 
having in previous paragraphs accpiiesced 
in or connived at the race prejudice of the 
colonials in their discrimination against 
Indian and other Asiatic immigrants, 
cannot consistently object to our ex¬ 
clusion of the colonials even if we want 


to do so solely or mainly on the ground of 
race or because they have'discriminated 
against us. As regains different economic 
conditions, the Dominions are guided by 
them in proposing an arrangement which 
is favourable only to them. If we say that 
the economic conditions of India and 
Indians are such that it is necessary and 
advantageous for them to emigrate to 
the Dominions for labour purposes, why 
do they object to our being guided by 
our peculiar economic conditions ? 

Eourlhly, lliat aUinj; with inch exclusion recipro- 
raf arranReiucnts would be made fur Krautiuj; full 
ffbilities tor the Hclaiissiuo of tourists, students and 
the like and for business visits entailing temporary 
resideure, so lung a>, this residence was nut for latiouT 
purposeb or lor permanent settlement. 

This proposal is of greater positive 
advantage to the Dominions than to India, 
as colonists come to India for purposes of 
travel and on business visits more often 
than Indians go to the Dominions for 
such purposes. But n.s it docs not entail 
any disadvantage on Indians, we need 
not make any further comments on it 
than this, that if in any British colony, 
Canada for instance, any poor students 
of that Dominion support themselves by 
labour, Indian students proceeding there 
for study should also lie allowed to work for 
their own maintenance, on producing cer¬ 
tificates from the heads of tne educational 
institutions where they study to the effect 
that they are hoaa fide students. 

A Mother's Memwial 

Fok a state Prisoner alleged to have 

IIBCOME INSANE. 

We have received a copy of a memorial 
submitted to the (lovemor of Bengal in 
Council by SrimatiDakshayani Dasi, mother 
of Babu Jyoiish Chandra Ghosh, M. A., 
a state prisoner confined under Regulation 
III of 1818. The lady sa^sthat she “has 
learned with grave anxiety and utmost 
concern from varions sources that her son 
Jyotish Chandra Ghosh has developed 
symptoms of insanity and also that the 
condition of his health is far from reassur¬ 
ing.” She received for the first and last 
time an autograph letter from her son 
dated the 13th February, 1917, from Raj- 
shahi Jail. She brought this fact to the 
notice of the Additional Secretary to the 
Government of Bengal, but to no efect. 

That from a letter no. .'i249|X dated the 5tb April, 
l‘J17, ol the Additional Secretory to the ttovem- 
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ment of Bengal to Babn B. B. Mitter, yonr Ezcel'ea* 
cy’i bmnble memorialist first came to know that her 
son is placed nndet medical treatment. 

Your Bzcelleni^’s hnmble memorialist addressed 
a letter dated the 16ih April, 1917, to the Additional 
Secretary to the Government of Bengal in which she 
wrote “that I am very much anxions for him {[yotish 
Chandra Ghosh] and would beg your favour to let me 
know the nature of his ailments. Many say that the 
detention in tl e solitary cell with bom, etc., is not 
iinite sufficient to keep good health and such state of 
restraint in a jml may turn the piivoner mad." 

4 That in reply to the above Y'oui Excellencyfs 
humble memorialist received a letter No. 431B|X, 
dated the fiist May,1917,from the Additional Secretary 
to the Governnlent of Bengal, in which there was nil 
mention of the nature of the illness of her son,so earnesK 
ly prayed for. Prom the contents of the above-qunteu 
letter Your Excellency’s humble memorialist came to 
know that her sonjyotisb Chandra Ghosh has been 
removed from Rgjshahi to Berhampore jail for better 
medical treatment. This sudden removal from one 
place to another having caused a great apprefiensioa 
for the state of health of her sun. Your Excellency's 
humble memorialist again addressed a letter, dated 
13tb May, 1917, to the Additional Secretary to the 
Gorerifulent of Bengal, in which she wrote, “As it 
appears from the information contained ia1etter4316| 
X of Ist May, 1917, that the condition of the health 
of my son Jyotish Chaudra Ghosh is critical, and, to 
my mind, requires the constant attendance oi his near¬ 
est relatives, able to connsel and thcieby mitigate the 
cares and anxieties naturally attending a prison life, 
as well as the morbidnem due to ill health, I, there¬ 
fore, pray you would be graciously pleased to make 
such arrangements whereby some of his relatives may 
at their convenience see him once every month ; other¬ 
wise knowing his nature well as I do, I am almost 
certain that the prisoner will be driven mad or suc¬ 
cumb to a premature grave.” 

No reply to the above had been received 
up to 19tb June, the date of the memorial. 

The sorrow-stricken mother’s prayers 
are embodied in the following paragraphs. 

8. That in consideration of the above, therefore, 
Tfbur Bxcelleney’s humble memorialwt respectfully 
prays that Your Excellency would lie graciously 
pleased to bold a thorough and impartial cni|uiry by 

J roper authority as to the condition of health of 
yotish Chandra Ghosh, the nature of his ailments, 
and whether it is true that he has devuloped symptoms 
of insanity, and if so, the causes of such development 
of symptoms of insonity, and what steps coudncive 
to the restoration of bis health have been taken 
9. That If the grave misapprehension of Your 
Excellency's humble memorialist proves to be true in 
the enquny. Your Exeellency’s humble memorialist 
respecUnlly prays that in consideration of the 
shattered health and mind of her son jyotish Chandra 
Ghosh, he be immediately set free; or if this be against 
the pali» of the Government, he be immemately 
Kleased from prison and be allowed to live with Your 
Excellency’s memorialist under proper surveillance 
and such conditions as Your Exceliency may be 
pleased to direct, so that constant attendance and 
Mre may be taken by her and other relatives to bring 
life and health back to Him in the quiet and peaceful 
atmosphere of home. 

These prayers are quite reasonable and 


ought to be granted. Both considerations 
of policy and of humanity and justice make 
it imijcrative that the first prayer, namely, 
that an enquiry should be held, should he 
acceded to without the least delay. And 
if on enquiiy it he found that the prisoaer’.s 
condition is as has been apprehended, he 
should be released from prison either un¬ 
conditionally or on the conditions suggest¬ 
ed by his mother. 

As Berhampur is not known as a 
health resort and as it lias u Lunatic 
Asylum maintained by Oovernment, and as 
the prisoner has been transferred thcrc,fthe 
motW'siears may not lx-entirely unfound¬ 
ed. The article on “rrison" in the Ency¬ 
clopaedia Britauniea says: •'Cloistered 
seclusion is an artificial condition quite at 
variance with human instincts and habits, 
and the treatment, long continued, has 
proved injurious to health, including men¬ 
tal break-down.” 

Should it be found on enquiry that the 
prisoner has been reduced to a state of 
moribund imheeilily, it ought not to he 
difficult for an Empire which is strong 
enough to release hundreds of actual Irish 
reliels to set free a mere politicaj suspect, 
not capable of any mischief now, if ever he 
was. 

An anti-unokiiig drcolar. 

We noticed with pleasure in the Pan- 
jabee for the first time the circular relating 
to the harmful habit of smoking cigarettes 
among the boys in schools and colleges in 
Bengal. We support it heartily, and print 
an extract from it below. 

It has bcea brought to the notice of the Director 
oi Public Instruction, Bengal, that the habit ol 
smoking cigarettes among the boys in schools and 
colleges in the Presidency of Bengal is prevalent and 
on the increase. It is necessary that steps should be 
taken to check the growth oi the hahit in view of the 
ptrmanent injury to the ronstiution that may tesult 
train acquiring it at an early age. The Director of 
Public lostruction cons ders that cver^ rftort should 
be malic to prevent boys fi'om acquiring the habit 
and Head Masters of Schools and Principals of Col¬ 
leges and .Madrasahs are lequcsted stricUy to 
prohibit the sale of cigaiettes on the premises of 
their institutions and also to forltid students to 
smoke on or outside those premises. They should 
occasionally hold informal talk in the classsrooms, 
pointing out to the boys the evil-effects on the con¬ 
stitution of the young of tobacco-smoking or of 
nsing any intoxicating substance. They dhoald also 
exert a bealtby infiueace upon their pupils by ab¬ 
staining from smoking on the school premises or 
at any rate by not sinoidng before the pupils. Boys 
disobeying the order should in the first instance be 
warned ; they should tie punished tor all subsequent 
ounces. 
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Whnt is to be done to what those 
teachers or professors who may be here¬ 
after found smoking on the school or 
college premises or before the pupils ? 

nr S- P- Sinha’s Politics. 

Mr. Saint Nihal Singh has contributed 
to the Cuiamoaweal of Madras an account 
of an interview which he had in England 
with sirs. 1’. Sinhn. We extract from it 
some opinions of the latter. 


craving, but that it is absolutely necessary 
for the true defence of our hearths and 
homes. This view has been supported 
with facts from the history of Great 
Britain. But Indian history also teaches 
the same lesson. 

At present Englishmen are foreigners in 
India only in a geographical sense ; politi¬ 
cally they are, strictly speaking, not 
foreigners in India. For both Indians and 
Englishmen belong to the same Empire. 
But 4;here was a time when Englishmen 
were foreigners in India both geogra- 

./ * • SI _ j_A-.J1 


•'The Morlcy^Mitito Ketontiii. tlioa^h a distinct brtt was a ume wnen i^giisnnitu 

advance* gave indians in the legislative Councils forcigtierB in India both g€Ogra> 

<>nfe infloence, and not power. Power is different /pjjically an J politically. And in many ol 
(roifc influence, and what we need is a steady in-/ f. rnrlinn States commonlv known as 
iTcase of power to determine and to control policy.” acaies, commoniy Known M 


“Then yon would not be oorttented," i asked, "if 
a few more hixh posts were thrown open to Indians." 

“No," he emphatically replied. “Persons who make 
out thnt educated Indians are after the loaves and 
Ashes mnlicionsly liticl our character. We shall not 
he contented with a few ciumbs. What we want is 
real power in the administration of onr afiairs " 

ArUr a brief pause, Sir Satyendra continued: “Ofeen 
our critics allege that educated Indians represent no 
body. To cite a single instance, where have edneated 
Indians in any <>t the I.egislative Counriis in India 
sought aiiylnittg for themselves—jonglit anything 
that was not for the common good of the Indian 
people.” 

f asked Sir Satyendra, “Do you think that India 
can develop her industries inpidly and adc(|uately 
without iKing given fiscal autonomy ?" 

"Fiscal autonomy such ns that possessed by the 
&lf-governing D.immions is necessary for the expan¬ 
sion of Indian indnstries," he answei^. 

“Would you be prepared," I asked, “to let India 
have fiscal autnnumy without the Government being 
made respimsihle to Indians ?" 

Sir Satyendra replied : “To give the Indian 
(^vcrnmeiit more power without making It respon¬ 
sible to Indians would be to make the Government 
sUlimote despotic. _ Further power shonid not lie 
given to the Administration unless accompanied by 
Kgislative concessions to the people.” 

“Now Sir Satyendra,” said I, “I will put the last 
question that 1 intend to,ask you. Prny tell me 
what, above everything else, you would like Britain 
to do for India.” 

“One thing above all others,” he replied. “Words 
will not satisfy India. Actions are necessary. In 
spite of all that has happened, we of the older gene¬ 
ration have unshaken faith in British integrity, fair- 
play, and justice. The case is very different with 
yonng Indiana We of the older generation are, 
tberctore, taunted by the younger men Ipr our faith 
in Britain. The younger generation in India must 
be cnnvinced that the older Indiana are perfectly 
jutified in reposing faith in Britain's promise to give 
India free institutions. Not words but the eteady 
delegation of power into Indian hands will convince 
Young India." 

The Leuon of Hiitoiy. 

It has been shown in this Rerww that 
the demand of Indians that the commis¬ 
sioned ranks of the army should be thrown 
open to ti—■ “ - . 


the Indian States, commonly known as 
Native States, Englishmen continued to be 
foreigners both politically and geographi¬ 
cally after they had ceased, politically, to 
be foreigners in the rest of India. 

With these prefatory words, we wish 
to show what may happen in an emergency 
if Government place exclusive reliance on 
foreigners from the independent territories 
adjacent to India and others appointed 
as'commissioned officers (according to the 
Government oi India Consolidation Act) 
instead of trusting the children of the soil. 

Only a century ago. Maharajah Sindhia 
raised a regular army of more than 40,000 
men, chosen from the brave and sturdy 
population oi Ondli and the Doab. There 
was no finer material in the East India 
Company’s Sepoy army. Sindhia’s higher 
officers were all Europeans,—Frenchmen 
and Englishmen, and “natives” were not 
allowed to rise higher than the rank of 
non-commissioned officers in this picked 
corps,—as in the army of British India 
today. 

In August 1803 the day of trial came. 
Lord Wellesley declared war on Sindhia, 
and iiisued a proclamation inviting 
Sindhia's European ofiicers to desert to the 
Company, promising them the same pay 
and pension as in Maratha service. The 
BnglUh mercenaries of Sindhia accepted 
the ofier and refused to fight against their 
own countrymen, while most of the French 
officers did the same, being eager to car^ 
their accumulated wealth out of India 
without risking a conflict with the English. 
Thus in the first stage of the war, Sindhia’s 
army was suddenly deprived of all its 
accustomed officers ana the result was 
its defeat in spita of its admitted braveiy 
and devotion. “Dislieartened, but undis¬ 
mayed at being suddenly kit to aareco, 
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onslaught oi the British ” Bat what 
coold mere hands do without brains ? the 
lesnlt is best told in the words of the 
victor, Lord Lake: “Those fellows fought 
like devUs, or rather like heroes; and had 
fhejr been commanded by Jtheir old] 
French officers, the event would have been, 
I fear, extremely doubtful.” (Letter, 2 
Nov., 1803.) 

Such may be the fate of all armies that 
rely for training and leadership on foreign* 
ers, and such may be the ultimate fate of 
nations that place their Home Defence 
Force under'a co/pi d'elJte of alien officers, 
however brilliant, instead of training theit^ 
own sons for the higher command. 

Social Legislation in Indwe- 

A recent social enactment in Indore 
is in the right direction. A civil marriage 
act in that State makes it possible for men 
and women of any caste, race, or creed to 
contract monogamous marriages, pro¬ 
vided the bride and brulegroom are not less 
than 14 and 18 years of age respectively, and 
are not related to each other within any 
prohibited degree of consangninity. They 
must have resided in the Slate for not 
less than 14 days consecutively, and, if the 
bride is less than 18 years of age and the 
bridegroom less than 21 years of age, they 
must have obtained their guardians’ con¬ 
sent to the marriage. Of course, the law 
is only a permissive and legalising enact¬ 
ment. Those who are not natives of 
Ii^ore may also avail themselves of it. 
The need of such legislation has been felt 
by many educated Arsons who do not 
attach any importance to caste restnetions 
■and want to contract intercastc marri- 
af^s, but do not wish to declare them¬ 
selves non-Hindus. In fact, intercaste 
marriages were permitted in ancient 
India, and still prevail in Nepal, Sikkim, 
and m the Daijeeling district, the parties 
remaining orthodox Hindus, 

Such a law is needed in British India 
and gU the Indian States for the unifica¬ 
tion of the peoples of India by gradual 
social fosion. 

It may be made to serve another purpose 
which is uot quite trifling. In large towns 
like Calcutta, there are numerous Brahmin 
cooks, and servanfo and maid servants of 
vanons castes who live together as man 
and wife and even have riiiidtea. The 
"oaal atmospfaeit can bt pnrifiedr to some 
extent by leg^ising these eonnectioos and 
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__^_’ the children. That would 

mnn some reallocial improvement. 

Nantches by professiooatAaacing womt 
as a part of the festivitie* ia comiMtiQll 
with tae annual celebrationt of ^ birth, 
day of the Maharuja of MMSi^1iav« been 
discontinued from this year. Thitis btekl 
gain to the cause of siioal purity, 'The# 
Is nothing inherently wrong ia dbnetagk 
It may be an artistic expression (Spute 
)oy. There is no necessary cosneetioii be¬ 
tween dancing and voluptnousneso or 
lasciviousness. We have seen 8a.ofi a i 
women dancing without iite least traco' of 
anything objectionable in it. It ia the clpfi 
connection between professiottal daneii^ 
and professional vice winch has made toe 
nautch pernicious in India. 

Sehodi-gmng af. ^ 

It was m April, 1915, that we first 
proved by quoting educational statistus 
from the principal civilised conntnes that 
it was wrong to take 15 per cent, of the 
total popnlation of a country as the maxi¬ 
mum proportion of those under instruction 
in Schools, Colleges and Universities. But 
the Government of India, and the varions 
provincial Goveraments had long been 
wedded to this percentage, and Mr. H. 
Sharp, now Educational Commisrioner 
with the Government of India, defended 
this percentage in the last ouinqwnnial 
review of the progress of education in 
India. We refuted his arguments. We 
also showed how by placing the maximum 
of possible students at so low a figure as 
15 per cent, of the whole population, on 
exaggerated idea of the real educational 
achievement of the Government of IncfiA 
was being conveyed. It was not, once 
that we had to do this We had to return 
to the charge more than once. We are, 
therefore, gUd to find that ia the latest 
report on Indian education published by 
the Government of India Bureau of Bd^ 
cation, namely, that for 1915-18, Mr. If. 
Sharp says in the Introduction: 

‘•la view of the vewd natare oftheqiwthwi^ 


papili an 
the gupalatioa, 


whou 


but againet the popatuias M « 


Let US now try to obbua an* accurate 
idea of our educational ||rogi«ss by com- 
parispu with.a, couotry. Mr. 

tdls US ia tala yeportibat last yegr 
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3.06 percent, of the whoje 
iM^tion wa* under instraction. This 
fijlilM C 1E15>16 ] 3 1 pet cent, of the whole 
nnder instruction. In the 
'.IwM States of America hi 1913 the per- 
WataM of the population under instiuction 
woiSl.40,—which is seven times as high 


A. the percentage is higher still. For in- 
mmee, it is 27.40 in North Carolina, 26 37 
in Arkansas, and so on. But let us see 
bow many years it would take us at our 
present rate of edacational progress to 
equal theUnited States ae a whole in 1913. 
Our present rate of annual progress is 3.1 
saiaus 3.06 or -04 per cent. '1 hr present' 
diArrence between India and IJ. S. A. is 
21.40 aJaas 3.1 or 18 3. To make up this 
ijeSeieney at the rate of 04 pt-r annum 
vtmld require 45Tyeans and 6 months 
Tmly a most cheerful prospect' 

Usmaua University. 

We are glad to learn that llis Highness 
the Nizam uf Hyderabad has sanctioned 
the establishment of u University in 
bia Dominions to be named the Usmanin 
University. Hyderabad is the premier 
state in India ; for ‘though it is slightly 
smaller in area than Kashmir, it is 
more than four times as populous as 
that Himalayan country. But in educa¬ 
tion it is more backward than Baroda, 
Ttavancorc, Mysore and some still 
•mailer states. The Nizam’s ministers 
bs.ve become aUve to this state of 
things, and are making more earnest 
efforts th^beforeto combat illiteracy. We 
do not wish to enter into an academic dis- 
Oitssion as to whether the establishment 
of a nniYcrsity ought to precede or follow 
the provision for univcrsnl ekmentary edti- 
‘iMltiuA, Hut we ho|)e the Nizam will lose 
*00 time in establishing pnniarv schools m 

g l villages containing, say, at least 300 
habitants, Foria icspict ot education 
Hyderabad is the most tmclcvvard pat t of 
^uthem India, 28 persons per thousand 
Dtiiig literate there; whereas in Travancoie, 
Cochin, ^aroda and Mysore 150,151,101, 
And ^ pmons per thousand respectindy 
^ nre literate. 

la the Usmania Univendty the vehicle of 
, instmetion Up to the highest standards is 
‘’tqteUrdu. The carrying on and encour- 
“t ot research will he among the 

of the Itnivonili* Mwnlfa 
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and literatme. We are in favout of 
the plan of imparting eddeation up to 
the highest standards through the medium 
of a vernacular, English being tangbt as 
one 6f the main sutyects. The choice of 
the vernacular to be wopted as the medi« 
um would not be everywhere as easy 
as it would be, for example, in Bengal and 
theUnited Provinces of Agra and Ondh. 
In Bengal 9,192 persons per ten thousand 
qpeak Bengali, in the U. P. 9,115 per ten 
wonsand speak Hindi. So in these pro¬ 
vinces Bengali and Hindi should be the 
media respectively. In Hyderabad State, 
.per 10,000 of the population 4,761 speak 
Telugu, 2,616 speak Marntfai, 1,256 speak 
Kanarese, 1,022 speak Western Hindi or 
Urdu, and so on. It is clear, then, that 
to the majority of the Nizam’s subjects, 
Urdu would be alniostas much of a foreign 
language as English. If they must have 
university education, tlirough the medium 
of a foreign tongue, it would be better for 
them to choose, if possible, a university 
whete English is the medium, because 
English has a far richer literature and a 
far larger number of excdlant text-books 
in all .subjects of study than Urdu. We do 
not write all this to discourage university 
education through the vcriiactUars ; we are 
lor it, and whatever the vernacular 
chosen, great difficulties must be overcome 
at first m creating a body of literature. 
What w’e mean to say is that the Nizam 
will have to do for his other subjects, too, 
what he is going to do for his Urdtt- 
speaking subjects 

"A United States of the WorM.” 

Current Opinion of New York expresses 
the opinion that a United States ot the 
World may grow out of this war. It says 
that the ultimate results ot the participa¬ 
tion of America in the war can only be pre¬ 
dicted intelligently in the light of 
what President Wilson regaras as 
America’s objects in entering the war. On 
January 22, m an address to Congress, he 
stated these objects substantially as 
follows. 

(a) A Leagne of Natmni to laiare peaca and 
ja<itice 10 place of‘Balance of Power’; 

(4) Bqoality of nghti among nationi i 

{«) Democracy: gofcinment by the eonientof 
the Boveraed: 

(o) IndepesdeoM a»3 autonomy for antijeet 
aationa,egr., Polpnd; 

(e) Giianuiiee otaeearity al4Ue. of WoreUpeUid 


;ht of 


»ASPW “VUAWUVW Mi ViUVIs lA 1»Mawt«esM 

ttsvghtMOyM* KiAgMp 


» and free weew tv 
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M limitftlioD ol antUBeoU, 

Thefintiwmos tbl* mogram may tie regarded 
ai already aear td reaiuation Ihe aatiOM ol 
BaroM aow allied with the natione of Borth aad 
South America in warfare againet Germany con- 
ititaU a I.eagoe of Natiooa that it likely, after the 
dear, to be f^y competent to loenre peace and justice 
tbroeghont the world And the common principle 
which more and more clearly underlies their common 
action is the principle of democracy ’'Democratic 
world fedrratioti" and “the United States of the 
World" are phrases that we find in newspaper 
editorials. “It IS the hour of the lediiationoi the 
world, of the parliament of mao," according to the 
Christian Seieace Monitor (Boston). 

India is‘not mentioned byname. Bnt 
we should rejoice to see other dependent 
nations liberated though our own libera¬ 
tion may be delayed. Our day also must 
come. 

“Freedom and Autonomy” for India. 

The Reriew of Reviews observes that 
the Maharaja of Bikanir “rendered British 
India service by making it clear that there 
is cohsiderablc unrest that is not seditious 
nor anarchical, but perfectly legitimate- 
unrest that‘originates from impatience at 
the rate and the nature dl the political pro¬ 
gress mode in India.” Ibe Review bits 
the nail on the head when it says that 
“ There is but one way to allay this unrest, 
and that is to advance India on the path 
of 'freedom and autonomy’.” 

Settlement in Tropical Regions. 

Mr. A. Wyatt Tilby contributed an 
article on the "vitally important” subject 
of “Migration withm the Empire.” The 
Review of Reviews summarises its conclu¬ 
ding portion as follows: 

“WepotwH large territunec m the tropu't, but 
in the loag rita we caanot bold a coantry that we 
. do not popniate. We have to attempt organised 
tropical colonisation by white men it we an to hold 
certain of our tropical possesstoiH at all, and under 
modem conditions of health and sanitation we may 
hope to attempt it with every prospect of soccess.” 

But why bold a possession? Why not 
make all free partners in the Empire? Is 
not BnMand out to liberate all the world ? 

AnynoW, if white men are to settle in 
our counts, it is only fair that we should 
be aEowedT to settle in the vast unoccu¬ 
pied regioua of Australia, &c., which the 
white man has not yet been able to turn 
to any good purpose and may never be 
abfctodoso. 

Aimiffcta Slid Iralaiirt, 

The Iiondon bkvtrmM/iuuf makes an 
impaanomd appeal to the Rrittsh Gfovem- 
aieht ,tQ i,Rlile w litwwd in 

Onler 







l« AnstraSa, wHkhlVWy twvs • 
the Issue hat «]»btf a« mtieh iSr 
United States. W« «u iieiitr tth 
the Bnglishtsptahmg peopWl WlS 
Bnt when one* the frisli SOX. i| 
straight before ns. Great BriO^ I 
to its end, with no inribee asweNoae i 
the champion of fmdom. Tbe UaiM 
then give os an angnolified moral aappprt' 

But what about India ? » , ,, 

Some of our foremost men ctwslfo 'W. 
Ne w Statesman very friendly to Iiww.. ^ 
Improvonent of no Radkwifid 
‘Tbe Society for the Improvement m O# i 
Backward Classes has been doing tfinv' 
good and vital work in our provTB0e1^,j|j 
some years past. It has bera 8pres[4iiig|r‘< 
education among the ctanea geaeraltl’ 
spoken of as the d^ressed ebsses. Ui^sa > 
tunately it does not receive adequate Baan* 
ctal help from tbe public, which it fillip 
deserves. i 

During a period ol seven years it luM been aids to 
start and maintain 8 Middle English Schools a^ W 
ftimary Schools inclnding 11 gills' Khoidi and ope 
night K.bool 

In these 63 schools theie are 1816 boys and 

g irls under instmction, of whom 1333 ate Namawo 
ras, 1A7 Mucliis, and tbe rest belong to odMr 
castes A steady upward progress bos been dUiataiS. 
ed and from 39 schools in 1813 tbe number has In. 
cieaseil to 63 in 1810. Tbe Society expects-stW 
bcttei results in the entreat year. , 

It has been found by experience that with montlgy 
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meeting, or any public meeting whether 
pofitical or not, is quite unjustifiable. Of 
course, it is right to enjoin that students 
should not attempt to play the rule of 
agitators, leaders or teachers oi the public. 

Even school boys may be allowed to 
and should attend public meetings of 
certain descriptions. They can certainly 
profit by listening to addresses on the lives 
ofprophets, great men, &c., and on popu¬ 
lar scientific subjects; &c. No exhaustive 
bit of subjects can or need be given. 

The Bombay, Madras, C. P. and other 
provineial governments, by ordering 
students not to attend political meetings, 
am only preventing them from listening 
to those lawful arguments which can be 
c^ly and constitutionally urged, and 
thereby making them mow liable to believe 
in wild and visionary politics. The spwad 
of the latter sort of politics from mouth to 
mouth no government can prevent. The 
only remedy lies iu a hope-inspiring cons¬ 
titutional propaganda, and in allowing 
all who like to do so to attend all lawful 
public meetings. 

Sir John Woodroffe on the Maniage 
and Education of Hindu Girit. 

Presiding at the prize distribution 
meeting of the Mahakali Pathsliala, Sir 
John Woodroffe gave some very wise and 
much needed advice to managers of that 
orthodox school for girls. He said : 

It ii gieatlr to yonr stedit ihut .vuu Kive education 
fm. t want however to point out that upIessTou 
recMl tome common ideot aud practieitcouceriiinx 
women yon can neither eive a true education nor 
khep your community alive. Look what happens 
•moiqt yon. Yonr girls leave you whilst mere 
Children to be mnnded. It goes without saving that 
Qotuffieient education and such as will build up the 
itttUK womanhood of India can lie thus given, 
nit multv from imistenre on too early marriage. 
Vonr report seems to me to seek to palliate the 
matter ey layiag that the mother it the realization 
of true womanhood. In a sente this it true. It it, 
however, a crpdtiy animal bnt common view of tome 
to retd thii at meaning that women are only Yautrat 
urmaebinetfor the bearing of children. Moreover, 
of what use it it to be a mother if she he a mere child 
and inffer Bhyiimily thereby: if her mind be 
ignorant and stunted to that the it noreM com¬ 
panion to her hutband or teacher of her childreu f 
Bow^ean a vrife of tbit typt be a tt;pe Sabatlbarmwi f 


How can the uphold ynnr race? Therefore this 
and other customs injarionsly affecting women must 
be done away with it you would survive. 

Sir John does not believe that Hinduism 
cannot move forward. He observed : 

There are a ciait of people who think that 
“Hinduism" (meaning therein eveiy thing which so calls 
itseli) IS immobile. Such neither know history nor 
their own Sliastras. It is true that there 'uaSaaalann 
Dbarma. Bnt, if every rule and custom which exists 
IS unchangeable, pray, v;hat is the meaning ot Ikshn, 
Rala, Patra,ot YugaJ)bam«,of LokaebaraattiotUer 
similar terms ? They all imply this that we must take 
into acconnt time, place and circumstance. We must 
all move on and with the vital current of our age or 
we shall be left stranded high and dry on ilie banks to 
wither and die. 

fle pointed out in telling words how 
the future of every race and of mankind 
rests on the free and full development ol 
womanhood along right lines. 

Kcmemlicr that all civilizations work on woman 
as on one ot their main pivots. They are the source 
whence men and women spring. Honour woman. 
Kemovc all customs which stand lu the way ol her 
true freedom and advancement If yon do not, your 
race will pass away by the will of that great Shakii 
whose earthly representatives (Vigraha), according 
to your Scriptnres, all women aie. One need not, 
Iiowcver, believe in bbakti but need only have common 
sense to know the reason why. As that great 
American Walt Wliitiiian said, "Unfolded only out 
of the snperbest woman oi the earth is to come (he 
Buperbest man of the earth. I’nfolded out ot the 
justice of the woman all justice is unfolded." In an 
old Shakta hymn it is said-Striyo devab Stiiyoh 
prana/i—"Women arc Devas, women are life itself." 
Mark the words “life itself" ; for aU that I might say 
to yon is concisely stated there. If you will not give 
women yonr education, others than yourselves will 
give theirs. It would ask you one and nil to do 
what you can to deter the year of marriage and so 
eUend the years of education, and to make that 
education real. 

RtpubUcan Propaganda in South 
Africa. 

Reuter’s long telegrams regarding the 
repubbean propaganda in South Africa 
makes it plain that it is not an insigni¬ 
ficant movement. Yet it goes on in spite 
of the prc-occupation of the war. Perhaps 
it is not a controversial topic. No propa¬ 
gandist has been interned,—not even 
General Hertzog. Is it because there are no 
strong and wise rulers there like those in 
India, or is there some other reason ? 
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(81) 

Shelidah, 
16tb May : 1893. 

( WALK about for an hour on the river 
bank, fresh and dean after my afternoon 
bath. Then I jjet into the new jolly 
boat, anchor in midstream, and on a bed 
spread over the planked up stern, I lie 
silently there on my back, in the darkness 
of the evening. Little S— sits beside me 
and chatters away, and the sky becomes 
more and more thickly studded with stars. 

Each day the thought recurs to me: 
shall 1 be reborn under this star-spangled 
sky ? Will the peaceful rapture of such 
wonderful evenings ever again be mine, on 
this silent Bengal river, in so secluded a 
comer of the world ? 

Perhaps not. The scene may be chang¬ 
ed ; I may be born with a different mind. 
Many such evenings may come, but they 
may refuse to snuggle so trustfully, so 
lovingly, with such complete uhandon, to 
my br^st. 

Curiously enough, my greatest fear is 
lest I should be reborn in Europe! For, 
there, one cannot lie like this with one’s 
whole Wng laid open to the infinite above, 
—•one is liable, I am afraid, to be soundly 
rated for lying down at all. I should pro¬ 
bably have been hustling strenuously in 
some factory or bank, or in parliament. 
Like the roads there, one’s mind has to be 
stone-metalled for heavy traffic,—geometri¬ 
cally laid out and kept clear and regulated. 

1 am sure, 1 cannot exactly say why, 
that this lazy, dreamy, self-absorbra, sky- 
filled state of mind is by no means the less 
gloiions. I feel no whit inferior to the 
bnskst businesB men of the world as I lie 


here in my jolly boat. Rather, had I ^rd- 
cd up my loins to be strenuous. I might 
have seemed ever so feeble compared to 
those chips of old oaken blocks! 

(82) 

Shelidah, 

21stjunc:1893. 

This time in the “Diary”* I am not des¬ 
canting on the lieautics of nature, but am 
considering the disturbance which has been 
wrought by the entry of the wayward 
thing they call 'mind into our bodies. 

The original idea evidently was that 
we should eat, drink and keep alive. What, 
then, was the necessity of our hankering 
after the ultimate causes of things; or our 
struggles to express something very very 
diffi^t indeed, while making it harder 
still by insisting on having rhymes at 
every step ■ or, for the matter of that, our 
plunging head over cars into debt that 
the Sadhntia magazine, forsooth, should 
be regularly published. 

Look at Naram Singh over there. He 
kneads and bakes huge cakes of flour with 
ghee, and cats them, dipped in curds, with 
immense relish. Then alter a few pulls 
at his hubble-bubble pipe, he gets through 
his allotted task and is at rest, reposing 
peacefully the whole night. He never even 
dreams of having lived in vain, or of his 
life being out of gear; nor docs he hold 
himself responsible that the world does 
not progress any faster. 

“Success in life” is an unmeaning phrase, 
—Nature's commandment bring simplv to 
live. Narain Singh obeys that behest 

* A lenn of paperi by the writer eatiUed “A diary 
of the five elemeate” which and to come oat io the 
Sadbaaa magacine. 
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I looked oa, pmncing along on a foaming, 
mettlesome charger. 

(S7) 

Sbazadpur. 

7th July: 1893. 

i rcaclutl Siiiuadjjur last evening after 
continufilly w iiiiling in and out past little 
villages ; tluslering masts ol cargo boats 
moored together near tumble-down land¬ 
ing steps; market places with corrugated- 
iron roolcd sheds and split-bamboo walled 
granaries; groves and .thickets and tangled 
undergrowth oi bamboo, mango and jack- 
imif, silk cotton trees, date palms and 
caster-oil plants, yams and all kinds of 
creepers and grasses; Hooded fields ol rice 
and jute. 

Here I shall .settle down for some little 
time. The cst-atc residence is a welcome 
change niter so many days in the lioat. 
One feels freer, and discovers that space to 
stmteh out in and move about at will is 
an important ingredient in tlie happiness 
of man. 

The breeze has freshened up this morn¬ 
ing, and the sun every now and then shines 
through the drifting clouds. The fruit trees 
are swaying and rustling in the garden 
which is meiry with the singing of a 
variety of biros in various modes and 
melodies. 

I am alone on the .second storey, in a 
big, blight room open on all sides, looking 
out on the boats lining the canal and the 
villages nestling m the groves on the 
opposite bank, enjoying the sights of the 
gentle current of activity winch passes by. 

The flow of village life is not too rapid, 
neither is it stagnant. Work and rest go 
together, hand in liand. The ferry crosses 
to and fro, the jiassers-hy with umbrellas 
up wend their w-ay along the tow])ath, 
women are washing rice on aplit-bamboo 
trays which they dip in the water, tlie 
ryots are coming to the market with 
bundles of jute on their heads. Two men 
are chopping away at a log of wood with 
regular ringing blows. The village car- 
penter is repairing an up-tnmed dinghi 
under a big aswaf/ia tree. A mongrel dog 
18 prowling aimlessly along the canal bonk. 
Some cows are lying there chewing the cud 
after a hug^ meal off the luxuriant grass, 
laxily moving their ears backwards and 
forwards, flicking off flies with their tails, 
occasionally giving an impatient toss 


of their heads when the crows perched on 
their backs take too much of a liberty. 

The monotonous blows of woodcutter's 
axe or carpenter’s mallet, the splashing of 
oars, the merry voices of the naked fittlc 
children at play, the plaintive tune of the 
ryot's song, the more dominant creaking 
of the turning oil-mill, all these sounds of 
activity do not seem out of harmony with 
the murmuring of the leaves and the sing¬ 
ing of the birds, the whole combining like 
moving strains of some grand dream- 
ofehestra rendering a composition ol 
immense, though restrained pathos. 

I am so filled to the brim with the sun¬ 
light and this music that I feel I must stop 
my letter and rest quiet awhile. 

( 88 ) 

Sbazadpur, 
10th July : 1893. 

This kind of song is meant to be sung to 
oneself. I he tune, 1 am persuaded, is not 
bad ; in fact, it would scarcely be an ex¬ 
aggeration to ray that it is good ! It took 
me several days to compose this song, bit 
by bit, humming the words over with the 
tunc during my bath. 

The b.itb-room has several merits as a 
place to compose in. First of all it is 
secluded. Secondly there is no other work 
to stand in the way ; one’s sense of duly 
need not feel hurt if, after pouring aycssel 
of water over one’s head, a lew minutes’ 
interval is spent in huniiuing. And, lastly, 
the great thing is, that in the absence of 
all danger of Doing seen, one is perfectly 
free to make faces. You can never reach 
composition point unless you are making 
face.s ; for, song composition, as you know,- 
is not an act of reasoning, but a manifesta¬ 
tion of the purest frenzy. 

1 hummed the song for quite a length of 
time tliis morning, in fact I am continually 
singing it now-a-days. And as I get into an 
ecstatic state of mind while doing so, 1 
have no doubt it is one of my favorite com¬ 
positions. As 1 keep on singing it to myself 
with half-closed eyes, the whole world 
seems to become enveloped in a delicate, 
sunlit, golden mist of tears, through which 
it appears surrounded by a rainbow- 
coloured halo; and every-day reality is 
transfigured as though seen through a 
medium of eternal beauty, even pain and 
sorrow looking glorious. 

The next thing 1 see is the store-keeper 





with his accounts in which figure items 
such as half-a-pound of butter and six pice 
worth of mustard oil. 

Such is the history of my life here. 

(89) 

• Shazadpnr, 

30tli Asarh (July) ; 1893. 

The writing of poetry is getting to Ik* 
almost a stolen pleasure lor me iiow-a- 
days. The next double Aswin-lvartik num- 
lK*r ot the Sadhutui stares me reproachfully 
in the face, with empty hands outstretched, 
and the editdr is aher me with reminder 
on reminder, so 1 naturally seek refuge in 
the seclusion of poetry's domain. 1 ])lcad 
to myself, everytime, that after all 1 am 
playing truant for a day only, but many 
such days have gone by, 

1 am pnszled to make out what my 
vocation really is. At intervals I feel I c.in 
write short stories—not badly either—and 
I enjdy writing them, too. Sometimes a 
multitude of ideas flit through my mind, 
not ot the kind to express in poetry, but 
which it seems well to record m the 
“Diary” or some such shape, for they may 
be a source of profit or pleasure. On other 
occasions I am drawn into combat with 
our countrymen over social ([ucstions, lor, 
there being none else to take up the 
cudgels, that unpleasant duty clearly falls 
on me. Then again there is the facility I 
have for stringing words into lyrical verse 
which makes me want to go on doing so, 
alone in m^ corner, leaving the w’orld to 
look alter its own business as best it e.an 
I am very much in the plight of a young 
woman in the first exuberaua* of youth, 

1 surrounded by many admirers, and unable 
;to make up her mind to reject any. 1 
i cannot find it in my heart to neglect any 
i of the muses, though I know that thus 1 
am only kept busj’ and distracted and 
; that this is not the way to win the favour 
! of one of them in the end. 

Life’s literaiy department is not devoid 
of scope for the sense of duty, dififerent 
though it may lie from that of the other 
departments. Here one has to think, not 
of where lies the greatest good of the 
world, but of what it is that one can do 
best. I am not sure that this is not the 
case in all departments of life. 

So far as 1 can judge, poetry is my 
strong point. But my desire bums to 
spread its flames all over both inner and 


outer worlds. While I am composing 
songs 1 feel it would do no barm to go on 
composing for ever; and as I play my 
dramas 1 get so interested that they seem 
ijjuite worth devoting one’s whole fife to. 
Then in the thick of the fight which rages 
round Education or Early Marriage, I feel 
that here indeed is my true vocation. 
Lastly, if 1 must shamelessly out with the 
whole truth, I h.ive to confess also to 
nursing a hopeless juission for the pictorial 
muse whom, howevci, 1 ,im too old to 
woo with the strcniiousness she demands 
of her suitors. 

I had better n.‘muin content with only 
poetry, ray first love, who ot all the rest, 
has most completely surrendered herself 
to me. 

(90) 

Idem. 

All 1 have to ssy to the discussion that 
IS going on about “silent poets” is that 
though the strength ot feeling may be the 
same in those who are silent us 
in those who an* vocal, that has nothing 
to do with poetry. Poetry is not a mere 
matter ot feeling or expression, it is the 
creation of form. 

Ideas take on sh.ipe by some hidden, 
subtle sV-ill at work within the poet. 
This cieativc jiower is the origin of poetry. 
Perceptions, feelings or languagi*, are only 
its raw material. One may be gifted witli 
feeling, a second with language a third 
with both ; but the other, who has these 
as well as creative genius, alone is a poet. 

With this introduction, it may be easier 
lor me to explain my piwm of the Casting 
of the Net. It the manuscript had been 
before me it would have liecn Iietter; still 
I rememlK-r enough of it, though a little 
vaguely. 

Suppose a man, in the morning of his 
life, standing by the sea, watching the sum 
lise. The sea may lie his own mind, or 
the outside world, or the expanse of con* 
sciousuess sta*tching Iwtween these two 
shores, that is not said definitely. How* 
ever, as he keeps gazing on the inefiiable 
beauty of that unfathomable sea, he is 
seized with the desire of casting a net into 
its mysterious depths, just to see what 
may w the outcome. . 

Thereupon the man casts his net, which 
spreads far and wide to the twist of his 
throw. And all kinds of wonderihl things 
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do«fl Ite draw up one after another, gleam- 
ing Uke langhter, glistening like tears, 
glowing Uke bashfnlncss. In hisenthusi- 
aam be kc^s at work the whole da^, tilt 
t^ beautiful mysteries that were hidden 
within become piled up in a heap 
on the shon*. Thus the day of his life 
draws to a close. Enough, says he, let me 
now go and give them to her. 

Who is she i* It may be his beloved, it 
way be his country, that again is not made 
clenr.Anyhow, she has never seen these curi¬ 
ous things Ix'tore. She wonders what they 
are, to what use they may Ik; put, of how 
little value, indeed, would they he in the 
market. What are they, she asks ? 

The man with the net is repentant. 
Quite true, he ponders, what arc they after 
all ? They merely came up for the easting 
ol ray net. I did not bargain for them, 
nor pay for them, nor was 1 charged any 
lee. 1 do not even know their names or 
uses. 

Crestfallen and ashamed, he gathers 


them up and, sittiog on the threshold, 
throws them away one by 6ne into the 
street. And next day the passers-by take 
up these wonderful things and carry them 
away to their homes in different lands. 

The writer of the poem may hare been 
thinking of his motherland, or of the read¬ 
ers of his time, and have bad in his mmd 
their neglect of the value of his poems, which 
he, himself doubting as the^, seems to be 
throwing away on the roadside. After the 
night is past, Posterity may come and 
take them up and carry them to distant 
lands. But would that console the hap¬ 
less fisherman ? 

However, Posterity is coming, with 
slow steps through the night, to her assig- 
iialioti with the poet; and may reach him 
at last when the night is over. At least 
no one need grudge him this pleasing anti¬ 
cipation. 

Translated hy 
Sl'KKNUKANATU TaUOKE. 


vSHAKTI AND SHAKIAs 

B\ Sir JouN Woodkokhc. 


S HAKTl who in lleiself puie blissful 
Consciousness (Chkliui ini) is .iho the 
Mother of Nature bom of the creative 
play of Her thought. The Shakla faith or 
worship of Sbakti is, 1 believe, in some of its 
essential features one of the oldest and must 
widespread religions in the woild. Though 
very ancient, it is ) et in its essentials and 
in the developed form in which we know it 
today harmonious with some of the teachings 
of modem philosophy and science , not that 
this is necessarily a test of its tiutli. ft may 
be here noted that in the West and in parti¬ 
cular in America and England a large num¬ 
ber of books are now being published on 
"New thought", “Will Power”, "Vitalism”, 
"Creative Thought’’, “Right Thought", “Self 
Unfoldraent”, "Secret of Achievement",“Men¬ 
tal Therapeutics" and the Uke, the principles 
of which are essentially those of some forms 
Sbakti SSdhauS both higher and lower. 


There are books of disguised magic as how 
to contiol others (Vashikaranaro) by making 
them buy wliat they don't want, how to 
secure “affection" and so forth which, not¬ 
withstanding some hypocrisies, are in some 
respects on the same level as the Tintrik 
Shavaia. The ancient and at the same 
time distinguishing character of the faith 
is instanced by temple worship (the old 
Vaidik worshij) was generally in the 
home or in the open by the river), 
the cult of images, of Linga and Yoni 
(neither of which it is said were part of the 
original Vaidik practice), the worship of 
Devis and of the Magna Mater (the groat 
Vaidik Devata was the male Indra) and other 
matters of both doctrine and practice. 

Many years ago Edward Sellon with the 

* A lecture delivered before the Howrah Literary 
Assc latioD on the U May 191 7> 
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atd of a learned Orientalist of the Madras 
Civil Service attempted to learn its mysteries 
but for reasons which I need not mention did 
not view them from the right standpoint,^ 
He however compared the ShSktas with the 
Greek Telestica or Dynamics, the Mysteries 
of Dionysus "Fire born in the cave of initia¬ 
tion" with the Shaivti I’ujS, the Shakti 
Shodhana with the purification shown in 
d’ Hancarville’s "Antique Greek Vases" •, 
and after referring to the frequent mentiop 
of this ritual in the wiitings of the Jews and 
other ancient authois concluded that it 
was evident that we had still surviving 
in India in the ShSkta worship a very 
ancient, if not the most ancient, form of 
Mysticism in the whole world. . Whatever be 
the value to be given to any particular piece 
of evidence he was right in his geneial con¬ 
clusion. For when we throw our minds back 
upon the history of this worship we see 
stretching away into the remote and fading 
past the figure of the Mighty Mother of 
Nature, most ancient among the ancients 
the Ad}! Shakti, the dusk Divinity, many¬ 
breasted, crowned with towers whose veil 
is never lifted, Isis, K&li, Cybele, the Cow- 
mother Goddess Ida, Tripurasundarl, the 
Ionic Mother, Aphrodite, Astarte in whose 
groves the Baalim were set, Babylonian 
Mylitta, Buddhist T!r!, the Mexican lsh,Osia 
the consecrated the fiee and pure, African 
Salambo who like Plrvatl roamed the Moun¬ 
tains, Roman Juno, the Assyrian Mother 
Succoth Benoth, Northern Freia, MQlaprakri- 
ti, Semele, M3yS, Ishtar, Kundali, Guhya- 
mah&bhairavl and all the rest, 

, And yet there are people who allege that 
the "Tantrik” cult is modem. To deny this 
is not to say that there has been or will be 
no change or development in it As man 
changes so do the forms of his beliefs. An 
ancient feature of this faith and one belong¬ 
ing to the ancient Mysteries is the distinc¬ 
tion which it draws between the initiate whose 
Shakti is awake fPrabuddha) and the Pashu 
the unillumined or "animal* and, as the Gnos¬ 
tics called him, "material" man. The Natur¬ 
al which is the manifi»tation of the Mother 
of Nature and the Spiiitual or the Mother 
as She is in and by Herself ate one, but 
the initiate alone truly recognises this unity. 
He knows himself in aU, his natural func¬ 
tions as the one Consciousness whether in 
enjoyment (Bhukti,) or Libention (Mukti). It 


is an essential principle of Tlntrik Sadhani 
that man in general must rise through and 
hy means of Nature and not by an ascetic 
rejection of Her. A profoundly true prin¬ 
ciple is here involved whatever has been 
said of certain applications of it When 
Orpheus transformed the old Bacchic 
cult it was the purified who in the beauti¬ 
ful words of Kuripides "went danc¬ 
ing over the hills with the daughters of 
Baechus." I cannot however go into this 
matlei in the lectuie which is concerned with 
some general subjects and the ordinary 
ritual. But the evidence is not limited to 
mysteries of the Shakti PfijI. There are 
features in the ordinaiy outer worship which 
aie very old and widespread, as are also 
other parts of the esoteric teaching, In this 
connection n curious instance of the existence 
beyond India of Tantrik doctrine and prac¬ 
tice is here given. The American Indian 
^Iaya Scriptuie of the Ziinis called the 
Popnl Viih speaks of Hurakan or Lightning 
that is Kundallshakti; of the "air tube" or 
“White-cord" or the SushumnS Nadi; of the 
-'two fold ait tube” that is Ida and Pingala 
and of various bodily centres which are 
marked by animal glyphs. 

Pci haps the Panchatattva Ritual followed 
by some of the adherents of the Tantras is 
one of the main causes which have operated 
in some quarters against acceptance of the 
authority of these Scriptures and as such 
responsible for the notion that the worship 
is modern. On the contrary the usage of 
wine meat and so forth is itself very old. 
There are people who talk of these rites as 
though they were some entirely new and 
compaiatively modern invention of the 
“Tantras” wholly alien to the spirit and prac¬ 
tice of the early times. If the subject be 
studied it will, I think, be found that in this 
matter those worshippers who practice these 
rites ate the continuators of vtfry ancient 
practices which had their counterparts in the 
earlier Vaidikachkra, but were subsequently 
abandoned possibly under the influence of 
Jainism and Buddhism. 1 say “counterpart” 
for 1 do not mean to suggest that in every 
respect the rites were the same. In details 
and as regards, I think, objects In view diqr 
differed. Thus we find in this Panchatattva 
Ritual a counterpart to the Vaidik us^ of 
wine and animal food. So in the Vaidik 
ritttd as regards wine we have the par* 
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,tl9(k>g of Soma; meat was offered In MSngsfi- 
iA|kk« Shiiddha; fish in the Ashtaka- 
JpAddha and Pretashraddha; and Maithunaas 
"i recognised rite will be found in the V&ma> 
d«^a Vrata and MahSvrata of universally 
recognised Vaidik texts apart from the 
alleged Saubhagyakhanda of the Atharva- 
veda to which the Kalikopanishad and other 
Tantrik Upanishads are said to belong. So 
again, as that distinguished scholar Professor 
Ramendra Sundara Trivedi has pointed out 
in his Vichitraprasanga, the Mudr5 of the 
Panchatattva corresponds with thePurodSsha 
cake of the Soma and other Y5gas. The 
present rule of abstinence from wine and in 
some cases meat is due, I believe, to 
Buddhism. It is the.se so-called “T&ntriks” 
who follow (in and for their ritual only) the 
earlier practice. It is true that the SamhitH 
of Ushanah says “Wine is not to be drunk, 
given or taken (Madyamapeyam adeyam 
agrahyam) but the yet greater Manu states, 
"There is no wrong in the eating of meat 
or the drinking of wine (na m&ngsabakshane 
dosho na madye)”, though he adds, as many 
now do, that abstention therefrom is 
productive of great fruit (nivrittistu mahS- 
pha) 8 ). The Tantrik practice does not 
dtow extra-ritual or “useless” drinking 
(vrithipina). 

Further it is a common error to confound 
two distinct things, namely belief and practice 
and the written records of it. These latter 
may be comparatively recent, whilst that of 
which they speak may be most ancient. 
When 1 speak of the ancient past of this 
faith I am not referring merely to the 
writings which exist today which are called 
Tantras. These are composed generally in 
a simple Sanskrit by men whose object it 
was to be understood rather than to show 
skill in literary ornament. This simplicity is 
a sign of age. But at the same time it is 
Laukika and not Arsha Sanskrit. Moreover 
there are statements in them which (unless 
interpolations) fix the limits of their age. 1 
am not speaking of the writings themselves 
but of what they say or more strictly of 
portions of what they say. The faith that 
. tiiey embody or at least its earlier forms 
saay have existed for many ages before it 
reduted to writing amongst the Kulas 
; ji*r family folk who received it as handed 
by tradition (PjLraihparyya) just as 
jilM the Vaidik Gotras. Tw such belieh^ 


and practici^ like all other things have 
had their development in course of time 
is also a likely hypothesis. 

, A vast numur of Tantras have 4ls» 
appeared probably for ever. Of those which 
survive a large number are unknown. Moat 
of those which are available are of a frag* 
mentary character. Even if these did appear 
later than some other ShSstras, this would 
not, on Indian principles, affect their 
authority. According to such principles the 
authority of a Scripture is not determined 
by its date ; and this is sense. Why, it is 
asked, should something said looo years 
ago be on that account only truer than what 
was said loo years ago ? It is held that 
whilst the teaching of the Agama is ever 
existent, particular Tantras are constantly 
being revealed and withdrawn. There is 
no objection against a Tantra merely 
becau.se it was revealed today. When it is 
said that Shiva spoke the Tantras or BfahmS 
wrote the celebrated Vaishnava poem called 
the BrahmasamhitS it is not meant that 
Shiva and BrahmS materialised and took a 
reed and wrote on birch bark or leaf but that 
the Divine Consciousness to which men gave 
these and other names inspired a particular 
man to teach or to write a particular doctrine 
or work touching the eternally existing 
truth. This again does not mean that 
there was any one whispering in his ear but 
that these things arose in his consciousness. 
What is done in this world is done through 
man. There is a profounder wisdom than 
is generally acknowledged in the saying 
"God helps those who help themselves.’' 
Inspiration too never ceases. But how, it 
may be a.sked, are we to know that what is 
said is right and true f The answer is “by 
its fruits.” The authority of a ShBstra is 
determined by the question whether Siddhi 
is gained through its provisions or not. It 
is not enough that “Shiva uvSeha” is writ in 
it. The test is that oi Ayurveda. A’ medi* 
cine is a true one if it cures. The Indian 
test for everything is experience. It Is from 
SamBdhi that the ultimate proof of Advaita* 
vBda is sought. How is the existence of 
Kalpas known ? It is said they have been 
remembered as by the Buddha ’ who is 
recorded as having called to mind 91 past 
Kalpas. There are arguments in favour of 
re-birth but that which is tendered as rmdv 
proof is boBt the ;&cts of ordinary dafly ; 
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I experience which can, it is said, be explained Therefore the watch-word of the Tantras is 
f only on the hypothesis of pre-existence ; Kriyl or action. 

' as also actual recollection by self-developed The next question is what KriyS should 
j individuals of their previous lives. Age be adopted towards this end oi JnSna. 
however is not wholly without its uses; "Tanyate, vistiryate jnSnam anena iti 

bqpause one of the things to which men look Tantram.” Atcoiding to this derivation of 

to see in a Shlstra is whether it has been the word Tantra from the root “Tan’’ “to 

accepted or quoted in works of recognised spread” it is defined as that Sh&stra by 

authority. Such a test of authenticity can which knowledge (JnSna) is spread. Mark 
of course only be afforded after the lapse of the word JnSna. The end of the practical 
’ considerable time. But it doer not follow* methods which these ShSslias employ is to 
that a statement is in fact without value spread Vedantic JnSna. It is here we find 
because owing to its having been made that variety which is so puzzling to those 
recently it is not possible to subject it to who have not gone to the root of the religi- 
such a test. This is the way in which this ouslifeof India. The <«rf is substantially 
question of age and authority is looked at one. The means to that end necessarily 
on Indian principles. vary according to knowledge, capacity, and 

A wide survey of what is called orthodox temperament. But hete again we may 
“Hinduism" today (whatever be its origins) analyse the means into two main divisions, 
will disclose the following results —Vedanta namely, Vaidik and Tantrik, to which may 
in the sense of Upanishad as its common be added a third or the mixed (Mishra). The 
docinncU basis though variously interpreted, The one body of Hinduism reveals as it were 
and a great number of differing disciplines a double frame-work lepresented by the 
or m^es of praetiee by which the Vedanta Vaidik and Tantrik Acharas which have m 
doctrines are realised in actual fact. We certain instances been mingled, 
must carefully distinguish these two. Thus The word “Tantra” by itself simply means 
the Vedanta says "So’ham* , which is the “treatise” and not necessarily a religious scrip- 
Tantrik Hangsa. “Hakara is one wing, tuie. When it has the latter significance it 
Sakara is the other. When stripped of both may mean the scriptuie of several divisions 
wings She Taia is Kamakala.” The Acharas of worshippeis who vary in doctrine and 
set forth the means by which “So’ham” is to practice. Thus theie are Tantras of Shaivas, 
be translated into actual fact for the parti- Vaishnavas, and Sbaktas and of various sub- 
cular Sadhaka. Sadhana comes from the divisions of these. _ So amongst the Shaivas 
root “Sadh" which means effoit or striving there are the Vishishtadvaita Shaivas of the 
or accomplishment. Effort for and towaids Sliaiva Siddhinta, the Advaita Shaivas of 
what ? The answer is liberation fiom every the Kashmir School, Fashupatas and a multi¬ 
form in the hierarchy of forms which exist as tude of othei sects which have tl»ir 
such because consciousness has so limited Tantras. If 'Tantrik” be used as meaning 
itself as to obscure the Reality which it is an adherent of the lantia Shastra, then the 
and which “So’ham” or “Shivoham” affiim. wOid in any particular case is without defi- 
And why should man liberate himself from nite meaning. A man to whom this appli- 
material forms : Because it is said, that way cation is given may be a worshipper of any 
only lasting happiness lies though a pass- of the Five DevatSs and of any of the various 
ing yet fruitful bliss may be had here by Sampradfiyas worshipping that DevatS ^h 
those who identify themselves with the their varying doctrine and practice. The 
Active Brahman (Shakti.) It is the actual term is a confusing one though common 
experience of this declaration of “So’ham” practice compels its use. So far m I know 
which in its fundamental aspect is Veda those who are named ‘Tantnks do not 
knowledge (Vid) or actual Spiritual Ex- themselves generally use this term but call 
perience, for in the monistic sense to truly themselves ShAktas, Shaivas and the like, of 
know anything is to be that thing. This whatever Sampradiya they happen to be. 

Veda or experience is not to be had by Again Tantra is the name of qnly one 
sitting down thinking vaguely on the Great class of Scripture foIlowM by Tantriks . 
Ether and doing nothing. Man must trans- There are others, namely, Wgams, Agamas, 
form himself, that is, act in orier to know. Ylmalls, Dimaras, Uddishas, Kakshaputas 
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Itiwi so forth. None of these names are used 
■to describe the adherents of these ShSstras 
except so far as 1 am aware Agama in the 
lise of the term Agamavftdin, and Agamanta 
‘ in the descriptive name Agamanta Shaiva. 
1 give later a list of some of these Scriptures 
as contained in the various Agamas. If we 
summarise them shortly under the term 
Tantra Sliastra or preferably Agama then 
we have four main classes of Indian Scrip¬ 
ture, namely, Veda (Samhita, Brahmana, 
Upanishad), Agama or Tantra Shastra, 
Purana, Smriti. Of these Shastras the authori¬ 
ty of the Agama or Tantra Shastra has been 
denied in modern times. This view may be 
shown to be erroneous by reference to 
Shastras of admitted authority. It is spoken 
of as the Fifth Veda. Kulluka Bhatta the 
celebrated commentator on Manu says; 
“Shruti is twofold, Vaidik and Tantrik” 
(Vaidika-tantrika chaiva dvividha shrutih 
kirtita). This refers to the Mantra portion 
of the Agamas. In the Great Vaishnava 
Shastra the Shrimad Bhagavata, Bhagavan 
says: “My worship is of three kinds—Vaidik, 
Tantrik and Mixed (Mishra) and that in 
Kallyuga Keshava is to be worshipped ac¬ 
cording to the injunctions of Tantra,” The 
Devibhagavata speaks of Tantra Shastra as 
aVedanga. It is cited as authority in the 
Ashtavingshati Tattva of Raghunandana 
who prescribes for the worship of Durga as 
before him had done Shridatta, Ilarinatha, 
Vidyadhara and many others. Some of 
these and other references are given in 
Mahgroahopadhyaya Jadaveshvara Tarka- 
ratna’s Tantrer Prachinatva in the Sahitya 
Samhita of Asvvin 1317. The Tarapradipa 
and other Tantrik works say that in the 
Kaliyuga the Tantiika and not the Vaidika 
Dharmais to be followed. This objection 
about the late character and therefore un- 
authoritativeness of the Tantra Shastras 
generally (I do not speak of any particular 
form of it) has been taken by Indians from 
their European Gurus. 

According to the Shakta Scriptures Veda 
in its wide sense does not only mean Rig, 
Yajus, Sama, Atharva as now published but 
comprises these together with the generally 
unknown and unpunished Uttara Kanda of 
" the Atharva Veda called Saubhagya with 
i the Upanishads attached to this, Sayana’s 
C is written on the Pflrva 

;j.vRlnda. . These are said (though I have not 


yet verifi^ the fact) to be 64 in number. 
Some of these, such as Advaitabhavai Kaula, 
Kalika, Upanbhads and others, I am shortly 
publishing as also‘the KaulBcharyya Sada 
nanda's Commentary on the great isha Upa¬ 
nishad. Included also in “Vexia” (accordjpg 
to the same view) are the Nigamas, Aganras, 
Yamalas and Tantras. From these all other 
Shastras whicli explain the Artha of Veda 
such as Purana and Smriti, also Itihasa and 
tso forth are derived. All these Shastras 
constitute what is called a “Many millioned” 
(Shatakoti) Samhita which are developed the 
• one from the other as it were an unfolding 
series. In the Tantrik Sangraha by the 
Sarvavidyasiddha Sarvanandan|ltha the 
latter cites authority (Nargyani Tantra) to 
show that from Nigama came Agama. Here 
I pause to note that the Sammohana says 
that Kerala Sampradaya is Dakshina and 
follows Veda (Vedainargastha) whilst Gauda 
(to which Sarvanandangtha belonged) is 
Varna and follows Nigama. Hence apparent¬ 
ly the pre-eminence given to Nigama. He 
then says from Agama came Yamala, from 
Yamala the four Vedas, from Vedas the 
Puranas, from Puranas Smriti and ftom 
Smriti all other Shastras. There are, he says, 
five Nigamas and 64 Agamas. Four Yamalas 
are mentioned, which are .said to give the 
Sthaiarupa. As some may be surprised to 
learn that the four Vedas came from the 
Yamalas (i.e. were Antargata of the Yamalas) 
which literally means what is uniting or 
comprehensive, I subjoin the Sanskrit verse 
from Nargyani Tantra. 

Brahmayamalasambhtttam sgmaveda 

matam shfve 

Rudraygmalasamjatah rigvedo 

paramo mahgn 

Vishnuyamalasambhutah yajurvedah 

kuleshvari 

Shaktiyamalasarabhatam atharva 

paramam mahat 

Some Tantras are called by opposing 
sects Vedaviruddhgni (opposed to Veda) 
which of course those who accept them deny 
just as the Commentary of the Nityashoda- 
sikgrnava speaks of the Pancharatrin as 
Vedabhrashta. That some sects were origi¬ 
nally Avaidika there is no doubt but in 
process of time various amalgamations of 
scriptural authority, belief and practice top^ 
place. , 
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Whether we accept or not this theory 
according to which the Agamas and kindred 
ShSstras are given not merely equal author¬ 
ity with the four Vikira Vedas but in a 
sense priority (that is of derivation), we have 
to accept the facts. What are these ? 

. As f have said, on examination the one 
body of Hinduism reveals as it weie a 
double framework, I am now iuoking at 
the matter from an outside point of view 
svhich is not that of the SbSkta wor- 
shipper. We find on the one hand thes 
four Vedas with their Sarahitas, Jhah- 
manas, and -Upanishads and on the other 
what has been called the “Fifth Veda’’ that 
is Nipma, Agama and kindied Shastras and 
ret tain especially “Tantrik” Upanishads 
attached to the Saubhagya Kanda of the 
Atharvaveda. There are Vaidik and Tantuk 
Kalpa Satras and Suktas such as the Tantri- 
ka Devi and Matsya Saktas. As a counter- 
part of the Brahmasatras we have the Shakti 
Satias of Agastya. Then theic is both 
Vaidik and "Tantrik" ritual such as the ten 
Vaidik Sangskaras and the Tantrik Sangs- 
karas, such as Abhisheka; Vaidik and 
Tantrik initiation (UpanSyana and Diksha); 
Vaidik and Tantrik Gayatii, the Vaidik Om, 
the Tantrik Bijas such as firing. Vaidika 
Guru and Deshika Guru and so forth. T liis 
dualism may be found cairied into otlier 
matters as well such as medicine, law, wilt¬ 
ing. So whilst the Vaidik Ayurveda em¬ 
ployed vegetable drugs, the “Tantriks” used 
metallic substances, A countcrpait of the 
Vaidik Dharmapatni was the Shaiva wife, 
that is, she who is given by desire (Kama). 
I have already pointed out the coiintcrpaits 
of the Pancliatattva in the Vedas, Some 
allege a special foim of Tantrik script at 
any rate in Gauda Desha and so forth. 

What is the meaning of all this > It is 
not at present possible to give a certain 
answer. The subject has been so neglected 
and is so little known. Before tendering 
any conclusions with any certainty of their 
correctness we must examine the Tantrik 
Texts which time has spared. It will be 
readily perceived however that if there be 
such a double frame as I suggest, it indicates 


that there were originally two sources of retf* ^ 
gfon one of which (possibly in some resjMKil 
the older) incorporated parts of and in tithe 
largely supersMed the other. And tihisik 
what the Tantriks impliedly allqfe in Uieir 
views as to the relation of the four Vedas 
and Agamas. If they are not both of 
authority, why should such reverence be 
given to the Deshika Guius and to Tantrik 
Dikshi ? 

J’robably there weic many Avaidika cults 
not without a deep and .incient wisdom of 
their own, that is, cults outside the Vaidik re¬ 
ligion (V^aldhya) which in the course of 
time adopted certain Vaidik lites such as 
Iloma • the Vaidikas in their own turn talc* 
ing up some of the Avaidika piactices. It 
niaj be that some BiShmanas joined these 
so-called AnJrya SampradSyas just as we find 
to-day BrSbmanas officiating for low castes 
and being called b) their name. At length 
the Shastras of the two culls were given at 
least equal authority. The Vaidik practices 
then laigely disappeaied surviving chiefly 
both in the SinBita rites of to-day and as 
embedded in ^iie litual of the Agamas. 
These ate s] ^ulations to which I do not 
definitely commit myself. They are merely 
suggestions which may be worth considera¬ 
tion when .seaich is made for the origin of 
the Agimas. If they be coriect, then in this 
as in other cases the beliefs and practices of 
the soil have been upheld until to day against 
the incoming cults of those “Aryas” who 
followed the Vaidik rites and who in their 
turn influenced the various religious com¬ 
munities without the Vaidik fold. 

The SmSrtas of to day repiescnl what is 
generally called the Shrauta’sidc though in 
these litcs there arc mingled many Puranic 
ingredients. The Arya Samija is another 
present-day representative of the old Vaidika 
Achira, mingled as it stems to me with a 
modernism, which is puritan and otherwise. 
The other or Tantiik side is leprcsented by 
the general body of piesentday Hinduism 
and in i»articular by the various sectarian 
divisions of Shaivas, Shaktas, Vaishnavas 
and so forth which go to its making. 

(To be concluded). 
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wodd henre huard from my serrants that 
1 MW oo on« unless by appointment.” 

"1 must beg your pardon for the iutru- 
(don. But allow me to tell you that my 
business with you is of such importance 
that it would have been hard to put me 
off with an answer like that. And now I 
am here 1 am not going to leave the house 
until 1 have let you know what my busi- 
oess is, and have got an answer from 
you.” 

“I think I don't want to know , but if 
you be very brief, as brief as you can, 
I may allow you to mention your business.” 

‘‘My business may be mentioned in two 
words,” said Nishakar. 

“Well ?” said Gobindalal, wondering 
what it could possibly be. 

At this time Danesh Khan—for that was 
the name of the music-master—was giving 
the bow a rub on a piece of resinous gum 
preparatory to playing a fresh tune on 
the violin. 

“Your wife, Rhramar Dasi, wishes to 
lease her property, and-” 

He had just begun when the music- 
master interrupted him as he said, address¬ 
ing himself to Gobindalal, “This is word 
numlier one, let him remember, sir, for he 
said he would mention his business in two 
words.” 

“—And I am the party who wishes to 
be the lease-holder.” 

“Tins is numbi r two,” again broke in 
the music-master, [lutting up the fore and 
the middle finger of his right hand to- 
, gether, "He ought to stop there.” 

“1 beg your pardon, Khan s.ahib, are 
you L'ounting pigs ?” said Nishakar, siiiil- 
ing derisively. 

He had touched him at the most deli¬ 
cate point. The music-master fired up at 
once. “Sir,” said he, “please send away 
this illbred fellow who dares oiler this in¬ 
sult to a Musulman.” 

Gobindalal made no answer, for it seem¬ 
ed his thoughts were elsewhere at the 
time. 

“I had been to Haridragram,” said 
Nishakar, taking up the subject again. 
“Your wife wishes to lease the property. 
She let me know that if I could find out 
your whereabouts 1 should tell you that 
she wished to have your consent in the 
matter. 'The object of my visit is to com¬ 
municate to you your wife’s desire to 
grant me the lease, which, she says, can¬ 
not be done without your sanction.” 


Gobindalal was silent still. He looked 
rather sad and abstracted. Unce more 
Nishakar put the matter clearly before 
him, and concluded by saying that his wife 
wanted from him a written permission 
without which she could not grant him the 
lease. Gobindalal easily swallowed what 
Nishakar told him, though the reader 
knows that his wo^s had no foundation 
in truth. So after a while he very gently 
said, “The property is my wife’s, not mine. 
Itfwas given her by will by my uncle, and 
she might dispose of it as she likes. A 
written permission from me is of no signi¬ 
ficance, for 1 have nothing to do with it. 
That’s the whole thing in a nutshell. Now 
you know what the fact is, I hope you will 
allow me to say goodbye.” 

Nishakar s.tid no more. He thanked him 
and rose and came downstairs. 

Gobindalal felt very low in spirits, and 
bade Danesh Khan give him a sprightly 
song. The man chose one he thought 
would be liked, but Gobindalal could 
find little or no plcasuic in it. He next 
thought he would hddlc a little. lie tried 
a certain melodious air, the one he had 
been pr.ictising lately, but this evening he 
played very clumsily though it might be 
said that he already had a passable hand 
on the violin He said to Danesh Khan 
that he did not feel very well, and told him 
to go home. He afterwards took up again 
the novel he had been reading, but he 
could not give .attention to it. So he 
threw aside the book and called Sona. “1 
want to sleep a while,” he said to him. 
“Don’t wake me before I awake.” 

The sun was about to go down, and 
he went and shut himself up in his room. 

Gobindalal went not to sleep. He sat on 
the bed and wept silently. What made him 
weep we do not know, but probably it 
was the thought of his wife whom he had 
left tor nearly two years and to whom he 
had lieen very cruel. Probably it was the 
reflection of his past and present sinful 
life, which made him feel very miserable. 

CHAPTER VII. 

When Nishakar came and sat in the big 
room where the music was going on, 
Rohini withdrew to the one next. Draw¬ 
ing the screen over the doorway which 
separated the rooms, she stood behind to 
listen to the conversation that followed. 

Standing aside, and lifting one side of 
the screen very slightly so that she could 
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Tkw the gentleman that came, she over¬ 
head everything that was said. The 
gentleman had gone to Haridragram, she 
head him say. Rupa had been standing 
by the door, listening. When the gentle¬ 
man rose to leave, Rohini signed to Rupa 
•from behind the screen to come to her. 

He went to her, and she took him aside 
and said, speaking very sottly, “I want 
you to do sometliing If you can perform 
It so that yonr master will know nothipg 
of it I will give you five rupees.” 

Rupa was right glad. He thought be 
was in luck. “Let me but know your order, 
madam,” he said, “and I will carry it out. 

I will take such care that master will not 
get any scent of it.” 

“Very well," said Rohini. “Walk down¬ 
stairs after the gentleman. He comes from 
our village, and I want to ask him news 
of home. Make him sit where thcie is little 
chance of your master looking in if he have 
occasion to go downstairs If he will not 
like to wait, urge him. Tell him I want 
to see him very much and shall take the 
earliest opportunity to run down to him. 
Take care, go.” 

“Pear nothing, madam,” said Rupa; 
and he followd the gentleman very 
quickly. 

“Will vou just kindly step into that 
room, sir ?” said Rupa, approaching the 
gentleman, as on coming downstairs he 
stopped short on his way to the door. “I 
have something private to communicate 
to you.” 

Nishakar, oat of curiosity, following the 
servant into the room indicated, the latter 
placed a chair for him to sit down. When 
•he was seated he communicated to him the 
message he bore. 

Nishakar was delighted at what he 
heard, for it seemed to suggest to him 
some means he might adopt to punish 
Rohini and bring Gobindalal to bis senses. 

“It is such a risky business,” he said. 
“I dare not hide in your master’s house.” 

“He never comes into this room, sir,” 
said Rupa. 

“I grant what you say. But what if 
your master should happen to miss her, 
and going about the house to look for her 
find me closeted with your mistress ?” 

Rupa was nlent. “Here in this solita^ 
place,” continued Nishakar, “where within 
two miles round not a single soul is to be 
seen, where can I run to save my life if 
yonr master should attempt to murder 


me? Tell yonr mistress that I am sorry I 
cannot comply with her request. Her 
uncle has asked me to say something vety 
important to her, but I dare not see her in 
this house.” 

Rupa was not one to let the matter 
drop there and lose the ofier Of five rupees 
which was certainly a great deal more 
than he could ever in ht& life hope to earn 
in one day. So he said, “Perhaps you 
have no objection to sec her somewhere 
outside this house 

“Not at all,” said Nishakar. “I was 
just thinking of that. On the bank of the 
rivulet there is a large banian tree. I 
passed by it on my way hither. Do you 
know this tree >” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“1 shall be waiting near this tree. It is 
near dark. If your mistress can come 
between seven and eight she will be sure 
to find me there. Go and tell this to your 
mistress. I will wait just to hear what 
she says to it.” 

Rupa left at once to communicate the 
gentleman’s words to his mistress. In a 
little time he returned with the news that 
she had accepted the time and the place 
and would see him without fail. 

Full of glee Nishakar rose to leave 
while Rupa went upstairs. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

When Rupa was out of the way Nisha- 
knr, finding Sona downstairs, called him 
and said, “How long have you been 
here ?” 

“Almost ever since master bought this 
house, sir,” said Sona. 

“What do you get a month asked 
Nishakar. 

“Three rupees, exelusive of board and 
lodging.” 

“You are a very useful servant. You 
ought to get better wages, I am sure.” 

Sona was flattered. “You are very 
kind, sir,” he said, “but it is very hard to 
net an employment here in this part of the 
country.” 

“If you go with me to Calcutta I can 
get you fhr better wages. 1 think you can 
get seven or eight rupees a month or even 
more.” 

“Would you kindly take me'with you, 
sir ?” 

“Oh, I don’t mind taking you with me; 
but yours is a very kind master. Cm you 
make up your mind to leave his service ?” 
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“Indeed oar master is very kind, but we 
don’t at all like our mistress. She delights 
In finding fault with us, and often scolds 
and abuses us for nothing.” 

“Oh, I can see that very well. But can 
yon make up your mind to go with me ?” 

“To speak the truth, sir, I have no 
mind to stay here, not at all. If you will 
be so kind as to take me with you 1 can¬ 
not be enmigh thankful.” 

“Well, I shall be glad to take you with 
me. But before you quit your master’s 
servile I would wish you to do something 
—something that will be for your master’s 
good. You have eaten his salt and yon 
ought to do it as a duty yon owe to him.” 

“What is it you wish me to do, sir ? I 
will gladly do it ii it will do master good.” 

“It will undoubtedly, though of course 
it will go hnid with your mistress. But 
she must have her desirt. She has done 
much harm already, and must be prevent¬ 
ed from doing more.” 

“Certainly she must. But what is it 
yon wish me to do, sir ?” 

"Your mistress sent a little while ago 
to tell me that she wished to see me this 
evening between seven and eight near the 
banian tree. You know this tree 

“Oh yes, sir. It is on the bank of the 
rivulet.” 

“Yes. 1 .agreed to her proposal and 
told her that I would wait there to see 
her. Now you are to keep watch on your 
mistress. When you see that she has left 
the house and is on the way to the brook, 
go and tell your master But not a word 
of it to Kuiia. Caution is the word.” 

“Never fear, sir. I will be suie to 
manage it as cleverly ns yon could wish 
it.” 

Nishakar chuckled. He left the bouse 
quickly and was gone. 

It was dark already, and the stars 
glittered in the sky. Nishakar soon reach- 
^ the banks of the Chitra. He sat down 
on a stump to wait, which he saw by chance 
near the banian tree. Beneath the starry 
vault of the heavens above the rivulet 
flowed quietly on, the waters sparkling in 
places where they were not darkened by 
the shadows of the overgrowing trees. 
There was nothing to break the dismal 
stillness oT the place except the cries of 
fackals, and the hooting of owls which he 
could umr close to him. Par off he could 
hear some boatmen singing. He cast his 
eyes toward Oobindalal’s house, which 


looked gay with the light that gleamed 
through the open windows. He sat 
watching the light, and could not but fed 
some pity for Kohini who, in the midst of 
her fanciM security, was hapiw in the life 
she was leading. Yet why, he thought, 
should she not reap the consequence other 
sin ? She had blighted the happiness of 
Oobindalal’s wife. She had reduced her to 
the verge of death. He had sworn to his 
friend to punish her as she deserved. But 
who was he, he thought again, to punish 
her ? Every one was accountable to God 
for his own actions. God, who would 
judge him, would judge her. Yet who 
knew it was not He who had brought him 
here for her punishment 7 It seemed to him 
it was all 11 is will, and he was the mere 
instrument. 

As he ran over these thoughts in his 
mind time flew imperceptibly till it had 
passed on to nine o’clock when, happening 
to look about him, he noticed a figure 
approaching the place where he was seated. 
Like a ghost it came where he sat, and 
halted. 

“Who are you ?” ‘ asked Nishakar, 
springing to his feet. 

‘|Who are you, first ?” asked Rohini, 
for it was no other than she. 

_ “1 am Kashbehari,” said Nishakar, 
giving her the fictitious name be had 
given to Gobindalal. 

“I am Rohini,” she said, throwing back 
her veil. 

“You are late, Kohini,” he said smiling. 

“Oh, I had to watch for an opportunity, 
you know, or 1 would have come earlier,” 
she apolo^scd. 

“I was lieginning to fear you had for¬ 
gotten me.” 

“Forget you !” she said. “Impossible. 
When 1 looked upon you for the first time 
my heart leaped towards you.” 

She had just spoken these words when 
all on a sudden she was firmly grasped by 
the neck from behind. 

“Who is It ?” she cried in great alarm. 

“You will know presently,” said a 
gruff voice, which belong to the hand 
that grippM her. 

Rohini knew it was GoUndalal. She 
felt like a doomed woman. In her heart- 
quake and terror she gasped, “I am 
innocent. 1 did not come out here with 
a bad motive as the gentleman here can 
teByou.” 

wsbakar was not there. On Ootfloda- 
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lal’a appearanee he had stunk awav nn- 
obserred among the treeii on the tonka 
and Taflished bto the darkness. 

“There is no one here,” said Gobindalal 


with a coolness which foreboded evil 
“Come home with me.“ 

(2b be coatiaaed) 
TRANSLaTSD Bv D. C. Roy. 


OUR INDUSTRIALISM* 


Bv G! C. Sen, m.a., b.u Dipl. LsEDb University, Ti ciinical Chemist, 


W B have met here this evening to 
celebrate the first anniversary of 
our Club. The club is only one 
year old and it is still the construction 
period we are passing through. The 
progress made during this time has been 
summarised in the Secretary’s report. 
It is still a baby, but the baby can stand 
now. Wtot a pleasuse it is for the parents 
to see their baby stand ! Those that have 
become parents will fully realise it. The 
baby must be fed so that it may thrive. 
The baby must be fed well so that it may 
thrive well. The babv must be given 
healthy food so that it may become 
healthy and strong. No food is totter lor 
the baby than the natural food given by 
God in the mother’s breast. The mother 
must to hedthy to provide the baby with 
healthy milk. We have to provide this 
toby mstitution with healthy food if we 
want it to grow and flourish. We must 
be healthy ourselves. We must have a 
higher ideal before us, and must have our 
atos fixed. High ideal and high aspira¬ 
tions must be the food for our baby. 
Ho^ulness and patriotism must to our 
guiding stars. Co-operation, sympathy 
and intellectual efBcieney must to our 
stepping stones. 

It we can not pursue an ideal our work 
here will end in eating, drinking, smoking 
and playing. But that is not the object 
of our club; our olgect is difierent. The 
name we have given to it is fully sug¬ 
gestive. Our (^ect is to work for 
industrial progress by concerted action 
and co-operatum. To ordinary thj^ers 

* Ptper Ksd bv Mr. 0. 
to the Director Oeneral 
on the occasion of the 
Cskatt* IndnstrinI CMh 


our programme may seem to be ambitions. 
But do we not know that an atom of a 
good tiling never dies ? It is not the 
quantity that exercises influence, but the 
quality that does. Millions of hewers ol 
wood and drawers of water would bow 
down to one single individual endowed 
with superior intellect. I wish that our 
club may to meihbercd by men who can 
think and who by concrete example can 
put inspiration into those that are in 
despair. 1 wish this may be a place whem 
many will look to for guidance. A con¬ 
gregation of representatives of so many 
different lines of thought is a force if the 
units of the congregation have intrinric 
merit and energy in them. 

Industiy is not moneymaking. It is 
something higher than this. It is utilisa¬ 
tion of the gift of God for the benefit of 
mankind. Moneymaking is an incidence 
of industry and not the industry itself. 
It is the intellect that gives the key with 
which “industry” is unfolded and it is the 
moneymakers that use this key for their 
own benefit. Intellect manifests a 
univer^l sympathy, selfless in its 
operations. Moneymaking apart from 
this “industrial intdlectualism” is lifeless. 
It is stagnant in character and we become 
merely imitators. It is this “industiM 
intellectnalism” we have to keep in view 
as our ideal, if we really want to be a 
force. Study and observation, knowledge 
based on experience are essential for the 
attainment of this “industrial inteHec- 
tnalism.” 

The conception of the law of limited 
liabili^ enterprise is a boon to the world. 
It is mainly responsible for' present 
industrial progress the world has come to. 
It has broken down tike tyranny of 


C. Seii,Per(oiialAM{ftsiit 
of Comawfcisl latdlkeiice, 
first smiivcnaiy (g tiie 
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proprietor^r ownership nncl concentration 
of power in indivuluiil bands. Ueinre the 
advent of industrial era the world was 
under a feudal tyranny. With the inven¬ 
tion of machinery Ihere sprang up a class 
of industrial adventurers. They soon 
accumulated wealth and conseciucntly 
power aNo. The population became 
hypnotised and sought liberty from 
feudal t VIanny under the shadow oi these 
sup[iosid benevolent bencf.ietors They 
soon beiaine disillusioncil. The s'ole object 
of these industrial adventurers was to 
enrich themselves even at the sacrifice of 
child lives. Child labour became rampant. 
Machinery broke down ieudal tyranny, 
but gave rise to industrial slavery. The 
popvdation found to their gre.it dismay 
that Ijcnevolcnt despotism oi the feudal 
lords w'as better than this industrial 
tyranny of the new class, the free air of 
the rural tract was better than the foul 
air of the overcrowded and insanitary 
factory sheds. The situplion called for 
reform. Machinery came to live, but 
formation came in. As time went on the 
idea of limited liability enterprise was 
conceived. The apparent meaning of this 
idea is to make possible enterprise on a 
large scale and to limit tlie liability to the 
interests involved in the enterprise. The 
liability on account of the enterprise would 
not extend to personal liability. This gave 
facility to the growth of industries and 
taught pcopU to work for industries by 
co-operation and concerted action. Be¬ 
yond tins apparent meaning of limited 
liabilitv interest theye is a moral aspect 
attached to it which is unfortunately not 
realised to the extent it deserves, loigally 
it secures benefit to those who participate 
in the capitalisation but not to the actual 
labonrcrs. The workmen arc not leekoned 
as contributing causes in the matter of 
distribution of profit and they are debarred 
from participating in the ultim.-ite gain. 
This is tyranny of money. The giabbing 
propensity of human nature has stopiied 
des'elopment of the moral aspect of this 
beneficent measure. The result is discon¬ 
tent, rise of trade unionism and labour 
strike. The ideal should be that every 
contributingfactor in ajoint Stock entcr- 
priw, no matter whether the contribution 
be in the shape of capitalisation or work, 
should be allowed to be benefited by the 
altimate gain. The world is coming 
to this fullest development of Joint Stock 


conception, but we here have not been 
able to make a beginning. What does it 
show ? Does it not show that we are not 
keeping in touch with world’s progress ? 
Does it not show that our idea has not 
extended beyond proprietory ownership 
and we cannot co-operate ? We may capi 
money to enrich our own pockets but that 
will not lead to industrial development in 
the highest sense of the term. The real 
jiiirpose of industry cannot Ik‘ the making 
of individual men rich regardless of social 
coiis«iuences, but the development of the 
resources ol the country for tup happy and 
rational life ol its people. 

I'hc process of industrial evolution 
through which the western countries have 
passed is an odject lesson before us. The 
industrial develoimient in the W'est, as we 
sec now, has passed through many vicissi- 
tudes. If the grabbing propensity of the 
selfish moneymakers were allowed to pro¬ 
ceed unchecked the history would have 
liecn different. It would be a history of 
bloodshed. Thank God, the wild career 
of these tyrants was checked by state 
interference. Our course has been made 
much easiei by the lessons of experience 
established in the west. We have now 
only to know how much of the Western 
industrialism we can accept and assimilate. 
II ow much of this is consonant with the 
moral fabric of our social life and spiritual 
distinction of our people. We must remem¬ 
ber that IJnglandf had to pay dearly for 
this wild craving for moneymaking. We 
must not make similar mistake. I do not 
wish to see our beautiful land full of chim¬ 
neys vomitting black smoke into the 
pure atmosphere of our rural tract; the 
humble agricultural population drav^n 
from their village homes to be crowded in 
towns; in place of beautiful hamlets 
trimmed with evergreens and luxuriant 
vegetation slums created, with immoral 
surroundings. The whole system will thus 
be permeated with one single ambition of 
making money at the sacrifice of every¬ 
thing that is good in humanity. The homo¬ 
geneity of village life will be lost, resul¬ 
ting ill a disintegration of the whole fabric 
of society. Women will leave their hearth 
and home which they have inherited from 
their forefathers and come to towns inspir¬ 
ed with the same ambition of making 
money. The whole thing will be a chaos, 
degr^ation, infamy and nnutterable vices. 
This is a black picture—the rush of a wild 





boar let loose. I saw a typical case while 
! was in Manchester. Both father and 
mother went ont to ^ work. They had a 
baby—two years old. They left this baby 
to the care of their neighbours who aa- 
ministered a few drops of whisky to silence 
the baby till its mother returned from 
i^ork. Can you conceive anything more 
horrible than this ? This is the result 
of industrialism regardless of conse¬ 
quences to society and rational life of the 
^ople. We do not wish to sec this m our 
country. At the same time we do ndt 
wish to remain as hewers of wood and 
drawers of water leaving the resources 
of our country to lie exploited by others. 
We have to pursue golden medium. Our 
industrialism should be, as I said before, 
characterised by sympathy and a sense of 
obligation to our fellow men. Every con¬ 
tributing factor in an industrial enterprise 
should be benefited by the ultimate gain. 
There should be .an equitable distribution 
of pfofit. The population will remain in 
their places in the villages producing raw 
materials. The prices of raw materials 
should be regulated in such a way ns to 
leave them a fair margin of pi ofit. They 
will be happy and will not leave their 
homes. 

We hear so much of industrial competi¬ 
tion. The whole industrial world is 
engaged in a deadly competition. Nobody 
knows where it will lead to. In every 
country utmost efiort is being made to 
attain the highest state of cflicieiicy by 
carrying specialisation in the process of 
manuf^nre to its maximum '1 he w orld 
is at incessant industrial and commeriial 
warfare. Those that will excel in 
■specialisation will survive, the weak will 
succumb, unless protetted by a high wall 
of tariff, state bounty, &c. But these 
artificial aids cannot be parmanent. We 
here have not yet entcud into the career 
of specialisation, and cannot compete in an 
open fight. Our safety lies elsewhere It 
lies in the natural selection of industries. 
By this I mean that we have to select such 
industries as will give us an initial natural 
advantage over othets, vi*., the advantage 
of raw material. We are blind and thought¬ 
less. Jute, Hide, Oil Seeds, Starch-yield^ing 
prodnete escape our vision. We select 
industries for which the raw material is 
to be found in Timbactoo or Honolulu, or, 
if exist^t in opr country, not investigated 
or available in commercial quantities. We 


are visionary and run after wild goose. 
We are an imaginative race and philosophic 
in temperament. We are led away by 
imagination before practical politics begin 
to count. Do you know that there are, 
jute mill« in China, Japan and in the 
turthest corner of Russia ? Do we not 
know that jute does not grow anywhere 
in the woi Id except in onr country; it is 
our natural monopoly ? Can we cite 
another instance of a product which is one 
country’s exclusive monopoly ? Do we not 
know that our country is tlic largest hide 
exporting country in the world ? Do we 
not know that our country is vciyrich 
in a variety of tannin niatciials 7 Is it 
not a fact that our country is the Inrf^st 
exporter of a variety of oilbearingproducts ? 
These jute, hide, oilseeds, starch materials 
are onr nalural assets Where they go, how 
they go, why they go ’ Do u c know it ? 
Leavingjutc, hide, oilseeds, &c., to take 
care of themselves wc make it our deep con¬ 
cern to nianiitactuic fine dhootiesfor our 
flahm, bringing fine v.om fiom Timbactoo, 
machinery Iroiii llonobilii. What a 
perversity of decision. The result is failure, 
waste of money and waste of energy. Here 
again the higher meaning of industry comes 
in. IiidiistiT should not be taken up for 
the sake of doing some industry with a 
view to make money somehow, bnt the 
motiic should be higher—the motive of 
develojiing the natuial icsources for the 
benefit of the country 

The more 1 study tins question the more 
I wonder how another industry can be 
taken up in Bengal in prefeicnce to tanning 
industiy. Bengal is the largest exporter 
of raw hide s and a single piece of tanned 
leather is not exported fioni Bemgal. A 
few Gerniaii linns bail tbe complete grip 
ottbe* wboje track They formed a ring 
which wa.s impenetrable and obscure. By 
cunning manecuvres they succeeded in krep- 
ing out Indian enterprise in this directiem 
and in Lcqnng the hide collectors, the 
actual backbone of the trade, and the 
middlemen satisfied with the liarest 
remuneration. These people are as poor 
as ever, but the exporters who have the 
least to contribute to the actual produc¬ 
tion are possessors ot the largest palaces 
in the most fashionable streets of Berlin. 
1 would not mnltiply instanoes but the 
story is sad and deplorable. 

It is a folly to think that a countiy con 
be selt-contained in the matter of meeting 
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the mtiltiiarioua requircmenta of the 
modem dvitiaed life. Bach couotry orUl 
haive a share and eventually there will be 
* reodiuatment of the industrial ayatem in 
each country and the reaiBuatment will 
be baaed on <he natural advantages 

g osaesaed by each country. It we forget 
lie we shall make mistake after mistake. 
One point more and 1 will finish. Very 
lew ol our men know the traded their 
own country. Very few have knowledge of 
the raw materials of the country and their 
possibilities. Very few care to study the 
trade returns—the volume of trade done, 
both export and import; the kind of 
commodities going out and the kind oi 
commodities coming in. They arc complete¬ 
ly out ot touch with these. Those that 


belong to a particnlar line of trade probab* 
ly know tiie local affairs afleding thdr 
own trade: but very few study intuligent- 
ly their own trade with reference to trade 
obtaining in other countries. If tb^ make 
a little mon^ they are satisfied. “The 
socalled educated classes would sooner 
study a volume on the Hmerican War of 
Independence and sooner keep a volume of 
the history of the French Revolution or 
study the question on the granting of Self- 
Government to the Philippines rather than 
study what is going on in their home. We 
are quite ignorant of our own affairs. 

Gentlemen, these are questions we ought 
to study and study closely. If we, 
educated men, forget these, who will do 
these ? 


WHEELS WITHIN WHEELS 

By Fkank Howels Bvans, 

Author ot"Fire Years," "The Ciaema Girf' &e. 
[All Ri(.uts Kbsbrvld] 


[Our readfiii are inlurmed that all characters in 
this story are purely nuaj(inai v. and li the name oi 
any living person happens to be iiitntioaeU uu person 
al reflection is intended J 


CIUPTBR XIII. 

Love si*eak«.. 

411 SHOULDN’T have known the place. 
I You’re costing me a lot of mone}’, I’m 
* sure. I’m sure.” 

It was three days after Gladys bad gone 
to old Claymer’s. She had virtually 
turned the place inside out; she had 
cleaned out the dingy sitting-room down¬ 
stairs ; she had opened the windows and 
had them cleaned by the cheeky boy, 
Charlie Collier; she had insisted on more 
plates and necessaries being bought. For 
she had a shrewd idea that the old gentle¬ 
man was not quite so poverty-stricken as 
he made out. She turned out his room 
and her own, the one that had been handed 
over to her, and it made her cry, the 
simple, sad pathos of it, for it had b^n 
left just as It was when “she,” the old 
nuurs daughter, had occupied it There 
were the strange, old-fashioned dresses of 


twenty years ago, the little ornaments, 
the girlish belongings, all left in the room 
which doubtless had once been to the girl 
the home of all her treasures. 

"You can have it because you’re like 
her, like her,” old Claymer had said the 
night Gladys had arrived. 

And now the rooms were sweet and 
clean, and the old man had his meals 
regularly. He was, in his muddling way, 
quite a good cook, and for one thing 
always insisted on buying the best food. 
He was with delicacy persuaded by Gladys 
to wash himself a little cleaner, hts clotl^ 
were brushed, and he was generally smar¬ 
tened up. 

On her first Sunday Gladys announced 
her intention of going to church, when, to 
her astonishment, he* said he would come 
too. 

"I’ve not been to church since she died 
twenty years ago,” he said, “but maybe 
it won’t hurt me to go now.” 

He hobbled along to church with Gladys, 
and before she went upstairs that night he 
just touched her head lightly with his 
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haad as he stood by her chair, aad some* 
bow it seemed to Gladys as if he were wish¬ 
ing her a bieming. 

"I’m an old man, a hard old man, my 
girl,” he said, and the croaking old voice 
trembled a little. “Eighty-seven next birth- 
I am. But the world’s seemed a little 
easier since yon came.” 

Gladys learnt by degrees that the old 
man was not so hard as he alleged himself 
to be. Cheeky little Charlie Collier told 
her more than one tale of old Claymer’s 
kirdness to poor people in the neighbour¬ 
hood, how he h^id helped Charlie's mother 
during bad times, and how all the beggars 
and cadgers in the district knew that old 
Amos Claymer was always good for a 
^nnywhen they lingeted near his shop. 
Re was as hanl as nails too, the boy said, 
and in the neighbourhood it was generally 
1 )elievcd tliat he would sit at his shop door 
without an overcoat till he was a hundr^. 

But Gladys couldn’t bear to sec him 
sitting there in his chair waiting tor custom 
while the wind blew round his thin old 
body. Eighty-seven! It seemed incredible 
to her that a man of his years could sit 
there almost unprotected against the wind 
and wet, and she absolutely forced him to 
buy an overcoat and wear it. And once 
this breaking down of his rather stubborn 
will was accomplished, Gladys began to 
have mote of her own way w'lth him; he 
seemed even to lean upon her a little and to 
ask her advice, and when after a little .she 
suggested that he should have help in the 
shop, he agreed, and a young assistant 
was engaged, and the old gentleman was 
actually persuaded to leave his exposed 
chair and sit inside the shop. 

The assistant had strict orders not to 
leave the articles exposed outside the shop 
unattended for any length of time, for un¬ 
attended shops have temptations for light- 
fingered people, so when Gladys and old 
Claymer were having their meals, it the 
young man required any instructions ns to 
the price of an article for which there 
might be a query, he was to call “Shop I” 
and old Claymer would hur^ out and try 
to e&ct ana conclude the sale. 

But Gladys noticed that the old man’s 
hearing was failing him. For eighty-seven 
he was a marvel, hut age must tell some¬ 
where. So often when she heard the cry 
“Shop!” she went out herself aad brought 
back the artide to him for instructions, 

“Shop!” came the eiy one morning, and 


Gladys hurried ont, to be met Iqr the assist¬ 
ant half way. 

“There’s a plane here marked ninepence,” 
he said. “Customer says he’ll give sixpence, 
but that’s all he can possibly afiotri.’*^ 

“Eightpence, eightpenoe, I won’t take 
less than eightpence,” said old Claymer 
when the idea was submitted to him. 

Gladys went out herself to sec the ens- 
tomer. She had often found that she could 
make a sale where the assistant could not, 
for, as the Irish say, she had a way with 
her, and many a wavering customer fell 
licfore the magic of those pretty eyes and 
that gentle smile. 

“I’m very sorry,” she said, going ont, 
“but we can’t take less than eightpence for 
this. You sec, it’s n very good plane, and 
very cheap at that. We really couldn’t 
take less-” 

And then the plane nearly fell from her 
hand as the man, tall, broad-shonldered 
and in working clothes, turned round and 
their eyes met. There was the face she 
had never forgotten, with its nigged out¬ 
line, square chin and the peculiar bar of 
eyebrow. Before her stood Harry Kaymes. 

In that moment too he knew her; he 
recognised the face of the girl with whom 
he knew he hod fallen in love at first sight. 

They looked at each other as if spell¬ 
bound, palsied to silence, and then he said 
stuttenngly, fumbling in his pocket: 

“Oh—er—yes—yes. I’ll take if, please.” 

She handed the shdhng which he offered 
to the assistant, who w'cnt-iusideto get the 
change from the till. 

“We-we met once before, I think,” 
stammered Harry. 

“Yes—yes—I—I think we did,” murmured 
Gladys. 

That was all. The plane was wrapped 
up, Harry departed, raising bis coarse cloth 
cap, and Gladys went back to the little 
sitting-room at the back of the shop. 

“Why, bless me, what’s the matter, 
girl ?” said old Claymer. “You look as if 
you’d had a fright. You’re quite white. 
Anything upset you ?” 

“No, 110, nothing, nothing, thank you, 
Mr. Claymer.” 

But there were tears that day when 
Gladys was by herself, tears Hiat sight 
before she slept, tears for—well, she hatdly 
knew for what reason. She had ’seen the 
face which she hod thought she would 
never see again, and now that the unex¬ 
pected, the almost incredible, bad happen- 
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ed, fact seemed to briug her no joy, no 
happiness. It was all so stranj^, so 
mysterions. There he was in a working 
man’s clothes; he looked poor. And she, 
well she was really poor. Oh, what would 

the end of it ail ? What good was in 
their meeting again ? 

And so (rladys went about her work 
the next day. Hie usual day’s appointment 
and business, distraite, unhappy. 

Ah, but in the afternoon the sun shone 
amiin, for as she walked out to do some 
odds and ends of shopping, there, not 
many yards from the shop, sauntering 
along as if with no partieular object in 
view, was the man who had bought the 
plane the day before. 

“May I walk with you a little way ?’’ 
he said. “There’s something—rather—a 
good deal I wish to say to you. I’ve been 
waiting here for i don’t know how long 
to see if you would come out, for 1 hardly 
dared to go in to ask for you. You re¬ 
member me, don’t you ? 1 saw that you 
recognised me.’’ 

“Yes, 1 remember you. And you—you 
remembered me too ?’’ 

“I could never forget you. You’ve 
never been out of my mind, out of my-’’ 

He stopped, and to herself (Madys sup¬ 
plied that word “heart’’-at least, with 
aglow of happiness, she liked to think 
that that was the word he meant to hare 
said. 

There was a gloomy, untended little 
garden square close by, where miserable, 
mngy trees and coarse grass struggled for 
an existence against the London air; just 
a little strip of a place it was, with asphalt 
aths and two hard benches. Here, as it 
y instinct, it being a lonely, (juiet place, 
the two turned their steps, and walking 
up and down the little pathway, the young 
couple, so strangely met again, talked 
shyly of themselves. 

“I’ve been looking for you every where¬ 
at least as best I could,” said Harry. “1 
found you’d given up everything-house, 
money, estate, and had disappeared. Why, 
why, did you do that—why?” 

“ 1 —I didn’t think I was entitled to it if 
there was a real relation living,” said 
Gladys, falteringly. She could not tell 
him the mote provoking reason why she 
had left f that his father had insulted her 
as he had done. 

“Ob, but that was foolish, that was 
wrong of you!” said Harry. "My father 


showed me a letter from ^our solicitor say¬ 
ing that you would give up everything, 
but yon ought not to have done that; no 
one—no one else had any right to it. Now 
tell me what you’ve been doing, where 
you’ve been all the time? I’ve thought 
often of yon.” 

Shyness was gradually evaporating, 
and Gladys told, with reservations, bow 
she had been earning her living. 

“And ;^ou, you ?” she said. “Oh, don’t 
be sorry for me. I’ve found good friends. 
I’ve managed to live. But we both seem 
to belong to the working-classes now.” 

“Yes,” answered Harry, rather shortly, 
“I quarrelled with my father, and I, too, 
have been earning a living of sorts. I’m 
doing odd jobs at some building works not 
far away, carpentering and what not— 
anything that may lie going. But a 
regular job is what I am after.” 

Gladys saw that he was keeping some¬ 
thing back. She wondered wny he had 
quarrelled with his father, bnt of course, if 
he did not choose to tell her she could not 
ask him. 

“I wonder whether we shall meet again ?” 
said Harry, when Gladys at last declared 
that she must lie going, “rve one fairly 
decent suit left for Sundays. D’you think 
next Sunday I might perhaps see you ? I 
thought perhaps if you went out—at 
least—that is ” 

Harry stopped—he felt as if he could 
have kicked himself—it was like asking a 
cook to meet her young man. Oh, well, 
hang it all, what did it matter? He was 
just a working man, and she was a work¬ 
ing girl. So he plucked up his courage and 
tried again. 

“What I mean is this. May I meet you 
next Sunday altetnoon?” he said. 

“Yes, if you like,” said Gladys, happy 
that he had spoken so frankly. “I some¬ 
times go out at about three o’clock.” 

And long before that walk on Sunday 
was finished-just an ordinary, prosaic 
wedk along deserted London sl«»ts—each 
knew that fate had intervened, had brought 
them together again, and each—well, each 
wondered what the result would be. When 
w'ould he tell her that he—Gladys felt her¬ 
self growing hot as she asked her own heart 
that unfinished question. And he was 
thinking—“What would she say if I asked 
her ?” What mattered it if the day was 
blowy and cold ? In their hearts was the 
sunshine of love, as yet unacknowledged, 
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ttntold, biding its time to burst forth in 
its beautiful splendour. 

And so love winged its way. Harry, 
with the cleverness of all true lovers, learnt 
that Gladys often went out after the shop 
was closed to make her purchases. Casual 
meetings grew into appointments; there 
came another Sunday and another, and 
then on the fourth he spoke. 

It was in an nnromnnttc street in the 
nnromantic neighbourhood of the Ele¬ 
phant and Castle, but the street was 
empty, also it was conveniently dim. The 
two had been to church together, and 
Harry slipped his arm through Gladys’s 
and she felt a little thrill run through her, 
for it was the first time he had allowed 
himself to be so intimate ; her breath came 
and went quickly. She knew—as what 
woman does not ?—that he was going to 
say something, well, something that she 
longed to hear. By instinct they both 
stopped. 

“I can’t put everything into words, I 
can’t say all that I mean,” 8.aid Harry in 
a low, strong, vibratixig voice. “I’m a 
poor hand at saying much, dear” (it came 
with a rush, the word “dear”), “but I 
love you, I worship you with all ray heart 
and soul. Could you love me just a little- 
just a little ? For you’re the only woman 
in the whole of the world for me. Could 
you, could you try—just a little ?” 

Gladys turned her head and looked him 
in the face fully, as a woman in love 
should, and without a trace of nervous¬ 
ness or shyness she answered ; 

“Yes, more than a little, tor I love you 
very much.” 

“My darling ! My own ! My ({uecn !” 

The words came low but distinct, and 
their lips met. 

What mattered lost money, lost estates 
and possessions ? What mattered whether 
he were just a casual working man earn¬ 
ing just a pittance, and she just a working 
mrl who might by politeness be termed a 
housekeeper? What mattered the whole 
world ? They were in love, love had 
spoken, and love had answered from heart 
to heart. 

CHAPTHK XIV. 

HARD TIUBS. 

“And you gave up everything for me ?” 

Gladys looked up in a sort of wonder¬ 
ment at Heny as they sat in the little 
room behind the second-hand shop. 


It wasjusta week since their marriage. 
Yes, they had been married in the littk 
old church roimd the comer. Old Mr. 
Claymer had given Gladys away, Meg, in 
spite of licing a married woman, was 
bridesmaid, and Ted was best man. 

Harry had written to Guardene telling 
him that he had found the girl he loved, 
that he was steering straight for the port 
of happiness, and asking him to come to 
the wedding and see that two people, even 
if they were poor, eoultl lie luipp3'. 

But Guanlene had not answered. He 
was probably abroad on one of his fre¬ 
quent trips. So little Ted, to whom Harry 
had taken a great fancy on account of hm 
pluck and manliness under mislortunc, was 
asked to be best man. 

And it was a happy little party in 
humble circumstances, just those five 
people, w'ho sat round the table in the 
little room at the back of the second-hand 
shop—it was early closing day, chosen on 
puniosc so that they could have a little 
wedding feast, which old Mr. Claymer in¬ 
sisted on providing, in peace. And when 
the old gentlem.'in, who had gone to the 
luxury of abottlcof champagne for the occa¬ 
sion, rose and rather shakily proposed the 
health of the bride and bridegroom, Gladys 
and Hairy looked at each other and knew 
that they wouldn’t change plaws with the 
highesi-Dorn in the land. 

Harry had secured the permanent berth 
that he was after, that is to say he had 
been taken on to the regular staff at 
thirty shillings a week, and on this sum 
they were to live—and to be happy, of 
course. Old Claymer, who seemed to be 
growing a little feeble, his great years, as 
is often the case, seeming to come suddenly 
n|)on him, nearly cried when Gladys sug¬ 
gested that she ought to be thinking of 
leaving him, that she must be with her 
husband. He said that Harry could come 
and live in the bouse ; that if she was so 
independent—here the old man nearly got 
cros.s—her husband could pay for his own 
and her food, and possibly she might con¬ 
descend to think that her services in the 
house and shop were worth free lodgings 
for the two of them. 

“Of course, darling,” said Harry when 
Gladys put it to him. “The old man has 
set his heart on keeping you, and> it wonld 
be rather nnkind to leave him in the lurch 
06 he was so decent to yon. So we’ll set 
up Qur tent here for the present.” 
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And now here they were at the end of 
their first week’s journey in marriaK. 
They were as comfortable as could he 
expected, perhaps more so than the aTeraw 
lahonrer earning, thirty shillings a week, 
for they had no rent to pay. 

They had just finished the arrangement 
of the weekly budget, the portioning ont of 
the shillings and jxncc, so much for food, 
so mneb for little incidental cxjicnses, and 
so much to go into the savings bank, and 
then suddenly Harry—old Claymer had 
long gone to bed—with an irntable gesture 
pushra the paper and pencil away. 

“Eighteen-pence a week!” he cned indig¬ 
nantly. “Bighteenpence a week! That’s 
about all there’ll be to put on one side for 
your dress, as far as I can sec. Pah!’’ he 
laughed bitterly, “how are yon going to 
get clothes out of that, you who ought to 
be dressed as—well, just as you ought to 
be dressed'* It makes me sick when I 
think of it, it makes me angry. And to 
think that it was through my father that 
you insisted on giving up everything ' Oh, 
if it wasn’t that—oh, that people would 
say that 1 wasafter yourmoney for myself, 
I should insist on your fighting it ont with 
my father, in the law courts if necessary— 
but it’s too late lor that now.’’ 

“No,’’ answered Gladys firmly, “I left 
the house and said 1 would not return, 
and 1 won’t. I’ll never take any steps to 
»t that money back again; I gave it up 
ireely and of my own accord. 11 there was 
a doubt, if it wasn’t absolutely certain 
that everything was mine, 1 wouldn’t 
kc^ it for a second; I couldn’t keep what 
I didn’t think belonged to me. And besides, 
your father’s suggestion—’’ 

Gladys suddenly stopped. She hadn’t 
meant to say that, it had slipped out. She 
bit her lips, sorry that she had gone so far, 
and Harry broke in quickly. 

“I know, I know, dear. I’ve known all 
alo^,’’ he said. “1 knew of the suggestion 
my father had made to you, and that was 
why I—why 1 quarrellea with him. I said 
it was inmmous—and so it was—to try 
and blackmail a girl into marriage, and 
then I walked out, and I’ve never seen him 
since.” 

“You—you, you did that for me. Harry I 
And you never told me that before! You 
gave up everything for the sake of a girl 
you had only seen once?” 

“A girl whom I had only seen once, but 
with whom I had Men m love at first 


sight. From the veiy first moment 1 saw 
you your face was always with me. I 
couldn’t bear tothirdc of yonrbeingtreated 
in that way.” 

“And you gave up everything for me I” 

Gladys repeated the words as she looked 
again at her husband, and then she went 
over to him, put her arms round him and 
kissed him gently, 

“And to think that after all you refused 
me when I with my money was thrown at 
yqur head! And 1 wouldn't even hear the 
sound of your name, hated even to think 
of 5’on—no, that’s a fib' But, after all, 
we’ve come together, and we’re mairied, 
married, married! Just fancy that! Why, 
surely that’s as good as riches, isn’t it ?” 

And so between the two marned lovers 
there was perfect understanding, and to 
see the working-man and his young wife 
living happily on their tiny income it 
would never have been thought that once 
they had lived in real luxury and would 
never have dreamt of cleaning their own 
boots, of mending socks, or patching 
clothes. But they were happy, and that 
was all that mattered. Out of the weekly 
earnings they gave themselves an occa- 
sional treat to the theatre, and one night 
as Gladys and Harry came home from see¬ 
ing a popular play from the gallery, the 
young wife astonished her husband by say¬ 
ing emphatically as they sat down to 
supper; 

“Harry hoy. I’m going to write a play 
and make a fortune. I c«lieve I could do 
it.” 

“Queen of Sheba, my lovely one,” said 
Harry, smiling and lighting his pipe,' 'yon 
know I admire you above precious stones, 
but—forgive your adoring slave asking 
you—have you ever written anything in 
your life ?” 

“Oh yes, lots of things! And some of 
them I’ve had printed too. I used to write 
when I was with dear old uncle. Yes, and 
sometimes I got paid for it too. But I was 
lazy, I think^, and I didn’t keep it up, 
though uncle always said I had brains.” 

“Well, now you come to speak of it. I 
have perceived attimes just atiny glimmet- 
ing of intelligence. Perhaps by and by it 
will mature.” 

“You’re a pig, and you shan't have any 
seats for my nice new play, and you shan't 
share in the money eitner, so there. Now, 
come along, master! See tbat tiie gas is 
ont all rig^ and we’ll goto bye-bye. Poor 
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old Mr. Claymer! Harry, I’m afraid he’s 
not to be much longer with ns. He looked 
very, very old when I saw him sitting by. 
the fire to-day, poor old fellow.” 

“Well, we’ll look after him as long as 
he’s alive. Has he any relations! 
wonder?” 

• “Not a solitanr soul, I believe, and not 

a fnend, though he’s got lots of acquain¬ 
tances round here, and they all like mm, in 
spite of his funny ways; all the same, I 
don’t think he’s got a real friend. Come 
along now!” * 

It was indeed ns Gladys had said. Old 
Mr. Claymer was undoubtedly breaking 
up. He was getting so feeble, so very 
shaky on his legs, though his brain seemed 
as keen as ever, and one day just a flicker 
of the old, assumed anger flames up when 
Gladys came in from her shopping. 

He was seated at the table writing, and 
it seemed as if he h.ad not expected her 
back so soon, for he hastily blotted his 
document and put it in his pocket, and 
then snapped out: 

“1 thought you said you weren’t coming 
back for an hour ? You’ve only liccn gone 
half an hour. What do you want poking 
in hew for ?” 

“pis.agreeable8 now!” said Gladys, 
smiling. “Who was it said ‘Let not your 
angry passions rise’ ?” 

Old Claymer was always amenable to a 
little joke, and he grinned as he reached 
for his hat and coat. 

“I’m going out, I’m going out,” he 
said. “I shan’t be long.” 

“Well, mind you’re careful, that’s all. 
I don’t likeyouto go very far by yourself.” 

“All right, all right! I’m not a baby!” 

• The old man left with half a chuckle, 
and when he came back in half an hour’s 
time -^ladys had l>cgun to get anxious— 
he arrived in a cab. That to him w.as a 
very unaccustomed luxury', for he would 
never spend an extra penny on himself if 
he could help it. He was not mean where 
the house was concerned, though he said 
he had to be careful, but his personal 
wants were never extravagant; in fact 
they were not even properly attended to 
at times. 

Charlie Collier, who was growing quite 
a young man, helped the old man from the 
cab into the parlour. 

VI don’t think he’ll last much longer, 
mum,” whispered Charlie to Gladys. “His 
breathing seems so bad.” 
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And Charlie was quite right. Old 
Claymer did not last rauen longer. 

He dropped into the cushioned chair by 
the side of the fireplace and smiled up ins 
thanks at Charlie, and Gladys noted what 
a pleasant smile it was. 

“That’s right, my boy, that’s right!” he 
said faintly, putting out his hand, “Always 
be kind to the old, always be kind—that’s a 
good boy.” 

“Now, how do you feel ?” said Gladys, 
undoing his comforter and coat. “Do yon 
feel warm enough? Won't yon have your 
chair a little closer to the fire ?” 

The breathing was a little steadier now, 
bntthe old, very old-looking lace was a 
strange, transparent white. The head 
nodded a little to and fro. It seemed as if 
vitality was being drained away, and 
Gladys, alarmed, b^'koned to Charlie and 
told him to go lor the doctor. “There now, 
let me luck the shawl round you and give 
yon this footstool,” said Gladys. 

Gladys knelt to lift the old man’s feet 
on to the stool and to tuck the shawl 
round him, and then as she looked up she 
saw his old hand wnvering and shaking, 
as if he were trying to reach something. 
At last he suecccdcd, and she saw what fie 
had wnntcd to do; he had wanted to place 
Ins hand on her head. It seemed to please 
him lor it’to be there, so she just remained 
in her kneeling position, and she heard the 
old voice which she had grown to love—for 
she saw through his rough husk—suddenly 
grow as strong as it used to be when she 
first knew it. 

“You’ve liccn a good girl,” said old 
Claymer. “You’ve been niy daughter over 
again to me. God bless you, my dear, God 
bless you And don’t forget Cramer.” 

The voice broke away and died off, the 
hand slipped. Gladys rose to her feet. She 
.saw in <a minute what had happened. Old 
Mr. Claymer was dead. 

It was just the death of sheer old age, 
peaceful and happy. No pain, the doctor 
said, just simply life flickering away. 

“He must have died happily,” said the 
doctor. “Look at his smile! Strange 
how happy the dead often look. The 
old man couldn’t have had a better 
death.” 

It was a blow to Gladys, the loss of 
this old man, for be had b^n so kind to 
her. But she realised that death must 
have come some time, and it bad come 
now in a peaKful guise. 
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Socheand Harry made the necessary 
arrangements tor his iuacral. 

They searched bis dcs^c to see if there 
wasany memjrandiitn, any trace of rela¬ 
tions or fnends, but there was none; just 
simply a few receipted bills and business 
papers, nothing else. All was in order; 
there was no money owing, apparently. 
There w.is a little bag containing gold and 
a folded piper, which explained that this 
money was for the expenses of his tnueral 
and to pay any outstanding debts of rent, 
rates, or taxes which might be due, but 
there were no other debts, the thm old 
handwriting said. 

And so they buried him, with the 
natnml sorrow that all must feel at the 
loss of one who was known anl loved 
when living, but tcmpi'red with gratitude 
that his end was peace. And many were 
the humble little tributes of flowers from 
the poor folk round, to whom old Claymer 
had been kinder than m inv ever knew. 

“All the neighbours h.ad a kind word to 
say for him, Harry," said Gladys that 
evening in the little room where the old 
coat and hat still hanging on the peg 
behind the door seemed strangely forlorn. 

“Yes. He was a nice old boy, in spite 
ufhis funny ways. But now, sweetheart, 
I’ve been thinking. We’ve taken the poor 
old fellow to his last lied—may God rest 
his soul—but we still have a duty to 
perform to his memory at any rate \\ hat 
IS to become of what he has left behind 
him ? Do you know anything ot his wishes 
as to his shop ? I suppose there’s a living 
to he made here ?’’ 

“I don’t think he made very much out 
of it; just about enough to keep himself 
and pay the boy’s and the assistant’s 
wages, and pay me and the rent. I’ve 
been thinking about it too, ILirry. \Vc 
can't stop on here, I suppose ?’’ 

“I don’t know what to do. We might 
stop here, and then some distant relative 
or another might come along, and wc 
might find ourselves in trouble and lie 
accused of trespass or something. 1 think 
we’ll go and see the Poor Man’s Lawyer 
—but 1 shall insist on paying something; 
1 don’t want things for nothing.’’ 

The Poor Man’s Lawyer is an admi¬ 
rable institution in the South of London. 
Three times a week, perhaps oftener, 
kindli-hearty legal men attend at a 
certain mission room to give free leg^l 
advice to those who are in nred of it and 


can’t afiord a solicitor’s fee; for those 
who can afford a trifle but not full fees, 
their assistance is also at call. 

And it was to one of these kind-hyrted 
men that Harry explained the position of 
Gladys and himsdt with regard to old 
Mr. Claymer’s shop. , 

“Um,” said the lawyer, “it’s a very 
funny position, isn’t it ? The landlord, 
of course, can claim possession of his 
property if he likes, f don’t suppose there’s 
n)ueh good-will to the business, and the 
stock isn’t worth a fortune, I daresay. 
You’re sure there are no relatives ?’’ 

“None that we can trace.” 

“Well then. I’ll tell yon what I should 
do. I should stop on there and keep the 
shop open. Keep a strict account of 
everything, and it any relatives turn up, 
or a will is found, you’ll he able to give 
an account of your stcwanlship." 

And so it was settled. Harry and Gladys 
stayed on at the shop, Charlie being pro¬ 
moted at a small rise of salary to manager, 
the former assistant having obtained a 
berth elsewhere. And another small boy 
was instituted into the outside work. 

“Hirry boy”, said Gladys after a 
mouth, “I can sec no good in keeping the 
shop on. It’s really not paying its way, 
and to make up the rent we shall have to 
draw on our savings—not much, only a 
lew shillings, but still they’Jl have to go. 
And every day the profit grows smaller.” 

“You—you don’t say that, Gladys!” 
Harry’s face suddenly turned pale. “Can’t 
we hang on here anyhow ? No, it’s all 
right, sweetheart, I’m not ill, but I’m 
worried, I’m anxious. It’s not for m;^8elf 
that I care, it’s for jou. I’ve been think¬ 
ing about you all d.iy. I’ve—I've got the 
sack. It upset me at fir.st, but then I 
thought, well, the shop will help. We 
shan’t starve us so many others are 
doing.” 

“Starve! Sack ! Harry dear, what do 
you iiiean ?” 

“It's true, dear. I’ve got the sack. 
Trade’s in an awful state—oh, you must 
have seen the poverty round here creeping 
on by degrees! I’m just simply an unskilE 
ed labourer, I go first. Therell be hundreds 
of others out directly, and with the winter 
coming on—well, I don’t know what we 
shall do.” 

“Oh, we’re not going to worry, Hdrry 
dear. We shall be all right. Perhaps trade 
io the shop will get better. I shall leave 



Charlie to look after it altogether, and 
then I shall get some work, yon see if I 
don’t. Then perhaps we can give the shop 
np altoKther and take the key to the 
Poor Man’s Lawyer as soon as we get 
something to do. Oh, we shall both soon 
get work. I’m sure. You sec, just at 
present we’re running the shop for nothing, 
and being out of pocket over It, too. Yes, 
we’ll give it up. Oh, wc shall be all right, 
old boy!” 

But all the same a sick iear dll^ 
Gladys’s heart that night. She had, indeed, 
secjn the signs of poverty creeping on with 
quick, hurried icet; she knew what dis¬ 
tress there was, she knew how scarce work 
was, but she had not spoken of it to 
Harry ; she had tried not to think of what 
might come, and now the blow had fallen. 
Harry was out of work. 

Out of work ! These to some may not 
seem such dread words, but to the poor 
they sound like the knell of doom. Out of 
work in the winter! 

Soon there was but little coal in the 
cellar, soon there was none at all. Soon 
food began to grow scarce Harry and 
Gladys pawned the few things they had to 
pawn, and Hairy gritted his teeth and 
swore to himself, as he saw Gladys growl¬ 
ing thinner and whiter, as he saw her 
shiver with the cold, while the takings in 
the shop grew less until they dwindled to 
nothing. 

Then came the day when there wasn't a 
penny in the little cash-box or iu their 
pockets, and they had had nothing to eat 
for more than twelve hours. Harry looked 
round the little parlour savagely. 

"I’m going to sell some of these things, 
Gladys,’’he said. “Nobody will come for 
them now. Let’s have a dealer iu and sec 
what he’ll give us for them.” 

■JHarry, Harry,” said Gladys gently, 
taking him by the arm, “they’re not ours, 
yon know, they’re not ours.” 

;T don’t care, 1 don’t care! I’m not 
going to see my wife starve.” 

“But you wouldn’t steal, Harry, would 
you ?’’ 

“Ym, I would, sooner than see you 
*, No, no, darling, I didn’t mean 
that, he went on, as he saw Gladys turn 
with a sad look on her face. “But 
it 8 hard to see you want. Wait, wait a 
minute 1 There’s Guardene! I’ll scad to 
mm. He must surely be back iu Bugloud 
by now. He’s never answered myktter. 


111 scad him a wire and he can telegraph 
tde some money. But the sixMoce! Where 
am I to get sixpence from ? There isn’t a 
sixpence m the whole of the htreet. Ah, ah, 
Gladys, what is it, what is it ?” 

Gladys reeled and nearly fell, and Harry 
laid her gently on the shabby old 
sofa. 

“It was nothing, dear, nothing,’’ she 
said faintly. “Only just a little momen¬ 
tary weakness, that was all.” 

But it was more than that; it was 
weakness caused by want of food, by 
anxiety, just the weakness of hunger. 

“Wait, w’ait there, darling! I’ll art 
some money somehow, 1 swear I will. By 
the God that made me. I’m not going to 
see you starve I” 

Desperate, maddened, out of his mind 
almost, Harry rushul out into the shop, 
snatched up the first few’ second-hand tools 
which w’cre in his reach, and hurried with 
them to the neatest pawnbroker’s. 

“Full up,” said tile pawnbroker shortly. 
“1 haven’t got room in the shop for 
another pledgi.” 

“Even the pawnbroker won’t help me I” 
said Harry to himself. 

And he offeted the tools at the shop of a 
dealer in old iron, who just laughed at him, 
and told him that he couldn’t afford to buy 
anything now, trade was so bad. 

“Like to leave’em. I’ll give you two¬ 
pence,” said the n.an, “and you can have 
’em back any time y ou want ’em.” 

Twopence ! 1 wopence ! Harry laughed 
as he stood outside with the two coppers 
iu his hand. Twopence’ And his wife was 
starving! She couldn’t cat dry tiread ; she 
wanted soup, something nourishing, some¬ 
thing hot. 

And as he laiighetl again, a man, pros¬ 
perous-looking, well-dressed, smoking a 
cigar, looked him up and down. An 
honest, worthy man, this, an ex-shop 
keeper who had saved money and retired, 
and to whom the words “out of work’ 
spelt nothing. This happened to be the 
nearest way to his destination, and his 
attention was attracted to this pale-faced, 
wild-eyed mao who W’as laughing and 
muttering to himself. 

“Twopence I Ever seen twopence be¬ 
fore ?” said Harry—his reason was almost 
taken from him, his teeth shotved in a 
horrid grin. “Twopence! That’s what 
I’ve got to buy things with for my wife, 
and she’s starving, starving, do you under- 
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itafld ? Twopence is all we have in the 
world. Funny, isn’t it ? Twopence!" 

Tie prosperous man retreated a st^ or 
two, fnghtcncd, and looked round fora 
policeman. 

"Twopence !" Harry stepped up to him 
again. “You look the sort of man who 
wonld have money about you. I suppose 
you wouldn’t lend me a few shillings, 
would yon, or give them to me ?" 

"Now then, now then, what’s all this 
about ? Move on !’’ 

A policeman had strolled up and given 
Harry a little push, and this roused the 
maddened man’s anger to irresponsible 
rage and blind wrath. 

"You—don’t you touch me! Don’t you 
dare 1” 

By this time the usual crowd had col¬ 
lected, and the policeman was getting 
anxious; his inspector might he round at 
any moment. 

“Now, come on, come on !’’ said the 
officer not unkindly. “We don’t want any 
scenes." 


“All right I’m coming.” 

“Very weu then, get on 1” 

The policeman gave Harry another 
push, and at that touch the flame of anger 
leapt right up to fever heat. Harry was 
in that state of mind when reason and 
insanity were just decided by a hair’s 
breadth. A red light flamed before him ; 
it seemed as if all the injustice of the world 
was heaped on his head, and before he 
knew what he was doing he turned, struck 
out with his fist, and the policeman was 
on the ground. 

Unjustifiable assault, of course, but for 
the moment the man was a lunatic, there 
was no doubt of it: Grief, anger, anxiety 
for his wife had driven him out of his 
mind. 

But the law takes no cognisance of 
such temporary iiis.anity ; it is hard and 
just. Harry received a month’s imprison¬ 
ment. 

(To he continacd). 


INDIAN RAILWAY SERVICES 


RECOUUENDaXIONS OI- THE 

T his paper has been prepared to show 
that, unlike the Indian Civil and 
certain other «ervices, the State 
Railway Revenue Establishment has no 
restrictions against pure Indians. The 
Secretary of State and the Government of 
India have laid down from ns early a time 
as the year 1870 (the State Railways 
having been started from about the year 
1869) that all appointments on the State 
Railways are open to Indians and every 
encouragement should be given and every 
effort made to pve the largest possible 
employment to Indians on the Railways. 
These declarations have fully maintained 
the spirit of the Parliamentary Acts of 
1833 and 1853 and of the Royal Pro¬ 
clamation of 1858. But under the arti- 
firial barriers systematically Imd by the 
monopolists, Indians, who in popula¬ 
tion number 99'91 per cent, and in 
English literacy 82 per cent of the whole. 


Poni.ic SER^ toils Commission. 

sit present hold only 10 and 6 per cent of 
the appointments in the superior grades 
of the State Railways carrying salaries of 
Ks. 200 and above, and of Ks. 500 and 
above respectively; while Europeans and 
Anglo-Indians who form only 0'09 of the 
whole population and 18 per cent of those 
literate m English hold 90 and 94 per 
cent of those appointments respectively. 

This paper has been prepared for the 
information of the general public and the 
Indian members of the Legislative Conocils 
who have been advised by the Royal 
Commission to watch and see that their 
recommendations in remrd to these 
.services are carried out. The paper also 
appeals to the Government of India and 
t& Railway Board to lay down with the 
assistance of Indian representatives snch 
rules and regulations as will give due effect 
to the recommendations of* the Royal 
Commission. 
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'fhe recommendations of the Royal 
Commission in regard to the State Rail¬ 
way Kerenue Establishment fully uphold 
the former orders and rulings of Gorern- 
ment and insure that until such time as 
suitable arrangements are made for the 
recruitment of the whole Railway service 
entirely in India, 50 per cent, oi the 
appointments piadc in India shall be given 
to pure Indians including Barmans. This 
is an advance on the existing rulings and 
orders of Government on the subject ani| 
it is our business to see that effect is given 
to this recommendation and that the 
artificial barriers which have so long 
stood in the way of Indians are efitctually 
removed. 

As far as possible, the references to the 
existing rulings and orders of Government 
have been fully given, ns they are likely 
to be forgotten owing to the lapse of 
time since they were issued. It is very 
desirable to have these rulings and 
orders known in India as widely as 
possible, as very few Indians seem to 
know what opportunities are open to them 
and how they can secure them. 

The recommendations of the Public 
Services Commission with regard to the 
various branches of the Indian Railway 
Services are contained in the diflerent 
chapters of the Report of the majority ot 
the Commissioners and in Annexures VI, 
XVIII, and XIX. With them should be 
read the remarks and recommendations 
at pages 373-8G and 391r-i8S by vSir M. 
B. Chaubal, K.c 11 -, c s i. and Mr. Justice 
Abdur Rahim. Annexure VI refers to the 
Audit and Accounts which comes under 
the Indian Finance Department, Annexure 

XVIII refers to the Engineering Establish¬ 
ment of the P. W. Department including 
the Railway Engineering, and Annexure 

XIX r^rs to the Sfipte Railway Revenue 
Establishment including the management, 
the Traffic, the Locomotive, the Carriage 
and Wagon, and the Stores Departments. 
The first two departments coming in 
annexures VI and XVIH embrace branches 
of the services which deal with railway 
work as well as work in other branches of 
Government Administration; while the 
four departments dealt with in Annexure 
XIX are entirely for railway Administra- 
^00, and it is proposed therefore to deal 
m this paper with this annexure mainly. 

In the introductory paragraph to aune- 

xure XIX the Commisnooen have remark¬ 


ed that State railways worked by Com¬ 
panies are administered by their Boards 
of Directors aud did not come within the 
scope of the Commissioner's enquiry. The 
Commissioners were no dbubt the best 
judges of the scope of their enquiry, but 
the Commissioners have themselves noted 
that the administrition of the Companies 
is “subject to the Controlling Autliorlty of 
Government ’’ The Slate railways, which 
these Coinpaiiies work as agents of the 
Government, are the ahsolnlc property of 
the Government and all appointments 
made by the Companies arc subject to con¬ 
firmation by the Government. Under these 
circumstances whether the appointments 
of stafi for the State Railways worked by 
Companies were within the scope of the 
Commissi oners’ enquiry or not, those 
appointments should certainly be made 
and governed bv the same principles 
and general rules as may for the time 
being he in force on State railways 
administered by the direct agency of 
Government, especially with regard to 
the unrestricted employment of Asiatic- 
Indians. The State railways worked by 
the companies form 72 IG percent, of the 
total mileage of the Indian State railways. 
In the interests of Indians it is absolutely 
necessary that the appointments under 
the companies should lie made on the same 
principles as may lor the time being be in 
loice on the state-worked railways. The 
Railway Board should, we submit, insist 
upon the companies’ following the Govern¬ 
ment principles before according their con¬ 
firmation to any appointment which may 
be made by the companies in contraven¬ 
tion of the Goverpment rulings. This is 
absolutely necessary as long as these com¬ 
panies continue under their present con¬ 
tracts. 

In repiv to the Hon’ble Sir Dinshaw 
Eduljee Wacha’s question in the Viceroy’s 
Council at Delhi on 28th February 1917, 
the Hon’ble Sir Robert Gtllan referred to a 
recent advertisement by the G. I. P. com¬ 
pany inviting applications from Indian 
gentlemen for appointments in the supe¬ 
rior grades of their Traffic department, 
and to the proposals which the Bast 
Indian Railway Company had submitted 
to the Railway Board for the training of 
Indians to qualify them for appointment 
as officers in the Locomotive Dmartmcnt. 
These were given as instances of the atti¬ 
tude of the companies to the question and 
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rights and pot fortvard their claims in a 
persistent manner, they are not likely to 
gain mnch by the present recommenda* 
Sons of the Royal Commission. These 
recommendations, as a matter of fact, do 
not go bejond what was ruled in their 
favour in 1878. As the orders of 1878— 
1879 have remained unfulfilled so long, the 
ad voca tes of I ndian interests should see that 
infntuic the orders are properly carried 
out by the appointment of suitable Indians 
on the selection committees recommended 
by the Royal Commission. 

ProceduK to he ioHowed in selecting 
recraits for the TrafSc Dcpattmeai.—Kt 
present the anointments in India are 
made in four different ways, viz. 

(a) by direct appointment of outside 
candidates, 

(ft) by appointment of Royal Engineer 
officers, 

(c) by promotion of Subordinates, 

(d) by transfer from Company-woikcd 
railways. 

The Commissioners have recommended 
“that, for the future, vacancui should normally 
be filled by direct rreruUment Piouiotions from Ihc 
enburdinate stufi should only be made esrtptionallT, 
and officers should not tie transfened fiom other 
Indian railways except to fill higher appointments 
for which no suitably qualified departmental officer is 
available." 

These recommendations are (jnite fair 
and should be adopled. The transfer of 
Traffic officers from the Company-worked 
lines will seldom, if ever, be necessary, as 
the officers on the CTOvernmcnt list will 
generally be quite as efficient, if not belter 
than those on the lists of the Companies. 

For direct recruits in India the Com¬ 
missioners have prescribed the following 
as a minimum educational qualification : 

(a) Candidates should either po^siss the digrie 
of an Indian Umversitr, or 

(b) have passed an examination of a correspond¬ 
ing standard picscribcd by Ooveinmint fur the Kuiu- 
pean Schools. 

(c) Passed students horn the Prosincial service 
class of the KurLte Bngmi<ring CoUigc should also 
be eligible for appointment. 

There is no objection to qualification (a) 
or (c), but (b), as noted by Sir M. B. 
Chaubal and by Mr. Justice Abdur Rahim 
in their minutes at pages 381-82 and 416 
of the Report, is a lower qualification in 
favour of Europeans and Anglo-Indians 
which -is not at all fair to Asiatic 
Italians. The danse (b) should therefore 
be omitted and an equal standard of 
qvafifications insisted upon for all, Indians 


as well as Anglo-Indians or Europeans, 
applying for Traffic appointments in 
India, as suggested by the Indian members 
of the Royal Commission. 

In England, the Commissioners have 
noted, the practice is to select candidates 
on the advice of a Selection CommittM, 
and the rules enjoin that candidates 
should either have had at least two gears’ 
experience of Traffic work on a British or 
Colonial railway or possess a University 
degree or diploma, or a recognised tech¬ 
nical diploma or certificate. In so far as 
it may still be necessary to make appoint¬ 
ments in Europe, the present method of 
recruitment, the Commissionei s have re¬ 
commended, should continue, and the only 
recommendations the Commissioners have 
made in this connection are 

Piibt, tint an offictr of the Slate Railways, being 
either an offictr on tlit active list or an officer on the 
letiieil list within five years of Ins retirement, should 
be eletttd to serve on tilt Lomraillcc ol Seltctiun, and 

btcoudly, th.it in choosing candidates for appoint¬ 
ment prefiiciue should he givtii to men with expeii- 
ence ot r.'iilwny traffic woik 

The qualifications required of candidates 
to be engaged in England, do not appear 
to be as high as those re((uired of Indian 
candidates to be engaged in India. Kx- 
pciiencc of English lailway working is 
very useful indeed but unless it is combined 
with a University degree or diploma, there 
is no justification for allowing a higher 
grade to candidates engaged in England 
than to candidates engaged in India, as 
noted in paragraph 13 page 341 of the 
Report. 

Locomotive and Carkiagb and Waoom 
Departments. 

The Commissioners were informed 

"that aptiiiintmcnts in India to the superior esta¬ 
blishment of tl esc two Departments wonld rarely be 
possible, because under conditions the requisite train¬ 
ing for diiect appointment is obtainable only m 
England, and mrmlitrs of the subordinate staii are 
oiihnarily specialists in a particnUr bianch of work 
without the educational and technical qualifications 
whuh would enable them to undertake the higher 
duties of the depai tments. 

"These conditions" remarked the Com¬ 
missioners, "should not be allowed inde- 
SaHefy to continue." (The italics are ours). 

“The best ol the subordinate officers should be 
given as comprehensive an experience as possibte of 
the vaiious operations of the department,* with a 
view to their promotion in dne course to the superior 
staff. Arrangements should "also he provided by 
which statnton natives of India with snitaUe edn- 
eational quaiincations would be able to serve as 
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nppreotiw pupilii in tbr thopi and Kunning-Shed)! 
or the SUte Railwaya, and 10 to reach the ttnndaid 
ofprofeMional trainiog preicrtbcd loi direct reel uit- 
ment. The rule ahoold also be laid dowu, as for the 
Traffic Department, that application should not be 
made to the Secretary of State for the appointment 
of an officer in England until it has been ascertained 
that no qualified candidate is forth-ruming in India" 
(Paragraph S, pages 338-;<9 o( the Report). 

The technical appointments of the 
Locomotive and th** CarriaKC and Wagon 
Departments of railways fall under the 
third group of Indian services, acconling 
to the division made by the Koyal Conf- 
mission in paragraph 32, pages 22—23 of 
their Report; In these services the Com¬ 
missioners thought that 

"d tieicrminetl and tmmahriie eHnrt shoiihl hi 
miide to prorifle Iwtitr tilacniiotml opiinitmutn\ w 
Imlij so timi it inin hi come iacre.i'-m-'h piMibk 
ionernitiii that cimiUrv the >.tnll aeeihti to unit 
nil uorm.il mituremenU " ( The italics om s ) 

They mention .specially the large rail¬ 
way worskshops in India to supply the 
needs ’of the Locomotive and Cnniage and 
Wagon branches. As all these woikshops 
have technical schools and drawing classes 
attached to them, all that is necessary is 

i To throw them open to lndi.in<., ni most of 
them are at present leservcd lot liiiiopcans and 
Auglo lndi.iiis 

ti To widen and enlarge the eonists ofinstrnc- 
tiun, so as to provide fat the suiiciioi glades as well 
as for the siibordinate appointments ol the teehnital 
brauehes of the railway service. 

The Railway and Railway-aided schools 
in India are shown in Appendix 29, j'agcs 
556-37 of the Railway Iloanl’s Adminis¬ 
tration Report, Volume II, for 1915-10, 
but evidently particulars of the draw’ing 
classes and technical schools connected 
vifith the Loco, and Carriage and Wagon 
departments which are almost tntircly 
reserved for Europeans and Anglo-Indians, 
arc_ not at all shown there. These insti¬ 
tutions arc maintained entirely at the 
cost of railway-revenue, which is publit- 
mone.y. There is, therefore, no justification 
for using them exclusively for a particular 
class of persona to the exclusion of other 
classes of the public. 

For such appointments as may yet be 
made in En^knd, the commissioners’ 
recommendations are contained in para¬ 
graph 9, pages 399-340 of the report. The 
present procedure in making these appoint¬ 
ments is described as follows 

Appointmenti aie made by the Sccrelaiy of State 
00 the advice of the Coniulting Engineer to the 
India Office. Candidates for the Locomotive depart- 


mrutmuet have had a good general and technical 
edncatico, followed by at least three yean' training 
m the eliopi ol a railway company and iix months’ 
training in the Running Sheds and firing. Candi¬ 
dates for the Carriage and Wagon Department mnet 
have served as pupils or appreni ices in the Carnage 
and Wagon or Locomotive sUope of a Railway Com¬ 
pany or in the Carriage wurki of a large rolling- 
stock builder, nnd in either case must have bad in 
ndditioii at least a veaiv' ivpetirnce as ontside_assist¬ 
ant on a British inilway The only changes in this 
procedure, the commibsioners have recommended, 
are 

i Thai preference should lit pivin to candidates 
who have passed the examin.itioii f ir the Associate 
inemhership of the Institute of Civil Engiueets or an 
eqiiivalenf test, anil 

II Secondly, that appuinlments should he made 
on the advice of n Selection Cimiinitter coniisting of 
11 representative of the India Oilice, the Ooveriiment 
Diiector of Indian Radvtass, nnd the Consulting 
engineer to tin India Olitce.” 

To these recoraraciiilations no objection 
ran be raised. It is of course understock 
that appointments ought to be mode in 
England only so long us proper arrange¬ 
ments arc not made for the necessary 
training of officers in India. It is hoped 
that the (government of India will appoint 
a eomniittec consisting of railway officers 
and representative Indians to formulate 
proposals for the training and engagement 
of appientices for tiie technical branches of 
the railway service. We need hardly 
repeat that the conditions ns to educa¬ 
tional test, rates of pay and system of 
training should lie on a uniform basis 
applicable to all appreutiies whether 
Indians or Anglo-Indians or Europeans. 

Until .such time, however, as suitable 
arrangements are not completed for the 
training in India of officers for the Loco¬ 
motive, Carriage and Wagon, and other 
technical Uegarlments, the Government 
should subsidize selected Indian students 
desiring to procewl to Europe, with 
suilablc scholarships to enable them to 
qualify themselves for such appointments 
on the Indian State railways under the 
conditions given by Mr. jnstiec Abdur 
Rahim in paragraph 03 of his minute nt 
page 417 of Volume 1 of the Report. 

Stores Department. 

At present recruitment to the stores 
establishment is made by selection from 
among candidates of “good education 
and suitable social position.” The Com¬ 
missioners were agreed that this, method 
should continue but it should be laid down, 
as for the Traffic department, that the 
candidates mast possess one of the three 
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qaaltficationt already rueationed aoder the 
Traffic Department. Oar ol^’ections in 
tbia case are two-fold ; first, the expression 
“suitable social position’’ is very vague. 
When a candidate possesses the necessary 
^ucational qualifications there should be 
no farther question of social position, as 
there is no common standard of social posi¬ 
tion. What Indians regard a high social 
standard is not admitted us such some¬ 
times by Europeans. Under these cir¬ 
cumstances it is best to accept the 
educational qualifications and general 
character of each individual. Our second 
objection to this is the same as in 
the case of the Traffic Department, viz., 
that the standard of education recom¬ 
mended for Anglo-Indians is lower than 
that required of Indians and must be 
changed as we have proposed in the case 
of the iraffic’department. 

The Commissioners were of opinion that 

"What a Store-kecpinji! oflicer tc(|aireb n not i>o 
much an advanced training in Ent'ini.ciinf'as exiicii- 
ence of the most kuitable method lui Ihe purchase 
and maintenance of stores and for bringing stores 
transactions to acecrant. bucb experience, as well as 
a knowledge ot the uses lo which stores aie put, 
can best m acquired in the department itselt, and 
can readily be assimilated by any one possessing a 
good general education " 

We fully agree with these views and are 
quite at one with the commissioners that 
“thereis no reason why it should not work 
satisfactorily, provided that only such can¬ 
didates are selected for appointment as 
come up to the rciinired educational 
standard.’’ The commissioners, however, 
have recognised that “other things bring 
e^al, it would be of advantage to an 
officer to have from the outset some 
knowledge of mechanics,’’ and they have 
suggested that “as between candidates of 
equal educational qualifications, preference 
should be given to those who had received 
a training tn this subject.’’ 

This, we think, is superfluous. There 
will be very few candidates, if ever, possess¬ 
ing the three-fold qualifications, namely— 
i. Good general education up to the 
degree of a University, 
it. Knowledge of book-keeping and 
■tores accounts, 
iii. Mechanical training. 

To onr knowledge there was only one 
instance, where a mechanical officer held 
the charge of a Stores Department in 
India. Ordinarily the three-fold qualifica¬ 
tions appertain to two diffisrent depart¬ 


ments, viz.,—Audit and Accounts, and the 
Locomotive or Carriage and Wagon. 

Gbnbbal. 

Obganisation. In point of organisation 
the various services fall into two main 
groups, viz, 

(1) Imperial and Provincial or their 
equivalents, and 

(2) Single homogeneous units. 

The arrangement by which the railway 
management. Traffic, Locomotive, Carriage 
and Wagon, and Stores departments are 
constituted as single homogeneous nnits, 
without the distinction of Imperial and 
Provincial Branches, has the Commission’s 
approval (paragraph 24). As regards 
the Engineering branch of the railway 
department, the commission recommend 
amalgamation of the present imperial 
and provincial sections viith a single 
service. “In this way,” they add, “we 
should achieve an organisation of the 
services based on the work which they are 
required to do, and not on the race of, or 
the salaries drawn by, their members or 
any such artificial distiction’’ (para¬ 
graph 26). 

The distinction made in the position of 
officers promoted from a lower into a 
higher service, the commissioners thought, 
“was not only indefensible in principle but 
mischievous in practice,” and have recom¬ 
mended generally that promoted officers 
be given in future the same opportunities 
as officers who have been directly recruited. 
Both should he shown on the same list 
and take senioiitir amongst themselves 
from the date < 1 entry on the list. 
Promoted officers should also be eligible 
on their merits for appointment to any 
post in their service. Except in the case of 
the Indian Civil service the commissioners 
also propose “that all promoted officers 
lie m.ide full members of the service intiJ 
which they are promoted.” (Para 27). 

To safeguard the interests of Indians 
specially, the Commissioners hare recom¬ 
mended the constitution of a committee 
for the selection of recruits to all the 
four different departments of the Railway 
Revenue Establishment. The appoint¬ 
ments by direct recruitment in India are 
to be made with the advice of a selection 
committee to be nominated by the Govern¬ 
ment of India. This Committee is to 
consist of three officials and two non¬ 
officials and will include two Indians. The 
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constitotion of the committee ia to be 
changed from time to time in order to 
deal with the claims of the varioas areas 
served by the railways, and the commis¬ 
sioners regarded it as important that all 
vacancies in the Revenue Establishment 
which require to be filled either in India 
or in England should be widely advertised 
(paragraph 11, p. 340). The Commis¬ 
sioners in the concluding sentence of para¬ 
graph 36 page 27 of their Report state 
that “in the long run the surest securitv 
for the employment of a due number 
of Indians lies in publicity and in the 
watchfulness of the representatives ot 
their interests in the various legislative 
councils.” 

However well-intentioned these direc¬ 
tions may be, no system of nomination 
will give general satisfaction. The fairest 
system, to which no reasonable' objection 
can be raised, is open competition, which 
ought certainly to be adopted for selecting 
candidates for the Traffic and Stores De¬ 
partments. As regards the recruitment of 
officers for the Locomotive and Carriage 
and Wagon Departments, the matter will 
be dealt with separately as it has many 
details which need full consideration. 

Conditions of Salary. 

The scale of salaries for the officers of 
the State railway Revenue Establishment, 
proposed by thcRoval Commission in para¬ 
graph 13 pages S-tl—42 of the Report, is 
much the same as is in force at present, 
viz., Rs. 200 to Rs. 3,000, per month. 
This scale, as will presently he shown, is 
very high' and extravagant. The only re¬ 
commendation the majority of the Com¬ 
missioners have made, isthat forincreasing 
the pay of Traffic Superintendent from 
Rs. 2,000 to Rs. 2,250 per month, the 
salary of the Agents or Managers being 
already as high as Rs. 2500 and Rs 3,000 
per month. 

Originally the scale of Salaries for State 
railway Revenue Establishment was 
Rs. 250 to Rs. 1200 per month ; it was 
■lightly altered in 1874; the maximum pay 
for the highest official, the manager of a 
State Railway, remained at Rs. 1,600 per 
month opto 1902, except for the manager 
of the N.-W. Railway whose pay was 
raised to Rs. 2,500 in 1889. In 1908, upon 
the recommendation of the special Com¬ 
missioner Mr. Thomas Robertson, C.V.O., 


the- pay of the manager N. W. Railway 
was raised to Rs. 3,000, and that of the 
manager 0. St R. Railway to Rs. 2,500. 
That recommendation was made chiefly 
upon the ground that the companies 
working the Indian State Railways on 
behalf of Government were paying higher 
rates of salaries to their higher officials. 
But it may be noted that the companies 
paid those salaries not out of their own 
money but out of the Government money 
placed in their hands. That wa.<) virtually 
no ground for raising the salaries of the 
liiglier officials to such high figures, con¬ 
sidering the rates ot salaries in force on the 
continental Railways in Europe which are 
given later. 

The salaries of high officials of Govern¬ 
ment in all Departments in India are very 
high in proportion to the average income 
of the people who contribute towards the 
cost of the administration. They take up 
a large portion of the revenue of the 
country, so that sufficient funds are not 
left for the real needs of the people, such 
as education, sanitation, etc. Taking the 
railway service, we find the pay of the 
highest official (Agent or Manager) of a 
Government-worked State railway is 
Rs. 3,000 and on some of the company- 
worked State railways, Rs. 3,500 per 
month ; while the lowest pay of an Indian 
adult employee is as low ns Ks. 7 per 
month, giving a proportion of 500 to 1, 
This is extraordinarily high in comparison 
with the proportion of maximum to mini¬ 
mum pay for corresponding posts on 
European Railways. Take lor instance 
the figures of the countries given below 

Mnximtim Minimam Proportion of 
per month (icr month mnxinmm to 
Ks. Ks minimam. 

1 Danish 

State Rv» 1083 ti =000 ST'jki-T.I. 12 to 1 

2 Swedish 

State Rys 1066 „ =1387. 7.'5 „ =63 22 to 1 

3. Not wij-ian 

State Rts 533 „ =450. 66 „ =53. 8 to 1 

4. Uerinnn 

State Rys lOOOmfci =750. 92 mks=80. 11 to 1 

5. Swiss 

Slate Rys 1230frk*=781. 117fr=73. lltol 

0 Belgian 

State Ryi 7.10 fr=460 00 „ =36. 8 to 1 

7. French 

State Rys 1583 „ -089. 75 „ =47. 21 to 1 

It will be observed that while the pro- 
portion in India is 500 to 1, the' highest 
proportion among the above countries 
IS 22 to 1 in Sweden, and the lowest 
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proportion is 8 to 1 in Norway and 
Belgium. The maximum salary paid in 
Sweden is the highest paid in the above 
European countries, and it is only 
Ks. 1387. In India it is Rs. 3500. These 
iilustratious clearly demonstrate the 
extravagant rates of pay allowed to high 
officials in India. No regard is evidently 
paid to the condition ot the masses who 
are made to pay the extraordinary salaries. 
No one can deny that India is a poor 
country and requires a cheap adminis¬ 
tration. The Secrcftiry ot State has often 
expressed himself in iavour of the larger 
employment ot Indians, so as to re¬ 
duce the cost of administration. In view 
ot the poor condition of the masses ot the 
Indian people, ns is evident from the mini¬ 
mum rates of pay for Asiatic-Iudians pre¬ 
vailing in the country, and the jinancial 
needs tor elementary, secondary aud gener¬ 
al education and for sanitary measures to 
stamp out the plague, malaria and other 
preventible diseases, it is imperatively 
necessary that the cost of administration 
should lie kept down. In fixing salaries of 
high officials, due consideration should be 
given to the minimum rates prevailing in 
the country, and to the income of those 
who contribute towards the cost of ad¬ 
ministration. 

In the case of the Indian State Rail¬ 
ways, the majority ot the Royal Commissi¬ 
oners have approved ot the rates now in 
force and recommend the increasing of the 
pay of one class of high officials, which can 
hardly be justified in view ot the facts 
noted above. 

Estauusumeni'. 

If the cost ot the Railways is to be 
brought down, and the mtcntious ot 
the Secretary of State to be carried out, 
then, in the words of the llon’ble Sir 
M. B Cbaubal, 

"The first item of imporUnce in my opinion [and 
in the opinion of all eiincated Indians] is the recom- 
uendatioa to im))Tove the permanent bouree oi re- 
ernitment to the services in India for complete instruc¬ 
tion in technical and scirntihc subjects, by equipping 
tally the existina institutions and storting such us do 
not exist and mating tltem capable of imparting the 
same high ktandard oi instruction as simuar institu¬ 
tions in the United Kingdom do. ft is this recom¬ 
mendation which requires to be acted upon not only 
to make tlik pru|)OBed entire recruitment in ludia for 
some of the services feasible, but in view of the con¬ 
tribution it must make to the industrial development 
Qt the country nod the imiMstus it will give to scieotK 


fie and technical research by Indians in their country." 
(Page 386 of the Report). 

No words are necessary to commend 
these views. Every Indian approves of 
them and will be delighted to see them put 
in practice, even though gradually it may 
be. Whatever arrangements are made 
they should be impartially arranf^ed to 
allow equal facilities to all, breaking up 
monopolies where such exist at present. 
No public institution should be reserved 
exclusively for any class of persons. 

While the writer was studying the 
system of education in the continentel 
countries of Europe, the question which 
often forced itself on his attention was how 
could those nations find the money for 
the magnificent school buildings and the 
salaries of teachers and other expenses 
connected with their elaborate systems of 
free aud compulsory education ; while the 
Indiau Government, we are so often told, 
is unable to provide funds even for a free 
elementary education of the people. lie 
conld not solve this mystery until he saw 
the scales of salaries they allowed to their 
officials. These rates, as may be seen from 
the figures given for the highest otheials of 
some of the continental State Railways, 
are considerablv lower than what this 
pour country (India) has to pay to its 
higher officials, while menials and lower 
clerks can hardly get enough to keep body 
and soul together. In Europe the ruling 
principle seems to be to give a fair pay to 
the lowest servants of the State and about 
8 to 10 times that rate to their highest 
officials. Here in India some of the highest 
Railway officials get as much as 500 
times the lowest rate as already shown. 
This is most extraordinary. There is no 
justification for this great variation. A 
high official ought to be satisfied with 
the honour of holding the high position 
and of rendering service to his people, 
without drawing unduly upon their re¬ 
sources. If Indian officers vied with 
Europeans in their demands for increased 
pay and allowances, they did so, because 
in the first place they had the example of 
the European officers before them, because 
they were getting so much less than the 
latter for work of a similar or at times of 
a more important nature, and because, 
in the second place, by accepting lower 
rates than those allowed to Europeans 
and Anglo-Indians they will have the 
stamp of inferiority marked on them; 
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and ior this reason thev are in a waj 
rieht in demaodine; equal pay and 
allowances with the Europeans and Aglo- 
Indians indiscriminately employed in 
India. 

To provide for the real needs of the 
country, the proper arrangement would 
be to lay down a scale of salaries fur all 
appointments on one basis, whether such 
appointments are held by Indians or 
Europeans. No distinction should be made 
in favour of or against either class. For 
such appointments, however, ns may have 
to be filled by experts not to be found in 
India, special salaries should be paid to 
secure their services taking into considera¬ 
tion the rates prevailing in the country 
from which such experts are to be brought 
and the extra compensation necessary to 
lie paid for bringing them nut to India. 
But such appointments should be few and 
rare, not at all in the high proportions in 
which we find the European and Anglo- 
Indian element in the Indian services at 
present. 

Restrictions on the employment ok 
Asiatic-Indians. 

According to the figures given by the 
Commissioners, on the IsL April, 1913, 
there were 11,064 officers in receipt of 
salaries of Ks. 200 a month and over, in 
all Departments of the Government of 
India, occupied by Indians, Europeans and 
Anglo-Indians as shown below; 




Number 

Percentage 

1. 

Indians and Burmans 

4 57J 

413.1 

2. 

Europeans 

4,898 

14 27 

3 

4ng1o-Indiaus 

1 59.1 

U-IO 


Total 

ll.OGf 

109 00 


According to the rates of salaries they 
were divide! as follows 


Salariei ul Salaries ol Salaries »f 
Kb 200 and Ks 500 and Ks 800 and 
abuTC above above 

No. Percen- No. Pereeii- No. Percen- 


tage 


tage 


tage 

1. Indians 4573 42 

942 

19 

242 

10 

2. Europeans 4898 44 

3691 

74 

2153 

86 

Anglo-Indians 1593 14 

351 

7 

lOG 

4 

Total 11,064 100 

4984 

100 

2601 

100 


The corresponding figures for appoint¬ 
ments on the State Railways {excluding 
those worked through the agency of com¬ 
panies) were as under 


Ks 200 and K* SOO and Ks 800 and 
above above above 

No. PerMU- No. Percen- No. Percen- 




tage 


tage 


tage 

1. laduins 

43 

lu 

19 

6 

11 

6 

2 Europeans 

.'130 

74 

237 

81 

166 

86 

3. Anglo-ltidiaus72 

It! 

42 

13 

17 

9 

Total 

417 

100 

'll 8 

100 

183 

100 


The total population of India according 
to the census of 1911 is as follows 

NutulM-r Percentage. 

Indians and Uuimans .llf-.babiirth 99'01 
burootaiis including 

Armenians 19l),7S7 O'OG 

Anglo-Indians 100,451 0 03 


Total .U5,15G,‘I90 tOOOo 

Taking for grantc 1 that all Europeans 
and \nglo-Indmns are literate, which is 
not true, the figures lor literates stand as 
follows 


Number Peiceatage. 

Indians and Buiinaiis 18,2'<9,340 9b 38 

Ciiropcm-t .lud Ariuiniaus 190,787 108 

Anglo Indians 100,451 0 54 


Total 18,5:19,578 lOO'OO 


A large number of the Indians and 
Burmans arc literate in Sanskrit, I’ersian 
or Arabic and the vernaculars only, 
while amongst the Enropeans about 
91,000 form the array with their wives 
and children, of the test a good many are 
in India purely temporalily for purposes 
of Government service or trade, the per¬ 
manent European population in India 
being very sni ill indeed. 

As most of the Government officers are 
required to possess a knowledge of the 
Eughsh language, the populatiou figures 
of hteraey in English are as under 

Numbei Perceolagt. 

Iiidiaus and Burmans 1,370,119 83 00 

Europeans and .Armeaiaus 199,787 13'0U 

Auglo Indians 100,451 G 00 


Total 1,070,387 100 00 

In the above table all Europeans, 
Armenians and Anglo-Indians have been 
assumed to be literate, which is not true. 
If statistics were given of those posse^ 
ing University qualifications, Indians will 
show a still better perceutagh. Even 
taking the above percentages, we find that 
the Europeans and Anglo-Indians com- 
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bined, who are only 18/ of 
population literate in Englishi hold the 
following pewiitages of appointments in 
the three dll isions in the total services m 
ladia and on the Government-worked 


Particalan 


Scale of 
fflonthijr 
pa/Ra. 


BaropeftSf & 
Aagio-fndiaa* 


No. 


Afflonol 

P*r, 

ffloata 

Sa. 


No. 


State railways 

SOO Kb. boo Rb. SOO 
nnd above aad itbore. and above. 

All Pcpai tiacnlB BS per ceul «I per cent. 90 per cent. 
Slate K tilvrars 90 „ 91 „ 94 „ 


Saperior offi¬ 
cers on Stale 
Railways 
worlicd 0 y 

the State. 200 3000 455 3,33,708 45 


Indians 


Amount 

per 

month Ri. 


26,425 


These percentages clearly show that 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians have a sort 
of monopoly of Government appointments, 
while the proportion of their population 
is insignificant. In the highest grades the 
Indians are totally absent. In the lower 
grades of officers we have but few Indians 
here and there. 

This point is vividly brought out in 

paragraphs 20—24 (pages 379—382) of his 
separate minute by the llon’ble Sir M. B. 
Chaubal, and the following extracts are 
quoted below to make the matter clear :— 

“If the three coraiuumties are taken separately, the 
percentage ofi Bnropeaiu, .Vnglo Indians and Asiatic 
Indians (eseluding the Indian and Pioviiicial Civil 
Services) stand at— 

48 7, 19'8, 31'5 in the Rs 200 and above posts 

80 0, 9-7, 10 3 „ 500 „ 

87-7, 6 9, 6 4 „ 800 „ „ 

"The very meagre percentage ol the Asiatic- 
Indians in the higher service ought not to be hidden 
Irom view by lumping the Anglo-Indians and the 
Asiatie-Indians together, under the plausible ci.case 
ofthe definition ol Statutory natives ut India in the 

act, 

"And owing to his colour and his Bnropean edu¬ 
cation, the Anglo-Indian finds it easier to get a dis¬ 
proportionate rwresentation in the public services 
of tne country. One has only to glance at the figures 
in the higher service in such Urpartmeiits ns the .Salt 
and Excise, Bengal Pilots, Burma laind Records, Cus¬ 
toms, Factorjf and Boilers, Forests, Indian Finance, 
Medical, (and Government oi India Medical), Sani¬ 
tary, Military Finance, Northern India Salt Revenue, 
State Railways, Survey of India, mill Telegraph to 
see how, as against the pure Asiatic Indiaus, the 
Aaglo-Indlaos have practically monopolised these 
Oepartmeata" 

So far as Railway Staff is concerned this 
is true not only of the higher appointments 
in the superior grades, but throughout the 
services both in the Subordinate grades 
and in the superior grades. The following 
figures are from a summary prepared from 
m classified List and Distribution 
Return ot the Indian Railway Revenue 
Batablishment for the half-year ended 31st 
Decembo' 1911 


Supciior offi- 
ceis on prin¬ 
cipal r a i I- 
ways worked 

by companies l.'iO-.'lSOO 1918 8,58,803 28 12,292 


Total 1 

Superior V 150 3300 1643 12,12,311 73 38,717 
ofliceia ) 
lipper Sub¬ 
ordinates oil 
State Rail¬ 
ways worked 

by the State. 60-700 425 1,35,302 164 40,980 

Ditto-worked 

by companies Not given in the classified List. 

Total officcis 
and Upper 
Subordinates 

as given — — 

above. 1908 13,47,812 237 79,697 

Audit a.nd Accounts Branch. 

The Audit and Accounts Department of 
Indian State Railways forms part of the 
Indian Finance Department, which is under 
the direct control of the Government of 
India. At the head of the department is 
the Comptroller and Auditor General. Of 
the nine Accountants-General, one is 
in charge of the Railway Accounts section. 
Its superior staff numbers 172 officers, 
lielow whom are 34 officers designated 
Chief Superintendents and Chief Accoun¬ 
tants receiving salaries ranging from 
Ks. 450 to Ks. 750 per month. For the 
future the Department is to be recruit^ 
for entirely in India. The Commissioners 
have rKommended that 3 out of evety 6 
vacancies to be filled by direct recruitment 
should be thrown open to candidates 
nominated without distinction of race. 
But what would prevent a larger number 
of Anglo-Indians being nominated ? 
The remaining f tbs of the vacancies ate to 
be filled by direct appointment without 
examination of candidates possesring an 
educational qualification at leastequivalent 
to the Bachelor’s degree. Such appoint¬ 
ments should be made by the Government af 
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f India on the advice of aaelection committee 
i; coniisting of 5 membere, two of whom 
' shall be Indiaaa. 

The ratM of salary are to be rednced for 
fntare entrants from 

Rs. 300-60-1250-50-2-1500 to 
Rs. 300-50-2-500-50-1050. With 
Rs. 200 during the period of probation. 

Ko change, is proposed in the pay 
of administrative grades beyond the 
conversion of the graded salaries now 
payable to Accountants General into an 
incremental scale of Rs. 2000—125—275Cf. 

For officers in Class I a scale of 
Ks. 1200—00—1500 and for officers in 
class 11 (the present class III) a scale of 
Rs. 300—50-2—500—50—1050 a month 
with a probationary rate of Rs. 200 a 
month should, the commissioners remark¬ 
ed, be adequate under the altered condition 
of recruitment, to attract candidates of the 
M.A. class to the department. For Indian 
Civil Servants, under training, they h.'ive 
recommended a scale of Rs. 1300—60—1800 
a month. These proposals would effect a 
saving of Ks. 3,11,319 a year. 

Knoinberino Department. 

The Engineering Department of State 
Railways gets its officers from the P. W. 
Department. The recommendations of the 
majority of the commissioners in regard to 
this Department arc contained in annexure 
XVIil of the Report. Their principal 
recommendations are— 

“1. That recioitmcot is to be made partly in England 
and partly in India So long as the lailic remains 
at iti present strength, the numlicr of vamiicics 
allotted 4u the four Indian Colleges (Rurki, Sihpiii, 
Madras and Poona) will be increased ii om IP ^ to 13 
annually, and to 10 annually w lirn the arrangement 
by which 10 per cent of the \ ncaiiries lilleii in Eng¬ 
land are reserved (or Indians is aliolishtd ’’ 

Oa this Mr. Justice Abdur Rahim 
remarks that if this suggestion for the 
abolition of the 10 per cent, be meant to 
discourage Indians from expecting appoint¬ 
ment in England, “f wish entirely to 
dissociate myself from it. On the other 
hand there sbonld be no hesitation in 
appointing as many Indians as are found 
to be well qualified.” 

We fully agree with these views. 

“2. Tliat the present Imperial and Provincial 
services should be amalgamated into one service, 
and the rates of salary of officers recruited in 
England and in India be as shown below 
(i) Assistant Engineers ftom 

1. England Ra 380-40—700-50-750. 

8. India Rs. 800-60-8-500-50-550. 
fii) Bserutive Bogioeers promoted from 
1. -Rs. 800-60-im 
3. -Rs. 500-50-1060. 
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dii) Superintendtog Bngineers from Imtli, 

Ks. 1500--4d0-^000. 

(iv) ChtefBagineers from both, 

Rs. 3600-60-8750. 

To these recommendations Mr. Justice 
Abdur Rahim attaches the following 
dissent 


245—Salaries, The scale of lotaries which I pro¬ 
pose for the Assistant Engineers appointed in India 
IS Rs. 300-50-3—500 and iur the Assistant Bogioeers 
appointed in England I piiipose a scale ufRa 390—40 
—700 For the Eeecntive Engineers there should be 
one scale of pay foi all namely Ks 7.'50—60—1350. I 
do nut agree in the proposals of the midonty, which 
have the result of increasing the pay of the Snperin- 
tending and the Chief Enginesiv by nearly Rs. 88000 
ayeai.” (Page 474 ol the Kepmt) 

The present scale of (lay (or Superintend¬ 
ing Engineers is Rs. 1200-2066, and of the 
Chief Engineers, Rs. 2500-2750 per 
month. 

3. The qualifications of ofiieers recruited 
in England have been recommended to be 
one of the Univcisity Degrees or an 
equivalent defiloma or distinction in 
Engineering (not meiely the A. M. 1. C. B.), 
with at least 12 montiis’practical expe¬ 
rience of euginecring work and in the case 
of candidates for railway department, 
practical experience on a Bntish Railway 
to receive special weight. 

In the ease' of recruits to be selected in 
India the maximum age is to be fixed at 
27 yeiirs. 

SunoRDlNATE ORADES OF STATE RAILWAY 
Estaiilishment. 

In dealing with the matter relating to 
the supenor grades of railway services, we 
have shown how Indians have been kept 
down m those grades. Now it is proposed 
to deal with the suboidinate grades and 
oflice clerkships. • 

Theie are eel tain ranks of subordinates 
to which Indians are not admitted at all. 
Take for instance the posts of inspectors 
employed in the Traffic, Locomotive and 
Carnage and Wagon Departments, Work¬ 
shop Foremen, Assistant Foremen, Charge- 
men, etc. Of course there is no rale against 
the employment of Asiatic-! ndians to these 
posts, but the Auglo-indians in whose 
gift these posts are, will not train Indians 
for such posts. As will be shown later, 
orders were received from His Majesty's 
Secretary of State for Indians as early as 
the year 1870 for the training of Asiatic- 
Indmns for all such posts, buteffeot has not 
yet been given to those orders so for as the 
training of Asiatic-Indians is concerned, 
although 47 years have elapsed since then. 
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In the classified List and Distribution 
Return of Railway Gslablishment publish¬ 
ed every half year by the Indian Kailway 
m>ard, we find not even one Asiatic-lndian 
in these posts in the whole of India. 

Educated Indians are employed only in 
the lower posts in the Uailway offices and 
at stations. A few of the office hands by 
' the dint of their character and good luck 
win some of the upper posts, but a very 
large majority of them are kept dow'n in 
the lower ranks. Any attempt on their 
part to rise in position is met with rebukes, 
so that they may not aspire to any higher 
posts. In the seventies and eighties, Asia- 
tic-Indians had fair chanees in the office 
clerkships but through the activities of 
the Anglo-Indian associations, it has been 
practically arranged with the Heads of 
Railway Administrations to employ Anglo- 
Indians mostly in the higher posts in 
offices as well as in the out-door posts of 
subordinate establishment of all Depart¬ 
ments. No rule to this effect appears to 
have been laid down but such is the 
general practice on almost all the railways 
in India, whether they are worked by the 
Government or by the Companies. 

In Railway workshops, Asiatic-lndians 
are employed as workmen who can rise no 
higher than the post of a ‘Mistry’ Edu¬ 
cated Indians are given no encouragement 
to join as apprentice mechanics ; those 
who apply for such apprenticeships are 
ofiered such low terms that they find it 
better to join as office clerks. 

At one time there was a rule which laid 
down that Asiatic-lndians were to get not 
more than two-thirds of the pay allowed 
to Europeans few the same class of work. 
This rule used to apply to high appoint¬ 
ments like those of High Court Judges, but 
in their case it has practically become 
obsolete. In the case, however, of Subor¬ 
dinate railway services it appears still to 
be in force, for we find the following rule 
appearing as Note (2) to para 213 of the 
State Railway Open Line Code, Volume 2, 
1908 edition 

"The maxima aalarua for Native Dnven, 
Sbantera, aod Gaardi ore fixed at twu-thirda nf thoae 
for Boropean. Pamees an not Bnropeana and can 
only, therefore, be allowed the rates of pay laid 
down for nativet.” 

This code applies directly to lines work- 
Bstabhl[ Government Administration, 
P^yjbijpilar rules may be found in force on 
je Railwayi worked by Companies. 


It is hoped the Government of India 
will now withdraw tUs obsolete rnling 
in the case of the lower subordinates of the 
Railway Establishment, in view of the 
following views expressed by the Royal 
Commission in paragraph 53 of the Report 
signed by the majority of the Commis¬ 
sioners 

“The advantages of equal pay for all officers, who 
do the same work, are obvious. Under such a system 
there can be no suspicion that Buropeans nre favour¬ 
ed at the evpense of Indians, whilst the danger of 
racial fcictiou in the sei vices is reduced to a miui- 
main ’’ 

The Commissioners, however, have re¬ 
commended certain distinctions in salaries 
between Indians appointed in India and 
Bnropeans appointed in England on the 
ground of higher cost oi training in 
Europe. That ground is certainly inappli¬ 
cable to Euiopeans and Anglo-Indians 
appointed in Indin to the subordinate 
grades. Whatever grounds may have exis¬ 
ted in the past for the distinction between 
Asiatic-lndians and Anglo-Indians as 
shown above, there is no justification now 
for treating the former differently. 

The treatment of Asiatic-lndians 
whether on out-door work or in offices in 
all Departments of Railway, viz.. Man¬ 
agement, Traffic, Locomotive, Carriage 
and Wagon, Stores, Engineering, Audit 
and Accounts, etc., on all railways whether 
worked by Government or by Companies, 
is that accorded to an inferior race. For¬ 
merly this prejudice did not exist in the 
form in which it is now openly seen. From 
the former orders received from the Secre¬ 
tary of State foi India, it is evident that 
the Government meant to do full justice 
to Indians in the Railway services. 
Indians were formerly taken at least 
in the clerical lines without any restric¬ 
tion of the sort which has been openly 
started since the Imperialistic move¬ 
ment has been set on foot in India and a 
matk of distrust placed upon Indians. 
A marked distinction is made between 
Indians and Europeans or Anglo-Indians 
to the detriment of the former. Indians 
are persistently put down as inferior, 
although in many cases they possess 
superior merits, so that Indians may not 
aspire or have an opportunity to nee to 
the superior grades. Indians of all grades 
on tne Indian railways complain of the 
preferential treatment accorded to Euro¬ 
peans and Anglo-ludians, anfi the result is 
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growing discontent and nnrest. Anglo- 
Indians are giyen higher salaries at the 
start, and are allowed rapid promotions, 
while Indians an started on lower pay 
and are systematically kept down through- 
ont their service, or are not allowed to 
enter certain posts. Anglo-Indians or 
Enropeans possessing no superior educa¬ 
tional qualifications are often put over 
Indians of greater merit, longer service and 
superior educational qualifications; they are 
given rapid promotions from class to class 
and from grade to grade; so that the senior 
Indians become subordinates of those who 
were at one time their (Indians’) own as¬ 
sistants. This is very galling indeed. No 
Englishman would put up with such treat¬ 
ment. Indians feel it quite as much as 
Englishmen would, if they were similarly 
treated in their own country. Indians are 
thereby made to feel they have the misfor¬ 
tune of belonging to a subject race. 

Some of the Departments oi Govern- 
menf, for instance, the Indian Telegraph, 
and the salt and customs, publicly adver- 
tiase exclusively for Anglo-Indian candi¬ 
dates, whenever they have to fill vacancies 
in their subordinate grades. A similar 
policy appears to have been secretly 
adopted on the State Railways, whereby 
Asiatic Indians are kept in the lowest po.si- 
tions, whereas higher posts even in the 
subordinate grades and in the clerical 
branches are given to Europeans or Anglo- 
Indians. 

The Railway Board; will, it is hoped, 
now withdraw the rulings quoted above 
from the Open Line Code and issue strict 
orders for equal opportunities and equal 
treatment to all classes of His Majesty’s 
subjects in India, allowing admission of 
educated Indians as apprentices in Rail¬ 
way workshops on the same terms and 
conditions as apply or ma;^ hereafter apply 
to European or Anglo-Indian apprentices, 
and that Asiatic-Indians may be taken in 
all classes of subordinate grades on Indian 
Railways, unrestrictedly as in the superior 
grades. 

Mr. T. Ryan, officiating Secretary to the 
Indian Railway Board, in paragraph 80, 
884 pi the evidence before the Royal Com- 
mission, in answer to a question bjr Sir 
Valentine Chirol said : besides a business 
concern the railways “were also a neces¬ 
sary factor in maintaining the security of 
tte counts both from a military point of 
view and from the point of view, of inter- 
l9%-6 


ngl security, and that hod to be taken into 
consideration in dealing with the recruit¬ 
ment of the staff. He thought, however, 
that a stall which could be relied on for 
the safe working of the railways shonld be 
adequate also from the military point of 
view. In fact the question of more imme¬ 
diate importance was the safety of the 
public, and this necessitated a very large 
reliance for the present upon European 
officers.’’ 

The Indian public in general, and the 
Indian Railway employes in particular, 
shonld thank Sir V. Chirol for getting this 
secret piece of information nut from the 
Railway Board Secretary. This explains 
why Indians are not trusted as they 
should be on their own Railways, and 
accounts for the cittraordinary conces¬ 
sions and privileges and the disproportion¬ 
ately large number of appointments, 
which are allowed to Europeans and 
Anglo-Indians, nay, even to Indian Chris¬ 
tians, on the Indian State Railways, under 
secret directions. Will some Hon’ble mem¬ 
ber of the Viceroy’s council put a question 
to ascertain whether this policy of not 
trusting Indians is being still followed by 
the Government ? It need hardly be said 
that there is no ground to justify this dis¬ 
trust so far as the conduct of the IndiAn 
staft of State Railways is concerned. 
These men have in the past worked and are 
still loyally working for the Government. 
In fact most of the work in all the depart¬ 
ments of the railways, whether indoor or 
outdoor, is done by Indians ; while Euro¬ 
peans and Anglo-Indians are employed on 
easy light work of what they are pleased 
to call supervision and signing of docu¬ 
ments wholly worked out and prepared by 
Indians, who are unjustly kept down in the 
lower positions during the whole term of 
their service. 11 is notorious that many of 
the Anglo-Indians are unfit for any hard or 
tedious work. By this we do not diny the 
fact that many among them are highly 
capable, but such are the exception rather 
than the rule. They are, however, given 
the soft work, good pay, rapid promo¬ 
tions and numerous other privileges which 
are openly denied to Indians. 

The rates of pay allowed at present to 
Anglo-Indian apprentices in Locomotive 
and Carriage Shops are suffidently high 
for the subordinate grades, while the rates 
laid down for Indians are so low that 
young men of higher, educational acquire- 
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raents are not nttractecl. They are there¬ 
by practically debarred from entering the 
railway workshops, while 6ne of the 
Kuropean witnesses, who gave evidence 
tieforc the commission, said that the work 
was not suited to Indians, that they did 
not like mechanical w'ork and complained 
that the wotk was dirty, that the men 
they had to work with were lower than 
themselves and that the pay whs not 
cdongh (sec paragraphs 81,260, 81,269 
and 81,272 in vol. xix.)- The last point 
alone conveys the real truth. 

Against the above opinion of a Buro- 
pean Locomotive Superintendent of State 
Railways, vve have the opinion of Mr. 
T. W. Tutwiler, the General Manager of 
the Tata Iron and Steel Works, which he 
gave lately before the Indian Industries 
Commission. In his opinion, Indian Work¬ 
men are "very intelligent and quick to 
learn”, “more amenable to discipline than 
the foreigner.” One of the reasons, he 
urged for the employment of Indians in 
preference to foreigners, is that they are 
better able to impart instruction to work¬ 
men as they know the language and the 
ways of the workmen and another reason 
is that they would cost much less. Prom 
his experience he could say that where 
Indians were substituted for Europeans, 
the wotk had not suffered either in quality 
or quantity. 

Similar opinion was expressed in 1908 
by Mr. T. Ilouldcrnft, late Carriage 
and Wagon Superintendent of the B. B. 
& C. 1. Railway. 

The present writer, from his personal 
observations in large mechanieal works 
both in India and in Europe extending 
over a period of more than 20 yeats, is of 
opinion that Indian mechanics aie second 
to none in skill and pet severance, and in 
fine work they are far more p.itient and 
artistic than any found in Modern Europe. 

It may be noted that the evidence re¬ 
corded by tne Royal Commission on the 
Railway Department, was taken from 
European or Anglo-Indian olHeials only; 
although written statements were submit¬ 
ted by three Asiatic-lndinns, vide items 1, 
9, and 10 of appendix viii, page 110 of 
volume xix of tne Report, none of them 
was called before the Commission to give 
oral evidence. Even their written state¬ 
ments have not been embodied in the evi¬ 
dence. The whole of the evidence recorded 
•-{« therefore one-sidrf and 


casts vague and unfounded reflections 
against Indians which Indians were allow¬ 
ed no opportunity to refute. 

Trainixo of Officers and subordinates 

FOR THE TECHNICAL DEPARTMENTS 
OF State Railway. 

As already stated the recommendations 
of the Royal Commission are that 

“A determined and immediate eSort should be 
made to provide better edncational opportuaitiei in 
India, 80 that it may become increasingly possible 
to recruit in th,it c luntry (India) the Stan needed to 
meet all not mil requirements ” 

Upon this the Ilon’ble Sir Mahadev B. 
Clmuhdl in paragraph 19 of his separate 
minute (page 379 of the Report) has 
remarked: 

"Tins nioinineiuliition has my full concurrence, 
and 1 only wish that the ucommcndationv os re¬ 
gards these SCI rii-es he given cdect in practice with 
the same sympatliclic spirit iii which they have been 
concdvcil The leir enlcrlamed as regards these 
SCI vices III the third g< oup is that pcrlmps an indefi¬ 
nite lengh of time iiuy he taken in 'Indiamsing' 
tliciii and that as they become India-teciuilcd, Asiatic- 
Inilnns wuiiIJ nut lie selected for them in due pro¬ 
portion, and they imy hccome like the present 
lecruiteil in India services, in which as pointed out 
Inter, the proportion oi Asiatic Indians to Europeans 
and Anglo Indi ins is only 23, h 3 and 6 3 per cent, 
in posts with salaries of Rs 200 and above, Rs. 300 
and aliove, and Rs 800 and above, respectively." 

These fears are very well-founded, for 
has not the European and Anglo-Indian 
combination completely kept Asiatic- 
Indians, during the last 47 years, out of the 
appointments of Foremen mechanics which 
were ordered by the Secretary of State for 
India in 1870 to Ite made entirely in India 
from among Asiatic-Indiansand Europeans 
or Anglo-Indians. 

The recommendations of the KojraljCom- 
tnission are for the supetior officials, and 
apply with greater force to the subordinate 
staff as well. As icgards the latter, a 
similar direction ivas received from the 
Secretary ol Slate lor India in 1870 and 
was circulated to the Local Governments 
and Administrations in Government of 
India P. W. D. Circular No. 35 dated 
29th June 1870 (See Supplement to the 
G.izette of India dated 23rd July 1870), 
ill which the Government of India strongly 
impressed on the superior officers of the 
Public Works Department, the great 
advantage “of endeavouring, as far as 
possible, to train the natives of the country 
in all those branches of handicraft that 
are necessary to the construction and 
maintenance of railways.” It was pointed 
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out that every large work of the magni¬ 
tude of a railway or canal, and every 
shop in connection with such, forms 
a training school for artizans ; and from 
these, there is no doubt, that some suited 
for the position of foremen could be 
obtained.” To ensure this result it was 
expressly enjoined that “it will probably 
be necessary to attach a school to each 
'nrge shop, which likely men should be 
^ t^couraged to attend, and those that give 
V ‘omise of rising to the responsible position 
of foremen should be helped, and their 
practical knowledge supplemented with 
Iheoreticar training and some instruction 
in drawing.” “The success of the experi¬ 
ment,” added the Government of India, 
“will of course depend mainly on the tact 
and judgment and energy of the men at the 
head of the Shops ; but His Exeellcncy in 
Council sees no reason to doubt the success¬ 
ful issue of the experiment, if the object is 
put before these supervisors as one to 
which the Government of India attaches 
much importance, and if the Local Govern¬ 
ments interest themselves in securing its 
accomplishment.” 

These orders were issued in the year 
1870, i.e., 47 years ago, but what do we 
find as a result of those orders ? Not a 
single Asiatic-lndian has up to this time 
found a place in the list of Foremen 
Mechanics throughout the Indian Railways. 
Technical Schools with Drawing Classes 
and Night SchooLs for general education of 
apprentices have been established in con¬ 
nection with the Locomotive and Carriage 
and Wagon workshops of all the principal 
railways in India since those orders were 
issued but almost all of them have been 
reserved exclusively for European or 
Anglo-Indian lads. 

From his personal knowledge the pre¬ 
sent writer gives an account of these 
Khools on the Kajputan.i-Malwa State 
Railway which was worked by Govern¬ 
ment up to the end of 188-t. He joined 
tms Railway in 1880, when the schools of 
the above description were open in connec¬ 
tion with its workshops at Ajmer. Pro¬ 
bably there was no intention in those days 
to exclude Asiatic-Indians but as Indian 
workmen employed in the shops were, and 
are still, mostly illiterate in English, they 
could not join those schools and classes. 
No attempt was, however, made to give 
any education to Indian boys employed in 
the workshops; in fact they were treated 


as work-people, not at all as apprentices. 
The technical school with Drawing Class 
and the Night School in connection with 
the Locomotive Workshops, to which 
European and Anglo-Indian apprentices 
of the Carnage and Wagon Shops were 
also admitted, have cventu|[i|ly become 
exclnsive institutions for Europeans and 
Anglo-Indians only. 

About the year 1897, when the present 
writer was m the Head Office of the 
Carriage and Wagon Department at Ajmer, 
he iiersuaded the late Carriage and Wagon 
Suiierintendent to open a Drawing class 
and a Night School lt>r Indian apprentices 
at Jonesganj, on a small scale. After 
several years the Locomotive Superintend¬ 
ent also opened a small school for Indian 
boys of his shojis, with lower rates of pay 
for Indian apprentices, viz., half of those 
which had been fixed for the Jonesganj 
class by the late Carriage and Wagon 
Superintendent. After useful work dor 
19 years, the Jonesganj Drawing Class and 
Night School were closed in 1916. It gave 
instruction to 20—40 hoys annually 
during its cxistcuce, and turned out some 
good mechanics, but it is a matter of 
regret that it has been closed. 

Probably other railways in India have 
recently started for Indian apprentices 
such schools of a lower grade than those 
lor Europeans and Anglo-Indians. In such 
schools sons of illiterate workmen already 
employed in the Workshops are admitted, 
educated Indians are practically kept out 
by the low-rates of wages offered. While 
Anglo-Indian apprentices arc on some of 
the railways allowed Ks. 20—2.i fier month 
to begin with, rising by annual inereroent 
to 30 per month in the fifth or final year 
of ajiprentiecship, Indians arc allowed only 
4 annas per day, about Ks. 6-8-0 per month, 
in the first year, rising to 10 annas per 
day or about Ks. 16 per month in the fifth 
year. And the training given to Indians 
is of a lower grade, so that they cannot 
expect to rise beyond the post of a Mistiy 
or Carriage Examiner. Of course there are 
a few exceptions where sympathetic officers 
in charge of Railway workshops have 
taken educated Indians as apprentices in 
Workshops and trained them with satis¬ 
factory results. One of the apprentices 
who was a graduate of the Ajl^babad 
University, was trained in the Carriage and 
Wagon Workshop at Ajmer, rose to the 
rank of an Assistant Electrical Foreman 
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on Rs. 273 per month. Since his premature 
death another Indian has taken his place. 
Another graduate of the Allahabad Uni- 
▼ersity has been trained in the Workshop 
Laboratory in connection with the Steel 
Foundry and 1 .S cieditably working as an 
Analytical (^emist. Both these graduates 
were started at about Ks. 1-14 per day 
rising to Rs 3-12 per day in the fifth year 
of their apprenticeship. If educated Indians 
be admitted on similar terms, there will 
be many willing to join, and the wishes of 
His Majesty’s Ooveniment expressed in 
1S70 will be fully realised in a few years. 

The question now before the Railway 
Board and the Government of India is 
how to give practical effect to the recom¬ 
mendations of the Royal Commission. 
As the noble wishes and instructions issued 
by the Government of India since 1X70 
have been somehow nullified, it is doubly 
necessary to lay down the rules and orders 
in such a manner that there should be no 
loop-hole for evading them in future. The 
rules and orders now necessary are re¬ 
quired not only for the subordinate grades 
but also for the superior grades ol the 
Locomotive and the Carriage and Wagon 
Departments ; including the Electrical and 
Signal Departments of all State Railways, 
whether worked by the agency of Com¬ 
panies or by the direct agency of Govern¬ 
ment. 

The following proposals are submitted 
for their consideration 

(1) The technical schools at present 
established in connection with the Loco¬ 
motive and Carriage and Wagon work¬ 
shops of State Railways worked by 
Government and by companies should be 
thrown open to Indians, as they are at 
present reserved for Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians, and the courses of instruction 
widened and raised, so as to provide 
classes both for tbe superior and the 
s'lbordinate grades of these Departments. 

(2) Uniform rules may be laid down 
for the admission of apprentices, Indians 
ns well as Anglo-Indians and Europeans, 
togetlier with uniform scales of pay to be 
allowed to such apprentices during the 
period of training. 

Both these questions should be considered 
by a committee of Railway officers with 
an equal number of representative Indians. 
These arrangements, ns remarked by the 
Royal Commission, can be made without 
much expenditure, and should be made 


immediately so as to secure in due time an 
adequate number of officers from India 
to meet the normal requirements of the 
technical Departments. (Paragraphs 32 
and 35, pages 23 and 27 of the Report). 

No educational qualification is given by 
the Commissioners for apprentice ptmils 
to be taken in the Locomotive and Car¬ 
riage and Wagon Workshops and Running 
Sheds for professional training up to the 
standard prescribed for direct recruitment. 
This standard is given in the case of re- 
criiits selected in England as follows 

I. Cdndiilatei for Loco OepartmeDt must have 
had a good general and teebtucal cduca'tioii, followed 
by at least three years* training in the shops of a 
railway ond six months' training in the Running 
Sheds and bring. 

II Candidates for the Carriage and Wagon De¬ 
partment mast have sei red as pnpils or apprentices 
in the Carridge and Wagon or Locomotive Shops ol 
a tailway or m the Coinage Woiks of a large rolling 
stock builder and in either rase must have had in 
addition at least a year's experience as outside 
assistant on a Railway. 

TheGovernmeut of India will have to 
lay down the reriuisite qualifications 
which, it need hardly be repeated, sliould 
be ol one uniform standard for all appren¬ 
tices, whether pure Asiatic-Indiaiis or 
Anglo-Indians or Europeans. As the 
training of apprentices will take more 
than 31 * years, it is desirable that the 
apprentices should begin as early as pos- 
siliie after they have acquired the necessary 
general and technical ecfucation. 

The present wiiter consulted in June, 
1011, the late Mr. Robertson of the firm of 
the Government Consulting Engineers in 
London, Messrs. Rendel and Robertson, 
13-14 Dartmouth Street, London, who 
was good enough to say that the proper 
training for a Locomotive or Carriage and 
Wagon officer's line takes about seven 
years, say from the age of 17 to 24, i.e., 
3 years for the theoretical course in an 
institution like the Manchester School of 
Technology, and tour years for practical 
training in a workshop. 

The famous firm of Messrs. Vickers 
Limited takes paid apprentices for train¬ 
ing in tlieir works at Barrow-in-Furness, 
between the ages of 16 and 18 years, 
selected by half-yearly examinations held 
in January and July of each year in the 
following subjects 

Aiithmetic—To Vulgar and Decimal Fractiona; 
Meniuration of Plane Figure! (iaeludieg prooeHkt 
oftriaaglcB), and capacitiei of Tanks and Veueli. 
Uie of contracted metnods. 



Al«br«—PnadaowaUl Bolei; Simple eqaatiom 
and Problemi prodncing lame. 

Geometrj->(P/afle)—Propertiu of Trianglei, 

Cirelei, Rectilineal Pigurn. Simple Graphi. 

Geometry>^So/i(f)—Principle* of Blemeatary Pro¬ 
jection with Simple Section* and Side Elerationi. 

Ail apprentices are advised to enrol 
themselves at the beginning of their ap¬ 
prenticeship as.students in one of the local 
Evening Schools, or, if properly qualified, 
in tJie Technical ^hool, and to take one of 
the fall courses of instruction set out in the 
prospectus issued by the Local Education-, 
al Authority. Provided that satisfactory 
evidence is given of regular attendance 
throughout the session, such apprentices 
may, as vacancies arise, compete lor entry 
into the Drawing ofiiee. 

The firm allows apprentices permission 
to attend a Technical College and count 
the time spent at the college (in no case 
exceeding two years), towards the com¬ 
pletion ol their apprenticeship, which takes 
5 years from the date of commencement, 

The firm undertakes to give such ap¬ 
prentices employment during college vaca¬ 
tion at rates of pay corresiponding to the 
year of service, counting the years as con¬ 
tinuous ; and allows prizes and scholar¬ 
ships to encourage the apprentices. 

If India were to adopt a similar course it 
would l)e proper -to prescribe the matri¬ 
culation testior admission of apprentice 
pupils for the superior grades of the techni¬ 
cal Departments, and the middle school 
test lor the subordinate grades. 

The political bodies of India have been 
requesting the Secretary of State lor India 
to secure the admission of Indian students 
to the Workshops of those companffis in 
England which supply stores lor Indian 
requirements. But they seeufcnever to have 
thought of the score of the central work¬ 
shops, besides the numerous district work¬ 
shops, existing in our own country, be- 
lon^ng to our own State Railways, where 
technical training can be ^ven to Indian 
students, only if the Government of India 
be asked to make the necessary arrange¬ 


ments with the anthoritMS of the Govern¬ 
ment and the companiai entrusted with 
the working of the State property. The 
principal central workshopjs are established 
at the following places in the diffisrent 
provinces of India 


Brno*!.. 

i. 1 

3. Kanchrapara H. U. Kailway. 

Bombay. 

4 Parel B B & C 1. & O.l.P. Rv*. 

6. Ilabli M. & S M, Railway 

Madras 

6 Perambor M & S M Railway. 

7. Negapatam S 1 Railway. 


8 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14 

I.! 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19 


United Provinces or Agra and Oudh 


Lucknow 

0 E: R Railway. 

Gorakhpur 

B. & N. W Railway. 

Itatoagar 

R & K. Railway. 

Jhan*t 

G I. P. Kailway. 


Panjvu 

Lahore 

N W Railway. 

Raifutana and A|UEH. 

A|mcr 

B. B & C. I. Railway. 

Jodhpur 

j. B Railway. 

Cl HlUAL PKUY1NCL<) 

Kharagpur 

B N. Railway. 

Scenndetabad 

N. G.8. Railway. 


Kathuwar. 

Bbavnagar. 



.\<iSAM 

Pabaitali 

A. B. Kail way. 


Di'kma, 

Insem 

Bnrmah Railway*. 


These workshops may find attaining 
ground for mechanics and Mechanical and 
Electrical Engineers not only for the Indian 
railways but also for many other classes of 
industrial works for India. The attention of 
onr Government and the leaders of the public 
is specially drawn to the facilities available 
in our own country, the control of which 
rests entirely with the Government of 
India. To make India self-supporting, the 
railway workshops, where wanting in 
up-to-date machinery, should be supplied 
with the best and latest equipment. 


Chandrika Psasasa, 

jonesganj, Ajmer. 

30th June, 1917. 
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THE EDITOR 

By Sir Rabindranath Tagure. 


W niLlJ ray wife was alive 1 did not 
pay much attention to Probha. 
As a matter ot fact 1 thought a 
great deal more about Probha’s mother 
than I did of the child herself. 

At that time, my dealing with her was 
superficial, limitea to a little jietting, 
listening to her lisping chatter, and occa¬ 
sionally watching her laugh and play. 
As long as it was agreeable to me, I used 
to fondle her; but as soon as it threatened 
to become unpleasant, I would surrender 
her to her mother with the greatest 
readiness. 

At last, on the untimely death of my 
wife, the child dropped from her mother’s 
arms into mine, and 1 took her to my 
heart. 

But it is difficult to .say whether 1 con¬ 
sidered it more my duty to bring up the 
motherless child with redoubled care, than 
the daughter thought it her duty to take 
care of her wifeless father with an excess 
of attention. At any rate it is a fact that, 
from the age of six, she began to assume 
the role of housekeeper. It was quite 
clear that this little giil constituted herself 
the sole guardian of her father. 

I smiled inwnnlly, but surrendered myself 
completely to her bauds. 1 soon saw that 
the more inefficient and helpless I was, the 
better pleased she became. I found that 
even if I took down my own clothes from 
the peg or went to get my own umbrella, 
•he put on such an air of offended dignity 
that is was clear that she thought I had 
usurped her right. Never before had she 
assessed such a perfect doll as she now 
ad in her father, and so she took the 
keenest pleasure in feeding him, dressing 
him, and even putting him to bed. Only 
when I was teaching her the element of 
Arithmetic, or the First Reader, had I the 
opportunity of summoning up my parental 
authority. 

Every now and then the thought 
troubled me as to where 1 should be able 
to get enough money to provide her 
with a dowry for a suitable bridegroom. 


1 was giving her a good education, but 
what would happen if she fell into the 
hands of an ignorant fool ? 

* I made up my mind to earn money. I 
was too old to get employment in a 
Government office, and 1 had not the 
influence to get work in a private one. 
.After a good deal of thought, I decided 
that I would write books. 

If you make holes in a bamboo tube, 
it will no longer hold either oil or 
water, in fact its power of receptivity 
is lost: but if you bio.w through it, then, 
without any expenditure, it will produce 
musical sounds. I felt quite sure that the 
man, who is not useful, can be ornamental, 
and he who is not productive in other 
fields can at least produce literature. 
Encouraged by this thought, 1 wrote a 
farce. People said it was good, and it was 
even acted on the stage. 

Once having taste ,of fame, I found 
myself unable to stop pursuing it further. 
Days and days together 1 went on writing 
farces with an agony of determination. 

Probha would come with her smile, 
and remind me gently, “Father, it is time 
for you to take your bath ’’ 

And I would growl at her, “Go away, 
go away, can’t you see that I am busy 
now ’ Don’t vex me.’’ 

The poor^^ child would leave me 
unnoticea, witli a face dark like a lamp 
whose light has been suddenly blown 
out. 

I drove the maid-servants away, and 
lieat the man-servants, and when beggars 
came and sang at my door I would get up 
and run after them with a stick. My 
room being by the side of the street, 
passersby would stop and ask me to tell 
them the way ; but 1 would request them 
to take the road to Jericho. No one took 
it into serious consideration, that I was 
engaged in writing a screaming farce. 

Yet 1 never got money in the measure 
that I got fun and fame. But that did 
not trouble me, although in the meantime 
all the potential bridegrooms were grow- 
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iag up for other bridcit, whose parents did 
not write farces. 

But just then nn excellent opportunity 
came my way. The landlord of a certain 
village, Jahirgram, started a newspaper 
and sent a request that I would become 
its editor. I agreed to take the post. 

For the first few days I wrote with 
such fire and zest, that people used to 
point at me when I went out into the 
street; and I began to feel around mjr 
forehead the presence of a halo of a brilh, 
ance of the first magnitude. 

Next to Jahirgram was the village of 
Ahirgram. Between the landlords of these 
two villages there was a constant rivalry 
and feud. There had been a time when 
they came to blows not infrequently. But 
now, since the magistrate had bound them 
both over to keep the {icace, I took the 
place of the hired ruffians who used to act 
for one of the rivals. Eve^ one s.sid that 
I lived up to the dignity ofmy position. 

My wiitings were so strong find fiery 
that Ahirgram could no longer holdup 
its head. I blackened with ray ink the 
whole of their ancient clan and fiimily. 

All this time I had the comfortable 
feeling of being pleased with myself. I even 
became fat. My face beamed with the 
exhilaration of a successful man of genius. 
1 admired my own delightful ingenuit 3 r of 
insinuation when at some excruciating 
satire of mine, directed against the sinccs- 
try of Ahirgram, the whole of Jahirgram 
would burst its sides with laughter like an 
over-ripe melon. I enjoyed myself tho¬ 
roughly. 

But at last Ahirgram starteil Ji news¬ 
paper. \yhat it published was starkly 
naked, without a shred of literary urba¬ 
nity. The language it used was of such 
undiluted colloquialism that every letter 
seemed to scream in one’s face. The conse¬ 
quence was that the inhabitants of both 
villages clearly understood its meaning. 

But I was hampered in my style by my 
sense of decency, my subtlety of sarcasm 
very often made only a feeble impression 
upon the power of understanding of both 
my friends and my enemies. 

The result was that even when I deci¬ 
dedly won in this war of infamy my 
readers were not aware of my victory. 
At last in desperation 1 wrote a sermon 
on the necessity of good taste in literature, 
—but found that I had made a fatal mis¬ 
take. For things that are solemn offer 
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more surface for ridicule than things that 
are truly ndicnlons. And therefore my 
effort at tlie moral betterment of my fellow 
bein;^ had the opposite effect to what 1 
had intended. 

My employer coasal to show me such 
attention as he had done. The honour to 
which 1 had grown accustomed dwindled 
and its quality became poor. When I went 
out into the street people dul not go out of 
their way to carry the memory of a word 
with me. It even got to the point of frivo¬ 
lous familiarity in their behavior towards 
me—such as slapping my shoulders with a 
laugh and giving me mekuames. 

in the meantime my ndmireis had quite 
forgotten the farces which had made me 
famous. I felt as if I was a burnt-out 
match which had become charred to its 
very end. 

My mind became so depre.ssed that no 
matter how I racked my brains, I was un¬ 
able to write one line. I seemed to have 
lost all zest for life. 

I’robha had now grown afraid of me. 
She would not \cnture to come to me 
unless summoned. She hod come to under¬ 
stand that a common])lacc doll is a far 
better companion than a genius of a father 
who writes comic pieces. 

One day I saw that the Ahirgram news¬ 
paper, leaving ray employer alone for 
once, had directed its attack on me. Some 
verjr ugly imputations had been used 
against myself. One by one all my friends 
and acquaintances came and read to me 
the spiciest bits, laughing heartily. Some 
of them said, that however one might 
disagree with the subject matter, it could 
not be denied that it was cleverly written. 

In the course of the day at least twenty 
people came and said the same thing with 
slight variations to break its monotony. 

In front of my house there is a small 
ganlen. I w as walking there in the even¬ 
ing with a mind distracted with pain. 
Wten the birds had returned to f heir nests 
and instantly surrendered themselves to 
the peace of the evening, I understood quite 
clearly that amongst the birds at any rate 
there were no writers of journalism, nor 
did they hold discussions on good taste. 

I was thinking only of one thing, name¬ 
ly what answer 1 could make. The dis¬ 
advantage of politeness is that it is not 
intelligible to all classes of people. So I 
had decided that my answer must be given 
in the same strain as the attack, I was 
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txot gotne to allow mjself to acknowledge 
defeat. 

ust as 1 had come to this conclusion a 
Uknown voice came softly through the 
darkness of the evening, and immediately 
afterwards I felt a soft warm touch in the 
palm of my hand. 1 was so distracted and 
abscntmindcd that even though that voice 
and touch weie familiar to me, 1 did not 
realise that I knew them. 

But the next moment when they had 
left me, the voice sounded in my ear, and 
the memory of the touch became living. 
My child haid slowly come near to me once 
more and had whispered in my car, 
"Father," but not getting any answer she 
had lifted my right hand and with it 
had gently stroked her forehead, and then 
Mlently gone back into the house. 

For a long time Probha had not called 
me like that, nor carressed me with such 
freedom. Therefore it was that to.day at 
the touch of her love my heart suddenly 
began to yearn for her. 

Going back to the house a little later I 
saw that Probha was lying on her lied. 
Her eyes were halfclosed and she seemed 
to be in pain. She lay like a flower which 


has dropped on the dust at the end of the 
day. 

Patting my hand on her forehead >1 
found that she was feverish, her breath 
was hot, and her pulse was throbbing. 

1 realised that the poor child, &ling 
the first symptoms of fever, had come with 
her thirsty heart to get her father’s love 
and caresses, while he was trying to think 
of Bome>stinging reply to send to the news¬ 
paper. 

1 sat beside her. The child, without 
’speaking a word, took my hand between 
her two fever-heated palms and laid it 
upon her forehead, lying quite still. 

All the numbera of the jahirgram papers 
which 1 had in the house, 1 burnt to ashes. 
I wrote no answer to the attack. Never 
bad 1 felt such joy as 1 did when I thus 
acknowledged difcat. 

I had taken the chi’d to my arms when 
her mother had died, and now, having 
cn'matcd this iival of bet mother, again 
I took her to my heart. 

Translated by 

W. W. Pearson, with the iieep and 

REVISION OF THE AUTHOR. 



CHILD-STUDY IN INDIA 


W HILE discussing the stages of growth 
of a child from infancy to maturity 
with the Teachers of the Brahmo 
Balika Shikshalaya, preparatory to the 
determination of methods of teaching 
suited to children of various ages, I felt 
the need of facts and figures about the 

f rowth and development of our children. 

sought in vain for light on the subject 
from various quarters Beyond a few 
stray data collected at irregnlar intervals 
and scattered over fewer publications on 
medical jurisprudence and ethnographic 
survey, there is practically speaking very 
little information available. Even these 
data are ofno use to the present problem 
as they mostly relate to adults and not to 
children. I remember to have read the result 
of a survey made hy Dr. Ramaswamy 
lyenger of Mysore of the eye-sight of 


college students in 1902. He visited 
almost all the big towns of India having 
a number of colleges and examined the 
students thereof. His report made a 
seiious revelation about defective eyesight 
in genera], and the prevalence of myopia 
injparticular, among our students. I am 
told some investigation as to the eyesight 
of school children has been made in the 
Bombay Presidency and the Panjab, with 
what results I am unfortunately not 
aware of. One of the objects of the Bengal 
Social Service League is the medical inspec¬ 
tion of school children; it would be well 
to know what progress has been made by 
the League in tnis direction. If I am not 
wronj^y informed there are a few workers 
caring on some research on these lines 
individnaBy. It is ^h time for a united 
effort to be made wiu a definite ol^ect ki 
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view, so that the work may be carried on 
re^lariy and to which the canons of 
scientific research can be fully applied. 

Students of child psychology know 
well what tremendous attempts have been 
and are bring made in the United Kingdom, 
the United States, France, Italy, Germany, 
Switzerland and Japan, through child- 
study societies and Universities, to 
determine the laws of growth and deve¬ 
lopment of normal children to single out 
the deficient ones, to separate the idioric 
and the neurasthenic, with n view to 
providing for the proper up-bringing of 
each class, thereby saving from going to 
sheer waste much available resources 
and human material to the real conserva¬ 
tion of national assets in men and money. 
Has India such a plcthor.a of children that 
she can afford to lose any number year 
after year by death and deterioration in 
mind and body ? Such loss India has to 
suffer so long as a determined effort be not 
made to collect all possible tacts—physical 
and mental including moral—about child¬ 
ren by the application of practical tests 
that can stand the searchlight of scientific 
doubt. _ These facts are then to be formu¬ 
lated in such a way that they may be 
of use to all those engaged in the solution 
of all problems, scientific or practical, 
relating to child life in this country. I 
am here tempted to cite an instance of 
very practical value. A son of mine then 
about 12 years old, began to grow 
alarmingly dull about the end of 1913. 
He was all along known to be a bright boy 
and could do much work in connection 
with his education by himself. Suddenly his 
face lost its glow and he grew short of 
hearing. It at once struck me that some¬ 
thing was wrung with his nose and 
throat; I suspected the growth of ade¬ 
noids. He was sent to an expert surgeon 
whose careful examination confirmed my 
suspicion. A month’s treatment curea 
bitn of the obstruction, and he again 
grew as bright as ever. Now it must be 
within the expmcnce of many parents and 
teachers that intelligrat boys suddenly 
develop signs of stupidity resulting in dull 
looks, bad memory and tardy response. 
Unfortunate children ; how many had been 
taken to task, rebuked, abased and even 
caned lor a fault over the creation and 
continuance as well as the removal of which 
they had absolutely no control I Our much 
boasted common sense, not trained in the 
20%-7 


science of child life, feiled to localise the 
defect, much less to put its finger on the 
real plague spot, but did not all the same 
fail to make life miserable to the poor 
children. One instance will, I am sure, 
suffice to call up many in the minds of 
many fathers and teachers. We owe it to 
our children to make tlicir lives happy—their 
legitimate right—and not heap miseries 
upon their budding lues that are preven¬ 
table. 

This brings me to the various points of 
view from which child life should be 
studied. I’coplc take to this study for 
many reasons. Many sciences stand in 
need of facts and figures relating to child¬ 
ren to substantiate their claims as science. 
How wfis sjieech originated ^ what was 
the course of its development ? These arc 
questions which interest the philologist; 
and he can solve them better by a study of 
the development of speech in the child. 
How did primitive man unashamed of his 
nakedness, revelling in his tattooings and 
crowns of peacock’s feathers—come to be 
the civilised man of the present times ? In 
a search for facts the anthropologist not 
only visits the aboriginal inhabitants of 
many countries now hiding themselves in 
mountain fastnesses, but studies the child 
also, since the child docs, ns the evolution¬ 
ist say, repeat in his growth the history 
of the race. We may or may not feel 
interested in the progress of these sciences. 
But there arc aspects of child life which 
have a very important bearing upon 
practical questions. Those who have the 
welfare of the children themselves dear to 
their heart must welcome all attempts at 
getting to the root of child life. Social 
reform, in the true sense of the expression, 
has much to do with children. Only the 
ofber day the Health Officer of the 
Calcutta Corporation revealed, in his 
report on the vital statistics of the city, 
the appalling rate of infantile mortality. 
It would not be wide of the mark to say 
that about 400 infants in every thousand 
cease to breathe within a year of drawing 
their first breath. The rapid advance of 
industrialism in this country and the 
spread of the smoking habit no less require 
the keeping of a sharp look-out on child 
life as affected by these factors. The sub¬ 
ject is no less important to doctors who 
have begun to discover the fact that 
children require a treatment quite sepamte 
from what adults stand in need of, since 
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tbdr dmeaws differ both in kind and degree 
from those of adnlts. Medical science now 
boasts of an extensive literature on 
diseases of children, showing the impor¬ 
tance of the subject. We have now got 
expert medical proetitioners divided not 
into physicians and surgeons generaU 3 r, 
but into surgeons, physicians, obstetri¬ 
cians, experts in eyc-diseascs, eat-affec¬ 
tions, lung troubles, intestinal disorders, 
and children's diseases. The tcaclicr, who 
realises his calling, has, even more than 
tbc doctor, the need of thorough know¬ 
ledge of child life. If he possesses but 
fair acquaintance with the subject, he may 
be instrumental in saving much child-liie 
from being a permanent bunlen upon 
and a halter round the neck of society. 
Next to parents or guardians with 
whom children live, teachers alone can 
daim to have most of the opportunities 
afforded them to make or mar the nation 
of to-morrow. Nay, it may safely be as¬ 
serted that in these days of hard straggle 
for existence, fathers or guardians have 
but little time left them after the day’s 
work to look after their children or wards. 
The duty of taking note of ill health or 
steady growth, formation of good habit 
or bad habit, of school children mainly 
devolves upon teachers. And in the 
absence of any definite knowledge on the 
laws of growth and development, mental 
and physical, of children, the teachers, arc 
in the proverbial position of the blind 
leading the blind. Then again, since 
education docs not aim so much at 
imparting instruction in various subjects, 
as at assisting in the healthy development 
of the mind, a true knowledge of the 
normal course of mental development 
of children with the instincts that blossom, 
ripen and pass into higher phases after 
enlarging the mind and widening the 
vision, IS the very sine qua non of a 
teacher’s qualifications. All critics of the 
present-day education given in our schools 
and colle«s do not fail to hit hard one 
feature of it, more properly the absence of 
it. They deplore that no arrangement is 
made in our educational institutions to 
impart moral and religious instruction. 
Some attempt is here and there being 
made to remove this defect. The danger 
that may soon face us will perhaps take 
the shape of swinging the pendulum too 
much to the other extreme. This problem, 
too, cannot be solved so long as we do 


not very definitely know how, when and 
in what environments the moral and the 
religious sense take their birth, progress 
and blossom into a happy spintu^ 
life or for want of timely and sufficient 
nourishment fade away and rinkle into a 
hardy thorn that pricks all around. The 
moral and religious instructor has no less 
need of the saving grace of child psycho¬ 
logy if he is to fulfil his mission to the lull 
satisfaetioT of his conscience and fears to 
sjt ind guilty in the eyes of God and man. 
One aspect I have not touched above. 
Doctors will, I am sure, bear me out that 
the normal temperature of many Indian 
children is not 98-4, the figure given in 
books on jihysiology, and that the dose 
of medicine given ordinarily to an 
European does not suit an Indian of the 
same age. A few days ago some statistics 
were collected about the height and weight 
of some children of different ages. On a 
rough comparison with such figures relating 
to British children, it is found thatmany of 
the children fall below even the average 
height and weight of their British cousins. 

Enough has, I hope, been said above to 
emphasise the need of a thorough study of 
chiid-lifc in this country, if we earnestly 
mean to ensure the bodily health as well 
as the mental and moral progress of our 
children. These may be and are misfit 
schools and even misfit homes, but no 
child born can be called misfit. He has a 
legitimate right to be so brought up as to 
be able in due time to earn his bread, to 
share in the culture of the race and to 
advana* the cause of humanity. Such a 
course may become possible if care be 
taken to study each child so as to know 
his powers and possibilities and formu¬ 
late his scheme of education accordingly. 
The welfare of our children may only 
truly be secured if we can devise proper 
methods of training normal children on the 
one hand and special methods for the 
defective according to the nature of their 
particular deficiencies on the other. As 
noted above there arc also periods of 
dullness and stupidity for even normal 
children when they require to be kindly 
handled more as persons suffering from 
some disease and not to be harshly treated 
as guilty of some serious offence. The need 
of the moment is then some arrangement 
for a regular examination of children of 
all ages, and, if posrible, of ev^^ child, 
from infancy to maturity, if fisciltties can 
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be afiorded ior such a research, we may 
easily know how the course of national 
health is progressing at present, backward 
or forwara. If every school child, at least 
once a year, can be put to the most im¬ 
portant mental and physical tests, as 
applied in England and America, we shall 
come to know in what particular direction 
individual attention has to be paid in his 
case in order to safeguard his health and 
ensure the development ol his mental and 
moral faculties—using the term in its 
ordinary sense, since faculty-psycholo^ 
has long been dead. Roger Ascham in 
1570, while laughing at the care bestowed 
by Englishmen upon their horses instead 
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of children, sayk in his Sebok-Maater: 
"God, that sitteth in heaven, laugheth their 
choice to skome, and rewaroeth their 
liberality as it should ; for He suffereth 
them to have tame and well ordered horse, 
but wilde and unfortunate children; and 
therefore in the ende they find more 
pleasure in their horse than comforte in 
their children." Our lot is harder still. 
While we have no horses, to draw com¬ 
fort from, wc have to stare blankly into 
space when wc see our children drooping 
in health, mental vigour and moral fibre 
before our very nose. Have we then 
nothing to do ? 

Krisn&pbasau Basak, 


REVIEWS AND NOTICEvS OF BOOKS 


Bbngau. 

Brajtnd>a Nailt Banaji. Cdcutta 
—B. S. ijij (Twelve aunm,pp. S6. 

A neat little volume on tbe biography of the 
celebrated Nnrjahan Begum, the yuren ot the 
Emperor Nur-ud-dm Jahangir. The book is intended 
for the general public and is wilt ten in very simple 
yet elegant Bengali. The volume supplies all informa¬ 
tion about Nurjahan Begum which can he gleaned 
trom the historical works of the reign of Jahangir, 
the compass of the book has made it impossible tor 
the author to ddate on the problems connected with 
the life of Nnijahan, e, g., (1) tbe cause of the interval 
between Sher Alan’s death and her marriage with 
Jahangir, (2) the struggle wUhMahabbat Kbnn and 
the ddiverance of Jahangir. Tbe 6rat problem is 
rather difficult and we arc not yet in a position to 
determine why Jahangir, when past his first youth, 
committed a heinous crime for the middle-aged fiame 
olhis earlier youth. Then again we do not know 
why Jahangir kept Nuijnban in secluaion with 
Snqiyah Begum for four years before he married her. 
These problems may give birth to volnminons dila¬ 
tions but it would be entirely imaginaty and would 
have very little basis. Oa tbe whole the liook is 
nicely written, very tastefully though spaiccly 
illustrated and deserves general recognition. 

R. D Baueiji. 

Hindi. 

Daljit Singh, by Mr. Kruhna Lai Varma and 
publithed by the Lroprietor, Prammala KarveUaya, 
Gahana {RohtakJ, Punjaib. Crown Sw. pp. 143. 
Price at. g. 

This is a vary interefting drama and we may say 


at the outset that it will do excellently well on the 
stage. Though it has not got many poems in it, it 
consists ol just thc,stuiT which makes a drama popu¬ 
lar on the stage. Tbe v/ords put into tbe months of 
the actors have been very dexterously chosen. The 
plot is supremely interesting and at the same time 
there is much of instruction in ft. It is laid in the 
Marhatta period and the transactions of some heroes 

S ortrayed therein are magnifying and enconraging. 

[owever, the tragical end given to the drama is not 
seemly : a comical end to it would not at all have 
been unsnited to the trend of the remaining part of 
the book. There are some printing errors in tbe book. 
The introduction of tbe book which is rather de¬ 
tailed, will also repay pemsol. The author expresses 
his tndcbdtedness to the wi iters for the materials in 
the book. 

Manibiiadra, by Mr. Vdaylal Karhlnal and 
published by the faingianiha-Ralitahar Office, 
Hirabagh, Girgaon, Bombay. Crown Siio. pp, 
133. LViie as, 10. 

The plot of this novel is laid at the time when tbe 
Jain influence was supreme in India. It is a transla¬ 
tion from the Guxeratl. It is mainly a religious 
novel, the hero of the novel having fallen under the 
beneficent influence of Shree Miuiabir; bnt tbe ele¬ 
ment of love is not wanting in it. The language is 
very nice and the book will be found very instructive 
and pretty interesting ns well. The plot being laid 
in ancient times, there is some want of novelty in the 
book, If a reader cannot find anv novelty in tbe 
picture ol ancient times so graphically portrayed In 
the book. 

Vaidaxth Karnai ki Vidhi, by Mr.'Chandra- 
mani Vid^alankar, Professor, Guruhuli Kat^ri, 
Dislt, Bijnor. Demy ^0. pp. g6. Price—as. so. 
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Tbe autiiot hM thowu ia an exhanitlve way the 
neaiui of the interpretation of the_ Vedu. Bi* refer¬ 
ence* are correct and there is contiderable icbolarahip 
etiaced in the hook, even though moat of the view* 
of tbe anthor mav not be accepted by other acholara. 
Mr. Chandrainani has considerable insight into Sans¬ 
krit and Pah, and it H a pleasure to pernse bia 
disciimons miil the grammatical dissertations which 
he gives. The book will no doubt be of priceless 
value to them who take interest in the Vedas. It is 
nicely jimilcd and the language of the publication is 
very good. 

NAMt<.iii I’nACUAR, by Pandit Santaram 
VaidrahM Vaidyahhushnn, MaHtt^er, Manga! 
Auihadbalaya, Moga (Pun/ab) and to be had of 
him. Roval Svo. pp. .f.o. Price di. j. 

This it a nice little thesis on tbe use ot the word 
"uaniastai,” and tbe subject has been approached 
from all ita aspects, several i|uotations and illnstrn- 
tiona having been given. The way in which the 
anthor shows how the term can he applied to females 
as null and his retcicncc to the veneration in which 
females have been held in India, will form an interest¬ 
ing reading. Altogether there is much new matter in 
the book and it will repay perusal in many wayr. 
The get-up is nice we commend the intelligent 
treatment of the subject on the part ot the anthor. 

SuiKsiiA SupH iR. by Mr. Rashmatb, Maiiaeei. 
Manuari Vtdyataya, Cati'upire andpultished by 
the "Pretkash Pmtakalava," Filkhaua liaiai. 
Cawnpore. Cioim Svo. pp. ijt). Pine as. S. 

The author baa had considerable evperieiicc in the 
supervision and inspei lion ot schools and the book 
as a result contains very succinct and useful hints on 
the art of teaching It appears that the suggestions 
of the author have not only been compiled from other 
books on pedngogy: they have rather proceeded from 
the conclusions the author has hiniscll arrived at and 
verified. The book has been sub divided into various 
ronveuient headings and wh.il has been summed up 
in it may well form a very bandy book ol reference 
for the Vernacular teachers anywhere The meiitof 
the book is its precision and in a book of this type, 
the author has very wisely avoided discussions on 
controversial subjects. The book has gut much 
practical value and is better in this respect than 
other books of its category. 

SiiANTiDH iR»n, by Mr. Gitlab Rat, M.A., and 
published by Kuinai Deveadra Prasad, The Central 
Jaina Publishing I/ottsi. Atrah, Ciown Svo.pp. 

Pint—as.b. 

This is a very well written oiigiiial publication 
and its subject is bow a man can have peace of mind. 
The treatment of the subject is very lucid and even 
when dealing with pbilotopbical points, the author 
has made himself thoroughly intelligible to even a 
man of the simplest intelligence. Tbe author attaches 
supreme importance to self-iealisation, but to him 
this attribute means mneb more than what is com¬ 
monly understood by it. Self realisation fans to be 
understood by the author in connection with the 
whole univuse. There is no dnlluet or terseness 
about the book and tbe whole of it reads as pleasant 
os a novel. As to the get-up of the book, we may 
my that the publisher has made a speciality in 


neatness in this matter; and we have always found 
bis publication* very attractive. In passing we can 
find many principles of Jainism in the book. 

Bharatvarsha Kai Liyai Sw.arajya by Mr, 
Vaittklaisha Narayan Tiwari and published by the 
Sharat-Sawak-Samiti, 6, Rank'Road, Allahabad. 
Crmn Svo. pp. laj. Price as. 6, 

This is a ven timely book and will serve very well 
to educate public opinion on the question of Selt- 
Guvernment aud Home Rule. It will combat and 
diive awsw most of the erroneous views on the 
subject. The original book in English of which the 
publication under review is a translation, was writ¬ 
ten by the Ilon’ble Mr. Srinivas Sastri and it has been 
very well received. It has been translated into 
Marathi, Guserati and Urdu as well, and everywhere 
it is bound to be welcome. All that can be said on 
the sntgect has been said by the author. Tbe most 
popular scheme for Home Rule has been drawn up, 
objections to the same have been critically examine 
and proved to be deceptive. It has been graphically 
shown that the Indian people are now fit for self- 
government aud the plea of those who oppose the 
movement by saying that the time has not yet come, 
has been thoroughly evposrd. The exposition of the 
subject IS very lucid and the book may be distributed 
broadcast and read by ail grades oi people. 

Shrreramhamamrita, tompiled by Mi. Har- 
mukhiai Chhm'ihhoria and published by Alessrs. 
Dwarkadai Kedarbaks Bhukt, 4 Ckinipatti, Cat- 
I utta. Crenctt Svo. pp. Jiy. 

Weieviewed this bonk some time ago and said 
that by those Vaislinavas who should lie religiously 
disposed, this book would be fouud interesting. 
Something more has been added in tbe new edition. 
A very targe number of quotations in Sanskrit and 
Hindi from various soiiFces on the subject of Shree- 
rama and His sacred name have been incorporated, 
which would no doubt furnish very interesting read¬ 
ing. Tbe book ia printed very nicely. No price is 
mentioned as to the book and 1 think it can be j;ot 
from the publisher by deserving people, fur the asking. 

Praim Vilas, edited by Shree Swami Mitrasen 
fee Afdharaj and published by the Praim Vilas 
Piei\, Cfujiaitwalla [Punjab), Foolscap quarto, 
//■ J*’- 

This is a journal, the annual subscription of which 
is Rs. 1-4 0. It contains articles and poems on reli¬ 
gions subjects, some of which are very nice indeed, so 
far as their subject and treatment are concerned. But 
we regret to say that there are many mistakes of 
idiom aud spelling in them : and as to this, we would 
advise the publishers to have the issues revised by 
some competent man before pnblication, 

M.S. 

Sanskrit. 

Garkwau's'Oriental Series edited under the 
supervision of the curaior of State Libraries, Baroda, 
No I Kavyamimausii of Rya-Shekhara, mth Intro¬ 
duction and Notes. No. II. NaraMrayaiUlnanda 
with Introduction and Appendices. Edited by C. D, 
Dalai M if,, Librarian, Central Library, and R. 
Ananiairishita Shastiy, Central Library. Published 
under the authority of ike Government of Hit 
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tiigkntts the Uaharajt 
Central Library, Baroda. 


Gaekwad of Baroda, 


Of all the Native Statee now marchiof; apace in a 
flonriihing condition Mysore it the first that took 
the lead to rescue the Sanskrit aud other Oriental 
works from their deplorable obscurity by issuing the 
Oorerameut Orieotal Series (Bibliotheca Sanskrita). 
It has been followed by the GoTernmeut of Trivan- 
dram under the authority oi which the ii-iraadram 
Saaskrit Series has been started there. And now we 
are very glad to notice that the Gaekwad's Govern¬ 
ment, too, which is much more advanced and liberal 
in diffusing education in its various branches among 
the people than the members oi the bureaucrocjt 
in Indio, has presented us, as was naturally expected 
from it, the Gaekwad's Oriental Series. The object 
ofstarting the series is to publish in it old and rare 
Sanskrit, Prakrit, Apabhransa, and old Gnjrati MSS. 
from Gujrat and specially from the famons Jain 
Bbandars at Pattan in the Baroda State, and tlius 
bring to light the valuable ancient litcratuie that is 
now lying in obscurity. 

Kavyamimansa that forms the first issue of the 
scries is by Knjashekhara, a well-known figure in 
Sanskrit literature. lie was renowned as a Kan- 
rajH, the true significance oi which word was 
unfortunately lost to us bitbeitu, but it is iii 
the work tliat lies before ns ouc can find it 
mentioned clearly. In defining various sorts of 
poets and different stages of poetical skill Kaja- 
shekhnra says that that poet is called a Kariraja 
who is free tgasa in dilTeccnt languages, different 


compositions HT-N and different firelings or sentiments 
a Kaviruja is greater than a ilubakavi, who is, 
according to him, well versed in composing cither in 
Sanskrit or Prakrit ( shSJitTOIW « NtSrsfSf. 

p.l9). Vishvanptha, thcautborof Sabityailatyana, was 
also a Kaviraja, and as is evident from bis work, he 
was well versed in not less than eighteen languages 

and an author of 

various poetical works. 

Kavyamimansa, as the very name implies, is a 
work on the theory of poetiy and is divided into 
eighteen books and describes poets and their poetnes 
in their various aspects discussing the subject by 
mentioning profusely the views of several auruorlties 
thereon and quoting in way of illustration a number 
of stanzas from books oi well-known authors. That 
the accomplished wife of Kgjasbekhara, Avautisundari, 
whose well selected verses are to be found in Sanskrit 
antholcmes, was not only a poetess, but also an 
ampted authority in Rhetoric is evidentfrom the fact 
that her views have been quoted by our author in his 
present work. 

_ In tile book \ Kajashekbara draws a very lively 
meture of an ideal poet describing how wautiful 
shomd be a residence for him, how he should conduct 
his daily life and how be is to think of bis own merit 
and ability. His advices to a poet are very interes¬ 
ting. He says that a poet should not recite bis new 
poem before only one person, for should the latter 
claim it os bis own composition by which witness 
would he defeat him ? Nor should be think too much 
of his own production, for partiality transposes 
merits and defects. He should notalsabc proud, for 
even a shade of pride destroys all accompushments. 
He shc^d have his work extunined by others, for it is 
generally said that an author cannot lee what kcs an 


indififetent person. Hefortber advises that when a 
work is complete several copies of It should be made, 
for there are many dangers for its destrnction, inch 
as fire, water, sale, gilt, leaving of a country, etc. 
There are also other causes of the utter loss of a work, 
viz., the perplexing or eonfusioii of the antborarising 
from thinking—"! shall finish it again," "1 shall 
embelish it again according to the strict rules,'* “I 
shall consider it with my friends.” Calamity upon a 
kingdom is also a cause thereof. 

As to the poetic gift of a woman Kajashekbara san 
that like men women too. may horume poets, for 
It is nothing but the soul with nliiuh accomplishment 
is connected aud it has nothing to do with distinc¬ 
tion of sex There were he says, and still are several 
women well conversant with Sbaslrus and endowed 
with poetic gift. 

A living poet is not generally so appreciated or 
respected as he should lie and so Kajasbekhara says 
that owing only to the ill report from the people a 
poet should not look down upon himself for 'they can 
not be held by a book firyiiFV and it is he 

himself who cun rightly judge how he himself is. When 
a poet is dead tiia wise sayings are sung by people, a 
poet of a foreign country is also jirniaed, but that poet 
wbo is present, is treated with contempt, although he 
may lie a very great one. For, the poem of a living 
poet, the bciiuW of a virtuous high-born wife and the 
knowlegc of a laiiiily physician me scarcely agreeable 
to a person. 

In book WIl, Kajashekbara gives a comprehensive 
survey of the ancient geography oi India. It is also 
known iroui this book ( p. 08) that he has written a 
separate v olnme on Geography named Bhavaaakoaba. 

One intending to understand the theory of poetry 
shouid read the book under notice. The present edition 
of Kavyamimansa is an excellent one. But we have 
strongly ielt the want ul an alphabetical index of 
subjects. Must of the vciscs qnuted in tbebouk leinain 
nnlruced, yet the list of those which have been traced 
in the notice would prove useful We think a list oi 
jieculiar words with which the book is abounding 
should have also liccn added for the benefit of the 
students in our Saitski it pathaslialas who generally 
do nut know Kuglish. The iiitrudnction might have 
been wntteii in Sanskrit too, os in the Trivandrum 
Sanskrit Series. The Indian editors of Sanskiit books 
should nut forget the requirements of our poor Sans- 
krita Vklyattbioa. 

The second work of the Gaekwad's Utienlol Series 
IS Karanarayaaauaadn of Vastupal, "who with his 
valout and statesmanshiji extended and strengthened 
the power of king Viradbavnla ( of Giqrat, llth 
century, A I). ).'' He is however better known tons by 
Ins numerous public works aud specially the temples 
on mount Abu. His tolerance aud cosmopolitanism are 
proverbial. lie favoured all creeds and sects and even 

built mosijnes fur Maliomedans.Vastupala's life 

can be ylewed fiom four difierent standpoints. (1) 
BS a minister, (2 j as a warrfor, (3) as a philanthropist 
and builder of public places and temples, and (4) at a 
patron of poets and hiiutrlf a poet. The extracts 
given in Appendix III "amply illustrate bis great 
liberty towards poets," and “so he was called Zioghti 
(or younger) Bboiaraja." As a great poet and patron 
of poets he is praised in a nnmber of Sanskrit works 
and bis verses are to be found in extant anthologies. 
Much can be known of Vastupala in Zfaauoira-iaada- 
mardaaa and Vasaatarilasa to be issued in this 
seriet. 

His present work, NanmarayaiiatMada (lit. the 
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aMK of Kara, i.e. Atjana, aod Narayana, i.e., 3hrs- 
dwa) it a attihaiai'^A clivided into 16 cantos tht 
last them being a mere appendix which detcribet 
tbe giorifieation oftbefimily of the poet who teems 
to Ik a Joins by religion. The inaio inbject of the 
book it the enjoyment of Arjana and Sbrikrithna on 
the Kaivata itioniitain (Girnar) and the former’s 
marriage with Subb>idra by forcibly taking her away 
and conieijuenUy defeating the army tent by Baladeva 
for her retrue. But not lest than three-fourth of the work 
has entirely been devoted to the description of the po¬ 
pular things in Sanikrii kay/as at large, tneh as a city, 
0 king, a king's court, the dederent teosunt, the rising 
and setting of the sun and the moon, the drinking oi 
wine, and so on. The present work appears to be ra- 
tbei a descriptive one thanscreative of any character. 
Vet the style and the language are excellent, and the 
verses which are fall of fijtures of speech are really very 
charming. We have noticed in the book some peculiar 
words which though fonnd in later lexicons, are not 
generally used by poets, vix., for an owl (? pro¬ 
bably connected to X lit .’51), figyg for feryt 
hair (V. 21, VI, 14), «fi|T for^ifh: air (VI.37), stttfT 
forirf^ a woman, and umaiVT meaning splendour, 
from (V. 30, XU. 01). 

Vidhushekhara Bhattacharya. 

Gujarati. 

Hamashir KB Shamsuar, iy Mn^hrtk (S^ohah 
Aititriyai Irani, of Bombay),pi mted a! iht Union 
Piintinp Pn^s, Ahmtdabad, Thuk lardboaid, 
PP- 33 P- Price Be. iS-o, (rp/yj. 

“Mashrek" is an Irani by birth, and Gujarati is an 
acquired language to him, but he lias written tins 
novel, like many others ol Ins bonks, in that easy, 
chatty style, which a Tarsi, born and bted in 
Gujarat would do. lie is a humorous writer loo, 


and his hnmonr peeps out here and tihere, in thia 
novel, mnch to the reuef of the reader. 

Hridata Fradip or ths Light of tbi Soui., 
published by Shah Moiiltl Muljibhai, Hon. Seers- 
tary of the Vrtddhi Chandrajee fain Sabha, Bhav- 
nagar, printed at the Saraswati Printing Press, 
Bhasnagar, Paper cover, pp. J4. Price o6-o, 
(.'9^7)- 

This book is written in Sanskrit, and advocates 
views which are founded on Jain philosophy and 
metaphysics. The pnblication of the Sanskrit Test, 
vvith its translation into Gujarati and English, to¬ 
gether with short notes and explanations in English, 
IS calculated to make it useful to those who want to 
lircome acquainted with this branch of Jain Liter¬ 
ature. 

K. M. J. 

Urdu. 

Makze Taasouo ka mujarkvb ilaj, by Mahatma 
Satyadhariji andpubluked by Rabu Dmanchand, 
Proprietor, Book Depot, T. f’. Gujialt, Lahore, 
Demy8m.pp.8S. Pike ai. 6. 

This book has been written with considerable 
pains, The author has tried to show that the feel¬ 
ing between the Hindus and the Mosalmans in the 
Mabomedan age was nut so strained, as is often 
supposed. 6y-the-hye he shows that the feelings 
among the followers of other religions were also not 
so strained. In proof of Ibis, he has quoted a large 
number of true incidents ; indeed his 000 k may be 
said to be a collection of these stories which are at 
the same time very readable. We must say that 
the book will amply repay perusal. The style is very 
nice and the suggestions ana views of tilt author here 
and theie are thotightiul We have nothing to say 
against the gel up of the book. M. S. 
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Coiii|>etitioii fw Public Service. 

"The Government of India, on the stiength of this 
letter refnsed to let the ‘Senior Economist’ sit fur 
the Examination and the resnlt was that all the 
three posts in 1016 went to—let us call them Bnr- 
ttani— who already Sll 90 per cent, of the higher 
posts in the Finance Draartment This is what Sir 
William Meyer gets as his money's worth.’’ This Is 
how yon wind up yonr note on ‘Competition for 
Fnblic Service’, in the Inly issue of the M. R. It ie 
indeed, an extremely deporable thing that the senior 
Economist of the Calcutta University should have 
been refused nomination on account of tbe ridiculoos 
pka that his brother had been interned on enipicion 
without trial and that by such tricke tbe Department 
■boiild have been deprived cA the best tedent of the 
country. Bnt, I mally doubt wfaetber the reeults 


would have been dii&reut even if the 'senior economwt’ 
bad competed. The academic record of the two 
(not three) Madrassi (f.e. Barman) gentlemen, who 
got the first two places last year, has been uniformly 
and daxxlingly brilliant and 1 am only eoriy that 
tbeir comparative merits were not put to the test. 

Although it is obviously an exaggeration to say 
that tbe Madrasees arc bolding 00% of the enrolled 
appointments, it is clear that they have, in recent 
years, been showing what staff they are made of. 
Ifitis a qoettinn of favonritism, the Madrases 
Brahmins would not have a dog’s chance for nomina¬ 
tion by the Local Government as against the 
Mohammedan and Indian Xian graduate!. Tbe fact 
of Gk matter is that, generally, the beet gr^uatee 
ofthe year are nominated by the Local adminietra- 
tione and 1 cannot believe that year after year, 
hyiomeuafsir dealings, the beet graduates ol the 
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other UniTenities an delibeMteljr kept out, in order 
to jtire chance to the Madraieea, who already hold, 
according to you 90% of the higher post! of the 
Department. Aa to Sir William haring hla money’a 
worth, I know aomething about that, being myaelf 
a member of the Subordinate Acconnta Serrice. The 
Madraaee Meiubera of the Indian Finance Department 
from Prof. Kaman downwarda, bare one and all 
of them earned exeellent records for efficiencr and the 
Gorernment of India know that they form not the 
leant part of the ornamenta of the Department. We 
are all Indiana Orat, and it would hire liecn far 
worthier of you to hare pnrorated about the groan 
injuatire of the particular caae than to insinuate that 
the winners from a certain prorinee Imre beco 
allowed to enter the Department surreptitiously by 
the back door and not in fair fight. 

S. R. Krishna. 


Note bt the Editoh. 

Mr. S R. Krishna may rest aasurcil that in 
whaterer we write or publish, it is ncrer our oliject 
to make any insinuation against any section of our 
countrymen. We, howerer, thank him for drawing 
our attention to the matter, and arc sorry that the 
wording of the note he has ci itieised should have 
been, rightly or wrongly, open to the construction he 
baa put‘upon it. 

Editor, The Modern Renew. 


Bat-reliefs at Borobndar. 

In the April number of the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, London, Dr. j. Ph. Vogel, formerly of 
the Archaeological Surrey of India, has published 
some veiw interesting remarks about certain bas- 
reliefs in the temple at Borobudur in Java. S ime of 
these hare hitherto been paraded before the public as 
Indian ships sailing to Java bearing on board Indian 
adventarera proceeding to colonise Java. These 
identifications hare met with general acceptance, both 
in India and abroad, and photographs of these have 
been published in Dr Radhakumud Mookeiji's 
History of Indian Shipping and Professor II. 0 
Rawlinson’s Intercourse between India and the 
Western World, In Dr. Radhakumud Mookerji’s 
History of Indian Shipping and Maritime Activity 
these bas-reliefs from Borobudur have been reproduced 
many times. The cover of the book bears an im¬ 
pression of a part of one of these in which we find a 
ship under fall sail. Besides this, seven photographs 
have been published as full page illustrations labelled 
“Indian Adventurers sailing out to Colonise Java.’’ 
After the publication of this work I have often asked 
my renowned friend about the authenticity of such 
dcKriptions and have been informed by him that his 
authority was Mr. B. B, Bavell’s work on Indian 
Sculptures and Paintings. The bas-reliefi on the 
stupa of Borobndar being religioa's in nature, one 
cannot expect scenes representin^'Indian Adventurers 
sailing out to Colonise Java.’’ Mr. Baveilhos done 
agotm deal- to popolarise Indian painting and 
sewpture both in Europe andinAmerica, and hit works 
have met with a good reception, but it must be 
admitted that his conclusions on these snbjects 
should be accepted with very great caution. 1 nave 
always regarded Mr. HaveU’s and Dr. Radhaknmnd 
Mookerii’s opinion about these bas-reliefii from 
Borobndnr svith suspieion, but as 1 have_ not been 
aUe to come to amr satisfactory condntion about 
them I refrained from making any remark on the 


subject in print Recently It has been proved by iJr. 
Vogel in bit article on “Two Notes on Javanese 
Atrhaeology,’’ JournM of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
April, 1017, that the bas-reliefs of Borobndnr which 
illustrate the works of Messrs. Havell, Rawtinson 
and Mookerji cannot have any connection with the 
colonisation of Java by Indian adventurers. This 
identification of these bus reliefs is due to Mr. Havell. 
1 am not aware of the method fallowed by Mr. 
Ilavell, according to which be amved at sneh a 
conclusion. 1 helteve any one who is aware of the 
nature of a Bnddhist stupa would have hesitated to 
publish such a statemeut. The structure at Boro- 
liudur is a stupa li a Buddhist stupa one expects a 
hciiiispherical mound eithei on a platform or on a 
cylindrical drum. In certain rases only the lower 
part of the hemisphere or the body of the cylinder 
IS covered with bas-idieis. Stnpus that have been 
discovered up to date in known oriental journals 
liear rspresentutions of (atakas and the lile story 
of Gautama Buddha. Nobody has bitbnto found 
secular or bistoi ical scenes in the bas -reliefs, on the 
body of a Buddhist stupa oi on the railing around 
it. Mr. Ilavell's sliiteiiieiit itliout the identification 
of these has-relicts on the UorohuJar stnpa as repre- 
senUtions of “Indian Adventurers sailing ont to 
colonise )ava'’ was iiirl with a considerable degree 
of-cepticism. The scholars refiained from making 
any destructive criticism as they conld not at toe 
same time produce a positive theory about these bas- 
reliels Thcsuli)cct wns levived when seven yean 
ago Mr. Percy Brown oi the Calcutta School of Arts 
visited Java to photograph these bas-reliefs. Since 
that time Jdvanes? Archaeologists under Dr. N. J. 
Kroin hare been busy in exploring tliese ruins and 
identifying these bas-reliefs on them. The result is 
the complete identification of the entire series, with 
the exception of two scries in the upper galleries. 
A Dutch scholar, Mr C. M. Pleyte, pnbiiibcd his 
identifications so caily as 1901. In this work he bos 
identified the double row oi 130 bas-reliefs us scenes 
from the life of Gautama Buddha up to the fint 
sermon at Benares, according to the orthodox northern 
description of Lalitaristnr,t. The parallel row of 
sculptures has been identified hy Mons. A. Poacher 
in a paper entitled “Notes on Baddbht Arebaeohftjr, 
the stapa ol liorobadm published in the HulMin 
de T-Ecole Ftancatse des Extreme-Orient, Tome, IX, 
190't It can now he prunonneed with certainty that 
Mr. Havcll’s inspired identiheations are wrong and 
have no authentic basis. I do not think that Mr. 
Havell or any of his adherents is in a position to 
adduce a single reliable proof in support of the 
following statement: - 

“ The upper panel in the next plate, XXXV., tells 
the story of the conversion of the Javanese to 
Bnildliism in the beantifal legend that Bnddha him¬ 
self came over the sea, floating on a Iotas flower, to 
give his divine message to the people.’’ 

When Mr. Havell’s book on 'Todian Scidptures 
and Paintings" was published (lUOR), Pleyte?i 
book had -been In the market for over T years. 
A little trouble would have saved this exeeilent 
work from sneb absnrditiei. If he had coasidted 
anr lodolc^itt about the ideatitj of tneie baa* 
reltcis at Borobndnr he would at once have 
bMn informed that the baa-relleft on a atopa 
cannot be representations of secular or biatoricai 
scenes. But historians of Indian Art generally despise 
the efforts of Arcbaeologtsts and rdy on inspiration 
for sneb identifications. The reanlt is, as bas been 
proved conclusively by Dr, Vogel’s note, that the 
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miyorit; o( Havell’* i.teiitiiieations are faulty and 
tinretiobk. Conreininitly works on Indian art and 
cultnre bated on (lavell's conclusions have berome 
worthiest. One of these is the ijreat work of my 
fellow'Countrviuan Dr Radhakntund Mookeiji. The 
miijority ofDr Mnokeiji't illustrations are devoted 
to the portraynl of the voyage of “Indian adventorers 
tor the colonisation oi Java.” Dr. J. Ph. Vogel 
states ;-(l) The third of these G (it will be found on 
the jjiiite fneing page 4K in Mr. Mookeiji't book) 
reurrsents ill iciility the same ship which we find on 
the iiuiilispieee plate, f. R. A. S. 1!)17, p. 368. (2) 
The lower panel oi Messrs. Bavell and Kawlinson's 
plate (It is No. S6 of Nidana series, as the upper one 
IB niiinbeied 86 of the Boddlia legend ) refers to the 
roneluding portion of the Ktidrayanavadana (No. 
XXX\ II of the DivyBv.adnnn ). There we read of the 
two ministers, Him and Bhirn, who, after haying 
escaped by sea from Rornka, founded two cities named 
after them, Hiruka and Bbirnka. It is the voyage 
and landing of Bhirn which we find illustrated in our 

f ienel No. 86, whilst the landing of his culleagiie Bhiru 
las lieeii illustrated in Ims relief No. 8S, which is very 
similar in sulneet but decidedly inferior in artistic 
merit (This No. 88 will be found reproduced in Mr. 
Mookeiji's Indian Shipping on the plate facing page 
46, The other panel on this plate illustrates the 
Suparaga Jutaka, being No, 14 of the Jatakainala. 
As stated above, Mr. Mookerji inscribes both “Indian 
Adventurers sailing out to colonise Java I") J. K. B. S. 
1017, p. 371. The future historian of Indian 
maritime activity npd coloniration will have to leave 
out these bas-reliefs as being out of his sphcie. The 
artist who carved the bas-reliefs of Borobudnr portiay- 
ed ships as be saw them in the harbours of bis native- 
land J.ava and it cannot be maintained that he was 
{lortraying Indian ships. I do not know what autho¬ 
rity Di. Mookeiji has to say that “these sculptures 
represent types of a fith or 7th century Indian ship— 
and it is the characteristic of Indian art to represent 
eonventional forms rather than individual things— 
and carry our mind back to the beginning of the 
5th century A. D. '--llistory of Indian Shipping, pp. 
45-'I(>. Dr. Mookeiji's statements about the Indian 
colonisation of Java by o prince of Gujrat cannot have 
a place in serious history. It is the product of a very 
strung iinnginalive power with utter disregard for 
sober authentic facts. Serious students of history will 
always trv to avoid such faulty methods and flimsy 
constructions in future. Dr. Mookeiji's work is the 
work of a pioneer and as such it will always obtain 
recognition. Uufortnnately fur us Indiaus, this 
pioneer work on Indian Maritime Activity nod Coloni¬ 
sation is foil of glaring mistakes and misconceptions 
of facts which a very little care on the part of the 
author would have enabled him to avoid. 1 refer to 
the Sth chapter of the second part of tlie 1st book of 
Dr. Mookeiji's work. .Such an account of the Indian 
colonisation of Java is otisotete and useless in the 20th 
centnry. This account of the colonization based on 
Sir Stamford Raise’s History will always excite ridi¬ 
cule among scholars, specially among Dutch Archaeo¬ 
logists, whose researches during the last 20 years have 
in fact led to the reconstruction of the ancient history 
of Java. The pioneer work on the history of Indian 
Sh^ ''ing and Maritime Activity does not refer to the 
wou|^Dr. N. J. Krom and his colleagues. It does 
notH^o the Indian dynasties, both Hindu and 
Budl^^Abp ruled over Java, Indianised and civili¬ 
sed ■ppPariginal inhabitants and those of tte 
surronsaing islands and whose influence was so deep- 
seated tihat the Moslem J avaaese of the modem day stOl 
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take delight in representation and shadow plays of the 
heroes of the Kamayana and Mahabfaarata. We do 
not find any reference in Dr. Mookerii’s work to the 
Indian dynasties, who ruled over and civilised Cam¬ 
bodia, Siam and Annam. Their existence was brought 
to light more than a century ago ; the ruins of thdr 
capitals and cities were explored by a French scholar 
in the latter half of the 19th centnry. Numerons 
inscriptions of these kings have been published by men 
like Uarlh, Senart and Levi. Dr. Mookeiji refers to 
Indian colonies in Cambodia on the 4th page oi his 
work, but we have to search in vain for a history of 
the Indian colony and kingdom in Cambodia and 
Siam, 

, The second chapter of the 1st part of the let book 
of Dr. Mookerji's work deserves some criticism. The 
author has been very liberal in the selection of illns- 
trations and we find representations- of canoes and 
small boats as evidence of the existence of shipping 
in ancient India. The sculptures from Sanchi repre¬ 
sent (1) The pleasure barge which by its nature is 
unfit for deeper waters and (2) a carelessly construc¬ 
ted ferry boat. These two illustrations are totally 
nnsnited for a history of Indian Shipping. The 
representation of a pleasure batge, at present, in the 
great temple In Puri is also out of place in such a 
work. The iltustiation of the Vaital Deal at Bhuba¬ 
neswar is also very nnfortuuate, which shows a 
lamentable lack of knowledge in the author, of even 
the rudiments of the history of Indian Sculpture. It 
is rather unkind to the history of Indian wnipture 
to state that the loof oi this temple resembles an 
overturned ship or boatand the author seems to find 
a corroboration of his theory in the Driya word 
Va/fara which denotes a ship. The representation of 
“a sea-going vessel" is also unconvincing, as the boat 
is most probably an inland river craft. Similarly, the 
reproduction ot another pleasure barge from the 
paintings of Ajanta must be regarded as unfortunate. 
It has already been proved that the bas-reliefs from 
Borobudui cannot have any connection with this 
chapter ; so with the exception of the Andhra coins 
and the Ajanta painting representing the landing of 
Vijaya in Ceylon, there is very little in this chapter 
t f Dr. Mookerji's book which has any real connection 
with the history oi Indian shipping and maritime 
activity. 

R. D. Baubsji. 

Critidbm of GiUtbhaihjra. 

I have read to-day the criticism on 

written in the July number of your Review by Mr. 
V. G. Apte of Indore. Judging as an outsider, I 
consider the criticism as one-sided and unscientific. 
In the first place the reviewer does not seem to have 
read the whole book but has hoisted on a few stray 
points—by no means important in my opinion. 
He seems to be'very sensitive to the critieitm of the 
creeds of the founders of religions. Now, in this 
critical centnry I don’t think uybody wottld expect 
an author to bow to the creeds established as if they 
are Ipse Dixit. To call a book blasphemous because 
it points out defects in the character of tte founders 
of religions and the creeds themselves, savours more 
of the Spanish Inquisition spirit than of the modem 
scientific spirit. 

Besides, the reviewer does not refer to the basie 
principles discussed in the book and on which the 
author seems to lay greater emphasis. The reviewer is 
also disferetied on account of the criticism of Herbert 
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SiMDcer and Kant, wboni apparently he regarde os 
idola. Now, 1 know that Kantism, in the last decade 
or so, has ceased to he what it was intbeeaily 
part of the nineteenth centnry—the last word in 
Philosophy. Schopenhauer bimselt, the great pupil of 
Kant, has pointed out the lacunae in the phitoaophy 
of bis master. Now, why should a man feel aggrieved 
if a modern author says that the philosophy of Kant 
is individualistic and a priori and as such futile ’ 
This seems to me to be the burden of the author’s 
leferences to Kant. 

On the whole, I have reason to think that the 
reviewer has not shown good taste in reviling a honk 
wholesale nu the ground of a few slrav reniarki^ 
Probably the reviewer has not digested the book in 
Its entirety. 

In justice 1 lliink it would be better if you give the 


book into the bands of some other icviewer oi nuy ol 
your own contributors. From my knowledge ol ‘the 
Modern Review 1 think Mr. Puntambeker, Bar hi Inn, 
or Dr. Kttkar of Nagpore would be good lui'gis. 
The book purports to be a stidy in snalyticiil uhiis 
and as such ii adopts a modem titalnimt I lliii'l, .i 
man so thin-skinned as this revitwtr is ni.t lie 
proper person to criticise it. 

I have no special inteiest in the book oi this 
review but I give what 1 think to be a disiiiUiisted 
opinion about a matter thiit has appeared in the 
Modern Review. I have lend the hook myseli, and 
intend to review It iiivseli alter ii lew months' 
eloser study, and hence this snpgeslion. 

\ ,N (ionnOLK, M A. 


JAPANESH FINE ART 


F lamboyant and mystic—thus has 
the Orient been described by many a 
traveller. But if I were to describe 
the Lftnd of the Rising Sun I would have 
no hesitation in describing her ns flamboy¬ 
ant and profoundly artistic; indeed it 
would be no exaggeration to say that 
Japan lives,_ moves and has her being in 
art. This is apparent to any one who 
lives for some time in the far-castem 
island empire of the Mikado with open 
eyes and ears. 

After her amazing success at the Russo- 
Japanese War Japan leajft into tame in a 



Scattering Flowers 
By Baknien Tsuchida. 

day as it were. Her far-ilnng battle lines 
on the fields of Manchuria were perhaps 
more convincing, but there is no dount 
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that her achievements in the field of art 
are far more aliidiiig and_ glorious. And 
the art-culture «f Jfipiin is of rtceut 
growth but had its birth in the dim pa.st 
when the torch of civilisation was in Asian 
hands. 

History bears testimony that at tlml 
period the art of Japan was not a little 
influenced by the art of liKlia,_ China aiwi 
Korea. Consequent to the ifltroduetion 
of Buddhism in Japan, in 5.')2 A.D., there 
was a great national up-hcav.'il. The era 
Ifcginning from this date and ending in 
644 A.D. is known in Japanese history as 
the Empress Suiko Era. Du¬ 
ring tins period tlic Korean 
painters Uonelio and Hojo 
arrivcii in Japan, and the 
former painted the celebrat¬ 
ed wall pictures of the 
famous Buddhist temple 
Horyiiji. The Chinese style 
of the Sung and Mingdynas- 
ties began to e.xert influ¬ 
ence on the Japanese style of 
painting during the Higa- 
shiyama Period (1334—1574) 
There has l)cen some wes¬ 
tern influence, too, on a 
section of Japanese artists. 
Barely forty years have passed since a 
few Japanese began to study western art. 
It is stated that the first western paint- 
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Watohm^ au Uih]iso «>f tlu Moon 
(A Modern Paiiitiii)>) 

Be Mndanu S l^cnulln 



Oooyc Matsustike, \ Pamoua \ctoi of 
the Tokugawa Penod 
From a Hki) o >e by Sliornku 

with a few other artists, left the school 
and founded the famous Nippon Fine Arts 
Academy, which has now been closed 
after years of vigorous existence. 


Schools or J’.\intin(.. 

Broadly speaking Japanese painting 
may be classihed into three main divi¬ 
sions : Classic School, Popular School and 
Chinese School As regards styles there is 
no well-deliued line separating one from 
the other I he Kano, Tosa, Kose, 
Maniyania, Sliijo and other styles of the 
Classic School remain to-day more in the 
shape ol old masterpieces than in that of 
living exponents. But it is the Classic 
School whkh leads. Next comes the 
Popular School The Japanese name for it 
isf/Afio-i< or “pictures ot the tiansient 
world'." ' '1 hey aic realistic representations 
f>f things around us ; of fauns, fields and 
dwellings ; of the street and the wayfarer ; 
of men, beasts and birds in fact in those 
jiicturcs are mirrored the varitd and 
pulsing life of the w orld we live in. Hut as 
the ))cculiar ttmiicramcnt of the oriental 
has ever discanled the things of the soil 
on which wc are bom, brought up and 
nurtured and have >earned for the beyond 
which lives in our imagination, Vkiyo-ye 
paintings ncic looked upon by the 
Japanese as nothing short ol vulgar in 
times gone by. But to-day the outlook 
on life in Japan has changed and Vkiyo-yv 
pictures have ac<iuired a good deal of ap¬ 
preciation and influence. 11.e demand for 
them is very gieat, so gnat indeed, that 
even the oner proud c/assi'c painters are 
now oflering their servie'c to supply this 
demand. As a consc(|uenec the distinction 
between the chissic and the* populaf school 
is gradually narrowing down and in time 

may entirely lie obliterated. With the 
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Wild ituscM.iiitvaiuaOkid 

si)iiail(i< alticitiim books, joijin.iK and 
iK\\s[)a|Kis ati inulttplvmn ilaj- and 
tin sinaisol f An o it-arlihti. aie m|uij,i- 
tioncd to illustiati them Anionj; (fkivo- 
u punters the nau.e ol Hokusai stands 
siiiniine His inasttrpieoes are character¬ 
ised 1>\ 4 teat freedom of conception and 
tieatmeiit 

1’k tines of the Chinese School are stiff, 
lonitational and lull of details. They are 
mostly lelnaous or historical. Clear traces 
of liwli.iu niflmnee can be detected in the 
rcliKious pictuies To-duy the Chinese 
School has lost the popnlaritv it once 
en)oved 

Ihen tliLie arc points ol diflercnc'c in 


the Tokio and Kioto schools of painters. 
Painters of Tokio are progressive, their 
productions are boldly conceived and vi¬ 
gorously executed. The Kioto painters, 
on the other hand, live in an old-world 
conservative atmosphere full of dreams 
and fantasies and consequently their pro¬ 
ductions are subtle and graceful but lack¬ 
ing in vigour. By the way, it may be 
mention«i that this contrast between the 
metropolises is not confined to art alone 
but is equally evidenced in all other forms 
ol activities 

Some Notable Painters. 

Hokusai, Utamaro, Utagawa Toyokuni, 
Keisai Eiseu arc some of the famous 
painters of the Uki\ o-yc school Utagawa 
Kunisada is another who attained fame 
as an ai list of no mean calibre. 

He was born in the suburbs of old Yedo 
111 1730 He was the pupil ol Utagawa 
Toyokuni and inherited the name of his 
master alter his death in IHW He was 
not one of those who could dash off a 
picture at a sitting. On the other hand he 
took infinite pains to study the customs 
and manners of thn.se around him, the 
tea tines and types of localities and classes. 
The following interesting anecdote will 
show how assiduous he was in mastering 
accuracy of conception and execution: 

(In a cerlain eveiiinf!' Iit> went uut and did not 
ulurii foi boinf time At imdniftbt b<8 wife was 
ti'Lling ralliet anxions as to the whereabouts of ber 
faiisband, when she braid a noise, and who should 
step into hti presence but a robbn The trrnfied 
woman w as s|ieechlesx and Lnew not what to do 
Seeing bet helpless predicament, the intruder removed 
his mask and entreated the l.idy not to be afraid, 
lltt sur|iris<. tan be imagiaed when she saw that the 
loblK'i wasuoothei than her own husband Gnatly 
taken aback by tbc strange action of ber husband she 
wholly failed to apiiieciatr the trick and began to 
wepp surely Stranger itill the artibt paid no atten 
turn to ber aorry condition but at once took paper 
and pencil and proceeded to work on a drawing. As 
dawn appeared Kunisada had finished hts aketeb and 
t hr world was charmed with the wonderful depiction 
lu Vktyo-ye style of a '‘woman frightened by a 
I ubber " 

Of him says a Japanese critic : 

"The charactrrs of Kunisada represented the age 
that IS, the ludividuat of that time, but a more ideal 
individual than the actual. Perhaps this is only 
another way ol saying that they were the work of 
an artist For the true artist does not imitate 
nature, he creates after the laws of nature, but true 
to his own ideal of beauty and truth ’’ 

Maruyama Okyo (1733-1795), of whom 
Japanese historians of national art say— 
‘‘His reputation thundered over the empire 
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Jihu Kwatmou, rfuJilcs <il Vlticy 
By Hogai Kano 

for a space oi long duration”, matks “a 
wholesome breaking .iway ol the Japanese 
artist from the ngKl con\entionaiity ol 
the old schools He leveals ettiaordinary 
skill in depicting the movements ol 
animals In landsc.spe and natmt draw 


inghe showed great originality Hut in 
the depiction ol human figures he is not 
quite s) siiccesslul He was als > \eiy 
lemarkable tor his suecessiul depiction ol 
ghost pieees ” 

Oiict a man L line to Ok\o tolin\t i i;hoHt ski U ti 
eil on Ins I) lek I ir latt iiiinf( ami Ok in H|;nL<l to do 
It on condition til It tin in in mnulil iisvti I >ok at 
It himself Hut alter tiu t iltooiiij^ n la finibhed the 
man, bearing the istl im iti nis mil liicb ol those 
who saw It, grew so tiiii ms th It lit was deUrmtntd 
tostLit lor himstll and so ii itwithstandiiig his 
iKiunient, begot a iniiror in I htl a look it Iht 
piitute tattooed ■ n his haik S > honor siritktn was 
III with what he saw, that ht Ml hauiitiil ind could 
not lesl until ht uudeiwiiit tin twiiil suHtring of 
having tbi whole thing liuint oil la iuo\ i 

Conelusioii 

Iht loieign visitoi lu Hit inipeiial 
Museum in lokio is pii])U\.id to notiee 
the absenct of rem.trk.ible spteimtns of 
l.ip.inest Alt In t.iin dots he ir> tofanil an 
t vplatiatioii flu l.ut is that tlit hetlei 
spteimtns ate saltly stowtd uv.i\ in faie 
pioof looms, paeked lu wooden easts, and 
onl\ oee isionallv bionght toitli loi in 
sptetion In this i miieition, si\sMr N 
MaStiki, Pitsideiil ol the lokio Fine Aits 
Sehool 

Ills tliiiiatL I 1 (|l III lies not illow iMiliphs >1 
liiu ii< to belong <\|i >si I Aitlioiii iii|inv laiHiiist 
III ol till most piiickss III I delii III iiuality t iiiiiot 
I mg tiidiiit ulhti siniliglit ir d imfiriiss IVitblle 
tSLiiilioii III aitiilis 111 nil 1 1 brniA ol non mi 
iiiisiirpitiis It \i loin Iipt sililv aw is li mi light 
niu] ini istuii olliiiwisi wi sli uid mil I i, havi 
t him h II to IIS ind ild pints wi shoald n li im it 
all 1 1 nseijmiitli the iMiiliiti ni ol Inn in i n \iew 
lu till liiiptii il Museum d is not it nil itpusmi (ht 
til isuiis in oin posscssim which aic too piiiims 
thus tiiixpisi to till itlrils 1 1 linn 111 I he ilnii ile 
IS espieialls inpiiious to oui mi st v tin ibli p niilnigs 
winih often sullei iiiiui^ e\en hs a lew h mrs ol 
e sposure 

lilt baine wiitir thus setb toith japan’s 
allitudi low'aid lint ait 

We ihuost win ship i pieee ol pirleit ail It is 
(leated and eared loi lik^ i divine image \Vt regal I 
such things as sniied and hoh 

lapan s attitude towaid tine art can be si in in 
how ait IS pitserved and laied (or Look at out ol 
our most prieeltss tea eups It is in sir to be setu 
sitting on a shelf oi lying in an uhibitiim ease No 
It IS always found wrapped taielntlyiii a soft cloth 
itspeiial tevture and ptck'nl silely ni t beautiiul 
box worthy ol what it holds The best pieces of 
poieelain or china are wrapped in wh it isealled Patch 
cotton; and the hoses that ion tain them att made 
of panlownia w ood, and then the box itsett is 
wrapped in an appiopnate eloth Cvery precious 
work ol art has theretore a hve told wrapping 

StmRSH CtlAhDRA BaVERJI 
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ULl) AOE 

What is old age ? ’ Fis not that we old men 
Are really old, because our limbs are weak, 

We do not rust, like some worn out machine 
That has no life ; nor do we useless grow 
As animals that have no mind or soul; 

With us it is the higher life that counts. 

Infirmity and length of years^ no doubt. 

Make our frail body weak, but what of tliat ? 

There springs up in our soul a well of lite. 

As a perpetual fountain, ever flowing. 

For looking back upon the years long past 
Our heart is fuller still of joy and strength. 

The fight is nearly over, almost won. 

We gain fresh strength from this, for we arc cheered 

By long experience of wondrous help 

That God has given us in the years now past. 

We gain fresh joy and confidence in God, 

And feel still greater faith, that He, who thus 
Has been so giucious through these many yiais, 

Will suiely finish His good woik begun. 

We have a gallery of thoughts that fill 
Our thankful souls,—grand pictures full of joy, 

Sweet recollections of what God has wrought. 

'Tis not with us the evening of our life, • 

But morning of a gloiious life to come. 

This morning brightness shineth more and more 

And is the dawning of the perfect day 

When sin and sorrow shall be known no more. 

Our pilgriinage is past. The land in view 
Grows all more beautiful as years go by. 

When we weie young this seemed a far off land, 

'Tis now so near its beauty can be seen. 

And day by day we wait till He shall conic 
Who IS our life . then shall its glory shine 
In His eflulgent brightness evermoic. 

Engl.tiid, J. E. Aniihkws 

Febniary, 1917 . 

H. H. THE MAHARAJA GAKKWAR’S ADMINIS I RA I IVE RECORD* 
HI. GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE REFORMS. 

By St. Nihai. Sinoh. 

N O sooner did His Highness the Maha- Personal Ruler. The initiative in all 
raja-Gaek war assumed control of his matters, important and otherwise, rested 
State, at the end of 18S1, than he with him. All appointments high and 
liegaii to find out what it meant to be a low, were in his gift. No officials could be 

transferred or promoted without his leave. 
All expenditure, no matter how trivial, 
had to be sanctioned by him. 

The Administration of Baroda had been 


* Convright nnd Right ot Translation renerved 
by SI Nihal Singh The«e articlei arc abstracted 
Irom tbc Aiitbin's lorthcomini; work on the Liie and 
Record ol II. If. Maliaraid Sayaji Kao 111 Gackwar. 
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highly centralized before the minority 
regime commenced in 1876; but Raja Sir 
T. Madhava Row’s strong personality 
gave it a regidity that it had lacked 
on account ol Maharaja Malhar Kao’s 
weakness. The Kaja was not altogether 
to blame. He had come into power at a 



U H Mahawija Mnlliar K.to i>ackwar, 
deposed iii IsTs". 

time when everything was disorganised, 
and when all sorts of claims weie being 
made upon the tuasury. His colltaguc!. 
had_ occupieil only minor positions in 
British India, and the jiersonnel of the 
public services left ranch to be desired. 

Whatever the justiiication, aflairs had 
drifted to such a pass that at the begin¬ 
ning of his rule_ the Maharaja Sahib found 
that he was lieiug asked whether certain 
person might be appointed to clerkship 
carrying a salary of Rs. 10 ; whether the 
tiles might lie turned on a hut; and whe¬ 
ther a tassel worth four annas, lost in a 
procession, might be replaced. 

Besides being the sole source of initiative 
His Highness was the protector of his 
people—their ma-bap (father-mother), os 
they called him. The popular belief was 


that his “eye” was ever open to insure that 
the odicials did not barrass the farmers 
and artisans. 

Whether or not the Maharaja Sahib 
was thus endowed I do not presume to 
know ; but it is certain that Hts High¬ 
ness’s employees, from the heads ol depait- 
ments down, needed (and what is more, 
expected) to be watched by him. Such 
superintendence had to be minute and exact¬ 
ing. Only eternal vigilciice could keep the 
ofncbils from making blunders and the 
[leople from being liariiied. 

The Maharaja-Gaekvvar occupied the 
position of referee between the people 
and the officials. All complaints came to 
him, and hoary custom ordained that he 
must patiently hear ail grievances, no 
matter how trivial they might be, redress 
them on the spot 

The iieoplc also believed that their 
Maharaja was the dispenser of justice. 
I his meant that any one could petition to 
review the judgment passed by the highest 
coiiits of law in his State. 

The Ruler was supposed to possess in- 
exlmustible resomees and to bestow 
princely gills upon any one who chose to 
ask for them. So deeply-rooted was this 
idea that iii the early years of his rule 
re(|uests for gilts ut all sorts poured in 
upon His Highness from every direction. 

One man asked the Maharaja Sahib to 
give him Rs. 1,800,000 so that be might 
perform Ashwamedhit lagua—ihe ancient 
and costly ceremony of sacrificing a horse. 
He declared that he had lieen ordered by 
God to do this. 

A priest wrote that the Almighty com¬ 
manded His Highness to pay him Rs. 
50,000 for repairing the temple over which 
he presided. 

A I’arsee living in Surat petitioned 
again and again lor Rs. 100,000 lor bis 
maintenance. 

One man wanted Rs. 3,000 for the pur¬ 
pose ol building his own grave. He sent a 
halt-anna stamp to His Highness for the 
reply. 

An impecunious person informed the 
Maharaja-Gdckwarthatlorfour months he 
had worsliipped a certain Goddess, who 
appeared to him at twelve o’clock at night 
and asked what he wanted. On his 
replying that he was in need of n)oney, the 
deity directed him to write to the Ruler of 
Baroda and ask for the amount he 
required. 
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An admirer sent a handkerchief to the 
Maharaja Sahili as a present, and several 
days later wrote asking His Highness to 
make a gift in rtturn—which, of coarse, 
was to Ijc worth many times more than 
tlio tinv Kiuaie of silk that he had 
ofli ltd 

Km II more curious than those requests 
wen she methods adopted to insure that 
appi ils -Miuld leach the great peisonage 
to whom they were addressed. I’ersoiis 
woiilil appioach His Highiuss while he 
was out for a quiet walk, and shout at 
tin lop of their voice jis he was passing, 
hoping that he wonlti stop and ask them 
what they wanted. It he was driving, 
petitions would he thrown into his 
carnage. Men woiud lie flat across the 
road, relnsing to move until he had 
listened to their gruvanees. A favouiite 
method ol attiacting his attention was to 
stand in a prominent place by the road¬ 
side day alter dav, with the idea tliat 
evciitn illy he would notice the man ami 
iiiijuire what he wanted 

When His Highness was tiavelling in 
his islate, villageis would loiin a delega¬ 
tion and would give him no pe ice until 
their complaints were eonsidered, relusing 
to place Ihcir petitions in the box especially 
provided (oi that purpose. Si^metimes one 
ol the crowd would hear on his head an 
earthen pot containing live coals, to 
indicate that immediate redress was 
needed 

II a petitioner eoueeived the notion that 
any olheial stood hi his way, he would 
send him threatening letters and attack 
him through an anonymous petition 
addressed to the Ruler. Some persons 
would send a covering letter to the official 
attending upon the Maharaja-Gaekwar in 
which they would call upon God to curse 
him ii he intercepted their message. 

The people of Baroda had learned to 
put a premium ufion making a loud out¬ 
cry ever since the British Agent had entered 
the Capital. Persons who had a genuine 
or fancied grievance against His Highness 
or any of his servants, or who bore ill-will 
towanls the Administration, or w’ho felt 
that they could conspire to better their 
position iiy ingenins back-hiting,forthwith 
repail ed to the Residency to get the 
ear of the Agent of the British Govern¬ 
ment. 

During the reign of Maharaja Malhar 
Kao, Colonel Phayre the representative of 


the Bombay Government* showed great 
solicitude to listen to any complaints that 
Baroda subjects cared to make while 
Maharaja Malhar Rao was being tried 
by a Commission appointed by the Govern- 
nic^it of India, and after he had been de¬ 
posed, bankers, courtiers, and cultivators 
preferred claims against the Maharaja. 
Raja Sir T. Madhava Row spent much of 
his time during the minority regime 
investigating these claims, but when he 
failed to satisfy the demands that were 
made, the dissatisfied parties carried their 
talcs to the Agent to the Governor-General. 

By the time the present Maharaja came 
into power, the desire of his subjects to 
lay their complaints before the British 
Resident had become a perfect mania. 
The Baroda populace had become firmly 
convinced that if they wanted to humble 
any official, or even to bring about the 
downhill of the Maharaja-Gaekwar, all 
they iiad to do was to trump up charges, 
to fabricate evidence to support them, and 
to bombaid the representative of the 
Government of India with them. 

The IS-year-old Maharaja’s position 
was anything tint a sinecure. He had to 
keej) all the threads of administration in 
his liands. His work required ceaseless 
attention—his routine could never be 
relaxed. Persons who have heard only of 
the pleasures which autocracy affords can 
have no conception of its responsibilities. 

What wfmder that many men born to 
exercise the powers of unlimited monarchy 
leave the cares of State to officials and 
give themselves up to indulgence ? 

Had the Maharaja-Gaekwar wished to 
shirk responsibility and let the Dewaa 
be the dictator of the State, as he had 
been during the minority regime, he could 
have done so without asking any one’s 
leave. Monarchs have done this through 
the ages, and continue to do so to this 
day, and not always with dire conse¬ 
quences to their subjects. 

* Baioiln IB aitunted in Western India, and was 
in relntinn with the Govirnment of the Bombajr 
Presidency up to 1874 Mr. (now Dr.) Dadnbhai 
Naorojt, who wat, serving Maharaja Malhar Eeo 
Gaeknnr as Ptime Minister in that year, advised 
Ills Iligliness to niebe a strong representation 
for the recnll of Colonel Phayre, the Agent of 
the Bombay Government. Colonel Phayre was 
removed, and Colonel I’elty was appointed to act at 
Agent of the Govcinor-General and Special Commit- 
■loner at Baroda. Since then Baroda has been in 
direct relation with the Government of India, whose 
Agent is now known as the British Resident. 
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Had His Highness preferred dalliance 
to administrative reroonsibility, there 
wonld have been a different story to tell. 
But be chose to be conscientious. From 
the time he came into power, ill-prepared 
youth though he was, he set out to per¬ 
form all the duties that devolved upon 
him as the Maharaja of Baroda. He went 
about his State examining offices and 
officials, inspecting works of public utility, 
scrutinizing rural, snbdivisioual, and 
divisional accounts, listening to com¬ 
plaint and grievances, and receiving sugges¬ 
tions for injprovements from every source, 
no matter how humble. 

In addition to keeping up with the 
current work, His Highness vigorously 
attacked arrears that he had inherited. 
During the minority n-g/ine—especially 
towards its close—many cases had been 
partially or provisionally scllhd, and 
some had been entirely left (>ver for him 
to decide. They involved delicate and 
complex questions, rcijuiring mature con¬ 
sideration and involving serious conse¬ 
quences. As further delay was dangerous, 
the Maharaja Sahib settled them as best 
he could, seeking to give as much finality 
to his decisions as possible. 

Amidst the cares of State, and even 
during his travels. His Highness found the 
time to keep up his studies, devoting to 
them_ every moment he could snatch from 
adininistrative work, and State function.'*. 
Daring the two years following his investi¬ 
ture he retained the services of Mr. Elliot, 
his tutor, to assist him. Later he read 
lyr himself, or with professors from the 
College, or other scholars, hooks on 
political and _ social economy, history, 
ethics, and philosophy. 

Though the pressure of current work 
and an ears, and of studies, weighed 
heavily upon His Highness (luting the 
early years of his rule, and though he was 
ill-prepared and inexperienced, yet he could 
not prevail _ upon himself to plod in the 
administrative furrow dug by his predc- 
cesMrs. Whichever way he turned, he saw 
inefficiency or glaring wrongs. Complaints 
came from everywhere and about every- 
thing. Only if he could shut his eyes and ears, 
and silence the still, (small voice within him 
could he let the old order continue. There 
was something in him, however, that 
would not permit him to follow the policy 
of lassaiz &in. We see him, therefore, 
from the earliest year of hia rule, striving 
229i-9 


to improve the governance of Baroda. 
His Highness could not overhaul the 
entire machinery of State all at once. He 
was not capable of undertaking such a 
task. Alterations bad to be effected while 
the wheels were in motion, and, therefore, 
great caution bad to be exercised, lest 
an ill-fitting part may throw the 
whole State machinery out of gear. One 
change, however, led to another. Every 
success inspired confideiia*. Every failure 
made him wiser. As years passed by, and 
he gained experience and confidence and 
as the people understood and appreciated 
his aims, the woik of re-organization 
assumed larger proportions. Before he 
knew it, he found himself committed to 
the task of replacing the patriarchal 
aclmlnistration that he had inherited by 
a modern system. 

To reach that stage, His Highness had 
to free himself fiom wotk of routine 
character, and to suiround himself with 
competeut advisers and assistants. He 
had to re-organizc the existing depart- 
meuts aud to cicatc new ones, and to 
place them all under men of education, 
chaiacter, and fexiierieiice and to give them 
adequate and qualified staffs. Public 
services had to be organized, aud attrac¬ 
tive salaries and iiensions provided. 
Rules and regulations for the discharge 
of work and for the conduct of officials 
had to be drawn up. 

Such administrative reforms were of a 
fundamental nature, and bad they not 
been made, the Mahnraja-Gaekwar would 
not have had the leisure nor the machinery 
to work out and to apply schemes that 
have made his name famous. It is, there¬ 
fore, nccessaty to review these efforts. 

As 1 have indicated, His Highness 
found, as soon as he came into power, 
that his time and energy were consumed 
in disposing of petitions and appeals from 
Ins subjects and from officials, and refer¬ 
ences ftom the heads ol the various depart¬ 
ments. He therefore set out to arrange 
affairs so that all trivial matters wonld 
be dealt with by qualified officials and 
only important issues would come to him 
for consideration and settlement. 

A complex machinery had to be set up 
for this purpofse, for the petitions and 
references made to him varied in character. 
Some asked for service, pension, or gratu¬ 
ity ; others for gifts, rewards, and 
patronage; and others, again, made 
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complaint aeainst officials. Appeals were 
made by public servants against the orders 
passed by their superiors, while subjects 
asked lor the reversal of decisions of 
revenue and other officials and courts of 
judicature. 

In devising machinery to dispose of 
TCtitions and appeals made by pe^le. His 
HighuesK liad not only to insure efficiency, 
but also to make arrangements that would 
commend themselves to his subjects. The 
people were accustomed to taking their 
grievances to the Maharaja Sahib and 
getting rough and ready justice on the 
spot. It would not do, thcrelore, to let 
the impression get abroad that His High¬ 
ness was inaccessible, and would not 
redress wrongs committed by his officials. 
Changes had to be carclully thought out, 
and introduced gradu illy. This was the 
coarse pursued by the Maharaja Sahib; 

For some time after coming into power. 
His Highness personally heard the peti¬ 
tions. bach document was read to him 
in full, just as it had been presented, and 
orders were immediately dictated in the 
presence of the applicant. 

A few months later, when the number of 
petitions had risen enormously. His High¬ 
ness ordered that precis be made of each 
petition and submitted to him. Until 
^ptember, 18S2, the work ot making such 
precis was performed by the head oi the 
Khangi (Household) Department, who 
was known as “The Special Officer in 
Charge of the i’alace.” The post of I’rivatc 
Secretary was created at that time and 
the task was entrusted to him. 

Soon another change was introduceil. 
The &crctnry was delcg.ited to hear the 
"*-ietitions and to refer to Ills Highness 
^°'“';.*hose that were worthy ot his atten- 
*^V?^“*"hven in cases where Ills Highness 
y*!" .!, .lienee to a petitioner, the Scci clary 
”**Th noted the orders tn.it were parsed 
me P®‘pharnja, in order to avoid future 
put a preHoygZ 

design a 

tne uapiyii.m keeping complete record 
or finally disposed of by him 

or any i Secretary, and for entering those 
J°’'''®ncations which were sent to one 
^"®.partment or another for disposal. 

In January and May, 1882, two 
circulars were issued regarding the disposal 
of the appeals preferred to the Maharaja 
Sahib for reversing the judgments handed 
' down by the Yarisbt (High) Court. The 


first required all petitioners to attach to 
their appeals copies of the judgments that 
the^ desired to have set aside. The second, 
besides emphasizing that point, laid down: 

1. That the decisions of the Yamht 
Court should be generally considered final. 

2. That an appeal will be allowed 
only in cases involving 

{a I a question ot law or custom; 

(b) claims of large amounts; and 

(c) questions of importance. 

. fi. That such appeals must be submit¬ 
ted within two mouths of the date of the 
judginciit. ^ 

In order that judicial petitions should 
receive the attention due them. His High¬ 
ness charged the Naib Dewaa (Assistant 
I’rime Minister) to inquire into their 
merits. He was authorized to dispose 
ol appeals within specified limits, while 
the important ones had to be submitted 
to His Highness, together with his 
raeinoraii'la, for final orders- 

In April, 1885, His Highness issued 
orders definitely laying down the procedure 
for the disposal ot petitions and appe.sls. 
The memorandum is too lung to quote, 
and is not susceptible of condensation. 
It authorized the Nath Dewan to receive 
petitions and appeals in the name of His 
Highness. Others sent direct to the 
Maharaja .S.ihib were to be transferred to 
him. Considerable powers were given to 
him to deal with them. 

Further changes have been made from 
time to time : but the procedure remains 
much the same. One ot the important 
changes made .vas to make the Prime 
Minister rcsponsibl; for the disposal of cer¬ 
tain petitions and .ippeals, and his powers 
have been raised, at various times. Another 
modifiention that was made was to create 
a spccinl body to deal with appeals against 
the judgments of the High Court, to 
insure the legality of the process of 
revision, and to remove every sign of 
undue interference with the work of the 
Yarisbt Court. I shall have more to say 
on this subject in the article dealing with 
the administration of justice. 

The net result of these changes is that 
to-day comparatively few petitions, 
appeals, or applications go up to His 
Highness for orders, and those that are 
submitted to him are accompanied by 
adequate memoranda in prescribed form 
prepared by competent officials. The bulk 
of tile work is left to capable persons. 
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While this system relieves the Kuier of 
great labour, it insures the careful and 
impartial consideration of every complaint 
or reqest on its own merits. His Highness 
examines the record at unexpected times, 
to see that the work is being discharged 
justly and expeditiously. He also gives 
special facilities to his subjects to talk to 
him during the tours he frequently makes 
in the Districts to preserve the old tradi¬ 
tion that acted as a safetj-valve in states 
under personal rule. , 

While these reforms were being cfiTected, 
His Highness was striving to cut down 
the number of references made by the 
various departments, which, as I have 
noted, consumed a great deal of his time 
and energy. 

Many of the proposals sent up to him 
for orders were so trivial that he did not 
understand why the heads of departments 
should not possess the authority to sanc¬ 
tion them. He felt, indeed, that some ol 
them ought not to have gone up even to 


heads of departments, but should have 
been disposed of by the Subabs (literally 
Viceroys, lieads of the Divisions), or even by 
the Vabivatdars (heads of Sub-Divisions). 
He had no patience with such senseless 
centralization, and soon after his inves¬ 
titure he increased the powers of various 
oilicers so that they would have scope for 
exercising their initiative. 

In this matter, as in the case of peti¬ 
tions and appeals, he began to decentralize 
authority by little and little. He let the 
oiHcials become accustomed to the exercise 
of one instalment oi power before another 
was given to them. 

Before any large scheme of decentraliza¬ 
tion could be efifcclcd. His Highness con¬ 
sidered it necessary to re-organize the 
departments ol State in order to remove 
congestion, and to appoint men of educa¬ 
tion and character to hold responsible 
posts throughout the State. 

(To be Concluded) 


lUE PUBLIC SliRVlCES COMMISSION AND THE 
Educational service 


"We Mieve tbaf the mrest security foi the employ 

meat of a due number of ludwni 'his tn the natch- 

fulness of the representatives of their iiiteiests in the 
wrious legislative couiuils,'' ( Report, p. of ) 

T he majority of the Public Services 
Commissioners preface their plan for 
reorganising the education depart¬ 
ment of Government with the following 
declaration: 

“The position of the edneation departtneot in 
India is ^iMnliar in view of the important part which 
it is plajing, and which it is destined to play, m the 
eiperiment of blending eastern and western culture 
into a harmonious whole. This being so, giounds o( 
policy snggest that the staS sbould contain officers 
who are typical of what is best to both eirilisatioai, 
and that In the initial stages the Baropean clement 
sbould be substantial." (P. 97.) 

Section I. 

What the Gimmiuioiiers have proposed. 

Their recommendations are 

(1) Designation.—The existing names 


Indian Educational Service and rrovincial 
Educationtil Service* should be replaced by 
the* designations Clnss 1. and Class 11. 
But these must be considered as “two 
services or two classes of one service, and 
the lon er service or class must occupy a 
position iukrior to that of the higher one.” 
(P. 19.) 

(2) EurojHians.—'Ihe proposed Class I 
will consist of 264 “basic poste,” as 
against 199, the present strength of the 
I. E. S., and ibree-lourtbs of these posts 
(numbering 199) are to be recruited inr 
England and .reserved for Europeans. The 
remaining one-fourth or 65 posts, when 
sanctioned by Government, are to be 
recruited in India, in the following way : 
(fi) half the “administrative posts,” by 
direct reciuitment and the other half^ 
promotion from Class 11; (b) two-thir^ 
of the “collegiate posts” ate to be filled by 
direct recruitment and oue-tbird by promo- 




Clan II. 
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tion from Class II. [Snpposing that out of 
the 65 posts 39 are teserved for the colle¬ 
giate side, then 13 is the maximum that 
can be ever aspired to by experienced 
teachers in colleges; therefore, taking the 
“service life” of an officer as 26 years, in 
the whole ot India only one Indian pro&s- 
sor will be promoted to the higher service 
after an interval of two years, while 8 
Europeans will be appointra directly every 
year] 

(3) /m/jatis.—The proposed Class II 
will consist of 321 posts, against 385 as 
at present. It will l)e recruited for in India 
and will consist mainly of Indians. [Thus 
the combined total numlier of the present 
I. E. S. and 1*. E. S. posts will oe retained, 
only 65 posts, meant for Indians, will be 
moved up from P. li. 8. to I. E. S. or, to 
use the new cant terms, from Class II. to 
Class I. ] 

(4) Sa/ary.—Indiana recruited for Class 

I. in India will commence on Rs. 350 a 
month; but an individual of the same 
race, if his letter of aiipointment is signed 
west of Suez will get an initial pay of Rs. 
550 (os all Euro^an officers will do,) and 
thus the latter will get a four ycais' start 
over the former, for doing idc-Iitically the 
same work and possessing equal qualifica¬ 
tions. [Lord Konaldshay and Mr. Sly of 
the Civil Service, object to the payment of 
this higher pay to Indians recruited in 
England, saying that such a distinction is 
“appropriate only to the comic opera.” 
P. 120.] 

In Class 1. the normal salary will rise 
from Ks. 550 (or, in the case of Indians, 
Rs. 350 only) to Rs. 1250 a month; in Class 

II. from Rs. 250 to Rs. 500 only. Class 1. 
will also have prize posts carrying salaries 
from Rs. 1250 to Rs. 2750 and number¬ 
ing 22Vii per cent of its cadre, while 
Class II will have only 15 per cent prize 
posts, and these will cairy salaries rising 
from 600 to 700 only. 

The Salaries of the two or rather three 
classes are shown in the following table ; 


Clan I. Clan II. 


Veai oi Service 

Enropeani 

Indiaof 

All Indiana. 

1 

SSO 

360 

260 

2 

60U 

400 

250 

3 

650 

450 

260 

4 , 

700 

500 

280 

5 

760 

660 

290 

« 

800 

600 

290 

7 

850 

660 

330 

8 

sou 

700 

330 


Clas) I. 


inice Buropeana 

Indiana 

All Indiana 

9 

950 

750 

330 

10 

1000 

800 

870 

11 

1050 

860 

370 

12 

1100 

900 

370 

13 

1160 

950 

410 

14 

1200 

1000 

410 

16 

1250 1060 

For 10 p c only 

410 

16 

1300 

1100 

460 

17 

1350 

1150 

450 

IH 

1400 

1200 

430 

19 

1450 

1250 

500 

20 

1600 

For 10 p c. 
1.300 

For 16 p.c. 
510 

21 

1350 

1360 

580 

22 

1600 

1400 

620 

23 

1650 

1460 

060 

24 

1700 

1500 

700 

23 

1760 

For 10 p t 
1650 

ft 

26 

, 

1600 

ff 

27 

It 

16,50 

ff 

ft 

28 


1700 

20 

ft 

1760 

ff 

30 

ft 

If 

ff 


(5) Classification—In the administra¬ 
tive br.anch of the Education department, 
the principals and in most cases the vice- 
pnncipals of the training colleges, the head¬ 
masters of sjiecially important high 
schools and the present Inspectors of divi¬ 
sions (to be lelabclled Chief Inspectors and 
assigned one to each revenue division) will 
belong to Class I, while the present assis¬ 
tant inspcclors (to be christened “Inspec¬ 
tors”) and the other vice-principals of 
training colleges, headmasters of less im¬ 
portant high schools and the deputy ins¬ 
pectors ot educationally advanced provin¬ 
ces, will belong to Class II. The present 
Additional Inspectors arc to be abolished 
and Assistant Inspectors to be greatly 
reduced in number and to be ultimately re¬ 
placed by deputy (or district) inspectors 
working directly under the chief inspec¬ 
tors (p. 94). 

In the collegiate branch of the depart¬ 
ment, the Principal and the vice-principal 
of every well-equipped college as well as at 
least one teacher of English, History, and 
so on, should belong to Class I. Sul^ects 
like Sanskrit or Botany will be taught by 
officers belonging to Class II. (p. 95). Class 
I. officers should be called Lecturers of 
their respective colleges in their particular 
subject. Class II officers should be term¬ 
ed Assistant Lecturers (or in Science, 
Demonstrators), while the term Teacher 
should be reserved for members of the sub¬ 
ordinate service (p. 98). 
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(6) Zicare rttfes—Buropeati officers (i.e., 
Gass I. men drawing full pay) should come 
under the European Service Leave Rules, 
while Indians ii.e., all the Class II. men 
and the quarter of Class!, posts reserved 
for Indians) should be under the Indian 
rules, which the commissioners themselves 
admit to be “much less liberal’’ than the 
terms on which Europeans enjoy leave 
(p. 50). Mo Indian (except tlie one or two 
appointed in England) most ever in bis 
career aspire to come under the European 
officers’ Leave Rules (p. 193). 

(7) Training,—"Recraits from Europe 
to Class r. should (like the I. E. S. at 
present) be selected at the average age of 
about 28 after acquiring experience in 
teaching or further study subsequent to 
taking their degrees. Officers to be 
appointed directly to Class 1. in India 
must have had similar experience.’’ They 
must (a) either have held a research 
fellowship at an Indian University or (/>) 
have served in private colleges in India 
after taking their degrees, or (c) “if 
untrained younger men,’’ they are “not 
to be admitted permanently to Class 1. 
until they are of the same age as their 
colleagues arriving from Europe and have 
had a similar experience. Pending this 
they should be rcganled as probationers.” 
“Officers appointed directly to Class I. in 
India will in many cases, no doubt, also 
have rereived some education in a European 
university, but where this is not the case, 
power should he taken at the time of 
selection to require the recruit to go to 
Europe for a term of post-graduate work” 
(p. 100).* 

Section II. 

How the ladiant have been harmed- 

These are the proposals of the majority. 
It will be clear irom the above that they 
have not only perpetuated the existing 

* The comminioDen here violate the principle 
i^pted by them on p. 89: “Obvione objections can 
benrged to offering higher rewards to men educated 
awoad than are offered to those who have passed 
through the educational institutions of their own 
conntry. We are, however, assured by our Indian 
colleagnes that public opinion in India attaches 
importance to Beeariag absolate egnality between 
Baropeam and Indians who have been through the 
same edneathnal course" But under the actual 
mommendations, Indians holding English University 
degccM, If recruited in India, will get Rs. 200 a month 
Im than Englishmen of the same academic qdalifica- 
Uone. 


colour distiactioa in our Education Ser> 
vice, but also aggravated it and made tlM 
position of the Lidian professors, both in 
the upper and low,er branches of the service 
distinctly worse than before ; (at First, the 
majority report has openly and definitely 
established a colour bar in the choice of 
the higher teachers in Government colleges 
by laying down that all the existing posts 
in the 1. E. S. mast, for all time to come, 
be Med by Europeans, and that if 66 mote 
posts arc created (as recommended), these 
may be filled by Indians. Normally, the 
European officials should be three times 
as many as the Indian. 

(ft) Secondly, it has expressly aban> 
donea the old theory that the 1. E. S. and 
P. E. S arc parallel services, equal in 
status though differing in pay. 

(c) Thirdly, it has definitely degraded 
the Indiuu prolessors ( Class II. ) and 
given them, however old experienced and 
distinguished, an avowedly lower position 
than every European officer however raw. 
Hitherto, college teachers of both races 
were officially designated as professors, 
but in future the Europeans (and one-third 
of their number of Indians) are to be called 
lecturers, while the Indians (Class II) are 
to be styled assistant lecturers or demons¬ 
trators throughout their career. Formerly 
all Indian professors had been denial the 
high emoluments of the European pro¬ 
fessors, but had enjoyetl the same title and 
status ; in future they will lie robbed of 
the title as well as the money. 

It is assumed by Lord Islington and 
his friends that the Europeans (and a few 
Indians) appointed to Class I. arc ab initio 
comiietent to command and guide every 
member of Class II. (i. e., Indian pro¬ 
fessors), and that no member of Class II., 
however high his academic qualifications, 
length of experience and success in teach¬ 
ing, can ever in his life be fit to take inde¬ 
pendent charge of a sul^ect in a college 
(beyond only 8 p. c. of the cadre d 
Class IL) 

(d) Fourthly, Indians appointed to 
the I. E. S. are now entitled to the more 
liberal leave rules styled as European 
Service Rules. But in future, every Indian 
appointed to the I. E. S. in India or 
promoted to it from the P. E. 8. will be 
placed under the Indian Service Leave 
Rules, which are very niggardly. 

(e) Fifthly, a minimum proportion of 
posts for Europeans, vis., three-fourths, is 
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laid down, but none for Indians. The 
maximum of one-fourth tor Indians will 
never be worked up to in practice, as is 
illustrated by the example of the statutory 
dvilians created in 1879, who were inten¬ 
ded to be oiw-sixtb ol the cadre of the 
I. C. S., but actually numbered no more 
than one^nmeteenth (p. 171). 

ii) Sixthly, Indians with British uni¬ 
versity qualifications when appointed to 
the 1. E. S. have enjoyed absolute equality 
as regards pay and prospects with their 
Burojican colleagues. In future the Indians 
will get Ks 2U0 a mouth less, and thus 
be four years bebiitd Europeans with the 
same qualifications and recruited at the 
same lime as themselves. (This remark 
docs not apply to one or two Indians—out 
of a total of 261,—whose letters of 
appointment may be signed in London 
instead of at Simla (p. 161). 

For the above disadvantages and 
public degradation, it will be no compen¬ 
sation to the Indian educationists that 65 
of them will be appointed to the higher 
Education service (against 2 at present), 
though even these 65 oflieers will draw 
Ks 200 a month less than their European 
colleagues of the same standing in the 
service. 

Section III. 

Treatment of Indian Lecturers in Govern¬ 
ment Colleges in India. 

What senior and junior prolessors mean. 

Peonle outside Government colleges in 
India no not know how the Indian pro- 
frmors are treated by the European. 
Hitherto, the two classes of professors 
(colled P. E. 8. and I. E. 8. respectively) 
have in official theory been declared ecjual 
in status and Government has never 
opeuly accepted the policy that the I. E. 8. 
te^er ol a subject should command and 
guide the P. E. S. men lecturing in it. Yet, 
under the secret instructions of the Euro¬ 
pean D. P. I.’s and European Principals, 
this objectionable policy of racial subordi¬ 
nation of the intellect, has been insidiously 
and informally,—but none the less effec¬ 
tively, introduced into several Government 
colleges. European professors, even the 
freshest recruits, have been arrogating to 
themselves the title of “Senior Professor” 
in thcii^ respective subjects, though the 
title has never been acknowledged in any 
o£5dal document. The result is that every 
diidian professor automatically becomes 


junior to every European teacher of his 
special subject and has to take his orders 
from the latter and not from the Principal. 
Every European Principal enforces this 
policy (to which however Government is 
not openly committed), unless the public 
scandal of it is too great, when it is k^t 
in abeyance fora more favourable ojmor- 
tunity. (e. g., the case of Professor Jadu 
Nath Sarkar, an officer of 16 years’ stand¬ 
ing aud a historian of European celebrity, 
who was sought to be made junior to a 
fiewly appointed Cambridge graduate, Mr. 
W. Owston Smith ; vide Vol. XXII.) 

Lord Islington and his friends would 
perpetuate this evil and make it universal 
by publicly lowering the status of the In¬ 
dian profe-ssors (Class II) and fixing on 
them a brand of inferiority throughout 
their career by designating them as assis¬ 
tant lecturers. Now, an assistant is, by 
his very designation and office, under the 
min whom he assists and must take his 
orders from the latter. He cannot claim 
independence and he cannot asjiire to 
equality. An Assistant Magistrate is fully 
under the orders of the Magistrate, an 
Assistant Surgeon is ordered about by the 
(District) Surgeon, aud so on. Therefore, 
every member of (ilass II, (i.e , every Indian 
profesor except 65 men out of a total of 
585)—by virtue of his new designation of 
assistant lecturer must be admittedly and 
perpetually subordinate to every European 
(Class 1,) who will be called full-fledged 
lecturers irora the very day they join the 
service. Thus the Indian graduate who 
enters Class II. “must suhlwribe himself 
slave” for ever. (This remark is qualified 
only to the extent that 8p.c. of the mem¬ 
bers of Class II., or less than one-twelfth of 
the total, will find emancipation by promo¬ 
tion to Class I., probably very late in life, 
when all spirit has been crushed out of 
them.) 

In the actual working of the Govern¬ 
ment colleges of India this rule of making 
the Indians Junior or assistants to the 
Europeans produces the following conse¬ 
quences :— 

(a) The college time-table in every sub¬ 
ject of lecture is drawn up by the senior 
professor aud has to be follovyed by all tte 
junior ones, without their having any voice 
in the matter. 

(b) The senior decides the distribution 
of work and orders which branches of the 
subject and which classes a particular 
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jttmor should teach, regatdless of the opi- 
nions of the latter. 

(c) No book cap be ^rchased for the 
college library without the sanction of the 
senior professor in the subject. 

(d) The senior professor alone sits on 
the academic Council of the college as the 
reprcMotative of his subject and decides 
what “contingent” funds are to be allot¬ 
ted to it, what servants engaged, what 
examinations held and so on. 

(e) Only the senior professor is consir 
dei3 fit to sit on the Board of Studies in 
that subject at the University, and the 
I. E. S. men make it a grievance whenever 
an officially labelled junior is elected to the 
Board. Three years ago the Times (Edu¬ 
cational Supplement) denounced the Cal¬ 
cutta University because the Presidency 
College was represented on its Board of 
Studies in History by a junior, while the 
senior professor was not on it. On inves¬ 
tigation of this allegcil scandal, the fol¬ 
lowing fact came to light: the so-called 
junior was an Indian P. E. S. offiaT named 
Mr. J. N. Das Gupta, who had taken 
Honours at Oxford as early as 1HS9 and 
had 21. years’ experience in college teach¬ 
ing, while the officially labelled senior was, 
of course, an Englishman, Mr. Oaten, who 
had taken Honours at Cambridge some 
twenty years later, but had been put over 
the old Oxonian’s head by reason of his 
being a European. Thus the natural and 
academic senior becomes the official junior 
in every Government college in India. 

(/; When a. junior produces a piece of 
original research, his official senior is given, 
in the learned circles of Europe~from the 
analogy of their universities where merit 
and not colour is the qualification for 
seniority—the credit of having initiated it 
and guided the course of investigation, 
though in Indian Government colleges all 
research is done independently by the 
Indianynniors in their private capacity,— 
their European seniors being usually in¬ 
capable and always unwilling to render 
any aid. About 20 years ago, Dr. J. C. 
Bose, the eminent physical discoverer, was 
asked by Mr. A— , an eminent scientist of 
England, if any other Indian had done 
scientific reseat^ like him. On his men¬ 
tioning the work of Dr. P. C. Ray, Mr. 
A— immediatdy remarked in a dispara¬ 
ging tone, “But, he is Pedler’s assistant !” 
Mr. Pedler, it should be explained, was at 
that time the officially senior proferaor of 


chemistry at the Government college where 
Dr. P. C. Ray was serving &s junior simply 
because he was a P. B. S. officer, while in 
education Dr. Ray was a Doctor of Sdeuce 
of a British University while Mr. Pedler 
had no academic qualification but had 
merely acted fur some time as an 
assistant to Prof. Prankland. 

In one Government Medical College, the 
Euroiicau senior has been known to have 
published as his own a bactcriolomcal 
discovery of his Indian/um'or, ofwhirahe 
heard only after it had been completed ! 

Section. IV. 

Examples of the European guidance 
of the Indian Professmdate. 

rhe Committee on the Presidency Col¬ 
lege, Calcutta, April 191 (1, consisting of the 
D. P. I. Bengal, the late Vice-Chancellor 
of the University and 2 other distinguished 
European educationists condemn^ the 
system under which the member of a de¬ 
partment is "chosen as its head merely 
because lie is a member of the I. iS. S. The 
professors and lecturers who form the 
members of a department, it should also 
lie generally understood, stand in the rela¬ 
tion of colleagues to each other.” The 
Governor of Bengal in Council accepted the 
view here expressed by the Committee 
(May 17,19IG). But Lord Islington and 
his friends have adopted the opposite 
policy of placing all the P. E. S. professors 
in a position of avowed and perpetual 
subordination by altering their dcsigna- 
lion to assistant lecturers. 

When young British graduates of no 
very high .academic qualifications—(the 
average intellectual level of the 46 officers 
appointed to the I.E.S. 1912-14 was a 
Third Class Oxford Honours degree)—find 
themselves at the very outset of their 
career placed in command over grey¬ 
headed Indians, it naturally turns their 
head. A few instances of the evil done by 
suck unlimited power may be given here. 
In a Bengal College the time-table in 
philosophy was settle by the staff at a 
meeting under the chairmanship of the 
University Inspector. Shortly afterwards, 
the young EuropeAn professor of the 
subject, (officially senior because belonging 
to the I.B.S.) wrote to his older and more 
experienced Indian junior, ^-Babu, 
please come over to my room to attend a 
meeting of the philosop^ staff for making 
a new distribution of the work.” TIm 
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Indian professor replied, “The college time¬ 
table having been recently settled by all 
of «8 together, I do not see any reason for 
changing it so soon after. The meeting 
yott ntopose should be held in the college 
and pii'Sidcd over by the principal.’’ The 
young Ifuroiiean wrote back. “As I am 
responsible lor the subject (!) lhave the 
rignt to alter the time-table and to preside 
over the staff in the subject. You must 
attend the meeting.’’ 

At another Government College, in the 
Central i’rovinccs, the Indianyun/or profes¬ 
sor of History on coming back to his post 
at the beginning of a new term, found that 
his raw British senior had, without consul¬ 
ting him or giving him any previous notice, 
changed the time-table and set this Indian 
gentleman to teach two widely separated 
branches of History and a third or alto¬ 
gether foreign subject in addition from 
that very day. 

A raw English youth who, by virtue of 
his being in the 1. E. S., is senior in his 
subject, at another Government college, 
vetoed the suggestion of his Indian junior, 
—an M. A. with a most brilliant college 
record,—to buy for the college a copy of 
the Indian travels of the ancient Chinese 
Buddhist I’llgiims, with the learned re¬ 
mark, “The book is useless to us. What 
had China ever to do with India ?’’ 

Another European senior professor of 
History, in Bombay, publicly declared that 
KWah Khan’s book should be prescribed 
as an authority for the history of S. India 
from 1761 to 1785. Now, as the book in 
question was written in 1734, the proposal 
was exactly as if a Japanese professor had 
declared that Macaulay’s history of the 
later Stuarts should lie prescribed as an 
authority tor the reign of George III., and 
this Japanese ptofessor had been placed 
over the heads of English professors at an 
English University. 

Another Oxford graduate who has been 
imported as an expert for “organising and 
conducting original research in Indian 
history from 1000 A. D. onwards,’’ is in¬ 
nocent of any Indian language in which 
our historical records are wntten. 

The result of such “guidance’’ of veteran 
Indian professors by 1. B. S. European 
seniors would have been comic but for its 
deplorable effect in lowering the standard 
of scholarship in our country. 


Section V. 

The Effect of UwMgjori^IUport OB 
Education b Inma. 

(a) Lord Islington and h'S assodates, 
by insisting on the employment of Euro¬ 
peans (with the admixture of only 25 p. c. 
Indians ) as ordinary college lecturers and 
raising their emoluments to five times what 
EngliMmen get for doing similar work in 
England, have made the colleges under 
government extremely mexpansive, be¬ 
cause extremely costly. The commissioners 
“note that a large part of the work of the 
colleges in India is of the nature of that 
performed in the upper forms ofa secondary 
school in England’’ (p. 9.5). And, a^in, 
“Qualifications of this high order ( viz., a 
professorial standard of distinction as 
understood in Europe ) are not required for 
the efficient performance of the bulk of 
college instruction’’ (in India). And yet the 
commissioners recommend that three times 
as many Englishmen as Indians should bp 
employed in this elementary work and 
these Englishmen should be paid £63 a 
month (the average pay ot Class I ), while 
masters “in the upper forms of a secondary 
school in England’’ get only £12. The 
average intellectual level of our European 
educational officers, judging from the re¬ 
cruits of 1912-14, is a Third Class Oxford 
Honours. The iron rule of a European 
majority of three to one in the staff of our 
colleges will make it impossible for the State 
to open new colleges, by reason of the diffi- 
culty of finding the money for it. By utili¬ 
sing Indian tmeut the cost can be reduced 
to a quartet. 

(b) No self-respecting Indian who pos¬ 
sesses first-rate qualifications and that 
alertness of mind, strength of character, 
and highspiiit which alone can make an 
efficient and inspiring teacher of youth, 
will care to entei Class II of the service, or 
remain contented and put forth his best 
efforts when once m this Class. Practically 
the entire work of Class teaching m our 
colleges is done by Indian graduates, and 
the genera] quality of the teaching in a 
colle^ d^nds entirely upon the uutial 
quf^ficatioiu of the Indian professors re¬ 
cruited and the spirit m which they do 
their work. If truly first-rate Indians are 
recruited in sufficient number and, by being 
given an honourable status in the pyes of 
uieir pupils and a fair field of promotion 
irrespiHstive of colour, are bdneed to do 
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tbeir beat, then the happiest ancceas will be 
achieved is transplanting Bnropon know¬ 
ledge to India. But Lord Islington has 
reduced the number of Indians in Class II 
from 385 to 321 and made them form “a 
lower service occupying a position inferior 
to that of the higher ( or European ) one” 
(p. 19), in order to enlarge the numlicr and 
raise above comparison the status of the 
European branch (Class I). The result will 
be that lewer and worse Indians would lie 
available for the P. B. S. than even now and 
the bulk of the teaching work will have to 
be done -by cheap subordinate service 
teachers on Ks. 100 or Rs. 125 a month. 

By reducing the strength of the I. E. S. 
to 90, as suggested by Mr. Justice Abdur 
Rahim (p. 458),—against 204 as proposwl 
by Lord Islington,—money would be found 
for engaging the very best Indian talent in 
sufficient number .and expanding our State- 
aided colleges easily, cheaply, and at the 
same time most efficiently. 

(c) By the deliberate lowering of the 
status of the Indian professors and keep¬ 
ing them in subordinate positions for 
years and years before any of them (only 
8 p. c. of the total) can be promoted to 
the higher branch of the service and placed 
in offices of command, all spirit would be 
crushed out of them. They would then be 
too old and too “obedient” to do credit 
to the race they represent or do justice to 
the high chairs they are asked to fill. Such 
promotions would come as a matter of 
favour, and their inevitable effect would 
be to encourage the arts of the “courtier” 
and effusive “loyalty” among the Indian 
rofessoriate, while men with stiff back- 
ones would pine in the cold shade of 
official neglect and supersession. A secret 
police dossier will have to be kept of every 
professor to Judge whether he is a “safe’’ 
man or too indi^ndent for a native of a 
tropical dependency. We shall have the 
administrative methods of the second 
French Empire transferred to India. 

Section VI. 

Islington’s Arguments for Racial 
Favour Examined. 

(a) The majority report asserts that 
mi BngUsh education is in its initial stages, 
the Eurojxan element in the staff should be 
anbatantial, viz., three-fourths (p. 97). 
Now, as the first English college, staffed 
entirdy by Europeans was est^isbed at 


Calcutta nearly a centuiy ago and our 
first three Universities, conducted outircly 
by Europeans, have now been .tt work 
for 60 years. Lord Islington and In', friends 
have left us in doubt as to how in.inv moic 
centuries must elapse before the inf.incv of 
English education m India will be over .ind 
European acaderaie’ Intelage will lx; un¬ 
necessary. 

(b) The majoiity jiistifv the distinction 
in pay and status Ik tween European and 
Indian professors on the ground that the 
European branch (1. E S.) is a corps 
d'elite, while the Indian liraneli (f*. E. S.) 
has been “opetud to offieers with ordinary 
educational qualificalionh” (p 94). 

An examination of the facts shows that 
the epithet bestowed here on the European 
service is n “terminological inexactitude.” 
The Ilon’ble Education Member of the 

Government of India plaml before the 
Legislature, (8th September, 1914) a 
return showing that in the two years 
ending with that date 40 memliers had 
been added to the I. E. S , out of whom 
only 31 were Oxford or Cambridge gradu¬ 
ates, and that out of these 31, only 
8 were First class Honours men 

12 „ Second „ „ 

0 ,, Third ,, ,, 

1 was a Fourth „ Honours man 
and 4 were ordinary “Poll” B. A.'s,— 
while the other 15 recruits were mostly 
graduates of the Insh, Welsh or provincial 
universities. 

In the 21 months preceding September 
1912, 35 officers had been appointed to 
this branch, of whom only 2 were first class 
and 7 second Class Oxford or Cambridge 
Honours men, while the remaining 26 had 
lower qualifications or belonged to cheap 
provincial Universities of the British Isles. 

It will be clear from the above figures 
that a body whose latest constitution 
includes only 12 p. c. First Class Honours 
men cannot lie called First Class (as 
designated by the majority) in the acade¬ 
mic sense of the term, but only in the 
Anglo-Indian official sense. Nor are tliem 
European officers likely to rectify their 
low^ass degree by producing original 
research, as the majority of the commis¬ 
sioners have expressly absolved them from 
any such duty. They will, therefore, 
constitute a corps d*elite only in the sense 
that, for reasons of political expediency, 
they have been given the highest remunera¬ 
tion and status, pontions of Command 
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Croni'^ beginaiog of their service, and a 
m the headship of Government 
and Directorships of Education. 

Average Higheit Highest Pioportioa 
monthly ordinal y pay m of election 
par, monthly s lecti <n posts to 

P'l). gr.iilr total cadre 

R» Vs Rs 

Chtssl 

(Gntopenns) U70 tdoi) ST'iU JJ'jpi. 

■ Class II 

(Indians) 'iSt .'lOii Too it „ 

But if the Provincial Education service 
today contains a proiiortiou ol “officers 
with ordinary tiualilicdtioiH,” it is the 
inevitable consequenec ol doing things very 
cheaply where the Indians are coucemed 
whicn Governmenthas followed in thepast. 
While every European joined on Rs. 500 
and rose by annual incnnieiits of Rs. 50 
to Rs. 1000 or even higher, the Director 
of Public Instruction, lieng.al, Bchar and 
Orissd, issued a letter (No. T. fiOl, dated 
19th July 1907), by which no Indian was 
to lie directly recruited as a professor or a 
member ol even the lower educational 
service (P. E. S.), but every Indian college 
lecturer was to be first engaged as a 
member of the lowest possible service 
(StthonUmte Educ.itioiial Service) on only 
Rs. 125 a month, kept there for an unde¬ 
fined nnd long period of probation and 
thereafter, if his sujieriors were so pleased, 
promoted to the i’loviiKinl Scrviei* on 
Rs. 200 only. 

Contrast this niggaidly treatment and 
uncertain prospects of our best scholats 
with the lavish expenditure on European 
officers : every ordw.iry Entopcan lecturer 
joins on Rs 500 a niontli and gels an 
assured iacrctmnt of Rs. 50 a month even 
during bis tno yeat ^ oi prohnLion; niter 
two years he musL lx* told w hether he w ill 
be confirmed or reieclcd. (Sot n 'single 
European probationer has been iciectcd 
during the last ;10 years ) W'heie Oovern- 
ment has reqinri-d a s/icckiWv Icanied 
European, it has freely offered" him an 
initial pay far above that ol the ordinary 
I. B. S. men. For instanee, Messrs. H. R. 
James nnd N, E Ilalhvanl nnd Dr. E. D. 
Ross were recruited on Rs. 800, and Mr. 
W. O. Smith (a Cambridge First Class 
Honours man, but no post-graduate 
research spbolar) on Rs. 750 to start .with, 
and they rose in only 5 years to Rs. 1000 
« month! 

The on^ way to scenre the best Indian 
jpadoatea is, similarly, to give them a 


proper salary, a status consisteBt with 
their self-respect, clearly defined prospects, 
and a known period of probation. 

Section VII. 

The True Reform- 

The majority of the Commissioners 
have held that 583 posts are required for 
thew’ork (above the subordinate service 
level) to be done in our Education Drpart- 
iifent, and that out of these, 

.34 p c. must be reserved for Europeans, 

lip. c.' may be held by Indians, 

45p.c., forming Class I. or posts of 
commandon very high salaries ; while 

55 p. c , fotming Class 11, would be 
iiekl by Indians in petpetual sub- 
onlination to and one third of the 
pay of Europeans. 

TIr injustice, cost, and demoralising 
effect of these proposals have been demons- 
tialed above. We now unfold our scheme 
wliicli agrees substantially with the 
reconmiendalions of the Public Services 
Commission ol 1886, the recorded opinion 
of Messrs. Gokhale and Abdur Rahim, and 
the views of the representative P. E. 8. 
witnesses for Bengal and Bihar (the two 
experienced professors of European reputa¬ 
tion named by Mr. Knhira on page 457). 
It is this (i) S[)ecialist branch or corps 
d'elite,-100 posts on Rs. 1000 to 1500. 

Eui o()eans should be recruited not as a 
matter of rule but .as an exception, i e., 
only wlieii no qualified Indian is available. 
These specialists should he _men of some 
age and established reputation in Euro¬ 
pean seats ot learning, or (^ncational 
organisers who have already given proof 
ot their capacity. They would fill chairs 
of research, certain professorships of 
science, and a fixed proportion of princiual- 
ships and chief inspectorships._ *Thcy 
should lx? given high or professorial pay. 
Select Indmns would lie eligible for afl- 
niission to this class by promotion after 
gaining cxiRuicnce and proving their 
capacity in India. 

(ii) Ordinary branch ,—officers on 
Rs. 230 to 1000, should be almost en¬ 
tirely Indian, and include all the lectnwrs 
(othe'r than the specialists and subordinate 
service ossisfants or tutors), inspectors 
and principals noj: included in (i), and, 
for some years to come, a^ small number ot 
younger European reenut*. These Bqro> 



peans ahould sot, aa now, be einniojrea m 
<| ier{)^al ebUege kctnnra, bnt snqjBld be 
''eOBsidend aag;ot{is:thrQagb a loBg prac¬ 
ticed traiaiog ia India with a Tiew to 
nl^ate^ promotion ,;to the specialist 
bt^ch, if round worthy. 

(iii) The Indiana and Europeans in the 
Ordinary branch should form one service 
with time-scale salaries ranging from Ks. 
250 to Rs. 700 for all, and 20 p.c. selection 
posts, with salaries rising from Ks. 700 to 
Ks. 1000.' Europeans would draw an 
oversea allowance of 50 p. c. in addition 
to their pay. 

(iv) The total number of Europeans to 
be recruited should, for the' present, be 
one-sixth or 97 out of 585. The remain¬ 
ing 488 posts should be held by Indians. 

(v) Indians who have “done any 
striking piece of original work,” or shown 
conspicuous success in teaching and influ¬ 
encing their boys or great organising and 
administrative capacity, as well as the 
successful ones among the European 
probationers in. the Ordinary branch, 
should be promoted to the Specialist 
branch. * 

(vi) Indian recruits of the ordinary 
branch who have not been educated in' 
Europe, will be on probation for one year 
and draw half-pay during the time. Such 
of the recruits of the ordinary branch as 
have not been through a training college 
in India or Europe must either go t(» 
Europe for special post-graduate studies 
or must attend a one-year's course in the 
science of teaching in a training college 
in India or the post-graduate pedagogics 
class ol a University. 

* The majorltv report declarce that no “produc¬ 
tion of any itriking original work" and.no “profei- 
lodal standard of distinction us understood in 
Bnrope” are expected in the meintieni ot Class I. and 
that they are only to do teaching work “as in the 
upper forms of an English secondary school" (p. OS). 
But, -according to the same Report, no member of 
Class IL (beyond 8 p.c. of its cadre) can be promoted 
to Class I. on the ground of his teaching experience 
or success in training and stimulating the minds of 
his pupils, or administrative efficiency. To qualify 
for such promotion he must “produce original work 
and obtain a widespnad reputation" (p. 95). It is, 
therefore, evident that the standard demanded of the 
indiau aspirants to Class I is very much higher 
than that asked for from the European recruits to it, 
jittd that the inevitable conseuuenee of this proposal 
on the Indians would be to diwourage honest teach¬ 
ing, work, core of pnpHs, and devotion to college 
dimes and College life find foster the expenditnre of 
'Whete esEnikpare jtlme and energy on pd vnte research 
wnd#eMfilhinu^(^‘‘^h widespread repniaffoa.’’ 


Tiding of an yadvanced typi^ 

should lie mulripned in* lud^ in the imnrot'^ 
diate rfttturo of advancedtl 

'pedagbi^ca, sabsciHachi tO the B. A?' 
degree, opened at our three chief!; 
Universities. 

Such a scheme would remove all reason¬ 
able discontent among the Indian teachers 
(who naturally do the bulk of educational 
work in India), Sfive (jovemment from 
even the suspicion of injustice, and greatly 
cheapen the educational machinery qf 
India,—and at the same time, by onerildg 
a fair field and no favour, it would attr!^ : 
the best Indian talent to the wotk »;>; 
instructing our future citizens, and iijfsi' 
consequence raise the cfticiency and generaf l 
intellectual level of our professoriate, while;j| 
European teachers as a class would escapej! 
the odium which they now rightly excjte:i| 
when raw youngmen among them corne * 
to India as mere college lecturers and afe :;5 
placed ab initio over the heads of vetefaq V 
Indians doing ci(ually good (often mudkf 
better) work but drawing only one-thfrdf^ 
of their remuneration. * 

This is the only statesmanly and abid- i, 
ing solution of the service question itty' 
Indian education. What Lord Islin^on 
has recommended is mere political tinker- : 

ing- 

'Section VIII. y 

The Secretary of State’s Duty- 

. Let the Secretary of State for TndU^ 
choose between the two paths. 

It is possible for him to reply to oaif:.,; 
pleadings as President Kruger did to ahi 
Uitlander deputation, “You may protest | 
as long as you please; 1 have got 'th^4: 
guns.” It is possible for him, as a measHte,!;^ 

* "TUe nrraugemeiit wliii-b divides the atal}'of a; 
college into two services, I B. 8. and P. E. S. (iiewbt;^' 
labelled by Lord Islington as Classes I and II.) IW'-. 
generated in the qi'“d of many an educated ladion , 

a sense of real grievance.The inevitable efcct iij* 

that almost every Enropenn professor, when be 
enters upon the discharge of his duties, starts 
obvious disadvantage and with a certain amouafraM^? 
prejudice against him : he is regarded by the ftadfOW?^' 
as a member of an unjustly favoured class, (ord..^ 
April, 1916.) 

Sir AshutoshTMukheiji (late Vice-Chaa«dlofj|| 
Calcutta University.) . - 

W. W. Homell, Director of Public luftraotlblh^ 

Rev^|.**MUchell, Principal, Wesleyan K^ie|iiJ| 
College. ^ ' v‘^!P 

H. C. Maitra, Principal, City CrfWge. „ ^ 

C. W. Peake, Senior ProftfocfTy Prefideoej 
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Mr. Andrew Lang puts it,* becomes like 
KMU of Euthyphro in the Platonic dialogue 
of that name, a science of '(h ut des.' He 
fiirther adds that this principle of 'give and 
take* is not found in the most backward race 
which believes in a Power but propitiates 
him neither by prayer nor sacrifice for having; 
rarthly goods hotn him. 

Opinions lAR FROM UN \NiHous as io ihs 
WDUOIIV* PROOK 

B. As to the inductive proof from tlie 
actualities of the lowest savage societies, the 
opinions are far from being unanimous. Both 
tbn affirmative and the negative sides of the 
question are maintained with warmth by 
nigh authorities, travellers, bishops, mission¬ 
aries and Others. ‘ Mr Andrew Lang holds 
that tht question of the relative priority of 
magic or religion cannot be historically deta 
mined. Even if wc find a race with m^ic 
but no religion, we cannut be certain that it 
did not once possess a religion of which it 
has despaired. 

Proi a. Mfn/ils. 

The remaiks of Prof. Mcn/ies are veiy 
significant. “It must not be foi^^otten that 
an adequate definition of a thing (heie reli¬ 
gion) which is growing can only be reached 
when the growth is complete I propose 
then as a working definition of religion (of 
the savagfs\ that it is 'the worship of highei 
powers.’ This appeals at fiist sight a \ery 
meagre account of the mattei , but if we con¬ 
sider what it implies, we shall find it is not 
so meagre. In the first place it involves a» 
element of belief. No one will worship higher 
powers unless he believes that such (Xiwers 
exist. This is the intellatual factor. Not 
that the intellectual is distinguished in early 
forms of religion from the other factors any 
more than giammar is distinguished by early 
man as an element of language. But some¬ 
thing intellectual, some creed, is present 

I Mr. Andiew Lang's Magic and Religion (igoi), 
P* S9* 

Socrates.—“haaificmg IS gnmg to the gods, and 
IS asking from them 
nthyphro.—"Yes, Sociates." 

Socrates.—"Upon this view, then, piety is a science 
of asking and giving." 

Bntbyphra.—"Yon understand me capitally” 

3 See Lord Avebttiy*s "On the Origin of Civili¬ 
sation &c‘* (tgoa). Preface to the Sixth edition, last 
paiagmph. 


Implicitly even in the eariiest worships. 
Should there be no belief lit higher powers, 
true worship cannot continue, if it be con¬ 
tinued in outward act, it has lost reality to 
the mind of the worshipper, and the result i$ 
an apparent or a sham religion, a worship 
devoid of one of the essential condi¬ 
tions of religion. This is true at every 
stage. But in tlie second place, these 
powers which are worshipped are 'higher.* 
Religion has respect, not for beings 
men regard as on a level with themselves 
or even beneath themselves, but for 
beings in some way dbove and beyond them¬ 
selves, and whom they are disposed to 
approach with reverence. When objects 
appear to be worshipped for which the wor¬ 
shipper feels contempt, and which a moment 
afterwaids he will maltreat or throw away, 
there also, one of the essential conditions is 
absent, and such worship must be judged to 
fall short of leligion. There may no doubt 
be some leligion in it, the object he wor¬ 
ships may appeal to the savage, in whose 
mind there is little continuity, at one moment 
to be highci than himself and the next 
moment to be lower , but the result of the 
whole IS something less than religion. And 
in the third place these higher powers are 
woi shipped. That is to say, religion is not 
only belief in the higher poweis but it is a 
cultivating of relations with them, It is a 
practical activity continuously diiected to 
these beings. It is not only a thinking but 
also a doing , this also is essential to it. 
When worship is discontinued, religion 
ceases , a piinciple indeed not to be applied 
too nariuwly, since the appaient cessation of 
worship may be merely its transition to 
anothei, possibly a higher form , but religion 
is not present unless there be not only a 
belief in higher powers but an effort of one 
kind or another to keep on good terms with 

them.”^.“Now of the things that all 

savages possess, certainly relii^ion is one. 
It is practicodly agreed that teligton, the belitf 
in and worship ^ gods^ is universal the 
savage stage . and the acamnts which some 

I He has consulted the works of C, P. Tide. P. 
D Cbtntepie de la Soussaye, 1!. B Tylor, and others, 
and come to the above conclusion after taking due 
note of the divergent opinions they might hdd on the 
points under discussion, and their reasons therefor, 

3 Prok A. Mensies, History of Religion ( 189 ft 
pp. 7 ,8. 
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travellers have given cf tribes •mithont religion 
are either set down to misunderstanding, or 
ttfe thought to be insnffitient to invoMdate tiu 
assertion that rdtgion is a universal feature 

of savage Ufe"^ ."It (religion) would 

seem to be d psychological necessity.''* 

Mr Lmiu ANDOiHEKSOPFOsa Dr Ir«/ir 

RI UAKniNC. ABSBNCr 01 kPlK.ION AMOm. 

THh MOIURN AUSTR\I I\N S\\ A(.I >•. 

Regdiding the existence of leligifin .imong, 
the present Australian aboiigines, M Lang 
incline^ to the affirmative view. ‘ He also 
adds that Dr. I<razer ignoies without giving 
reason the evidences of Mr. Ridley, Mr. 
Greenwa}, Mr. Gason, Mr. Hale, Mr. Arch¬ 
deacon Gunther, the Kenedictines ofNuisia, 
Mr. Eyre, Mr. Roth & Mr. Langloh Paiket * 

Prop F Uai/ii 

"Ethnographjaccording to Prof. Ratael, 
“knows no race devoid of icligion but only 
differences in the degree to which religious 
ideas are developed. Among some, these he 
small and inconspicuous as in the germ or 
rather as the chrysalis , while among others 
they have expanded in a splendid wealth of 
myths and legends.” ' 

pRoi D G. Brikion. 

Pi of. Biinton, whom we have quoted in 
another connexion, adds, “The fact is that 
theie has not been a single tribe, no matter 
how rude, known in history or visited by 
travellers, which has been shown to be 
destitute of religion under some form. 
The contrary of this has been asserted 

.by H. Spencer, Sir John Lubbock, 

not from their own observation, but from the 
reports of travellers and missionaries. 1 
speak advisedly when I say that every asser- 

1 Piof A Men/i^s, History of Religion ( 1895 ), 
p. 23 . 

2 Ibid, p. 24. 

3 Mr, Andrew L mg says that Dr. Fiarer cites 
Mr. Howitt, Mr Palmer, Mr. Oldfield, Mi Dawson, 
and Ml Cameron, all of whom testify to the existence 
of native religion .imong the Austialian aboiigines, 
foi points other than the one, where if their reports 
be coirect, they could invalidate his cential theory. 

4 Andiew Lang's Magic and Religion, pp. 55 , 57 . 

5 Prof. F, Ratzel's History of Mankind (trans¬ 
lated byA, J. Uotler, 1896 ), p. 40 . The above re¬ 
marks nave not been made widiout full knowledge of 
the American-Pacific group of races including the 
Australians, Malaya, &c. 


tion to this effect, when tested by careful 
examination has proved erroneous,”* 

IMPORTANCE OF THE nKFIMITION OF REUOION IN 
THIS ENQUIRY. 

Dr. Fra/ei states that amongst the lowest 
savages, magic is unireisally practised but 
religion is almost unknown, and turns for 
data to the Austialian savages who are regar¬ 
ded as still in the most backvvanl state.* In 
this enquiry, the definition of religion is 
of the vital imiiurtance. It too narrow, it 
will exclude tl ose savage laces who may be 
credited with a religion under a broader 
definition thereof. In order to find a religion 
among the Austialian aborigines in the 
opinion of Mr. Lang we need not widen its 
definition so much as to bring it under the 
same category as the fear of a child at the 
sight of a d,iik room, the feeling of a horse 
towaids its master, or the baying of a dog to 
the moon which may have to be admitted 
undci this widened definition as an act of 
worship.* “It men believe,” says he, “in a 
potent being, who uriginaliy made or manu¬ 
factured the nature of things or most things, 
that IS an idea so fat religious that it satisfies, 

I liiinton’s Religions of Pninitive People, pp. 
30i3J 

*' I he question has been _ caiefnily examined by G. 
Roskefi m his noik Das Keligionswesen dei Uoheaten 
Naturvo'Lei (Leip/ig, 1880 ) He conclusively refutes 
tlie asset lions that tribes have been encountered with¬ 
out uligion.” Brinton, «/ eif.p 31 , f n. 

a Dr Fra/er doubts the authenticity of the pas¬ 
sage quoted ky Hegel from Captain Parry’s account 
foi inductive ronfiimation of his view (0, pt, 1, vol. I, 
Appendix) Dr. Fia/er has not been able to trace 
out the passage eilhei in the English original or 
Gel mm translation of the Captain’s work. The 
rvp.ession ‘‘empiric.il mode of existence” appearing 
in It ‘savouis”, sajs he, “iither of the professor's 
lectuieruum than of the raptam's quaiter-deck,” 
Hegel relies upon Captain Party and Captain lt<MS. 
If Di hrarei relies upon the philosopher, he should 
also like him rely upon what these travelleis say 
I bey state thst "among other peoples (i.e., other than 
the Exquim inx) a mecliation is already piesent* m- 
rluding of (mrse the Australians. This appears Dr. 
Frazer’s view of the almost univetsal absence of 
religion among them. If the travellers' remark be 
impeached .is too general for their lange of personal 
observations and hence erroneous, producing a cor- 
rrspunding ertoi m Hegel in his lehance upon tfaeir 
wiong autnonty, It is no wonder that he mq;bt err 
similarly in the more slippery field of speeuUtioo, 
wheie mistakes are moie insidious and difficult to 
avoid. 

3 See Lord Avebury’s On the Origin Civiliza¬ 
tion Ac,, ( 1902 ), p 219 , 
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mind are towards clotliing aiiylliing extra¬ 
ordinary in a supernatural garb, it is only 
natural, that the savage subjects of the king 
would attiibute to him many extraordinary 
qualities in direct ratio to the nature and 
number ot sterling attributes of mind and 
physique actually possessed by him. Royalty 
i.s itself awe-inspiring and can perhaps 
without any other aid set the .savage-mind 
a-working towards the attribution to it of the 
supernatural qualities. In view of this, it is 
not correct to infer from the magical func¬ 
tions and supposed supernatural powers of 
the kings ol the present savage societies (and 
even of many modern civilised societies, 
as Ur. Frazer has done) that they or their 
ancestors in the past must have been public 
magicians who through their piofession had 
acquired the crown. It maj be objected 
that many of the very qualities aud functions 
of the public ra-igician arc associated with 
the royal office, c. g, rain-making, driving 
away storm, enemies, etc, ftom which it is 
justifiable to draw Dr. Fra/er’.s inference. 
The answer is to be found in the fact that the 
qualities and functions are by their nature 
associated with the public welfare, and the 
remedies are also by their character such as 
can and should be naturally expected by the 
people from the sovereign. If famine or 
pestilence decimates the land, crops wither 
for drought or rot for excess of rain, external 
or internal enemies cause havoc in the 
country, or such other calamities befall the 
people, they would naturally seek for panacea 
from the head of the land. The latter would 
try his best to satisfy the subjects and would 
have recour.se to means of all soits; and as 
the supernatural means were believed both 
by the prince and the peasant to be a potent 
one, it IS no wonder that the sovereign might 
himself endeavour to remove the evils. As 
it very often happens in these nutters, the 
people mark when the lemedy hits but pass 
it when it misses. If by a coincidence the 
king is successful in the c)’e of his subjects, 
his previous modicum of supernatural qua¬ 
lities receives confirmation and fresh acces¬ 
sions by leaps and bounds. The king may, 
thus, without being a public magician, 


acquire the above .supernatural attributes. 
The functions of the public magicians who 
appeared later may have been but subse¬ 
quent borrowings of these attributes, which 
offered to the practitioners a fruitful prospect 
of earning a decent livelihood accompanied 
by public influence and power. According 
to this view, the m-igicians launched on their 
career of public usefulness by imitation of 
the functions and qualities of the king who 
had first shown the way. 

' Second po-ssiwuiy. 

There is also a second possibility. The 
king might have acquired the throne in ways 
other than through public magic, while the 
magicians might have developed their func¬ 
tions independently of the king, and then 
there was a gradual transference of the ma¬ 
gician’s attributes to the king. 

Third possibiutv. 

According to a third possibility, the king 
might have attained to his position as des¬ 
cribed in the previous cases, and both he and 
the magicians might have developed some 
supernatural qualities of public utility inde¬ 
pendently of each other, which by gradual 
incer-transference might have become com¬ 
mon to both later on. 

Thu SUPERNAlllRALiTrUIBOrES AND H/NCTIONS 
OF MODERN KINOS CANNOI THEBSFOKE 
llh INl)UBIlAm.V IMPUTED 10 PUIIDIC 
MAOIC AS 1 HEIR ONLY ORIGIN. 

In modern societies, we may meet with 
supernatural attributes of sovereigns, but 
before imjiuting them to the only origin that 
the sovereigns or their first ancestors were 
magicians, we should make sure by indubit¬ 
able proofs that the other three origins just 
mentioned weic not responsible therefor. 

The FViiihNii \ry value of the second 
GROUP of instances, NIL, 

In the light of these possibilities, the 
value of the second group of instances re¬ 
duces to nil. 

(To bt mtinmd) 
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THE HOT-HOUSE CULTURE OF IMPERIALISM IN SCHOOLS 


S IR Harcourt Batter,Lieutenant Governor 
of Burma, recently appointed acommi- 
ttee to "ascertain and advise how the 
imperial idea may be inculcated and foster* 
ed in schools and colleges in Burma”. The 
Committee have formulated their recom* 
mendations.and drawn up a report. The 
Committee are anxious to teach the Burmese 
schooLboy, “as a citizen of Empire that 
his liberty and prosperity depend upon 
the maintenance of the Imperial connec¬ 
tion.” This the Government of Burma 
propose to do by the following means ; 

(■) “The widest possible distribatiun ot portraits 
of their Majesties aod the Koyal Pamilv ; 

(ii) "The provision of Union larks for all 
with instruction conceming the Union Jack, 
and action songs with flags ; lessons in salu 
flag and the hoisting of the flag on Imperial aohiver- 
saries; 

(iii) "The special celebration of Umpire Unv com- 
mcncing with parades and loyal speeches followed 
bv fetes, tonrnaments. visits to museums, zoological 
gardens, interesting places or moouments, waterfalls 
or objects of natural beauty ; 

(iv) “Celebrations of special occasions, sneh ns the 
King’s and Queen's Birthdays, Purbar Pay, and other 
suitable historical anniversaries ; 

fv) “The intriidaction of items of imperial signi¬ 
ficance in such iunctions as ‘speech days’, ‘opening 
days’, 'prize givings’, and other school and college 
events; 

(vi) “Cinema or magic lantern exhibitions ol royal 
processions, incidents in royal public and privnte 
life, Imperial events, State ceremonies, the Army and 
Navy and the leading centres of the Empire ; 

(vli) “Visits, when possible to places of interest, 
parades of reviews of troops, docks aod ships (especi¬ 
ally warships); 

(viii) “The teaching of songs and poems incnlca- 
ting the Imperial spirit, love oi country, or other 
patriotic motives; a competition with snitable 
rewards to endeavonr to obtain a national song 
snitable for Burma as part of the Umpire ; 

(ix) “History, geography and reading lessons on 
the stmetnre, growth, extent, importance and meaning 
of the Empire and the relation of Bnrma to the 
Empire ; 

(x) Systematic lectures by teachers and lecturers 
on various aspects of the Empre and the Imperial 
idea ; 

(xi) The preparation of snitable text-books: 

(xii) The peilormance of patriotic plays, especially 
those touching on events in Imperial and Burmese 
history. 

After laying down these first principles, 
the “Imperial Idea” Committee proceed 
to make one hundred and one recommenda¬ 
tions to give efiect to their scheme. These 


schools, 
flag drill 
ting the 


recommendations are of various kinds, 
from regulating the size of the Union 
Jack in accordance with the type of 
school, to drawing up a manual of civics. 

Among the hundred and one recomSuen- 
dations is the significant one that “special 
knowledge of India is annccessary in the 
high departments of vernacular schools.” 

[In this connection our readers will re¬ 
member the proposal of Mr. Alleyn in his 
Problems of Tropical Administration that 
Burma should be separated from British 
India, and Joined to the Malay peninsula 
to form a separate Mongolian dependency 
—as a counterpoise to the Aryan agitators 
of India, exactly in the same way as the 
Austrian empire used the Czech population 
against the political aspirations of the 
Hungarians.] 

Sir H. Butler’s Committee do not 
think the Boy Scout Movement and 
Volunteering suitable for Burmese boys, 
though they recommend to the local 
Government the grant of commissions in 
the Military Police to such cadets in the 
schools as may “have proved their effi¬ 
ciency both as cadets and leaders of boys.” 
But the worst thing about the inculcation 
of this Imperial idea in education is the 
evident determination of the Committee to 
have the whole show of education in 
Burma run hy Imperial British stage 
managers. The following recommenda¬ 
tions will give our readers a glimpse of how 
Sir Harcourt Butler wants the Burmese 
boys to acquire an imperial idea ; 

(6) In all aided Angiii-Vernacalar High Schuob, 
the Superintendent or Jlcad Master should be ol 
British nationality and oi a status eiinivalent to that 
of an officer in the Indian Educationni Service. 

(7) In all Government Anglo-Vernacular Iligli 
Schools, the Principals should eventually he officers 
in the Indian Educational Service. 

(8) In all European schools the Head Master (or 
mistress) should lie a native of the British Isles or 
the British Colonies or an Anglo-Indian trained in 
the United Kingdom. 

(12) The chairs in the Burma Vmventiy connected 
with Imperial studies, e.g, civics, history, geography 
and economics, should for the most part h< held by 
men ot British descent trained in a British University. 
There is, however, no rcfikon why these chairs should 
not lie ultiiiiatch lilhd by Bui mans. [Query. After 
how many ccutuiiis 1 
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(13) A proporUon ot the staff of the non-British 
College in Rangoon should be of Hritisb descent and 
nationally, the proportu>n to l»c decided by the Local 
Goveromeat _ . . ^ „ .... 

(U) A first iat» TraimnR College should be 
inititutedin connection with the Burma Univeisit; 
manned by a strong staff of British trained pro&ssors 
and lecturers. « , , „ 

(17) A proportion of the staff of each European 
sclioot sbonla be natires either of the British Colonies 
or Anglo-Indians trained in the United Kingdom. 

There are, besides, some recommenda¬ 
tions relating to the study of Geography, 
Ilistory and Civics which should offer food 
for reflection to aU who are concerned 
with secondary education in the country. 

Evidently colleges and secondary 
schools in Burma are going to be made so 
expensive by the larger employment of 
instrnctors and controllers of British 
descent as to make the spread of higher 
edneation very very slow. 

These are Sir H. Butler’s ideals in 
Asiatic education, and the subject is not 
without its comic element when we bear 
in mind the personal side of it. When he 
was Bducation Member at Simla, Sir U. 
Butler used to profess the greatest sym¬ 
pathy for Indian aspirations and condemn 
the colour bar excluding Indian scholars 
from the higher educational service of the 
State, llis Indian friends were so charm¬ 
ed with these words that the Bengalee 
wrote an editorial praising him as one of 
our friends. Quite recently Sir H. Butler 
has been coqneting with the Hindu public 
by writing a letter to Sir Gurudas Banerji, 
which was read at the D. L. Roy memorial 
meeting of June last and in which he says 
in effect, “The present war shows how 
European civilisation has utterly failed. 
Every day proves the soundness of the 
ancient Hindu ideals of life and conduct, 
which 1 am sore, the world will see its 
way to accept, and be the better and 
happier for it.” Evidently, according to 
Sir H. Butler, Burma is a part of the world 
which does not deserve to derive happiness 
and goodness from Hindu ideals, but must 
have a preponderant number of school¬ 
masters and professors o/ British nation¬ 
ality and preaching the now discredited (!) 
philosophy of Europe. 

We are, however, not very much con¬ 
cerned with Sir H. Butler’s performances 
as a quick-change artist on the political 
stage. Our only point is to examine the 
effect of these imperialistic proposals on 
the education and progress of the Burmese 
population. Here, happily, the lessons of 


history are abundant and clear, and every 
Burman can judge for himself what fruit 
the upas tree of foreign-controlled state- 
regulated education has borne in the past. 
This was the educational system given to 
France b;^ the greatest imperialist in 
modern history, we mean Napoleon I: 

“Elementary schooli were left to the control and 
snpervirion of the commnnei and of the soas-pre/bts 
(/ e, enb-depnly maeistrate*), and naturally made 
little advance amidat an apathetic popnlation and 
under officials who cared not to press on an expensive 
enterprise ... The law of April 30tb, 1802, recon¬ 
stituted fyceeg (or secondary schools), controlled 
directly by the Government.... The aim of fnitmction 
was not to an-alten thought aaddeve/op tbefaealties, 
but rather to fashion able bread-winners,_ obedknt 
citbeas, and eatbusiaatie ioUkrs. The training was 
of an almost military type, the pupils being regularly 
drilled, while the lessons began and ended with the 
roll of drums. 

(in 1808 was created the Universitr of Prance.) 
The University, as it existed dating the First Empire, 
offers a striking example of the mania fur the eoatrol 
ol the general wiff. It is the first definite outcome 
of a desire to sabjeet education and learning to 
wholesale regimental methods, and to break up the 
old-world bowers of culture by State-worked steam- 
ploughs. Ilis aims were thus set forth ; 

‘I want a teaching body, because such a body 
never dies, but transmits its organisation and spirit... 
There will never be fixity in politics if there is not 
a teaching body with fixed principles. As long as 
people do not from thek infancy learn whether they 
ought to be republicans or monarchists, the State 
will be always exposed to changes and disorders.' 

Such being Napoleon’s designs, the new University 
of France was admirably sailed to bis purpose. 
Elementarv schools, secundary schools (private), 
lycees, as well as the mure advanced colleges, all were 
absorbed in and controlled by this great teaching 
corporation, which was to inculcale the precepts of 
the Catholic religion, hdelity to the Cmperor and to 
bis government, os guarantees for the welfare of the 
peoples and the unity ol Prance. From Paris instrnc- 
tlon [all over France] was strictly organised and 
controlled... (by) the barrack-like methods of the 
French Emperor. The French imperial system (of 
education) sought to prune away all mental inde¬ 
pendence, and to train the young’generation in neat 
and serviceable espalier (fruit wail) methods: all 
aspiring shoots, especially in the sphere of moral and 
poiiticu science, were sharply cut down. Conse¬ 
quently French thought, which had been the most 
ardently speculative in Europe, speedily became 
vapid and UKcbameal-. ... 

Thenceforth France was able to work out her 
future under the shelter of institutions which unques¬ 
tionably possess one supreme merit, that of 
durabilltr. Bnt while the chief dvic and material 
gains of the Kevointiou were thus perpetuated, the 
very spirit and life of that great movement were 

benumbed by the action of Napoleon.by a process 

nearly akin to petrifaetha.’' (H. Sose’s Lue of Napo¬ 
leon I., i. 295-299.) 

Napoleon HI. followed the same policy. 

“The Minister of Public Instruction from 1851 to 
1850 undertook tbe Usk of securing the submission 
of the University to the Government. The professors 
were rcquirol to take an oath of fidelity, [ in India, 
it IS much worse, they arc required to swear to avoid 
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pulitia altogether, erea wheu the; nre perfect]; lu;al 
to the Kiiw ’Vajpcror.] The (>o?rraiiieat obtaioai 
eouirol of the chief Conncil of Public lustmction and 
of the Academic Conadb by aisuming the to 
aomiaate tie membtra who had hitherto heeu elected. 
Proi^ton of hisher education (i.e„ of the onivereit; 
itatua) became uable to diimiual b; a decree of the 
Chief of the State; proteHon of lyeeet could be die- 
miued b; order of the Miniiter of Education. [We 
learn that two Indian profeasora ot the Muxaffurpore 
College have been recentl; diamiaaed b; the Govern¬ 
ment ofBebarandOriaaa without an; charge or trial.] 
Dq^ain Qiator; and Philoaoph; were aboliabed, 
and in 1854 the Miniater congratulated himoelf on 
having re-establisbcd the Trivium and the Qadrivi^ 

of the Middle Ana. . Little b;; little the aecnlar 

teacfaera were ejected from their poata ; and the 
Church (the devoted agent of imperiatiam in France) 
woo over the bulk of the couotr; districts to ‘religion, 
moralit;, and the Empire.’ Nevertheless HT p. c. 
of the Gonacripta of 1883 were illiterate.’’ (Cambridge 
Mod. History, xi. 297-) 

The experience of Germany has liecn 
similar. There the officially controlled and 
politics-dominated Universities have suc¬ 


ceeded in producing Kuhur and the glori¬ 
fication 01 the Hohenxolerns. 

Let Burma imitate. 

The result of Sir H. Butler’s imperialism 
in education was anticipated by the Indian 
Daily News, three years ago, (23 July 
1914): 

“Under the Curaoii regime the new (European) 

professors are chosen.to futin the third line ol 

defence of India behind the British arm; and the 

British civil service. The; are chosen.mainl;, we 

fear, aa a political thin black line tipped with ateel— 
steel pens. This supremei; silty idea was that of 
Lord Cnrzon : alone he did it. [I.oid Catxon now 
rules India through the War ('ubiiiet and the puppet 
fiecretar; of State.] It whs baaed on the prevalent 
idea that no Indian could lie loyal or should be 
given the chance of teaching disloyalty, wliieh it was 
supposed thev were one nnd all engaged in doing. 
The idea was almost comic, because in vain is the 
net spread in front of the fowler, and it stands to 
reason that no body ol self-respecting young men 
altogether approve of being polittcolly led.’’ 


INDIAN PERIODICALS 


Hypocrisy in Education. 

"The fabric of the educational world of to-day is 
interwoven with a multitude of hypocrisies. What is 
thought is not said ; what is said is not done ; what 
is said and thought is not written. At every step 
from thought to action there is a deduction.’’ 

This iudictment is put forward by u 
writer in the pages of Indian Bducation for 
June, and not without reason, as the fol¬ 
lowing will show. 

AU Inspectors desire to sec the school in its usual 
working order. And who that is acquainted with 
school-world has not witnessed the wide contrast 
between the usual ospKt of the school and that on 
the inspection day ? The whole shows just what the 
Inspector does not wish to see. The Inspector often 
asks the Head Master about the school and often 
bears eulogies about the good points but not the 
slightest mention about the weak points and what 
should be done to remove these. 

_ Most of the remarks in the last paragraph apply 
in the case of visitors to the school with the only 
diffaence that the patch-work done for exhibition 
varies as the importance of the visitor. 

Gatherings are becoming a mania nowadays, 
There axe the Prim Distribnuon Gathering, Corona¬ 
tion Day Gathering, Social Gathering, Sports Gathe¬ 
ring, etc., etc. Tbw are all very good if their fre¬ 
quency is kept within doe limits and if their real 
import is borne in mind. But these gatherings are 
made to serve as an exhibition, an advertisement. 


In the annual reports the higher authorities 
want a clear statement of the progress made by the 
school. The reporters nut only twist the facts but 
state positive untruths. This situation is created by 
the fact that they are to report on their own woik, 
they are to certify themiicivcs, and they take all oossi- 
bic care to cicatc a glon mg picture. 

Enter a school librarv nnd ask yonrsoll why a 
certain book is bought. The answer in iiuny cases 
would be: It IS well liound, or it is well got up, or it 
contains cxcdlent pictures, or it is just out. in the 
Histon section for example you will find more than 
a liuudred boohs of a Macaulay—Green—Bright tyiie 
mixed with water but very few original works where 
the teacher can find truth. 

What is the use of costly pictures which serve to 
decorate the walls of a school which is not in a posi¬ 
tion to bny more urgently needed articles 7 What is 
the earthly nse of the Christmas Number of a maga¬ 
zine, ordered out for the use of boys, which is locked 
up in a cupboard lest boys may spoil the splendid 
pictures ? 


Inforffling and intetesting acconnta of 
some 

Dye-Stuffi of South India 

have been published in the Wcaltltof India 
for May from which we cull the following. 

UIdealandia ambeUaia, <he Indian madder (Cbay- 
aver) the cultivation of which was largely carried on 
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in the Madrai Preiiilcnc; before the introduction of 
atixariae, ii a plant from the root q( which pigments 
for djeing red, ;eUow, and purple are got In appea¬ 
rance and properties, it is quite similar to the Euro¬ 
pean madder which is used in extracting the famous 
"Tnrhej red." A substitute for this is used in some 
parts ol India, vit., the root of mnnjeet ( Sabia cordi- 
loUa and other species) also found in the Madras 
President;. Originali; the alixatine d;es were extrac¬ 
ted from madder or mnniMt roots. 

Turmeric (Manjal in Tamil), which is the rhixome 
of Carcuma loKa, jields a yellow dee when the root 
is powdered. Turmeric paper used in our chemical 
laboratories—like the htmus paper (litmus is prepared 
from lichens)—as a chemical test, for alkali changes 
It into brown, is stained yellow with a decoction of 
turmeric. Saffron is the dried stigmata of the plant 
Crocus satiVaused in dyeing. The florets of Carthomus 
tinctoriua (Kusumba in Tamil) are now frequently sub¬ 
stituted for safiron and yield red- cosmetic rouge 
powder for cheeks and lips 1 Curcuma huga is used 
to a large extent in Hindu households, as rubbing 
gronnd turmeric powder all over tlie body forma an 
important portion of a woman’s bath ! Cnngumam— 
Curcuma may be a corrupt form ol the word—used 
iiy our Hindu women as caatemark on the forehead, 
is prepared from turmeric powder by adding giugelly 
oil to it and drying it in the sun. 

The vagetable Kingdom furnishes in addition nuna 
root (Afomda iiaetoria), Mangudu, and Vembadam 
bark for red dyes. The seeds of Annato (fJfxa ore- 
//ana) known as Javira seeds give a bcantiful orange 
shade and are used in coloring the garments of fiakira, 
bairagis, &c. Sappan wood {Caeasipiaa sappan), 
Varathangi in Tamil) a native of the far east and 
found in Malabar and red sandalwood {Pteroacrpui 
aantaliaus) from Pulicat and Tirupati mountains 
yidd crimson dyes. 

Natural dnnabar, the common ore of mercury, is 
the native brilliant red pigment vermilion but this 
is now largely made from the artificial sulphide of 
mercury. Crocus is another mineral powder, an iron 
oxide which is used in making pigments of a deep 
yellow or red color. Lead chromate yields a bright 
yellow pigment known at chromeyellow. Ochre is a 
variety o^ne clay from which are got the colors red 
and ochre yellow. The Egyptians during their 
golden age of civilisation had each in their possession 
a slate slab on which they ground red ochre and used 
the resulting semi-solid substance for coloring aronnd 
the eyes. Those Egyptians also dyed their noils, &c., 
with an orange hue, from paste made of the leaves of 
Henna fawsoti/a. It is interesting to note that our 
Indian women use the leaves of the self-same plant 
for a similar purpose. 

The Bsimal kingdom also furnishes important con¬ 
tributions in the matter of red dyestuffs. The world- 
famous cochineal (Kirinjee in Tamil) is the crimson 
dye-stuff obtained from tbe dried bodies of the females 
of Coccus cacti which is commonly found in Mexico 
and Central America on Opuutia coccmetlHtra. The 
cochineal insect of commerce. Coccus cacti, is said to 
have been introduced into south India but Coccus 
iadieus is tbe species commonly found here on Opuutia. 
Kirinjee is nsnally imported from Hyderabad where 
the insect is said to feed on prkkiy-pear. Lac is another 
article of commerce yielded by the same genus of in¬ 
sects. The lac insects are found on banyan trees, &c., 
and cause by their puncture an outflow of vegetable 
juice which, when dried, forms tbe lac of commerce. 
Tachardia laeca is the most important lac insect of 
India but 7'. bei and T albutiuc alsq yield lac on a 


commercial scale. Raw lac boiled in water and strained 
through a thick piece of cloth gives us good red ink. 
Sealing wax is got by dissolving country lac and a 
small quantit)r of Balsam pern in Venetian turpentine 
oil. The resulting sealing wax will be red, yellow, or 
black according as a pinch of vermilion, goldbronxe or 
lampblack is added, vamishesare made from lae,e. g,, 
lacquer which is used for varnishing metals, particu¬ 
larly bras*, consists of a solution of shellac in alcohol 
colored by saffron, etc. Tbe name is also given to a 
hard varnish used by the Japanese to coat wood. 
French polish need to polish the undersurface of furni¬ 
ture is prepared by melting shellac in alcohol. Lac 
is a large industry forming one of the big staples in 
India. Lac dye has target been replaced bv aniline 
and the cochineal holds its own for food-coloring to 
some extent. 

Another animal red dye is tbe celebrated ‘'Tyrian 
purple” so called because Tyre in Falenstine was 
famous for the purple dye obtained from the shellfish 
Murex and Purpura, when it stood first in importance 
as a great emporium. Purpura and Murex (fonr 
species of Murex are found in South Indian seas as 
also one of purpura but the quantities in which the; 
occur are not so encouraging as to persuade our 
timid capitalists to launch out in this enterprise) hare 
a gland lying in tbe roof of tbe mantle cavity near 
the rectum which exudes a colorless secretion. This 
colorless fluid (|uickly acquires a bright red or violet 
color under the influence of sunlight. This is highly 
prixed since the color is permanent. Large quantities 
of these sting-winkles and Purpura were bruised 
in tbe mortar and the dye extracted. ladigofera 
tiuctoria, our Avari, yields tbe blue dye ‘indigo’ 
so much in use for coloring serges, sailors’ cloth¬ 
ing, fkc., but this is largely supplanted by synthe¬ 
tic ‘indigo’, a similarly colored artibcial dye-stuff 
obtained from coal-tar. ludigofcra grows not only in 
our countiy but also in Egypt, South America and 
West Indies and yields a substance ’Indican,’ which 
when treated with mineral acids breaks up into indigo 
blue and a glucose-like substance. 

Sepia IS a dark brown pigment prepared from tbe 
ink of cttttlefiab. Cuttlefisbes have a peculiar pyri¬ 
form sac, tbe duct of which opens out along with tbe 
rectum. This empties an intensely black fluid from 
which is made the sepia of artists. Mother nature 
has given thistotiie cuttlefishes os a means of pro¬ 
tection from their enemies. When sore pressed by 
their enemies, ink is shot into the water and in the 
dark cloud created, the cuttlefish coolly effect* its 
escape Sepia, Loligo and Octopus, the three genera 
common in our waters all possess tbe characteristic 
ink sac. Cuttlefish bones are being collected in this 
county and particularly in this presidency in good 
quantities and exported but no one bos till now 
ventured out bis money on ink-making. 

Seahares ( Apljsia, a mollusc) excrete from the 

} lores of the skin violet ink which is very nearly ready 
or use. These are found in good nnmoen in our seas 
and at particular seasons in the year many hundreds 
of these are drifted and stranded ashore quite alive, 
e. g., in the Indian coast of the ralf of Mannar in 
January and February and June and Jnly. 


G)-operatioa m Aritain uaA India. 

The above Eobject is ably bandied by 
H. R. Crostbwaite in the Bombay Co- 
o})erativv Quarterly for Junc. Says he : 
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Twent; jtart ago it miabt be aaid, with accuracy, 
that co-operatioo in agncnllnte and amongat toe 
agricnltnral claiiei acarcely existed in England. 
Large iarms were the rote and the field labourer was 
extraordinarily ignorant, miserably paid, and very 
badly housed. Only a few years ago 1 went ronnd 
the cottages of a Tillage, not forty miles from 
London, in the company of a friend who was stand¬ 
ing for Parliament. "Home Rnle” and "Tariff 
Kelorm” were matters which were supposed to be 
agitatine the minds of the voters. "Well, Tdr. 
Brown," said my friend to a stalwart farmer whom 
we met in the street. “Tariff Reform snits you, 1 
suppose." “1 don’t know so much about that,” said 
Mr. Brown, “what is the Parson for "AhJ” 
replied my friend, "he is for Free Trade.” "Then I 
plump for Tariff Reform,” was the farmer’s decision. 
“Parson has raised the rent of that glebe land of 
his which I hare held tor twenty years and my father 
before me, and 1 won’t vote same as Parson.’’ 
Another free and independent voter informed ns that 
be WM “All for Home Rule.’’ Asked for bis reasons 
he said, “Because then we shall have a ‘free breakfast 
table.’ And it transpired that he understood this 
particnlar electioneering phrase to mean that the 
State would supply him with breakfast for nothing I 
tt struck me that a great deal of preliminary educa¬ 
tive and propagandist work would be wanted in 
rural England before there could be a really popular 
move towards co-operation in agriculture. In the 
matter of industrial co-operation on the ot^r hand 
England has always been doeik princeps. For one 
thing, education is more advanced and more easily 
to be bad in industrial centres; for another the 
town-dweller has his wits sharpened by the atmos¬ 
phere of busy competition in which be is brought up; 
aud against the strain and stress of that competition 
he uses co-operation as a protection. But even 
before the present war there bad arisen in England 
champions of rural reform, men who saw the danger 
of an excessive industrial development at the expense 
of the independence of the nation’s supply of food and 
raw material. These men, at their own expense, 
founded the English Agricultural Organisation So¬ 
ciety, and it is to that Society that the credit is doe 
for such premress in rural co-operation as existed in 
England before the war. What we want in India is 
less dependence on Government for leadership in 
matters pertaining to the moral and material deve¬ 
lopment of the country Take Ireland, Denmark, 
Germany, Italy, Japan, and examine the histoiy of 
their co-operative development. True, Government 
has, in each cunntiy, played an important part in 
that history ; but there is also a record of private 
enterprise and of public spirit which India cannot 
yet match. 

During the last ten years there has been a very 
remarkable development of tlie Indian Departments 
of Agricnltnre; bnt I believe that the point is near. 


if it has not already been reoebed, at which private 
enterprise must step in and supply, by means oi 
Organisation Societies, that mam chaouel for the 
activities of the experts which is supplied in other 
countries by such societies. The dimculty which 
strikes me is the backward state of mrai edneaHon,— 
general education and enlightenment, 1 mean, not 
mere book-learning. And how is the cultivator to 
understand ifbe has not had matters bronght home 
to him ? I plead for a campaign of rural education iu 
India. If this great country is to be a seltKiontained 
unit of the Empire, then there must be not only a 
reform bnt a revolution in her system of agricnltnral 
economy. For most modem indnstries the raw 
material snpplied by the fields is essential; and in 
many parent industries this material most be 
produced within a short distance of tbe iactoiy it 
profits and efficiency are to tie secured. Intensive 
cultivation is, indeed, a corollary of the modern 
factoiy ; and 1 need not labour tbe point that indns- 
tries and agriculture, whether in tbe matter of 
labour or ot markets or of material are inter¬ 
dependent. The improvement of agricnltnre and the 
need of the cnltivator tor increased capital will 
progress together; and the ideal which some people 
appear to cherish ol rural co-operative credit societies 
requiring no credit can only be reached by means of 
economic stagnation and tbe stoppage of bnman 
progress. In Germany the rural societies borrow 
because they progress from one st^e of improvement 
to another on the strength of their credit, and their 
credit depends upon their ability to progress. And 
that ability in turn is tbe result of the research work 
done by tbe scientific experts paid by the State. But 
the scientific expert is not expectm to devote hia 
attention to the organisation and supervision of 
co-operative societies. The co-operative sodeties 
eagerly assimilate and apply the discoveries of tbe 
scientists, and the mainspring of their enterprise is 
tbe thoughtfulness and vigour oi their members. It 
has always been so in Germany, and systematic rural 
education and propagandist work have bronght 
alraut this happy result, coupled, as they have been 
with a snitably designed financial machinery fiir tbe 
fostering of thrift and the dispeosation of crMit. The 
Post Office Savings Banks of Germany and of Japan, 
and of otbei countries as well, (but not those (rf 
Great Britainj, work in co-operation with and not as 
rivals of the co-operative banks. And in ludia, a 
country oi small holdings in which tbe co-operative 
organisation is following the lines which have met 
with success in other countries oi small holdings, it 
is, 1 suggest, to be desired that there should be a 
similar co-operation. Tbe result would probably be 
a more attractive rate of interest for the depositor 
in tbe Post Office Savings Bank and a more tavonr- 
able rate of interest for tbe borrowing member of a 
co-operative society. 


FOREIGN PERIODICALS 

Chiiw b Engliih Uteratan. plished a revolution by forcing the Em- 

China has awakened some interest peror to abdicate, a few years ago. Bnt 
among Europeans smee she first accom- as a generalvtule the European peoples are 
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woftilly ignorant of things Chinese, we 
might say of things Asiatic. Japan, of 
course, is an exception, because she forced 
the westerner to pay more heed to her. 

The great poets and novelists of Eng¬ 
land hare never taken China for a back¬ 
ground, neither have they tried to inter¬ 
pret Chinese thought and life. European 
writers, with a few honorable exceptions, 
have the knack of drawing distorted pic¬ 
tures of Asiatic peoples and of heaping 
ridicule upon their heads without having 
any personal intimate knowledge of them. 

In the course of a sympathetic article in 
the Asiatic Review tor May, G. Currie 
Martin tries to show that "English readers 
had comparatively little excuse for their 
lack of knowledge of things Chinese, for 
there has existed for centuries in their own 
language very excellent accounts of that 
land, and very just estimates of some of 
the finer qualities displayed by its inhabi¬ 
tants.” 

Uaklayt, iur example, givee a picturesque dialo;;ue 
printedat Morao in 1590 which presents a wonderlull; 
accurate picture of China ns then known, -and many 
of the names in their quaint spellin); are perfectly 
recognisable. It consists of filteen provinces, we are 
told, among those on tlie coast being Coantum, 
Poquien, Chequian, Nanquin, Xantum, and Pnquin ; 
whM among the inland ones areXicnsi, Xansi, Snrhu- 
oa, and Junan. The Chinese Walt is described for ns, 
and we are also told how densely popnlaled is all the 
land. The distinction between what the author terms 
to, cAea, and bka towns is clearly given. The soil is 
described as "fertile, the air wholesome, and the whole 
kingdom ot peace." Great stora of silver, gold, silk, 
spices, cotton, and porcelain are everywhere to be 
found. The system of graduation is explained, the 
love of literntnre, the method of Government postal 
arrangements, and the vatiety of religions. 

As we turn over the pages we find in Caspar da 
Crux's "Treatise on China" a wondeilully fascinating 
pictuK of Canton. It is possessed of "very strong 
walls, very well made, and of a good height, and to 
the sight they seem almost new, being 1,800 years 
since they were msde, as the Chinese did affirm. They 
are very clean, without any clelt, hole or rift, or any¬ 
thing threatening rents." “All the streets and traver¬ 
ses ate well paved, the pavements going along the 
bouses (whatever that may mean I) and lower in the 
middles for the course of water. The principal streets 
have trinmphaiit aivhes which do cross them, high 
and very well mode, which make the streets very 
beautiful and ennoble the dty. 

“The houses ol the common people in the outward 
show ate not commonly very fair, bnt within are 
much to be admired.” 

The traveller is a native of Portngal, and notes 
that the poverty is not so great as ip bis own country, 
nor the conditfons of the worker so trying. “Idle 
people,’* he affirms, “be much abhorred in tbiscoun- 

^'^Ib has great admiration for the Chinese carrying 
chairs. “The chairs have a littk winds w in each side 
very fidr with a net made of ivory dt ot bone or of 


wood, through the which they that go within doe tee 
on the one side and on the other of the street srithont 
being seen.” 

“There areinSnite swine, which it the flesh they 
moat love—that it may weigh more they hit It firtf 
with meat and drink, and the hens to make them 
weigh the more they fill them likewise with water, 
and their cron full of sand and other thtngs.” The 
modern method of incubators, he asserts, was not 
unknown to the Chinese poultry farmer. 

He is greatly interested in their method of rearing 
ducks, and has quite a pleasing picture of the daily 
scenes, as well as a description of the wild fowl. 

lie saw the method of fishing with cormorants, 
uiJiich he accurately describes. 

Apparently, Chinese roadways at that period were 
supenor to those of Europe. To me there was always 
a poetry in these paved ways of China, which count¬ 
less multitudes bad trodden. They bad something of 
the marvel ol the Koman roads, but one ielt they were 
not made primarily tor military purposes, bnt for trade 
and peacetui intercourse. This is how oiir author 
deMribes them: 

“In all the mountains and biHs where there are 
ways they are very well made, cut with the pick-axe, 
and paved where they are needful. This is one of the 
good works of China, and it is veiy general in every 
place of it. . . . Many hills are cut in steps very 
well made." 

Robert Burton, with his massive learning, has 
many shrewd references to China in bis “Anatomy." 
He praises them iur not allowing mauy bachelors to 
live in their midst. He quotes the Jesuit father 
Kiccins (apparently his main authority) on “that 
flunrisbing Commonwealth of China." He is full of 
admiration, ot their method ot choosing magistrates. 
“Out of their philosophers and doctors they choose 
magistrates, their public Nobles are taken from such 
as be mariUiter nobilcs, virtuous noble ; aobilitas at 
olim ab oHieio, non a aatara, as in Israel ot old, and 
their office was to defend and govern their Country 
in war and peace, not to hawk, hunt, eat, drink, 
game alone, as too many do. Their Loysii, Mandi- 
rinl, literati, liccntiati, and such as have raised 
themselves by their worth, are their Noblemen only, 
thought fit to govern a state.” 

Later in the seventeenth century we have Sir 
Thomas Browne writing: “The Chinese, who 
live at the bounds of the earth, who have admitted 
little communication and innered successive incur¬ 
sions from one nation, may possibly give accaunt of 
a very ancient language; but consisting ot many 
nations and tongues, contusion, admixtion, and cor¬ 
ruption ill length of time might probably so have 
crept in, as, without the virtue of a common char¬ 
acter and lasting letter of things, they could never 
probably make out those strai^ memorials which 
they pretend, while they still make nse of the works 
of their great Coniucins many hundred years before 
Christ, and in u series ascend as high os Poncuns 
(P'an Kn), who is conceived onr Noah/' 

John Milton did not allow China to go 
altogether unnoticed in his epic. Oliver 
Gddsmith made a gracions and imagi¬ 
native use of his knowledge of China. 
Daniel Defoe, in his fiimons book Robinson 
Crusoe, writes of th« Chinese in a very 
insnlar and pardchial spirit. In Gibbon's 
Decline and Fall there are several refierencefi 






to Chtnft. la Carljle’a Heroes we iiod him 
irapathiziog with Chinese methods. De 
QninoeT wrote a pamphlet in 1857 in sup¬ 
port of the war against China, which is 
mil of the most atrocious misstatements 
and prqndices. A marrellous picture of 
the Celestial Empire has been given in the 
volume of poems entitled Towards Demo¬ 
cracy by Edward Carpenter. It was 
written in the year 1900. Here are some 
of the passages: 

“Par in the interior of China, , 

along low-lving plaina and great rivera. ralleya, 
and lake-eidea, and iar away up into hilly 
asd even,nioantainona regions, 

Behold! an immenie popnlation, rooted in the 
land, rooted in the clan and family 

The most prodnetive and stable on the whole 
Earth. 

• • • » 

A garden, one might say—a land of rich and re¬ 
cherche crops, of rice and lea, and ailh, and 
sugar, and cotton and oranges, 

Do ^ou sec it ?—stretching away endlessly over 
river-lines and lakes, and the gentle nndulations 
of the lowlands, and np the escarpments of the 
higher bills; 

The innumerable patchwork of cultivation; the 
poignant verdure ot the young rice ; the sombre 
green of oiange groves ; the lines of tea-shrubs, 
well-hoed and showing the bare earth beneath: 
the_ pollard mulberries , the plots of cotton and 
maisc and wheat, and yam and clover ; 

The little brown and green-tiled cottages with 
spreading recurved eaves, the clumps of fea¬ 
thery bamboo, or oi sugarcanes ; 

The endless silver threads of irrigation-canals and 
ditches, skirting the hills for scoies and hun¬ 
dreds of miles, tier above tier, and seipentining 
down to the lower slopes and plains ; 

The endless bills and cascades flowing into pockets 
and hollows of verdure, and on nelds ot steep 
a^ plain ; 

The bits of rock and wiid wood left here and there, 
with the angles of Buddhist temples frojeirting 
from among the trees; 

The azalea and rhododendron bushes, and the wild 
deer and pheasants unharmed ; 

The sounds of music and the gong—the Sinfa sung at 
eventide—and the air of contentment and peace 
pervading; 

A garden you might call the land, for its wealth of 
crops and flowers, 

A town almost for its population." 

The^ poet then goes on to describe its 
condition, "rooted in the family,” touched 
but lightly by Government and by reli¬ 
gious theorizing: 

“By the way of abject common sense they have 
sought the gates of Paradise and to found on 
human sou their City Cdestiai P' 

Then he concludes: 

‘And this is an outline of the nation which the 
Western nations would £sin remodel on their 
own lines. 


The pyramids slaoding on their own apeses want¬ 
ing to overturn the pytunid which rests fbor- 
square on its baM r 

Islam and die Negre, 

In the Islamic Review for June, Abdul 
Karim (D. B. Gwira) asserts that Islam 
is the only religion for the Negro as the 
Great Democratic Brotherhood which is 
the essence, the acme of the Faith, is innate 
and latent in every Negro. 

Islam is nut merely a rriigion but is also—and tids 
is one of its prondest boasts - a great social sfstssa t 
the rcUgions, political, and social elements ate Utersfly 
one and m^arable. In countrim where Islam u 
supreme it is rairlyjnst to attribute observed rmults 
to Islam itiell as cause , in other words in the world 
of Islam religion does work directly. 

Evidence is not wauling to show that 
the Negro has prospered nnder Islam but 
not under Christianity. Dr. Scholes, in his 
work the Glimpses o f the Ages, compares 
the Negro under Muhammadan culture and 
under Christian culture. Says he : 

As representing the great Muhammadan States of 
the Sondan, the Arabic and Moorish cultures dis¬ 
played by Muhammadan Mandingoes in the greater 
size of their towns or cities, thrir larger and bettw 
furnisbed dwellings, their workmanship in gold, the 
preparation and uses of leather, their knowledge 
fetters, and their better organized political syitem, 
being superior to the purely pagan Mandiago lection, 
prove the ability of the African to assimilate a higher 
culture. But the culture here assimilated is far less 
complex than that presented iu the West of Europe, 
n4 well ns by North America The Ethiopian race 
dwelling 111 the New World numbers possibly some 
foul icen inilliiins Of these, the greater part, between 
ten and eleven millions, arc in the United Statea 
This majoiitv, the members of which are now citizens 
of the Great Kepubhe, began its career in that land, 
as is BO well known, not as freemen but as ilavea As 
slaves they passed two and half centnries under a 
system wherein ail that is vile, base, and bmtish la 
human natnre found its inllest fruition. And wbsn 
at the close of that epoch oi agony and horror—an 
epoch of mental, moral and physical mutilation—their 
shackles were removed, they were in a condition of 
abject poverty and gross ignorance; in that condition 
they were m a large measure required to educate and 
entiiely to support themselves, as welt as to discharge 
their duties os citizens of the Commonwealth. Nor is 
this all, for there has existed a conspiracy, bwotlea 
of fear, of disappointment, of jealoniy, ofimplacabie 
hate, that has fabricated or exaggerated crimes whidi 
it bas imputed to the coloured mtizens, and wbicb, in 
order to defame them, it has circniated thronghont 
the world. A conspiracy that intimidated and ostra¬ 
cized them ; a eonspiracy which by means of violence 
haseiclnded the minority of coloured citizenifroa 
eujoying the higbeet privilege of citizenship t a conspi¬ 
racy that has heaped upon these citizens humiliation 
of every description, ana by every kind of obstructive 
and oppreaive tactics that fiendish ingenuity can in¬ 
vent, eveu to murder, hue striven ever einee the eman¬ 
cipation to seenre their overthrow and enenre their 
min.” 
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4 ilMaRlitfal article appearing in the 
‘nme$ of London deals with the nature 
and genesis of 

Rovoliitions 

in which occurs the following: 

There ii the metely deettuetive revolatioa, and 
there ie abo the creative. There are dynaetic and 
national revolutione Some are merely local; othen, 
the onteooir of infccUons ideal, pais with incredible 
rapidity from conatry<to country. Some are the manifimt 
reiolti of long-accumulated explosive forces. Otbe.s 
•eea to be due to nnaccountable impulses ; the causes 
are too obscure or too complex to be always under¬ 
stood even by the prime movers, themselves the in- 
stroments of forcei of which they are not conecione. 
There ie the revolution, if such it can be called, which 
ii only a conspiracy or intrigue on a large scale, a 
mere change ot namee and peteone, the seising of 
places and pawn as so miKh booty, a sordid transac¬ 
tion the eeeential vulgaiity and meanness of which 
BlSy be bidden by the drapeiy of hue phrases and the 
mimicry of patriotic motives Some revolutione—and 
it is the type with which the old world lias been most 
wmiliar—touch only the (lonstiluiioue of the coun¬ 
tries which expenence ttem Political forms are chan¬ 
ged t new parties acquire ascendency ; a new policy 
at home and abroad may appear to be initiated. But 
the spirit of the Oovernment, in the long ran its con- 
dnet, may remain mnch the same. Then, too, there 
ate revolntions which are significant of the loss of 
politic^ capacity in the governing classes ; due to 
instability, to the absence of self sacrifice, to the self- 
seeking of factions, and to the personal ambition of 
party leaders. _ Wholly unlike these changes is the trne 
revolution arising from consciousness and assertion, 
it may be for the first time, of national hie, “the collec¬ 
tive will” expressing itself as it never before hae done, 
and a displacement of the center oi political power^ 
in the language of jnneti a new sovereignty. This is 
not the disintegration of decay, but rather a new hirth, 

I A fresh nation, though letninmg many of its ancient 
forms and names, has come into the world. 

Some incldentt—the nnpopulantv of a ruler or of 
Ids entourage, n maladroit net or word offensive to 
the nation, any sign of complKity or sympathy with 
its foen-^ommnnicate an clectiic spark to long-stored 
eombnitiblee, and there is an explosion. It follows 
thiU jnet at a email incident may bring nbont a revo- 
InUon, another slight incident may retard or avert 
It for a time. What the histonans and political philo- 
eophere, who make mnch of such slight incidents, 
generally fail to realize is that the true revolution, 
tuck M that which has just overthrown a povverfol 
antoeracy, is preceded and leudered possible by a 
rmoitttioa witliin the body of the people, once snbmis- 
Bve or even torpid i a revulntiou, it may be, gradual 
and imperceptible. The true significance ot what hat 
bappened with olmoit universeU approbation in Rnieia 
la that in every town, in almost every honeehold, 
acre has been entering uew light. The old Government 
has fisllen becanee the people have changed, and for 
jBiwy ressona Bconomic inSuences, which dwellers 
m the molt mote parte of Rosiia could not emape, 
have iMched the moqjilc; and even to him, who reads 
Uttk, have come new desires and ideas in vague form, 
^ a spirit of restlessness. In the official claeiei 
wsre have been ebarp eonffiets—Toittoy and Doitoiev 
ayhnve toicted them-between the old spirit mid 
^ revolntlon must bnve bera 
OB, to what csteat these marveUont days sboi^ 


ev«n itt the soldiery andthepMts ofitlnMtsniMptt* 
bte, one would have coqjectnisd, to iefooetatie in* 
finencea 

All tevoIntionthaTe certain common fieatnici, and 
the likeness between that in Petrognd today and 
that in Paris abont a centorv and a quarter igo has 
struck everyona Rasputin has been rite Csgifostio 
of the drama, and there eeem to have been thsrepre- 
lentativei of the well-intentioned lomls RPl and the 
pathetic figure of Marie Antoinette. But what to far 
diitingnieMs the Petrograd revolntion from so many 
of itspredeceetori It a ipirit of moderation, the exer¬ 
cise of diecipUne in Umnltnotti and tryi^ eiccam- 
stances, the abmnee, or pretence in omy a slight 
i|egtee, of that intolerance and clait hatred wnieh 
have been the nsnal accompaniment oi revolntiont. 
Here, among a highly emotional people, with nnexam- 
plrd rapidity, the old order ie overtnrned with only a 
short period of confhtion and with few onttmfsts of 
sanguinary passion t and we do not know which it 
more to be honored, the moderation of the addtemes 
of the new provisional nilere or the words in which 
the Tear lays down hie sceptre ; words rare to stand 
out in history as the lofty expreeeion ofanoUe natnre 
bowing to tranecendent adveriity. 

There are many lestone to be dedneed from the 
drama enacted before our eyes, but none more perti¬ 
nent or containing more truth than that which the 
earliest of politicu philosophers taught, that the 
more restricted are the fnnctione of kinge the longer 
will they laet nnimpaired. The impact of revolntion- 
aty forces is great, it may be irresistible, wbenthn 
strike full raalnst nnyielding privileges and a solid 
wall oi anthority They may break harihlessiy on 
institntlons which less leaist than direct them. 

Upon one fact all etndente of revolntloni have 
dwelt—they are awift in their action and they are 
eontagione No quarantine can prevent their ufect* 
ing neighboring conatriee where like cirenmetnneet 
exist, and the greater the timilari^ the greater the 
danger of their spreading. The Epic Poet of the 
French Revolntion, deraribing iti reaistless progreet, 
tells ns how, m spite of all remedies, "in all qnartere 
and places, from Parii onward to the remotest ham¬ 
let, It infection, is eeditions contagion , inhaled, pro¬ 
pagated by contset and converie, tilt the dnilett 
soldiert catch it." tnd so it will be in theee times 

Englidi And the Vernecuburt. 

The commissioners comprising the In¬ 
dian Poblic Services Commission admit- 
that a sound knowledge of at least the 
principal local langnagea is necessary to 
the efficiency of India’s administration. 
They further admit that the teaching^ 
these languages should form a part of the 
probationary course of future aviliani at 
the universities. Bnt the admission is 
qualified. They say: 

The Indian vernaeatars have bnt a smaU and com¬ 
paratively meagre Uteratnre, and have only reecntty 
become vehiclet for literary expeeseion. It it potiiUe^ 
therefore, that the nniversity anthorlHet will not 
regard them in their present state of development as 
raitable items of a nnivetsity hoaonrs eonise. If so, 
we propose that they be treated separately, amt tiwt 
for the aooonri degm only the elaisiea] langnagei M 
coaiidered. 

J. D. Andetson snituig tn the CambrMge 




Stinew ttdlaiits tite upforttuiate fttct titot 
e qnivenittes of India ittelf do oot fo¬ 
rd lodian'modera laagoagea aa fit atib- 


koia for academic iaatniction. The 
writer alao points out the great diveraitjr 
of laagni^a spoken in different parts of 
India ana Bnglish supplies the need of a 
copious and flexible cammon speech. 
Doubtless the ease for Bnglish is strong. 
But is theife fiothing to be said on the 
other ride ? ^ 

Latui kilted tlie barbarous languages of ancient 
Bnrope, aa a vigorous iiteracjr language will always 
supensde weaker apeeebes when it comes into touch 
with them. But Bnglish is not killing the modern 
languages of India. On the contrary, it has given 
them a new vigour and power of growth. We nave 
introduced the printing press into India, with results 
known to most of ns. Take Bengali alone. Most 
people, even in incurious Europe, know a part of 
Balnadranath Tagore's literary performance, if only 
from his own translations of some of his lyrics. But 
be is one of the most copious of modern writers. He 
has written some fifty volnmes of poetry, drama, 
fiction, eriticism, and general essays. Even among 
the modems are doiiens and dozens of writers not 
less original in their way. Let me merely mention 
Aksbay Kumar Dutta, and Madbu Sudan Dutta, 
and Bankira Chandra Chatterjec, and Nabin Chandra 
Sen, and Hara Prasad Shastri (a favourite of the 


late Pinikssmt 9 - B. 


^ttius is iadigcaotts, i^MWd 
metiiods of ritwaty 
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India. English is not a suhititute for these, note 
chosen vehwle of literary exprestios. I# is the coamsn 


welded all the nations of India into oas great 
mintetmtion, In which, uatorallv and propMbftdlifi^ 
wish to have their share. But they do not im '(ini 
account drop their own native tongnes. If Btrag 
(and India is as great in sise and pomilaliolk M 
Enrope without Russia) were under CttinSM'RW 
we euonld all, I suppose, Anglo-Saxons, Latisui 
Teutons and Turks alike, karn Chinese But erl 
Bnglish would not drop Shaespkeate and Milton, 

That is, more or less, the situation in India. Of 
378 millions in British India, IH miUinnshavetMe 
come marvelloosly bilingual. They crowd into US 
the new energies of westernised India, and tricy 
the amenities, such as they are, of Anglo-Induut 
civilisation. They swarm round onr courts, act nS 
a bnfier and a screen between the white administrator 
and the 278 millions, and aim at snpersedlng thi 
administrator in question in doe coarse. No one 
blames them for this natural and even laudable 
ambition But the white administrator's bnsisess 
is to get at, to understand, io devship and ednesSS 
the 278 millions who know no English. 

To do this we must take the modern language 
of India seriously. We might even call them Modem 
Languages. We might give them academical recogni¬ 
tion, here and in India. ' 


NOTE-b 


What is Demberaejr? 

“Democracy,” rightly observes the 
Christian Register, “is something more 
than a form of government, something 
more than the freedom people gain to 
govern themselves, something more than 
the levelling of privilege and the breaking 
down of ancient narrowness of prerogative. 

The most imprestive and frnitfril part of democracy 
te its hnman economy. It brings all the resonrees of aU 
people bito what is wr more than a melting pob It 
utilises the infinite ponibilittes of human nature. It 
ealatges the area of choice. It abolishes hnman 
waste. It discovers power whidi nnder the best 
conoelvabte order of society otherwise would be 
nndiseovered. It devdons, creates, what the most 
earctal selection and cnitnre eontd not briiw to 
fruitage. It tea natural order dieplodng artindal 
Older emd broadening to the full extent of human 
life. What malwf it of eoeh iaeirfriag quality b not 
ffratittakei away inperiorittei and exedlenciee in 
aboKeUng tiieir exdueiveiifsi, but that it opene the' 


door of these snperiorities to every hnman being. 
Democracy is universal human eppdnmiity. It doct 
not levd downward ; bnt it does give entrance fivun 
every lower level to every higher level, so that the 
real levels in hnmanity shall be reached. 

It is democracy which enables its to 
understand what equality means. 

This shows what eqaality reelly IS. It is not the 
spurious thing which, merely by claiming, people can 
he credited with having. It m not the imposslhte 
thing which in loose disconrse it aroears to he. The 
euly equalily aaaanl by demeeraey Is every perseote 
aqaiJ freedom to meko of Umtolf ml that is posiMo. 

It has been often observed that 
Abraham Lincoln saved the United States 
of America. That is tme. But ottr 
American contemporary’s interpntatioa 
of that historical fact shows great iasigbt. 

UaeolasoeedlUteoiiBtry! ratiMT wo tiMl sag 
tint tho domoeracy which modo it potMjWntttn 
conalry to havo a Uoceio at iW Itwl sand Ihq 
eonalry. Jofifre saved Pranee | rather tfaa (tenttefaev 
which made it possible for a cooper’s wn to cosunsuM . 




tHB urofifliits mam rm sasism ' 


r 
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IW um$ MTcd France. Dwmcraer aloM makM 
ciilfn It i« worth tr«T ucrifiso 


War Among Anfanab and Man. 

Tbe American Journal of sociology 
five! a snminarjr of an article on war 
among animals and man which was con> 
tfibttted to tbe French Journal, Renew 
fohtiqae ei Parlementaire, by J L de 
lAnessan. The writer means to say : 


The Schopenhanert, Nietnchee, and Treitscbea of 
Oonaaoj have laid tbe tbeoretieal bam lupporting 
tbe practical melhodi«hereby the house of Mohen 
soUern, having made Prnssia sopreme m Germany, has 
pKsied on to make Germany anpreuie in Europe 
They have replaced the former German idealism by 
a mystical materialism which the German people have 
SficqpiUd with the enthnsiasm and held with ^he 
teaaeity of a new gospel This tiansition was 
fseiUtated by the discoveiy of the Darwinian theory 
Sjmehrononi snth tht rise ot the powei of William i 
Iw Bismarck The doctrine that strength is the 
only virtne and weakness the only am was appaiently 
glventhe highest possible scientifiL standing The 
Darwinian theory of the struggle for life in its irudest 
and most extreme form has been relied upon to joatily 
disdain of all generous sentiments, contempt of all 
libeity, of both individuals and states, and to glorify 
^ meant, whatever their moral value which attain 
^elrend But this whole philosophy is in erroi 
Force is not thi onl> factor nor even the most impor 
tant one, in i volution, and when it takes the form of 
aggressive warfare it is unknown in nature All 
animals excepting man seek to satisfy natural 
physical desires onl} But human aggression has 
seldom been motivated by actual needs It has been 
a retul*' of the ambition of rulers or ruling rlassts, 
civil and nligioos It has retarded rather than 
advanced human progress In viiw of the piedomi 
nant role plaved oy intelligence, so opeiation, syin 
patby, etc, the burden of proof rests npon those 
who hold that warfare is an issential factor in the 
cvolntion of either animal or human gioups 


The gospel of force may have been 
daborat^ and formulated in Germany, 
bnt it has been followed m practice, more 
or less, by all “strong" nations. 


Tin Pruon System of the PUlippines 

Walter H. Dade writes in the Delinquent 
to tte effect that the Prison System of the 
PbUippioes consists of five large prisons 
aad about forty provincial and snb- 
provincial jails, wnich can hold altogether 
a population of about eight thousand. 

The prisoners are treated kindly and humanely 
They have reading-matter of vanons kinds, they can 
eonveive firedy with one another, they have writing 
privilegst, medical attendance and mepection, sports, 
games, and other activitiee to relieve prieon 
monotony The good pneonets who do induitnd 
trak share m the proliti of the work Tbelwahig 
Penal Colony eontama one hnndred thonsand acres, 
au to tUs plsee the best prisoners am sent They 
on tend fer their familiee, or get married, and live 
OaasadO plot whlcfa tlngr cnulvate. The gaards 


ore nnarmed, and the priionem srear civilian elothee* 
When the prison term expires the erstwhde pnioner 
keepe alt the aceamnlated property, except that he 
mnet reimbnrse the government for the actnal 
expenses entailed Even a life-termer can, by good 
conduct, work his way ont automatically in thirty 
years —Tbe Amtnese Joaratl of Soetologr 

This seems to be a humane and reason¬ 
able method. 

“The Real Cause of tfiis War." 

The Crists, au organ of the colored 
jfcople of Amenca, observes 

We trace the real cause of thii worid war to tbe 
despising of the darker races by tbe dominant group! 
of men, and tbe consequent herce nvairr among 
European nations m their effort to nse darher and 
backward people for purposes of selfish gam regard¬ 
less of the ultimate good of the oppressed ’ 

WorM-wide Democracy the Basis of 
Permanent Peace. 

The Negro journal observ es*— 

We sei perm inent peace onlv in the extension of 
the principle of goveinment by the consent of tbe 
guvern(.d, not simply among the smaller nations of 
Europe bnt among tbe natives of Asia and Africa, the 
Westein Indies and the Negroes of the United btates 

“The Great Hope for Ultimate 
Democracy." 

It goes on to say — 

Despite the untoitunate record of England, of 
Belgium, and of oui own 1 md in dealing with colored 
wopies, we earnestly believe that the greatest hope 
for nltimatc democracy, with no adventitious 
barriers of tacc and color lies oa the side of tbe 
Allies, with whom our country has become compa 
nion inarms In justification of this belief wc point 
on the one hand to the splendid democracy of Prance, 
the reccntfreeing of out fellow sufieiers in Rnisia, and 
tbe slow bnt steady advance of principles of uni¬ 
versal justice m the British Empire and in our own 
land, and on the other hand we point to the 
wi etched record of Germany m Africa and her preach¬ 
ment of antocrary and race enpenonty 

While not disputing the correctness of 
the iacts stated above, we are of opinion 
that the cause of democracy is likely to be 
best served by no section of the world’s 
ascendant peoples being allowed to feel 
that they are the absolute masters of 
mankind 

The Dtt^ of the American Negroes- 

Tbe Crisis lays down the duty of the 
American Negroes thus 

We, therefore, earnestly am onr colored iidlow cltt 
sent to join heartily m tun nght for eventual world 
liberty, we urge them to enliet in the army , to join 
m the preistng work of providing food tnpplies i to 
labor u all ways by hand and uoaght in increasing 





oioaf eoattti 7 . W« arga thit deapte 
oar Men i^pkth; with tha teMudabh ana dee)>- 
Mated ttdlag of Rrolt amoag Kegroee at the per- 
•ntent unit and diaerimuatioa to which thejr are 
Mbject and wilt be enl^t eren when thbj do their 
patriotic dnty 

irCt nt, however, never forget that tbieeonotry 
belooge to ne even more than to thoee who lynch, 
dtefranehiee and eegregate Av our country, it rightly 
demande out whole-hearted deienee ae well today 
aa when with Cnepne Attncke we fought for inde¬ 
pendence and with 200,000 black eoldieie we helped 
hammer out our own freedom. 

Just Damaada Cannot Wait- . 

Bnt it also asserts emphatically 

Abeblnte loyalty in arme and in civil duties need 
not for a moment lead ue to abate out just com¬ 
plaints and just demands Despite the gratuitous 
advice of the white Inends who wish os to submit 
uncomplainingly to caste and peonage, and despite 
the more timid and complacent souls in our own 
ranks, we demand and oi right ought to demand 

1 The right to serve our country on the battle 
held and to receive traiung for such service , 

2 The right of our best men to lead troops of 
their own race in battle, and to receive ofScers' train 
ing in preparation for such leadership , 

3 The immediate stoppage oi lynching 

a The nght to vote foi both men and women 

5 Universal and iiee common school training , 

6 The abolition of [im Crow cars , 

7. The repeal of segregation ordinances , 

8 Equal civil rights m all public institutions snd 
movements 

These are not minor matters. They are not matters 
that can wait They are the least that self respect¬ 
ing, free, modem men can have and live In uking 
these rights we pretend to no extraordinary desert 
We are ordinary men, trained m ignorance, forced 
sometimes to crime, kept u poverty Yet even so, 
we hare biased a great red trail to heedom, stained 
with our hlood and sweat and a proof of out earnest 
ness Modern political and social rights ate not 
reward! of merit They are measures of protection 
and prerequisites to uphft The denial of them is death 
and that our enemies and some of onr false frteods 
well know 

Let our action, then, inclnde unfaltering loyalty to 
onr country, unboundM efiorl toward realismg the 
larger, 6ner objects of this world battle of Ameiica 
and her aUtes , simultaneous with tbu and in further, 
stronger determination to realise world peace and 
self-govemment, let ns insist that neither the world 
oor Amenca can be happy and democratic so lung m 
twelve million Amencaas are lynched, disfranchised, 
and insnlted-wo long as millions of other dartcer 
folk are exploited andkilled 

In earnest confirmation of this thought and 
action, we call on the twelve million Negro 
Americans to nnite with ns m a great and solemn 
festival beginning in August, 1919, which will be 
three hundred yean after the permanent settlement 
of Negroes on the American mainland On that 
oceation, without exultation in the beginmng of a 
•hamcfhl slavciy, bat with thankfulness for the 
partial foU of its shackles, let ns meet and think 
and rqoice and Sbleranly resolve on the threshold of 
onr fowth eentnry in America to go forward toward 
Freedom without hesitation oreampromue 

Though is aonie reipects the N^roei 



are treated morelndrihlj a«4em!iy 
iadiaue ia India, theF have iBoi« i^tkai 
power than the peo^ of India. 

“Union of Nalien.’* 

About the middle of May laet, the fol« 
lowing cablegram waseent front Boatohi 
U. S. A. ‘ ‘‘Minister Viviani of Franee* 
in an address delivered in this dty lint 
evenmg, stated th&t he hoped to see a 
union of nations of the world to prevfht 
a mad ‘autocrat* from imperilhiwtm vrel* 
fare of the entire universe.*’ WlKteupi^ 
the Philippine Review rightly comment! fi 
follows 

Exactly what was ailnaliy meant In MinisISK 
Viviani by "a union of nations" we hesitate to 
constrne Ifitisa step towards avoidance 
nations m interest of farther international ontragai 
or the prevention of ‘a mad autocrat* from jeopa^ 
dizing the welfare of the whole world, it should prove 
benehual to alt mankind and the idea can never te 
over-praised Bnt if it is confined to Bnr^ a]oli% 
to the exilnsioD of Africa, the Near and Far BssL 
and, gcncrdlty speaking, of all other still non ladepea- 
dent or smaller or weaker countries, the materukbti^ 
tion of this nnion would greatly change neither ^ 
present world status nor the danger which the 
powers concerned are lunfronted with The pnnelpta 
open or nuderlymg, which, in their own interest and 
for the balance of power in Europe, has prompted 
France, England ana Rnssia together to fight Oermaiw 
can hardly warrant this union Amenen’s priacijM 
as enunciated by Wilson wonid moK properly te 
the one to prompt it The union as proposedcannot 
operate m behalf of a certain portion only of the 
universe It should operate in Mholi and for tbs 
good of tbi whole of mankind Foi thelatter^s wclfiue 
does not admit of any division whatsoever It is 
high time now for all the countries of the nniverse to 
enjoy the same rights and stay together on the same 
plaae of Ii\ing The birth of this ideal is bnt ths 
seqnel of the snccessfol efforts made by the Fteneh 
Kevolntion for the recognition of the eqaal rights of 
all men Minister Vivianis ideas as to the onion 
of nations can only be trne if it would bring Ml 
conntnes of the world to the same higher pane 
of common life and life relations If men have the 
right to be equal, countries shonU also have that 
same nght to be equal We cannot conceive of any 
union of nations if it is only to mean nnion w 
nations to qnell any very strong nation or die 
better suteugate the weaker ones One of the bless¬ 
ings of tfie present war is the definition of the 
nttitnde, more or less sinceter, of world powers as 
to nations’ respective nghte to exiet ne nee etntee, 
be they imnll or great Belgium le impeisonatliw 
in the preeent War the email conntnes of the world. , 
If her merciless invasion by Germany hni aronstd 
the sincere indignation of the greater powenbecMHM 
the woe weaker, and il each etep really wae tabtu 
ae a reliable indication of their readinece at any tloM 
to lafegnard the nghte of imnUet eoanteics, inst 
aa they claim to be ddending those of Bclgttmi, uen 
the purpoie is good Bnt if the attttide of the 
powers towards Betginm, BoiMnd'e snppovtiqg 
of Betonm, is simply b«aaK her owa connt^ atoy 
havtbeeaimpciiUedby theiavadon and oeea{»d<M 



9M ti^ Aodskh mtiVTi fos kvi&mvWt' 


of ttbliiiwa y»j Oermotiy, theo ttie bope of tmoU 
coMltnM Um onoHOdjr and *lippei 7 tiasi* and iti 
cbaac* for naterialization can be bnt a conditional 
oae. We therefore trnet that Minister Viriani, in 
■fiadins to this hoped for nnion of nations, has 
slac:eie& meant tht promotion of the wellare of 
the WHOLB UNIVEKSB and that this welfare 
eomprises also that of the smaller and still dependent 
countries. In this sense, the step would be one to¬ 
nnes the cqnalixation of peoples, similar to the 
eqnalisation of men as proclaimed and attained by 
the French RcToIntion. May this forward move 
be a better future for the WDOLB OP MANKIND 
and may this be a chance for all countries and 
peoples of the world to be happy and independent, 
and for the designs of the stronger for the sotguga- 
tionof the weaker to cease at once and forever. Tor 
“the welfare of the entire universe’’ Fortunately, 
the presence of America in this possible union of 
nations is an assurance for us smallei countries. 

SupenthioiM and Democracy. 

There are some queer people who think 
that we ought not to have political power 
until we have got rid of our superstitions, 
&c., the underlying assumption and 
suggestion being that free peoples arc not 
su^rstitious. But that is not really so. 
For example, Mr. Lowthcr Peters writes 
in Pedagopcal Seminary 

The difficnity of uprooting old beliefs ii. so gicat 
bceansc they are usually incorporated or adapted by 
advancing (.ulture. There is a persistency m human 
thought which is surprising. Many revolutionary 
movements have taken place, but we have never been 
aUe togetnd ofourpa&t Astndy of 3.50 girls of good 
American famihes, between seventeen and twenty-one 
yean of age, reveals that the following taboos and 
mental obsmions actually and frequently influence 
their conduct: (1) A silent wish made in passing a 
load of hay, or a piebald horse, will Lome true if y on 
do not meet either one on the souir day (2) To pick 
up a pin means good luck for the day (3) To open 
an umbrella in the house means trouble (4) To put 
^wers on bed means a funeral (5) Never tell a 
dream or sing a song before breakfast (6) To spill 
salt at the table or to leave a pair of scissors open 
means a quarrel. (7) Give for evciy pointed gift a 
penn in return in order to preserve the friendship. 
(8) Tap on wood when boasting There is also a 
widespread and firm belief in the unlucky “13," in 
“lucky" or “nnlneky” days, in mascots, In “Fate," 
“Destiny,” “Guardian Angles,” or in "peifect Jonahs.” 
—The Amcrk«aJouraal otSoetology 

DMBinioii Stateamen and *'tha Indian 
RepreMDtativM'’. 

In the couree of a note on “India and 
the Dominions’’, the Rerkw of Reviews 
writes in its raitorial section entitled 
“Progress of the World’’:— 

"We all know that the Indian delegates to the 
Imperial War Conference won the golden opinions of 
thor coUeagnes, from the nnanimons vote passed by 
the Dominion representatives recommending India’s 
rmrcsentation at sll fiitnre Imperial Conferences. 
The Prime Minister paid them tribute in the House of 


Commons, and aanouaced that India would be re¬ 
presented in the Imperial War Cabinets that were 
to be held. 

The R^rie w then asks 

The queetion IS: How did the Dominion states¬ 
men impress the Indian representatives ? Sir S. P. 
Sinha assures us that the Maharaja of Bikanir, 
Sir Jamn Meston andhe, have been mnch struck by 
the cordiality and broadmindedness with whirii th^ 
have been received. “If autonomy within the 
Bmpir^’. said he,“was in the gilt of the self-governing 
Dominions, 1 am sure that IndiB would not have to 
wait very long.’ That does not sound as if the 
Dpminioni. want to rule India—as many Indians 
fear. 

Sir S. P. Sinha assured the Review oi 
Reviews, that is to say, some one repre¬ 
senting that very usefnl periodical, "If 
autonomy within the empire was in the 
gift of the self-governing Dominions, I am 
sure that India would not have to wait 
very long." In the apocryphal story told 
by Mr. A. N. Chaudhuri at a Cmcntta 
Home Knle League meeting Sir R. Borden, 
Canadian Premier, is reported to have told 
Sir S. r. Sinha, “you ought to get self- 
government this evening." Even anti-Home- 
Rulers will find that there is some resem¬ 
blance between what Sir S P. Sinha is 
reported to have said in England and the 
words put in the mouth of Sir K. Borden in 
Mr. Cbaodhuri’s story. Until S. P. Sinha 
contradicts the Review of Reviews, we 
may be permitted to believe that, though 
Mr. Chaudbun’s story must not be hrid 
to be correct literally and in its bistorieal 
setting, it did convey a generally correct 
impression of the attitude of some colonial 
statesmen towards India as indicated in 
the presence of Sir S. P. Sinha and the 
other delegates. 

But we must tell our countrymen not 
to put too much trust in the words of 
statesmen. 

Indians and the Defence Foree- 

Tbe Review of Reviews has under its 
present editor consistently pleaded for 
justice to India: and therefore we find 
it able to take a right view of the absence 
of enthusiasm dirolayed ^ Indians in con¬ 
nection with the Defence Force. It says 
CaoBoa aad GmBuatai. 

Indian t^nion recently acored a great triumph 
when the Government of India prohibited the le- 
ouitment of indentured labour. Mr. Auiten Chamber- 
lain gave, laet month in the Home of Comment, an 
nndertakii^ that thii tyatem will not be revivni 
We take the explanation given hr the Indian 
anthontiei to mean that the mbonreri who wonld 
have gone out of India to enrich plantert will be 
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»woeittd tbe otiwt4«T tola tac Moph bert that only 
300 Indiant had come fonra'ra to join the Dwnce 
Force that the Oomnnient ii creating. There WM 
not a word to explain why the reiponee hae been eo 
poor, I^babiy it it became the anthoritiec have 
Ukd to reipeet their promise of giving Indians the 
same terms as Bnro^ns. How can Indians feei 
smy enthntiasm if they are not to hoid commissions 
even in a Tolnnteer force, let alone the Regniar 
lArmy, and if B. A.’s and M. A.’s are reqnirM to 
serve at less than £1 a month ? The Indian Oovern- 
ment does not'even seem to realise that the.sncress 
ofToinateering depends very largely npon making 
training available for the patriotic volunteer near 
his place of residence. Lrt the anthorities treSt 
onr Indian iellow-snlgects generously, and we are 
■are that there will be a warm response from India’s 
manhood. 

Both in England and in India it has 
been repeatedly observed that there was 
more eagerness to untilize for the war the 
mythical “hoarded wealth” of India than 
her full man-power. So we find that a 
hundred times greater and more multifari¬ 
ous efforts were made to raise the Indian 
war-loan than were and are being made 
to obtain recruits for the Indian section 
of the Defence Force, Officers of Govern¬ 
ment in ever^ province manifested a cold¬ 
ness which indicated that tbe^y would not 
be sorry if the movement failed, Anglo- 
Indian papers have taunted Indian leaders 
on their failure to raise even S,000 men. 


Irilk pjiibh a4ld tl^ adiilill^ 

Sign Fdh delegates to tiw Irish coaten- 
rion for the framing of a atheoHi of ssif- 
government for Ireland, cannot be under¬ 
stood without a knowledge of tte condi¬ 
tion of Ireland, On this 80b|tct COirent 
Opinion writes 

The choice of » Sian Feiner, cervine tiM-iis 
M member of Parliament for an Inch cooctnamicy 
earned no cnrpriK to the London Netrt. Iretand 


rebellion, to the Lloyd George minictiy, ititcr tile 
exeention of the leader of the Dahlia reodliott, MS.; 


been a tramp card to the Sinn Feiu oixane. BnS: 
it is necessary to point out that the British centw 
has tendered it practically impossible to give re- 
presentative summaries of Irish opinion outside of. 
the organs of Ulster and the organs of the orthodox 
Home Rule party under Redmond, The organs of’ 
Sinn Fein are printed by stealth to some extent 
Nevertbeless,observes the London Arews,it has become 
the representative Irish party, there being serious 
talk of a project to have all the RedmonditM resign. 
The explanation of the fact that Hume Role Ireland - 
baa gone over to the party of violence and must be 
held down by an army stated in the London FmI 
to be 150,000, is explained in varions ways, aeeor^ 
ing to the point of view of the BngUstt dtily one 
consults. The one established fact seems to be that 
the British bayonet does not quite suppress risings, 
riots, displays of the'flag of the IcHt repnblic. Ac 
for the effort to obtain recruitc for the war, the thing 
ic each a joke tliat the London Post nigM imme^ 
ate conccription.' 


But the demand for this very small number 
to be trained in the course of one year, for 
the defence of a country inhabited by 315 
millions, itself showed that in the opinion 
of Government there was no urgency or 
emergency, and that even if 6,000 men 
were trained'at the end of twelve months 
from September next, they could hardly 
be considered to have perceptibly im¬ 
proved the military position of India. 

We have access to British papers. Can 
Government say that before Keuter was 
permitted to send the “laconic telegram,” 
they took any of the various steps taken 
in England before conscription was resorted 
to to obtain recruits of which we have read 
in British papers ? Were even those steps 
taken which were taken in India in the 
case of the non-Indian section of the 
Defence Force ? It is only very recently 
that official reerniting committees have 
been formed. Let ns see how they set about 
their business. 

The fall rignificance of the general and 
uocpnditioaaf pardon gtanm to all 


Carman Impraitiont of the Itich SHnaliaa, 

Quotations from Berlin dailies on the subject of 
the Irish situation are not permitted in Irfindoa 
newspapers. The ceneorehip in London eeeme to be 
exercised through the war office which bm ruled 
that pasiages in general articlet dealing with miii- 
tary situations must be eubniitted to its judgment 
before publication, Ireland being held by a Britieb 
army of occupation under GenemiSir Bryan Mahon, 
comes within this ruling. All Sinn Fein organs coom 
under the “eeditions” class as defined by the Wax 
Office in London. The resnlt is a state of thlogc 
painted in somewhat dramatk; fashion fay t£e 
Vosshebe Zeituug (Berlin), and as- the British War 
Ofiice permits no exportation of German daiHee to 
this country, we must depend upon scrape tranelated 
into Itatiaa Socialist daities and Swin pro-German 
organs. Even the comments of the London Natioa 
upon the Irish situation have not been available of 
lute, owing to the ban npon its exportation. Private 
letters sent abroad from Ireland are opened in the 
post office. In spite of the difficnitiei in the way 
of arriving at the facta, certain details con be met 
down by patting together revelationa inpplied in 
British daiiiee and inferences in continental Buropeod 
daiUet. That, there it no doubt about the tnagntraffe 
of the recent riots in Dnblin and in Cork, Rahd 
emblema were displayed lately in both thbae dtiet.' 
The orders of the military mler in Ireland, who, to 
all intents and pnrpoaea, has inpstacdtd the dva 
government, are mqnentiy set at nat deflanw. fife 
cannot prevent oitontber tiw hoKUng of meetings. 
Even large proeessTons now Mid tw wend 
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iftir Xrltb towns before the milKiiy can. be 

MBtiBoaedln snffiekot strength to disperse them. 

: WMltmi Narrowoeu of latdleetad 
Viuon. 

; ' This year’s Ananal Presidential Address 
tti fhe Classical Association was delivered 
tiy Visconnt Bryce, and has been published 
in the Fortn^btly Review. It is entitled 
“The Worth of Ancient Literature to the 
Modern World.’’ It is a valuable address. 
But in some passages it suffers from the 
unconscious arrogance of occidentals and 
their narrowness of culture and intellectual 
vision. We will give a few extracts. 

1. Greece and Rome are the well-springs of the 
Intelleetnal life of all civilised modern peoples. Prom 
them descend to us poetry and philosophy, oratory 
and history, sculpture and architectnre, even 
(through Bast Roman or so-called "Bysantine” pat¬ 
terns)' painting. Geometry, and the rudiments of 
the sciences of observation, grammar, logic, politics, 
law, almost everything in the sphere of the human¬ 
istic subject is, cTcrat religion and poetry inspired by 
religion, are part of their heritage. One cannot explore 
the first beginniujts of any of these sciences and arts 
without tracing >t back either to a Greek or to a 
Roman source. All the forms poetical literature has 
taken, the epic, the l^ric, the dramatic, the pastoral, 
the didactic, the satiric, the epigrammatic, were of 
their inventing; and in all .they have produced 
examples of excellence scarcely ever surpassed, and 
fit to be still admired and followed by whoever seeks. 

Among the “civilized modem peoples’’, 
are the Hindus, Chinese, Arabs, Persians 
and Japanese, or some of them, included, 
or are they not ? If none of them are in¬ 
cluded, what is the definition of “civilized 
people’’ ? If any of them are, arc Greece 
and Rome the well-springs of their intel¬ 
lectual life ? In exploring “the first begin¬ 
nings of any of -these sciences and arts,’’ 
enumerated above, do modern savants 
trace it back either to a Greek or to a 
Roman source ? Does not European civi¬ 
lization owe anything to Egypt, India or 
Arabia ? 

Lord Bryce tells us further: 

2. Secondly. Ancient classical literature is the 
common possession, and, with the exception of 

BiUe and a very few mediaeval writings, 
the only common possession, of all civilised peoples. 
Every wetl-edacated man in every educated country 
it expected to have tome knowledge of it, to have 
read the greatest books, to remember tbe leading 
cbaracters, to have imbibed the fundamental ideas. 

Again we ask, who are meant by the 
expression “all civilised peoples ’’? There 
are dvilised peoples and well-educated men 
who do. not know Latin and Greek. Of 
coutae, by andent dassical literatnre Lord 
Bryce means only the literature of andent 
Otaece aad Rome. 


3. lliitdly. Ancient History it. the key to iJl 
history, not to politietd history only, bnt to the 
record also of the changing thpnghts And bdlefe erf 
races and peoples. Before the rixth ceatniy B. C 
we have not only patriarchal or military monarchies. 
It is with the Greek citiei that politicsn inetitntioiis 
begin, that difibrent forms of government take shape, 
that the conception,of responsible cltisenehip itrilws 
root, that both ideas and institntion germinate and 
blossom and ripen and decay,. 

By Andent History Lord Bryce means, 
of course, Greek and Roman history. The 
political ideas and institutions of Greece 
and Rome cannot be too highly valued ; 
but we cannot admit that their history is 
the key to all history, nor that it k the 
key to “the record also of the changing 
thoughts and beliefs of races and people.s’’ 
in a very inclusive sense. For Greek and 
Roman history does not explain the chang¬ 
ing thoughts and beliefs of the races and 
peoples who professed Hinduism, Buddhism, 
Islam, and formed the majority of man- 
kind. 

There is reason to think that republics 
existed in India in the sixth century B. C., 
if not earlier. 

Re-establishment of Liberty throughout 
the Wmrld. 

Speaking at the Belgian Independence 
Day Feast at Queen’s Hall in London Mr. 
Lloyd George gave a canstic reply to Dr. 
Mic’haelis, the new German Chancellor. In 
course of the speech the Premier said 

"I don’t want Germans to harbour delusions, that 
they arc going to pnt ns out of this fight till liberty 
has been re-established thronghont tbe world.” 

We hope liberty will be re-established 
throughout the world, incladiag India. 

International Rkht and Justice in 
the World. 

Mr. Lloyd Geoi^e is reported to have 
concluded his recent Queen’s Hall speech 
as follows 

Every British, American and Portuguese soldier 
knows that he is fighting side by side with others for 
international right and justice in the world, and it is 
that growing conviction more than the fcoowledM of 
onr vast unexhausted resources, which gives them 
and ns heart to go on fighting to the end knowing 
that the fntnre of mankind is onr trust to maintain 
and defe'nd (load cheers). 

May it be hoped that “every British, 
American and Portugnese soldier” and 
citizen will insist on tbe ideal and standard 
of “international right and jnstice in the 
world” being the same in India as else- 
when ? May it be hoped that the allied 
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nations will actively remember that the 
people of India form part of mankind 
and that the future of mankind includes 
the future of India ? 

Languages in the Philippines. 

The Present population of the Philip¬ 
pine islands is 9,838,700. The total num¬ 
ber of native languages and dialects 
spoken there is 87. This does not include 
many unknown dialects. * The number of 
linguistic groups alone is 43. The exis¬ 
tence of so many languages and dialeifts 
has not,—will Anglo-Indians believe it ?— 
stood in the way ot the Filipinos’ obtain¬ 
ing responsible self-government. Of course, 
English is the lingua franca, which is the 
case in India too. According tf> the cen¬ 
sus of 1911, in India theie are 220 lan¬ 
guages and dialects including 3S minor 
dialects. The number of the speakers is 
nearly 313 millions. As the population of 
India is more than 31 tunes that of the 
Philippines, we should not have been dis¬ 
qualified for selt-rule even il we had 87 x 31 
or 2,097 languages and dialects in our 
midst, instead of which wc have only a 
paltry 220 ' The figures for the Philippines 
are taken from the latest census of that 
archipelago. 

Residential institutions and the poor- 

We have said again and again in this 
Keview that, though wc are not blind to 
the advantages ot risidcntial schools 
and colleges, the residential s\ stem being 
expensive is not suited to the t ircumstan- 
ces of poor stodenls. and they are the 
majority in India. We in Iiidi.i want 
schools and colleges broadcast ovei the 
whole country in as main towns and 
villages as can afford to establish and’ 
maintain them with or without state and 
municipal aid. Even iii so wealthy 
country as the United Slates of America, 
the advantages and need of noii-rcsidential 
universities have been felt. Wc read in 
the Report of tlie Commissioner of Ikluca- 
tion for the year ended June 30, 1915, 
Vol. I, page 45 : 

•The (levelopment of State nmversitics has been 
recognized at a fine forward sweep of democratic 
education, but tfae mauicip.il university is now mak¬ 
ing a strong appeal fur support on the ground that 
a IS still more democratic. It uSeis higher edacation 
to the youth of the city, who can live at home more 
economieaffr than away . 

“The organization of tfae Association of Urban 
Umversitiss at Washington last winter emphasizes 
the growing importance of tUs problem. State legis- 
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latiott hai been analysed so that nnj^ty can e^ly 
find what statutory changes need to be made in 
to permit taxation tor a mnnicipid nnivemity. Ohio 
stdl leads in numbers, oniTersit^ at Toledo and 
Akron having been n^ned in addition to that at 
Cincinnati, tlie pioneer as a real mnnieipai uaivwty. 
The way is being paved for sneh a nniversily in 
Detroit, a city eminently fitted to support siKh an 

Ifiaftfntinn." 


One Cottege or School for Two Se|a 
of Students. 


The following resolution was accepted 
at a meeting of the Calcutta University 
Senate held on June 9th last: 

"That a Coinmittci oi seven be appointed to 
enqnire into the working and eifects oi the systems 
introduced in some of the Aits and Scienee Colleges 
in Calcutta last session, uiidtr which different J»U 
oi Classes arc laid in the courbc oi the day, and to 
submit to the Stuatc a full rcpoit on the subject.” 


It 18 well-known that in most provinces 
of India there is not sufficient accommoda¬ 
tion in the colleges for all the students 
who desire to lie educated. Instead of 
turning away students from their doors 
some Calcutta colleges, therefore, held last 
session classes for one set of students 
during the usual college hours, and again 
duplicate classes for a different set of 
students in the morning hours before ten 
and in the afternoon and evening. This 
is the practice to he enquired into. It is 
well-known that according to our in¬ 
digenous system of education, students 
were and are taught before and after mid¬ 
day. This practice being suited to the 
climate is good lor the health. Even under 
the Western system of education, in 
Medical and Law College, and in the case 
oi some Calcutta University arts lectures, 
classes are held in the mornings and even- 
ings. Therefore, if some arts and science 
colleges teach different sets of students in 
difleient parts of thcday,-if they utilise 
the morning, mid-day, afternoon and 
evening hours, the practice itself, apart 
fiom other considerations, cannot be 
condemned. On the contrary, if a college 
built for and meant to teach, say, 500 
students, can in this way teach a thou¬ 
sand, we ought to encourage the extension 
of the system. Of coarse, if a doable set 
of students have to be taught, the staff 
must be increased to as great an extent as 
may be needed, so that no professor, 
lecturer, tutor, demonstrator, clerk or 
librarian may be overworked. Proper 
sanitary and disciplinary arrangements 
should also be made. 
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The fta(^Koa of thii plan of daplicate 
cUunee in a poor country like India, not 
otdy for colleges but for schools as well, 
ie nonnd to greatly increase onr teaching 
capacity without our having to build 
additional college and school buildings. 
Of course, where and when the money is 
easily lorthtoming, new institutions may 
be established. But even then, we may 
very well ask ourselves, why not use for 
ten or twelve hours instead of only for 
£ve a building which has cost thousands 
or Mbs ? Not to utilize a building to the 
full is to throw away money. This ought 
not to be done anywhere, and least of 
all in a poor country like India. We do 
hope, therefore, that, wherever possible, 
this duplicate plan will be adopted. 

In^ the United States oi America this 
plan is known as the Gary Duplicate IMan. 
In that wealthy country the scheme 
orimnated with William A. Wirt, Superin¬ 
tendent _ of Schools, at Gary, a town near 
Lake Michigan, According to the London 
Times’ Educational Supplement, No. 81, 
Nov. 2,1916, p. 189, it “has roused intense 
interest throughout the States.” The 
Times says : “To give cflcct to this scheme 
all that seemed necessary was to count 
each school as available for double the 
number of pupils (or which it was original¬ 
ly intended.why should these fine and 

expensive buildings remain empty in 
the late afternoons and evenings ? The 
community must get the fail value of 

its money .The sehool buildings are 

open from early morning till late at 
night.” The Times, of course, insists that 
“we must discriminate between increased 
school hours and increased hours (or 
teachers.” We also do not want teachers 
and professors to be overworked. The 
staff, as we have said above, must be 
proportionately increased. 

In England many poor children leave 
school at 14. In order to give them a 
more complete education it has been 
proposed to teach these children until they 
are 18 daring half the period of the usual 
daily school hours. Regarding these sug¬ 
gestions, The Times observes; “If anything 
IS to come of the proposals for half-time 
work between the ages of 14 and 18, the 
arrangements would be greatly focilitated 
by a mtem under which there could be a 
vmwide range of alternative times at 
which particular subjects may be studied. 
Taeie should beeaify morning courses, 


middle of the day conrsM, afternoon 
courses and perhaps evening courses.” 

The plan which in w^thy Bnaland 
an aristocratic paper like the Times 
supports for the particular needs of 
England, poor India should certainly 
adopt for her particular needs. 

In wealthy America the Gary Daplicate 
Plan has not been confined to Gary. It 
has been and ia^ieing tried and adopted 
elsewhere, too. For instance, we read 
in the Report of the Commissioner of 
Education, U. S. A., for the year ended 
June 30, 1915, Vol. I, p. 26, that in New 
York City, “alter less than a year of trial, 
those who control the finances n^ethe 

adoption of the plan for the whole city. 

The attitude of those who view the school 
chiefly from the angle of costs is illustrated 
in the following program announced by 
the controller 

1. The total elimmatioo of any increoie in the 
budget u( the booni of education for 1016. This 
means a saving of about 4,000,000 dollars." 

The plan has its critics in America. 
But as It has succeeded in some towns 
there, and has been recommended by the 
Times for adoption in England for a parti¬ 
cular purpose, we should also give it atrial 
to see whether it will serve our purpose 
or not. We should also ascertain whe¬ 
ther in Calcutta, where tried, it has shown 
any defects. If the defects are remediable, 
the remedies should at once be applied. 
But under no circumstances should such a 
promising plan be given tbe go-by until we 
have tried our best to make it successful. 

Cmigress and Moslem League PoIiticB 
also Tabooed. 

At a recent meeting of the Bombay 
Legislative Couneil in reply to the Hon. 
Mr. Manmobandas Kamji Government 
stated that the Education Department 
circular of the Bombay Government dated 
7tb June, 1917, preventing students from 
attending political meetings did apply 
to all political meetings induding tnose 
where the question of self-Government as 
propounded by the Indian National Con¬ 
gress and Moslem League is discussed. 

This ought to please those few Bengal 
Moderates who wanted very much to be 
“rallied”,—induding a certain paragra- 
phistintbe BetgaJee who wished a cer¬ 
tain veil to be lifted. The curtain has been 
raaed now. And lot what it the 
that meets the gate ? 
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A jellow paper it that whoie real col> 
our may be grayitb, blattb, or brownith 
ifvbite, bnt which appears yellow to a 
jansdiced ^e. 

A Cooititiitioiial view the latenuneatt. 

Sir N. G. Chandavarkar was never an 
extremist and be is not a Home-Ruler. And, 
therelore, .the view that he takes oithe 
recent MadrUh internments ought to be 
carefully considered by Anglo-Indians and 
others who think that Mrs. Besant ahd 
Messrs. Arundale and Wadia have been 
quite properly interned. In the course ot a 
letter to The Times of ladia, Sir N. G. 
Chandavarkar says 

It follows from tbrie coosiderationi olthetonsti- 
tatiooal faistor; of Biitub Indian legislation that, if 
the Exerative OoTcmmcnt takis by means ui an Act 
special and summary powers oi absolute discretion 
couched in the widest teims from the la'gislature fur 
a limited object and with a special intention, and 
then applies those powers to a case going beyond 
that otgect and intention, then that Government acts 
nnconstitntionolly 

The statement of Olnects nod Reasons oi the De¬ 
fence of India Act and the speeches of the Viceroy and 
the Borne Member (who was in charn of the Bill, 
dnrtng its passage in the Impeiial bigislative Council) 
explained that as an emergency Wai-measure it was 
virtually directed against two classes of offenders (1) 
those assisting the enemy during the Wai and (2) 
anarchists and revulutiouaries, like those on the I’aci- 
hc Coast, III the Par East or in India itself who, 
taking advantage of the circumstances created by the 
war, attempt to foment discontent among or hatred 
between the different classes of his Majesty’s subjects 
The constitnlioua) principle, therefore, applies that, 
though the language of the Act is wide so as to apply 
even to persons other than those falling within the two 
classes mentioned, yet its operation must be limited 
to those two classes only It is not the case against 
Mrs Besant and her two colleagnts that they fall 
within those two classes 

The case against them is that they have conducted 
a political agitation for leforms in the internal admi¬ 
nistration by ‘mischievous'’ methods likely to be pre 
judicial to public safety I-et ns assume it to be so 
and concede for the sake of ar^ment in favour of 
Government that, having regard to the critical times 
through which we Empire is passing, the summary 
power of internment conferred by the Art on the Bxe 
entive should be everased without regard to the cons¬ 
titutional principles discussed above Even then, 
seeing that the political agitation conducted by Mrs. 
Besant was for internal reforms, her case, as the cose 
of every person conducting such agitation, stands on 
different grounds oi the Constitution. Persons, who, 
atber directly or indirectly, enbarrass the Government 
in the prosecution of the War and help the enemy, put 
themsdves at once by the very nature of their act as 
“alien enemies of Bis Majesty ‘outside the Constitn- 
tion* “—to me the suggestive words of Mr. Chancel¬ 
lor’s qnestion to Mr Chamberlain in Parliament It 
IS otherwise with persons who condnet political agi¬ 
tation far internal reforms. Pefare they can be hdd 
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tohdve pat tlwiiMeIvta “ontaMe the ConstHntlon’'^ 
and to have attraetsd to tbems^vM their netboda, 
however mischievont, flm penal enntequeners of a 
drastic measure, bhethe Defence af India Act, their 
case must be tested by certain consideratioes which 
have became the recognised thongh nnwnttea rules 
of constitutional movements. And that upon the prw- 
ciple recogniied by the Goveinment of India itself that 
in constitutional matters the letter of a written law 
IS not so important as broad unwifttca priaGiplet 
recognised by usage (see the Minute of the Governor- 
General's Council, dated, the doth March 1676, faOow- 
ing Despatch No 9 of the Government of India oi the 
same year) 

In the course of a second article, Sir 
Narayan says in cfiect that if any agita* 
tion or agitators become mischicvotis or 
dangerous, the aloofness of the Govern* 
ment from the people must be, to a great 
extent, held responsible for such an nndeii* 
rahle state of thinp. He is, theiefore, 
oi opinion that Government ought to 
associate with the agitators. 

Indian Politidlaiu and Educatkmiitt. 

It has been dogmatically asserted by 
Anglo-Indian bureaucrats that Indian 
politicians ought not to have anything 
to do with the solution of educatlond 
problems, which ought to be dealt with 
solely by educationists. Bnt unfortunately 
the bureaucrats themselves are guided 
mainly by political considerations in their 
educational measures and methods. As 
for ourselves, wc mean educated Indians, 
we have so many things to do to make 
our countiy what it ought to be, the num¬ 
ber of workers not being sufficiently large, 
we cannot always specialize ; the same 
man has often to be apobtician, a preacher, 
a social reformer, a journalist and an edu¬ 
cationist. In the course oi his presidential 
address at the Bombay Educational Con¬ 
ference Sir N. G. Chandavarkar gave a 
very reasonable answer to the Anglo- 
Indian contention. He said 

Here, geneially kpeaking, tbe profenora and the 
studenia tangbt are not of tbe aame people. They 
have no common religiona, social, and political mter- 
rsti on tilde the lollegea and nnivenity Socially 
and leliRiouily they live opart The Indian itudent 
natuialiy feefe oervona in opening his heart to hm 
^gliih ptufeiiur lest he ihonid ne niiannderilood. 
Alto, by reaion of tbe political coniideratiooi impor¬ 
ted aharply iincc 1896, into tbe Indian Educational 
Service, making a dittinction between Evropean and 
Indian, and olio becanaeoftbe prononneed views of 
some that tbe spread of higher edncation spells politi¬ 
cal danger to the British Empire, tbe Indian educated 
clatees {ostly fear that tbe predominanee of edncation- 
al opinion in tbe government of onr nniversitics 
means the prednnilnsnce of ednentionuts who sre ss 
much pobtfcslly biaited ss Indisn politicians. The 
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Atalt k sot of tile Indian puliliciaa itbat be nubei to 
have hit finger ta the pie of iiiilver*ity control. The 
usivenitv uroUem in Indio bne been made not by him 
oloaea “political” problem. If Indian politiuans are 
to beeaclndcd fioni uniTcnity control, Emopeans, 
whowitliout themsehifc knowing it, arc politicians 
In the guise of edncationists, would have tobcenln- 

a*d. 

England Giving India Her Beat. 

Englishmen often saj, and that some- 
tinies even in oiBctal reports and docu¬ 
ments that England must give to India 
her best. That does not mean that Eng¬ 
land must send out her best sons and 
daughters to India to render altiuistic 
service there. It means that the men and 
the women of Great Britain who work 
in India must receive all the highest sala¬ 
ries here as their remuneration, on the 
ground that they arc England’s best. But 
every one knows that they arc not Eng¬ 
land’s btst. In very many cases they are 
not even equal to India’s btst. riieiefore 
when at the Bombay Elue itio.,al Con¬ 
ference Sir N G. Chntidav.itkai olisoi- 
red that though it was iiMe...'iiv that 
India should have only the liesi English 
proiessots to teach our sludints, these 
“best” men must not oust India’s best 
professots. It was only when India her¬ 
self could not meet her own ttquirenients 
that England should conic to her assis- 
tauce. 

Dadabhai Naoroji. 

After fightiug for India’s freedom for 
threescore years, Dadabhai Naoroji, the 
venerable patriarch of India, had been 
eqjoying well-earned rest, and the love and 
reverence of his countrymen And now 
he has left us for other shores. But he 
has left behind for our benefit an example 
of unselfish devotion, of undying love of 
liberty, of strenuous and faithful service, 
of courageous and unflinching truthful¬ 
ness, of thorough grasp of principles and 
details, of uuflaggmg xeal and persever¬ 
ance, of gentleness horn of love, and of 
spotless purity of character in private 
and public life. It was not for political 
freedom merely that he had fought. The 
greater part of his life was no doubt 
devoted to political work and to the 
improvement of economic condition of the 
people of India ; but the eailicr part of 
iiis career was marked by a wider range 
of activities. He was a pioneer in the 
field of the education of girls and women, 
and established schools for them and 



Pridabhai Naoroji. 

worked thcieiu as an honorary teacher. 
With the help of riiiitipal Patton, he 
organised the Students’ Literary and 
Scientific Society, .-10(1 started a journal 
named the StadenW hihtaiy MisteUaay 
in connection with it and was one of its 
most active contributors. “He started 
branches of this society under the name 
of the Dnyan Prasarak Mandali for dis¬ 
cussions in the Gujarati and Marathi 
languages, and delivered lectures himself 
under the auspices of the Gujarati Dnyan 
Prasarak Mandali. 
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“He alto took an actire part inestabliah- 
ing the Bombay Aesodatioo, the Framji 
Institute, the Irani ]^nd, the Parsi Gym* 
nasinm, the Widow Marriage Association, 
and the Victoria and Albert Mnseum. 

In 1851 he started the Sait Guftar 
(Truth-Teller) us a Gujarati weekly and 
the organ oi the advanced and progressive 
views held by himself and other youngmen 
at the time,‘and edited it himself for two 
years with able colleagues.” (Natesan’s 
Dadabbai Naorojt.) lie has himself said iij 
“A Chapter of Autobiography” •— 

The MI OI seven yeani before I eventually camt to 
England in 18SS, as one of the thiee who idinc ben. 
to establish the very first Indian linn of business in 
the City of London under the style of “Cama & Co 
were full of nil sorts of lefurtns, social, educational, 
political, iebf;iuus, etc Ah, those yeais ' 

Tcnidle Cdueatinn, Tree Association ot Women 
with Men at pnblu, s eial ind other RatherinRs, 
infant Schools, Student’s Lilcraij mid Seiontitie 
Society, Societies foi the Diftusion ot Useful Know 
ledRe in the Vernacular, Parsi Refoi in, Abolition of 
Child MdiiiaRcs, Kc Mariiagc of Widows among 
Hindus, and Parsi Ktlijjions Reform Society weie 
some of the problems t iiklcd, niovcintiits set cm foot, 
and institutions luaugniated by a band ol young 
men licsh from College, helped in some mattirs by the 
cldeiR, and a'dtd by the moral support and eueoui 
agrment of such men as Sir Liskine Ptrrj, Piofissor 
Patton, and others Such wen the first fruits of the 
Cnglisb education given at the EIpbinstonc College 
Yes, 1 can look back upon this port of my hie with 
piideand pleasure , with the satisfaction of a duty 
performed that I owed to the people Yes, these ‘d lys 
ot my youth ’ arc dear to me, and an nnloiliug source 
of happiness 

The greatest eient of my early career was my 
appointment as Professor of Mathematics and 
Natural Philosophy at my old, old limn Mdter— 
Llphiustone College 1 was the first professor in 
India with the title of Clphinstone Piofessor 

To meil IS the dearest title, and honour above all 
honours It limy delight, and many a school fellow 
and pupil call me “Uadabhai Professor” to this day 
Thus hke all true rclormers, he was 
convinced that reforms in diflerent depart¬ 
ments of human life are interdependent. 
It is not, of course, possible for anybody 
to be active in all fields of reform, or 
equally active in all; but one may co¬ 
operate with active workers in as many 
spheres as may be practicable. 

The main facts of Dadabbai Naoroji’slife 
are known to our educated countrymen. 
What is now required is a biography in 
English containing full details and a study 
of his character and pf contemporary prob¬ 
lems. A similar biography, but not so ela¬ 
borate, should be written in all the princi¬ 
pal vernaculars of India, flis speeches, 
papers and other works should also be 
brought together and publishtd in one or 


two Tolomei. The editor should be able to 
leave out repetitions, and supply up-to- 
date statistics to bring out the roll iorce 
of his arguments. 

The resolution to devote himself to the 
service of his country was made early in 
his life. lie has told ns in his Chapter of 
Autobiography that when he was a child 
he was sent to a free school started the 
“Native Eduration Society”. 

The education wav thiii entirely free Bod there 
been the fees of the present d ■> mv mother would not 
have been able to pay them 1 hia iiieident hot made 
me an ardent advocate of free, edueatiun and the ptio- 
cipic that every child should have the opportnnitj df 
reieiyittg all the edueation it is capable of aieimda- 
ting, whether it is born |>uor m with a silver spoon ill 
Its mouth 

Alter p issing through the V ernacniar and Eoglaih 
sehooK 1 enteied the LIphinstone College Again the 
stars wcie favourable As in the lehoois, fhtte were 
no fee On the eontiary, admittance to the college 
was to be obtained only by scbolarshipe, one of 
which I was fortunate enough to gam , 

As edneatiou advanced, thought gradually 
developed itseli in dillerent diiections I realised that 
1 bad Ixen 1 ducated it the expense of the poor, to 
whom I myself lielongeHl, so much so that some of my 
school boys e jme ilom a well to do class mate, a 
Lama, one of the family with whom 1 was destined 
subsequently to have so mach to do in public and 
pi IV ate life The thought developed itself in my mind 
that ns inv edniation and all the benefits ansiDg 
tlitrefiom eame from the people, 1 mnst return to 
tbcm the best 1 had in me 1 mnst devote myself to 
the SCI vice of the people While this thought woe 
taking shape there eame in my way Clarkson on 
“The Slive Troele, and tlie life of Howard, the 
philanthropist The die was cast 1 be desire of my 
life was to serve the people as opportunity permitted 

It IS a sad thought that many oi India’s 
sons and daughters who could have 
become valuable servants oi the Mother¬ 
land it they had received education, have 
not been able to do anything ior the 
country because of their ignorance. And 
sad, too, it IS to leflect that only e few of 
those who receive education devote their 
talents even partially to the doing of pub¬ 
lic good. It is not merely those who 
receive free education or receive scholar¬ 
ships who are educated at the expense of 
the people, but even those who are edu¬ 
cated at the most expensive Government 
schools and colleges are indebted to the 
people for their education. A student of 
the Calcutta Presidency College pays a fee 
of Ks. IM per annum, but the amount 
spent on his education in 1916-16 was Es. 
362-6-5 per annum. The Calcutta Medical 
College student paid Ks. 88-6-2 in 1915-16 
on the average, but the amount spent lor 
him was Rs. 318.14-2. The figures per 
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•ind^at for tbc Stbptir Eogfoeerini; Collefife 
were shnilorly Rs 66 and Ra. 784>12>2. 
Bat haw many ofthtm think of repaying 
the debt like Dadabhai Naoroji. 

Dadabhai Naongi’a “SwanO.*’ 

Historically, of coarse, the expression 
Indian Home Kale was, as far as we are 
aweic, fiist ased in India and Ibe demand 
for “Home Role" was made in the Modem 
Review in 1907, thoagh it was certainly 
Mrs Annie Besant who broagbt “Home 
Rale’* within the range of practi(»] politics 
and made it a ringing ciy and a living 
issue. Sui ibe idea of complete autonomy, 
self-rule or Swaraj, it as older. When Mis 
Besant first made the Home Rule cry 
resound through India, many leading 
Indian politicians thought that it was too 
much to ask for Horae Kule and that the 
Indian National Congress could notsuppoit 
such a demand But it was evidently 
forgotten that, aboat a decade before, the 
greatest I'lesident of the Indian National 
Congress, Dadabhai Naotoji, had in his 
presidential address formulated a demand 
for Swar^; which was not less but more 
than what the present-day Indian Home 
Rule Leagues asa for Dadabhai Naoroji’s 
demaud was 

“(1) Juit »the adaiinislralion uf the United Kinc 
dom ID all iterviret, departments tud det ids is m t& 
hands of the people tlieniselve!, oi that coontry, so 
thonld we in India clatiu that the administration in 
•11 services, departments and details should be In 
the hands of the people tlieiusehes of India The 
Kmedy is nlisolutelr nceessaij for the material, 
moral, intelleetnal, political, social industrial ami 
every possible progress and welfare of the people of 
India (2) Ae in the United Kingdon and the colonies 
•11 taxation and legislation and the power of spen 
diae the taxes are m the hands ol the representatives 
of toe people of those counttics, so should a]<o be the 
nghte of the people of India ” 

It was in the year 1906 that he made 
this demand. Not the most moderate of 
Moderates criticised him then or after¬ 
wards. And “in the last year of his hie," 
BM the Bombay Chroniek correctly notes, 
Dadabhai Naoroji “declared with passion¬ 
ate insistence that India was now fit for 
self-government and gave whole-hearted 
adhesion to the Home Rule cause “ More¬ 
over, Indian Home Rule Leagues are 
working for the reforms demanded in the 
jennt note prepared by the Congress and 
the Moslem League. There is, theiefore, 
now no reasonable canse for any congress¬ 
man to say that the Indian Home Rnters’ 
demands ere immoderate. Of conrse, if 


any one for any reason considers tl» nse 
of the words Home Rule inexpedient or 
nnsnitable, he may use any other words 
he likes. 

Ani^Iadiaas Invoke ear Dead Leader*- 

For sometime past Anglo-Indian jonr- 
nahstshave been saying, liMr. Gokhale 
had been living he would not have done 
this or that which the present-day agita¬ 
tors ate doing. Even the majority of the 
Public Services Commissioners have used 
his name to lend weight to their recommen¬ 
dations. All this 18 quite safe to do ; for 
Mr. Gokhale will not contradict his 
post mortem admirers. 

Dadabhai Naoroji, too, has come in for 
his share of post mortem Anglo-Indian 
admiration and praise, though in the vast 
concourse of 75,000 persons who followed 
his body to the Tower of Silence there was 
not a single European. The Bnghsbman 
has said “He was not a crude agitator 
of the type that threatens the peace of 
India today.” “If many others were like 
him, the argument for political advance¬ 
ment viould be very much stronger.” 
When our leaders are alive they are neither 
praised nor supported by Anglo-Indian 
journalists, but when they are dead, some 
of them are praised only tu order that 
tbeiehy the living woikers may be com 
demaed. For instance, the Englishman 
proceeds to observe that Dadabhai Naoroji 
was “deeply conscious oi the fact that 
years of apprenticeship should be passed 
before India could sakly attain to that 
‘Swaraj’ whose banner he unfurled at the 
Congress of 1906.” But the fact is, he 
declared, when he had passed his ninetieth 
year, that India was fit for self-govern¬ 
ment, and he supported the Home Rule 
cause, too. 

In order to show that no crude, mu- 
cbievous, or dangerous atdtator of India 
today says anything stronger than what 
Dadabhai Naoroji said long ago, the 
Bombay Chronicle quotes the following 
passage from a speech delivered by him to 
the electors of North Lambeth in 1904: 

“What bad been the reanlt of the nonfulfilment of 
tbit Ions tenet of promiKt ? The tyttem of greed and 
oppietiion ttill obtained in the Gowmment of India; 
the country WM being lelfitbly exploited for the lou 
benefit of Englitbrucn, it was uowly fant rarely 
being drained of tU wealth, for no conntry in the 
worM could wltbetBod • drain of from 30 to 40 
milhone ttcrliug ananBlIy rach ae India wot now 
rabjccted to s itt power of prodoetion wot dnuiaiil^ 
fog, and Itt people were dying of btmger by the mib 
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' BMtbfa SiJk. What «••'''fiiK lenidji M6t; tlie 
. oriKliicToatt Naetioiiarr. tiolfcy aoir iSdag fniwied 
% tiotd Ciirw>> bat the todoc of ttepe to transform 
. oM rcToIntionise in a peserfd manner the present 
evil aid disastroOs system of Goeenment so as to 
enaUe the people themselres to tohe tlwir fall and 
prc^r shiire la the administratioa of the affairs of 
t thnr eonnti^. lx>td Carson has described India as 
the pivot of the Brittoh Bmpire. India conldnotbe 
content with the present state of afiisirs and he 
•earnesG; appealed to the people of Great Britain 
to themselTts compel the Gorernment to redeem the 
^mises So often made andtosecnre for India real 
jSdf-Goremments snbject of conne to the para* 
[monntcy of Great Britain," (Cheers.) 

We ttmember, too, that when in 1905 
he ^oke at the International Congress of 
Social Democrats at Amsterdam as the 
representative of India, he nsed some verv 
strong w&rds, such as “plunder,’’ 
“oppression,” &c., which present-day 
agitatorado not use. ■ 

Meanwhile let us all remember and 
follow the “word of affection and devotion 
for my country and countrymen” which he 
has left os: 

“Be nnited, persevere, and achieve sell-government, 
to that the milliont now perishing b; poverty, 
lamine and plagne and the scores of millions that are 
starving on scanty snbsistence may be saved and 
India may once more occuot her proud position of 
yore among the greatest and most civilised nations 
of the world.”—Congress Presidential Address, 1906. 

Raising False Issues. 

Some weeks ago The Bengalee published 
aleader which wasmeant tothrow ridicule 
and cold water on the Home Rule agita¬ 
tion. Subsequently it published another 
article intended to undo the mischief done 
by the first one. And if an Associated Press 
telegram can be depended upon, Babu 
Surendranath Banerjca, has repudiated the 
authorship of the first article. It should 
be understood, therefore, that the com¬ 
ments which we are about to make are not 
directed either against Babu Surendranath 
Baneijea or the usual political views of 
the Bengalee. 

As we have mislaid the copy ol the 
Bengalee which contained the leader in 
jinestion, we shall refer to its contents 
in a general way from memory. It was 
suggested therein that before demanding 
Home Rule the country should make 
progress in the direction of social reform 
and sodal parity, attention should be 
paid to the ravate character of leading 
pttblkt men, education shmild be unprovea 
ipd ^Htead mote widdly, the condition (ff 
yjw badewmd claiBcs wwhld be immrdred, 


^ ^ pi^tiop of ti^ woattii rahed and thdt 
app^rance in public aao partkipation in 
public movements ffeedted, dte'. 

We quite agree that idt them things 
should be done, and Imve tepmled^. Called 
attention to these matters in tMa Review. 
What we object to is the demand t^tywe 
should carry out all these improveaR^ 
and reform belbre we ask for selftaiii, Odir 
objection is based on various reaso^ 
The first is that all reforms are interdepap* 
dent, and if we are to proceed far in oiijr 
direction, we must have political power. 
The second is that neither social motmv - 
nor educational progress, nor any otiter 
item in the prescription of the writer in 
the Benga/ee, is a definitely fixed qnanti^ 
of which the accomplishment or attain¬ 
ment can be measured. Is there any coun¬ 
try, free or not, in which no social reform 
is necessary ? Is there any free country 
in which society is perfect ? When the 
countries which are now free entered da 
their career of freedom, as we now aspire 
to do, had they thoroughly accomplished 
the work of soaal reform, secured complete 
social purity, raised the most backward 
classes to a position of equality with, 
say, the middle class gentry, found means 
to raucate ail boys and girls, emancipated 
and enfranchised their women and obtained 
for themselves the leadership of public men 
who were all saints in their public and 
private lives ? The little of history that 
we have read does notenable us to answer 
these questions in the affirmative. We 
know in the best communities, societies, 
nations, &c., that have yet existed on 
earth, there have been and are defects. 
The third reason for our objection is, 
therefore, this, that neither the BengaU^'a 
writer nor anybody else can definitely 
fix the point or stage after arriving at 
which along a certain line of progress a 
people may be entitled to claim sdf-rule. 
But unless this is done, however great our 
social, educational or other non-political 
progress may be,theBenga/ee’s writer may 
repeat his formula from his high pedestu 
and go on saying, “Make further progress, 
0 ye degraded fellows, before you caa 
demand Mf-nile.” 

If society be compared to the humas 
body, man and woman may be ^Rtkeia 
of as its two sides. If in a county the 
women ore ignorant and nnAhle for other 
teAsons also to bring about national 
welfate, w« tnay say tiat so^l^is lil^ 
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penran with one eye sightless, one ear deaf, 
one hand paralysed, &c._ But if a man Iw 
in this deplorable condition, do we tell 
him that he must not see, hear or act with 
the limbs or organs which he possesses 
unless and until he is able to recover the 
use of the disabled limbs or organs ? India, 
of course, is not exactly such a country ; 
for here women as a whole are not igno- 
rant or powerless though the vast majo¬ 
rity are m a pitiable condition: so are 
the majority of men. As for taking part 
in public movements or exercising political 
power, there have been many free and 
independent countries, where the position 
of women has not been such as would 
satisfy the Bengalee’s writer. 

If a .man’s wile be ignorant or unfit 
for appearing in public, should the man 
be also depnved of the right of doing 
what he is capable of, and must he also 
wear a veil and sit behind the purdah ? 

The writer says that Government ought 
of course, to educate the people, but the 
rest we ought to be able to accomplish 
ourselves. We do not quite see how we 
can do that unless we have political 
power. Our position is this. Social bet¬ 
terment (including improvement in morals) 
([[reatly depends on education, social eleva¬ 
tion of backward classes greatly depends 
on economic improvement and education, 
woman’s enfranchisement and emancipa¬ 
tion greatly depend on education, econo¬ 
mic improvement largely depends on edu¬ 
cation, and sanitary improvement also 
partly depends on education. Education, of 
course, also depends on material progress, 
better health, &e., but we do not want to 
make our remarks involved and intricate 
by bringing in these points of mutual 
dependence. 

Uow is a whole nation to obtain this 
education ? We know of no modern coun¬ 
try which has practically got rid of illiter¬ 
acy without the state moving in that 
direction. And the state has not moved, 
where it is not the embodiment of the 
national will. In India, too, the people will 
not as a whole or practically as a whole 
be educated until we have that “one form 

of government,.where the ultimate con- 

trm is in the people.’’ And unless there be 
great progress in education accomplished 
oy this means, no adequate progress can be 
made in any other line of activity. In the 
words of Dadabhai Naoroji, the remedy of 
Swaraj |*ia absolutdy necessary for the 


material, moral, intellectual, political, 
social, industrial and every possible pro¬ 
gress and welfare of the people of India” 
(Congress Presidential Address, 1906). 

It may seem to some that we have 
ascribed too great efficacy to education; 
we, of course, mean the real thing. Though 
we arc fully prepared to argue the point, 
we shall not, for the sake of brevity, do 
so now. We shall quote only a few autho¬ 
rities. Prof. Seligman writes in his Econo¬ 
mic Interpretation of Human Historj, 
p. 132, 

“The more civilized the society, the more ethical 
its mode of life. Rat to become more civilized, to 
permit the moral ideals to percolate through con¬ 
tinually lower strata of the population, we must 
have an economic basis to reader it possible. With 
eveiy impiovcment m the mateiiol conditioii of the 
gnat mass of the population there will be an 
opportunity tor the unfolding of a higher life , but 
not nntil the economic conditions of society braomc 
far moie ideal will the ethical development of the 
individual have a tree field fur bmitless progress ’’ 

On p. 129 of the same book the author 
says that “all progress consists in the 
attempt to realize the unattainable,—the 
ideal, the morally perfect.” But how can 
a nation form an idea of the ideal, the 
morally perfect, without the foundation 
of some education ? 

As regards the economic basis of mate¬ 
rial prosperity on which the edifice of 
social and ethical betterment has to be 
built, let us hear wbat Horace Mann, the 
great American educational reformer, 
says. 

“An ignoiant people not only is, but must be, a 
poor people. They must be destitute of sagacity 
and providence, and, oi course, of competence and 
comfort, the proof of this does not depend upon the 
lessons of history, bat on the conslitution of 
nature. No richness of climate, no spontaneous 
IirodiK'tiveuess of soil, uo facilities fur commerce, 
no stores of gold or of diamouds garnered in the 
treasuie ihambeis of the eaith cau confer even world¬ 
ly prosper ity upon an uneducated nation. Such a 
nation cannot create wealth ot itsclt; and whatever 
riches may lie showeied upon it will run to waste. 
The Ignorant pearl divers do nut wear the pearls they 
win. The diamond hunters are nut ornamented by 
the gems they find. The miners for silver and gold 
ate not enriched by the precious metals they dig. 
Those who toil on the most luxuriant soils are not 
filled with the harvests they gather. All the choicest 
productions of the earth, whether mineral or veget¬ 
able, wherever found or wherever gathered, will in a 
short time, as by some secret and resistless attrac¬ 
tion, make their way into the hands of the more in- 

telli^t.Let whoever will sow the seed or 

gather the fruiL loteUigenee will consnme the 
banquet’’—The Power of Common Seboob to Redeem 
the State bom Social Yieee and Crimea, by Horace 
MmOi^P. laSO—Bl, U. 8. A Bducation Report, 
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■bl the lanie ptyier from which we have 
■|>ted above, Soiace Mann eays Ibat 
■k gteat body of vicee and crimee which 
Bwaaddenand torment the community 
Bey be dislodged and driven out from 
Bnongst ns by such improvements in 
pu: present common school system as 
ite are abundantly able immediately to 
hake.** The Encyclopaedia Britannica 
nysthat Horace Mann “was a believer 
In the indefinite improvability of mankind, 
and he was sustained throughout, in his 
work of reform, by his conviction that 
nothing could so much benefit the race, 
morally, intellectually and materially, as 
education.’’ 

Can the abolition of child marriages, 
and of enforced widowhood, and the re¬ 
moval of caste prejudices and restrictions 
be brought about without education ? 
Can the position of women be improved 
without education ? But education itself 
depends on the possession of political 
power. 

We do not, of coarse, say that we are 
to sit idle with our hands folded and do 
nothing until wc have got political power. 
Let us by all means do what we ought to 
and can do in our present condition. We 
have constantly urged people to do so. 
And, however little the nonpolitical acti¬ 
vity in the country, it is by no means 
absolutely negligible; and there is more 
and more of it every year. And many 
Congressmen and Home-Kulers are to be 
found in the fields of educational, social, 
and industnal work, too. 

There are some immoral men among 
those who are prominent on our platforms. 
But it would be wrong to say or suggest 
that they form the majority or even a 
considerable minority of our public men, 
or are the most influential. We should 
undoubtedly try to eliminate them. But 
their existence cannot disqualify us for 
Home Rule. There has never been a 
country which had not moral lepers among 
its prominent men. Not a few of the kings 
ana ministers of England led notoriously 
impure lives. Was there any demand 
from their contemporary jonrnausts, that 
England should therefore cease to be self- 
ruling ? or that there should not be 
greater political freedom ? When Parnell 
and Sir Charles Dilke were found out, did 
the demand for Irish Home Rule or the 
English parliamentary system of Govern¬ 
ment cease ? 

27%^U 


We have oar depressed daiaee no doubt 
But in England, during itt centuries of 
freedom, have the masses been in an ele- 
vated condition throughOttt ? How many 
years ago was it that General Booth 
created a sensation throughout the world 
by writing about Darkest Bugland and 
the submerged classes there ? Did migland 
cease to have self-rule therefor ? Dp apt 
slums and the slum population exist m 
every big city in England ’ 

As for the condition of British women, 
it is still capable of vast improvement. 
The white slave traffic, the sweating ip-i. 
tem, ftc., have not passed out of livmg 
memory. Nor can it be said that our 
women are in every respect worse off than 
Western women. But England was and 
is a free country still 

As regards social purity, we do not 
claim that we arc better than other 
people ; in fact we do not want to make 
any comparison at all. We only want to 
say that in many of the freest and fore¬ 
most western countries vice flaunts itself 
shamelessly. But let us try to give some 
definite idea of vice m Great Britain. Only 
a few months ago Mrs. Fawcett contribu¬ 
ted an article to the Review of Reviews 
in which she pointed out that the Report 
of the Royal Commission on Vyuereal 
Diseases published m March, 1916, gave 
it as a fact that the number of persons in 
the United Kingdominteeted with venereal 
diseases cannot tall below ten per cent. 
of the whole population lu the large cities. 
The illegitimate births per thousand births 
in England and Wales were 48 in 1870-1880 
and 40 in 1901-1903 ; in Scotland they 
were 85 lu 1S76-1880, and 61 in 1901- 
1906 ; id Denmark 101 in 1876-1880 and 
10 L in 1901-1905 ; in Austria 138 in 1876- 
1880, and 141 in 1896-1900 ; in Germany 
87 in 1876-1880, and 84 in 1901-1903 ; in 
France 72 in 1876-1880 and 88 in 1901- 
1905 : and so on. These are all indepen¬ 
dent countries, and possess representative 
government to a greater or less extent. 
We are sure they ought to vastly improve 
their morals, but we do not sk how the 
loss of self-rule can possibly facilitate the 
work of moral reform in those countries. 

There are some papers in onr conatiy 
which declare for prohibition and publish 
the advertisements of intoxicating riquors. 
There ate some papers which demand 
social parity and purs private lives in 
pubiic men and condemn aantches, but 
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pnbEah the adverttsements attd puffs ol 
theatres where women of ill-fame are 
actresses and dance on the staKe. We are 
atnona the Sir Oracles of the writer in the 
Bcngflee who demand Home Rule, demand 

S r^bition, insist on social purity, con- 
emn nantches, demand the weeding out 
ofimmoral persons from the ranks of our 
public men. But we have the great dis¬ 
qualification that we have always refused 
to advertise spirituous liquors, and 
theatres where the actresses are women 
of ill-fame, and have persistently discour¬ 
aged the patronage of these theatres. 

The New Secretary of State. 

Mr« Montegu, the new Secretary of 
State for India, is undoubtedly far better 
qualified for his office than bis predecessor. 
His political principles are liberal, and his 
sympathies are on the right "side. Still we 
are not inclined to expect from him any 
appreciable benefit to India. On Irecoming 
art of a machine a man has to become 
ifferent from what he was before. Was 
not John Morlcy a greater, a more radical 
and a more honest statesman than any 
which the India Office has known, at least 
in recent decades ? But what iccord has 
he left there ? We do not, however, pre¬ 
dict failure for Mr. Montagu We do 
hope that he will prove an exception to 
our proverb that whoever goes to Lanka 
becomes Ravan. To understand the drift 
of the proverb, substitute “India Office” for 
“Lankk,” and "Tory” for “Ravan”. 

ImperiaBsing Science, Art, &c. 

Our Government wants to imixsrialise 
everything,—science, art, education, archaeo¬ 
logical and other historical research, 
a^cnltnre, &c. There is a board to advise 
and arran^ how scientific lesearch is to 
be earned on; there are I E. S. officers to 
improve art, histoncal research is or is 
exposed to be earned on by Imperial 
ofnMrs ; and so on and so forth The Im¬ 
perial idea is going to be mculcatcd and 
fostered in schools and colleges in Burma. 

Napoleon tned this iu^rialising experi¬ 
ment in France. We reaa in the “History 
of Contemporary Civilization” by Charles 
Seignobos, Doctor ol Letters of the Univer- 
Atj of Paris, that 

“Mepdeoa dwred that bii reign ihottld be aaiked 
by great leuntific and artistw worki, aa well aa by 
gRatcoaqn^ and great creatloni. Heionghtto 
eneowage ichblan, wnten, and artiita, ty rewards 
aad|honoBa...u„«,M2st he tned} to manage icKnee 


and art jnet w he managed war and politics. He 
wanted every one to nnderetand art and seienee at 
he nnderetood them He pereecuted the two principal 
wntere of hit time, Chateaubriand and Madame de 
Stad and ordered their worke to be leized becaoee 
they expreeted ideae which did notenit him. He 
openly abnied the nntacaltBt bamarefc became be 
wae occnpied with the etndy of meteorology.” 
P 167 

He dealt similarly with musicians, thea¬ 
tre-managers, dramatists, &c. What was 
the result ? 

Napoleou did not have the share that he imagined 
be exercised in the science and art of his time The 
sciences made great pcogi ess ; bnt in Prance, as in 
England, they tontinned to develop in the direction 
they had taken before the time oi Napoleon.” 
(I'p 167—08) The emperor reaii«d in a meainre 
bis impotency ‘1 have on my aide,’ void be to 
Pontanes, ‘the insignificant literature, and the im¬ 
portant IS opposed to me ” 

In Bengal the Calcutta University, the 
Central Text book Committee, the Sahitya 
I’ansad, &c, encourage “literature” in 
their own way. It they were as intelligent 
and discerning as Napoleon was, they 
would have said what Napoleon did, 

"Scniptuic pioduced few great works The French 
Scnlptois, ( aileilier, Bsparcienx, Girand, lemameii 
inferior to their contcinpoianes, the Pane, Thorwald 
sen, and the Italian, Canota The architects, 
Peniei, rontainc, Chaignu, Brongniart, whom 
Napoleon thargecl with the building of his monn- 
ments, tontinned to copy the antique forms, no 
original art came into existence. In mnsii there 
appeared no great composedi save those ol the re 
solution try period ., —ifisfoiy of Coateaporarjr 
Cuiluatmo by Seignobos, p IbS 

In India, too, the imperially managed 
departments of science, art, mstory, &c., 
are not producing works of stnkmg ongt- 
nahty and genius. 

For instance, are the Imperial .Irtists 
employed in our schools of art known for 
their great works of art m the galleries of 
Europe or America, or even of India? 
Millions oi rui>ecs are sunk in stone and 
bnck and mot tar. But where is the British 
Imperial Architecture to rival Moghal 
Architecture '' Here, of course, there is an¬ 
other and a serious cause oi the failure of 
the British Government in India. This has 
been noted by Kabmdranath Tagore in 
his lecture on “What is Art?” Says he 

'The lainer's office, as a rule, it not a thing of 
beanty, and the reaeon ii obvious. Butin a city, 
where men are proud of their mtwenehip, pubfic 
buildingt mutt in their ttmetuR expreii this love 
for the city. When the Bntieh Capital was removed 
from Calenttato Delhi, there wae dttenicion about 
the etyle of architecture whieh should be followed 
in the new bmldingi. Some advocated the Indian 
•Wle of the Moghal period,—tiie e^k which wai the 
joint prodnetiott of the Moghal and the ladiaa 
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ReaiM. The fact that tb^loit tight of wat that all 
trot art baa ttt origin in lentitacnt, MoghaliMhi 
and Movhal Agra thoir their human peraonality in 
their buildinga. Moghal emperora were men, they 
were not mete adffliniatratora They bred and died 
in India, they loved and fonght The memonalt of 
their teign do not peraiat in the rnina ol factoriea 
and oScet, but in immortal worka of art,—not only 
in great buildinga, bat in pictnrei and music and 
workmonebip in atone and metal, in cotton and 
wool fabrics. Hntthe Bnlish Government in India 
ia not personal It is official and therefore an ab¬ 
straction. It has nothing to express in the true 
language oi art For law, efficiency and exploitation, 
cannot sing themselves into epit stones Lord 
Lytton, vroo unfortunately was gifted with more 
imaginatioa than was necessary for an Indian 
Viceroy, tried to copy one of the State inactions of 
the Moghals,—the Dnrbar lercmony Bnt state 
oetemoniala aie worka of art They natnrallv spring 
irom the reciprocity of personal relationship between 
the people and their monarch When they are copies 
they show all the signs of the spnrions Person 
Mlitjr, by Rabindranath Tagore, pp 17—19 

Oar Government should certainly en¬ 
courage science, art, &c., and spend money 
for fostering them But let it not try to 
manage science, art, &c. For then the 
result would be what history teaches. 
The few recent years of impenali/ation in 
India, too, hate their corroborative 
lessons. 

Bombay BUhop as Political Adviser. 

The Bishop ol Bombay has contributed 
a long letter to the Indian Social Retormei 
on the Indian situation. It would have 
been better for his reputation if he had 
stuck to the pulpit and not descended into 
the political arena. The letter shows that 
he is remarkably ignorant of contemporary 
Indian politics and of the history oi self- 
government in the British colonies. He is 
also as much of a partisan as any urdinar;^ 
Anglo-Indian. In his opinion, all that is 
undesirable and unsatisfactory in the pre¬ 
sent situation is due to our faults of omis¬ 
sion and commission; for he has not utter¬ 
ed a word by way of criticism of Govern¬ 
ment. According to the Associated Puss 
summary of the letter. 

He urges Indian politicians to considei the tem¬ 
perament of the Btitish democracy, to take uUih 
action as will commend them to it and to avoid such 
action as will irritate it. 

The immediate object of Great Britain is to wm the 
war. British democracy will, therefore, think them an 
abominable nuisance for presenting a feverish agita¬ 
tion during the war. 

Of course. Britishers, the Irish, 
colonials, British labourers, &c., agitate, 
rebel, strike, carry on republican pro¬ 
paganda,■-«& fact, do wtetever they 


think is neeessaty for thdr interests; but 
we must not even cany on any a^tation 
in a thoroughly legal and constitutional 
way. For, are we not helots ? The Bishop 
need not have repeated for the thousandth 
time worthless sfuff like this which has 
been repeatedly shown to be qnite unreason¬ 
able and ridiculousin the Indian press and 
on Indian platforms For instance, spcsdc- 
ing as president of the Dadabhai Naordi 
memorial meeting in Calcutta, Sir K. w. 
Gupta observed 

rheie IS no longer any question of poitmnmg 
post war problems Gieat Britiin, the centre ana heatt 
of >he Empire, has taken the lead, its private individuals, 
responsible statesmen ind authoritative bodies ate 
eainestly discussing everv conceivable question relat- 
mg to the social, industrial and politiial rearrange- 
meiit of the Empire and of its component parts llie 
SelRiuveinmg Colonies are doing the same. But it 
IS only in India that m some quarters we are seriously 
admonished to keep quiet and not to disturb those 
who aie actively prosciiiting the war by discussing 
problelhs that vitally attert us Wby should we of ail 
people be ranked out for silence ' 

The Bishop goes on to say, 

I wish to press upon the people of India that their 
aim should now be to deserve self-government. All 
self government that has flouiished in history has 
begun in the successful self-goreinment of small aieas. 
India wis given tindei Lord Rtpon a chance of 
leainmg self goveinment in municipalities. That 
chance h is been extended from time to time Can 
Indit .It this inomenl point with pride to her Municipal 
Government ■’ IIis it shown ihit there are large 
numbers of Indians le lily, willing and able to make 
disinteiested and efficient couni illors ^ 

The Bishop asks us to prove that we 
deserve self-government. But who arc to 
judge whether we deserve or not ? Evi¬ 
dently those who are the holders of power, 
who, naturally, do not want to surrender 
it. It is plain that wc must wait till the 
Chnstinii’s day of last judgment, if we are 
to satisfy the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy. 
But let us test the Bishop’s knowledge of 
history of the attainment of self-govern¬ 
ment, by briefly referring to events in one 
or two foreign countries. 

England has ban self-governing for 
ccntuncs. She was selt-govemmg in 1S35. 
Redlich and Hirst’s book on Local Govern¬ 
ment in England contains extracts from 
the report of a parliamentary commiswon, 
dated 1835, regarding the municipalities 
and boroughs of that period, from whmh a 
few sentences may be quoted : 

“In general the coipoiate ffinde are but parti¬ 
ally applied to municipal purpowi, inch ai the preser¬ 
vation (rf the peace by an efficient police, or in watch- 
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««« B^tmj' the town, Ac,; but they ace frequently 
H^MadM m mttmu, stud in paying aalariei of ontm- 
peirtaot officeis. In some cases, m which tto funds 
im expended on public purposes, such ns building 
public works, or other objects of local improvement, 
an expense h is been intarred much beyond what would 
be necessaiy if due care had been taken.” 

The authors observe: 

"These symptoms, as the conimisstoners clearly 
show, were not natural, but were the artificial product 
of a system of political corruption erected and kept up 
by the ruling oligarchy ” 

The parliatuentary commission referred 
to above reported in 1835 regarding local 
bodies that “revenues that ought to be 
Applied for the public advantage are 
divert^ from their legitimate use and are 
sometimes wastcfully bestowed for the 
benefit of individuals, sometimes squander¬ 
ed for purposes injurious to the character 
and morals of the people.’’ 

Evidently these EngUsh local bodies had 
not large numbers of disinterested- and 
efficient councillors. 

The French Canadians were conquered 
by the English in 1763, but the whole 
colony became self-governing in 1791, The 
granting of full self-government to the 
united dominions of Canada was due to 
the Report of Lord Durham, who was sent 
to govern Canada in 1838. “He recom- 
mended the union of the two Canadian 
rovinccs at once, the ultimate union of all 
ntish North America and the granting to 
this laige state of full self-government.’’ 
{Bacyclo. Brit.) When Lord Durham re¬ 
commended the granting of full self-govern¬ 
ment to Canada, which was actually 
^nted in 1840, were the Canadians 
“ready, willing and able to make disinter¬ 
ested and efficient councillors Let us 
quote from Lord Durham’s Report. 

"In the ritr.ll districts habits of self government were 
almost unknown nnd education is so sc.intily diffused 
as to render it diffiuult to piocure a sufficient numbei 
ofpersons competent to administer the funttions that 
would he created by a general scheme of popular local 
contiol.” 

Tam we now to the Philippines, which 
have been granted responsible self-govern¬ 
ment after 17 or 18 3 reat 8 of Ameiwan oc¬ 
cupation, The following extract from 
General Frank McIntyre’s report to the 
Secretary of War, U. 8. A., dated March 1, 
1913, will show how fit the Filipinos were 
for mnaicipol self-government sixteen, ten, 
and seven years agoc 

“The prmdpal difficnltks encountered in 
the iao^tion of self-government in the- 


mumdpalitieB wen smnmarued, in the 
Philippine Commission’s Report for 1901, 
as follows: 

The educated people ihemselTea, though fidl of 
phrases concerning liberty, have but a faint concep 
tinn of what real civil liberty is and the mntoal self- 
restraint which IS involved in its maintenance Thqr 
6nd It hard to understand the division of powers lo 
a government and the Iimitatioas that are operative 
npon all officers, no matter how high. In the ranni- 
ctpahties, in the Spanish days, what the friar did 
not control the presidepte did, and the people knew 
'and expected no limit tu his anthonty. This is the 
difficulty we now encounter in the organisation of the 
rannicipahty The presidente fails to observe the 
limitations upon his power and the people are too 
snbmissive to press them 

“Manifestly this condition called for the 
education of the inhabitants of the muni¬ 
cipalities and their officials in the duties of 
local self-government. In addition to the 
official supervision every effort possible 
was utili^ to this end, so that each 
Amcncan, whether employed as school¬ 
teacher, engineer, or otherwise, should 
give that element of personal help, which 
would be the more valuable because it was 
free from the shadow of official authority. 
The Americans weie few in number, the 
natives many, and these educative efiorts 
were slow in produemg enough results to 
make much showing. 

“A more careful administration of muni¬ 
cipal affairs became necessary. Governor 
General Smith in his message of October 
16,1907, to the inaugural session of the 
Philippine Legislature summed up condi¬ 
tions as follows: 

In many of the municipalitiu the expenditures of 
public money have been unwise, not to say wastefnl 
in 88 municipalities ont of 685 the entire revenue was 
expended for salaries and not a tingle cent was 
devoted to pnblic betterments or improvements.... 

“Two hundred and twenty six munici¬ 
palities 

spent on pnOla: works less than 10 per cent Sneh a 
condition of affairs is to be deplored, and the com- 
mlstioD was obliged to pass a law within the last 
few months piohibiting municipalities from spending 
for salaries more than a fixed percentage of their 
revenues 

“Fifteen months later Governor General 
Smith, in his message to the Legislature, 
February 1, 1909, reviewed munidpai 
conditions as follows: 

Nearly all the mnalcipalities made great sacrifices 
in the intereste of education, and especially to secure 
sdiool bnildings and adequate school aoeommoda- 
tuns, but there the isterest ill making espendltures 
for purposes utiKt than salaries and wages ended, at 
least in most of the manieipaUties. It must be 
odmitM that the law putting a limit oathegnM 



aaumnt which might be expended for mnnidpnl 
iniariet mnd wage* WM to n certain extent areatrie- 
tion of the antonomk powert onginaH; conceded to 
onnapal goTemmente, bnt it wai an interference 
with mnniidpal autonomy completely joetided by 
hard experience and more than fire yean of wanton 
waste of the pnhiie moneyi ... 

Prior to the paisage of Act No. 1733,* 99 per 
cent, of the mnnictpahiiee, exUudiag the city of 
Manila, had no fire departments of any kind. . 
Beeiy year..w .great loss waa cansed by confiagra- 
tions. 

Oaring the year 1908 the Goeernoi Generel per- 
aonally waited some 200 mnnicipalitiea and in not 
more than half a doxen did be encounter a police folce 
that was worthy of the name The mnntcipal 
policeman of theae Islands, as a role, does not rise 
to the dignity of the ordinaiy house servant and m 
a great majonty of cases periorms no higher duties 
. ...With five or SIX exceptions, the entire municipal 
police force, as it is organized and disciplined to day, 
might be abolished without any evil results what- 
ever, * * * He is appointed, as a rule, nut because 
of his intelligenre, his uprightness of character, and 
bis physical fitness, but becauee of his lelatiunship 
to the appointing power or by reason of the political 
services which either he or his powerful fnends have 
rendered to that official ” 

Wc may or may not be in a position to 
be proud of our municipal government; 
but are the conditions under which muni¬ 
cipal administration have to be carried on 
in India such as to ensure success ? Arc 
there not too manj restrictions ^ Have 
the people sufiScient initiative and control? 
In any case, we can produce at least as 
|;ood councillors as self-governing England 
in 1835, self-governing Canada in 1838-40, 
and self-governing Philippines in the pre¬ 
sent decade. And perhaps if the facts were 
known it would be established that the 
freest countries do not aow possess better 
municipal councillors than Knsto Das 
Pal, Rajendra Lala Mitra, Pheroze Shah 
Mehta, G. K. Gokhale, Gangaprosad 
Varma, D. E. Wacha, M. M. Malaviya, 
Suiendranath Banetjea, and a whole host 
of others. We may or may not be disinter¬ 
ested councillors. But the real question is, 
are our towns worse now than when 
there were no elected municipal commis¬ 
sioners at all, and when urban sanitation 
lighting, etc., were managed entirely by 
omcials ? No well-informed man can say 
^t they are not now better. And that 
is the real test. Monidpal commissioners 
in Western countries are not angels. No 
one should make himself ridiculous by 
prescribingforns standards of perfection 

* “To reduce this preveutable loet the Commixeioa 
psesed thie set reqwnim each mooiripallty to pro¬ 
vide at teait bgehetiud udden ud to drill its poliee 
foceV) witii say volaateen, as s fos departtsent." 


.which neither An{do>ittdiaa officials nor 
the dty fathers of the West can all come 
up to. • 

India was asked for 6,000 vohtnteerf la ^11 these 
months not two tboosand heve applied Haiit never 
struck the educated India that this moment if it wants 
as great a place in the Empire as Australia and 
Canada it must be ready to die for the Empire. 

Regarding onr “failure” to reload 
adequately to the demand for voltintc^ 
for the Defence Force, we would ask uie 
Bishop to read the comments of the 
Review of Reviews pnnted elsewhere in 
this number. As regards the comparisoa 
with Australia and Canada, the Bishop 
places the cart before the hoise, and thm* 
fore literally uses a pre-post-erous arga* 
meat. Were Australia and Canada accord* 
ed “a great place in the Empire” 
making sacrifices for the Empire ? On the 
contrary, is it not the fact that they ate 
making sacn&ceb for the Empire bebiuse 
they have already, from long before Ibe 
war, had a great place in the Bmpirei 
and have been deBmtely promised a srill 
greater place after the war? India has 
neither got such a place, nor even a pro¬ 
mise of such a place. On the contrary, her 
rulers are tdling her sons not to hope for 
responsible government within any measur¬ 
able period of time, and adopting repres¬ 
sive method to put a stop to any consti¬ 
tutional agitation for self-rule. 

Before the war, India helped to make 
England what she is. She kept a larger 
array than was necessary for her own 
purposes,—an army which has been used 
tor England’s purposes more than once. 
During the war, at the very first st^, the 
Indian army saved the sitnation in France. 
Since then India has “bled absolutely 
white,” in the words of Lord Hardinge, 
for the Empire. In addition to incurring 
the usual military expenditure, her princes 
and people have contributed^ latgely to the 
various war funds, and India has made a 
“gift” of 100 millions sterling to Great 
Britain. The Colonies have received ad¬ 
vances Aom Baglaad to the extent (rf'146 
millions,—though, of course, tb^ alto 
have incurred their share of the nilit^ 
expenditure like India, and their soldieni 
have died like Indian soldiersi India has 
been for generations the trainiag ground 
ofsome of the neatest British senerais,— 
tlte Duke of Wellington, Lora Roberts, 
hotd Kitchener, elx!.,and(n many lesser but 
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■tm diitiognished officers; India paid for 
thm expenence. The colonies bare never 
been of aov such use to Great Britain. 

The Bishop thinks that he has silenced 
and shamed the educated Indians by tell- 
iOg them, 

Now, It will not do for educated India to get behind 
the fighting lares and say that numbers of them have, 
who are not so advanced in eoucation, died foi the 
Empire So they have All himoui to 'hem But 
we did not leave our working people to die for us The 
University men of England went and died with the 
working ^ople and b«ore them I ask the educated 
Indians what they suppose the University classes of 
England are likely to think of them if they will not 
even volunteer. 

But do Indian and English university 
men occupy the same position ^ The 
English University men can and have 
become both privates and officers hold¬ 
ing the King's commission. Indian 
yimversity men cannot have the King’s 
commission; they cannot have the pay 
of even Eurasian privates m order tW 
they may have a living wage. Apart from 
rank and pay and prospects, look at the 
matter from another point of view. The 
English graduate is fighting to safeguard, 
among other things, the inde^ndence of 
his country and his own perfect citizen¬ 
ship. This is a great and a glorious in¬ 
centive and inspiration The Indian gra¬ 
duate may, similarly, fight to safeguard 
the dependence of his country on Great 
Britain and the subjection ot himself to the 
rule of British and Anglo-Indian bureau¬ 
crats. The dependence of a country on 
(^at Britain and the subjection of a man 
to British and Anglo-Indian buicauciatic 
rule may be advantageous ; but surely uo 
patnotic Englishman will say that they 
are glorious privileges like Bntisb indc^n- 
dence and perfect atizcnship The Indian 
gn^nate is not even promised any citizen- 
imp like the British graduate after the 
war. The Bishop will, therefore, we hope, 
tmderstand that the motive and inspira¬ 
tion to fight voluntarily cannot be the 
same or even nearly equal in the case of 
the British graduate and the Indian gra¬ 
duates 

We would also advise the Bishop to 
read pages 148,149,153, and 154 of I^ye 
and Malleson’s Histoiy ot the 5raor 
Htttiiff, Vol. I, Lonmans, Green & Co.’k 
SilvmLibrary, to find out how and why 
the Indian gentry ceased to have any 
career in the British Indian Army. Ex¬ 
tract from these pages will be found in our 


last April number, p. 600. Bxduded from 
the army for generations, the gentry are 
now expected all of a sudden to grow 
enthusiastic I 

1 he Bishop says 

Class exrlosiveness is one of the pet aversions of 
the Btitish democracy and it will quickly recognise 
that c-iste exclusiveness is both stronger and harsher. 
I should say that until education is so diHused that 
authority and.positions of irusl under Government ate 
Sure to be pretty equally distiibuled among the differ¬ 
ent castes and '■ommumties, full self government can 
not be given to India without leading to a result which 
would have nothing in common with democracy. 

Firstly, as regards the diffusion of edu¬ 
cation. 1^0 opposed and who brought 
about the rejection ol Gokhale’s Elemen¬ 
tary Education Bill'' Not our country¬ 
men, but the Bishop’s, If education is not 
widely diffused, it is not we who arc to 
blame, but his countrymen. It ill be¬ 
comes him then to turn round and lay 
down the wide diffusion of education as a 
condition precedent to the grant of selt- 
mlc 

We have already quoted from Lord 
Durham’s Report recommending foil *elf- 
govemment for Canada, to show that at 
that time “education is [was] so scantily 
diffused as to render it difficult to procure 
a sufficient number of persons competent 
to administer the functions that would be 
created by a general scheme of popular 
local control.’’ 

The Bishop is, or ought to be, aware of 
the words ascribed to Bobby Lowe, Vis¬ 
count Sherbrooke, after the Reform Act 
of 1866, vu., “we must educate our 
masters.’’ The words he actually u^ 
were that efilorts should be made “to in¬ 
duce our future masters to leatn their 
letters ’’ The Bishop will, therefore, see 
that in his own country the wide difiusion 
of education followed, did not precede, 
popular government. 

As to the pretty equal distribution of 
offices among different classes and sections 
of the people, will he tell us whether that 
is the case even now in his own country ? 
Mr. St. Nihal Singh writes in the Com- 
moaweal, July 20,1917 : 

Oxford and Cambridge Universities are spoken of 
as ’Varsities, in contradistinction to the Universities 
of London, Manchester, etc, which ate of more 
lecent growth, and are not residential. The 'Varsity 
men are usually the sons of the ruling classes, and] 
took down upon the UniversiN men The higher 
posts m Oovemment office in England, and ai^int- 
mentsm the Indian Civil Sevice, arc monetised 






iby Oitibid niid Cambridge nien. Graduiite«;lr«iii 
|tte near Univeriltiei Me boirever, making tbeit mark 
b^wcially in trade add commerce. 

Can the Bishop contradict this ? 

In an article in the North American 
Review Mr. Sydney Brookes says 

The caste system was beyond doubt the out* 
standing feature of the British structure. It was the 
caste sjtstem. that made the West End of London the 
governing centre of the Empire ? It was the caste 
system that in every British ministry reserved an 
excessive number of places for the aristocracy, whose 
title to diem was based mainly on the non-essentials 
of birth, manners, and social position. 

“There were some trades and professions and 
occupations that were ‘respectable’ and others which 
were not...There was not a single Englishman who 
had not the social privilege of despising some other 
Englishman, and the lower one penetrated in the 
social scale the more complex and mysterious and the 
more rigidly drawn did these lines of demarcation 
become.” 

Can the Bishop contradict all this ? 
Since when in Bugland have coster¬ 
mongers and lords begun freely and 
usually to interdine and intermarry ? Will 
he please tell us the date on which Angli¬ 
cans, Nonconformists, Roman Catholics 
and Jews became equally entitled to all 
offices and privileges, political, educational, 
&c. ? Was England self-governing on and 
before that date, or was she not ? We 
hate caste, we hate exclusiveness, we hate 
monopolism, as much as anybody. 
But we would ask the Bishop to bear in 
mind that in India his countrymen are a 
very exclusive and arrogant caste, and 
are greater monopolists than any section 
of Indians. And he will also please remem¬ 
ber in future not to make that in our 
country a disqualification for self-govern¬ 
ment which was not and still is not a dis¬ 
qualification in his own country ; for that 
would be Pharisaism, which his Lord 
Jesus Christ has condemned. 

Tbe Bombay Compulsory Primary 
Education BUI- 

At a meeting of the Bombay Legislative 
Council held at Poona on July 26, Hon. 
Mr. V. J. Patel introduced a Bill to provide 
for the extension of primary education in 
the Mnmdpal districts in the Bombay 
Presiden (7 other than the municipality of 
Bombay. Mr. Patel described tw bill as 
the first of its kind in India and if passed 
into law would ever remain a monument 
of Lord Wdlli^on’s stay in India. The 
oli^ect cd the bifl was to enable tiie Muiud- 


' palities to maJie tdeM^htaipy educatidti f 
within their areeM-cotapiililbt^. Tlie pifovi*?' i 
Sion ofthebfil being pt^SsifiTe not : 
make it obligatory on enj%ntticfpaUt]f to 
introduce the principle of compnliH^ in ^ 
system of elementary education under tbi 
control. Mr. Patel proposed that at first 
the bill should apply only to urban aitas; 
Similarly there were safeguards proylfifid. , 
to prevent the misuse of the provision (rf 
the bill by any local body. The bill was 
heartily welcomed by non-official membertM; 
and the discussion centred round tiat * 
question of finances, the majority bring of 
the opinion that Government should extern iil 
the financial help where the municipali^ ' 
was too poor to provide for full educational 
facilities. 

At the resumed sitting of the Bombay 
Legislative Council, the Bill was read afirst 
time and referred to the Select Committee. 
Almost all the speakers supported tl» 
principle underlying the bill while many 
non-officials criticised the saving clause ia : 
the bill insei'ted at the instance of Govern¬ 
ment to satisfy legal requirements. His 
Excellency wound up the prolonged debate 
in a sympathetic speech in course of wUcb 
he declared, * 

“As the head of the presidency it has been a severe - 
blow to me to feel that our finances have been curtail¬ 
ed owing to war, I am certain when tbe war is over 
this question of compulsory primary education will 
have to be seriously and comprehensively eonsidered 
not only by this Government but all over India. Only 
if we educate our children, we shall be able to raise 
an educated public opinion without which general 
administration is severely handicapped.” ' 

Eagerness to be Taxed. 

In the course of his reply to the ad¬ 
dresses which he received at Dacca, H, B. 
the Governor of Bengal said 

Perhaps 1 may also be forgiven for reminding 
you that the spending of more money means the 
imposition of more taxes, and though i find that, 
people are most anxious to be provided with railways .. 
and school and drainage schemes and many other , 
things which are no doubt excellent in themselves, 
Ido not find any great enthusiasm for the taxes,, 
which would be necessary to provide the money tiiat - 
all these things cost So long as our funds ue ■, 
limited, we have no optloa but to limit our activities. 

We do not know of any country where 
the people are usually eager to be taMd. 

If there be any such countries, our retulen 
will kindly let us know their' namai, 
quoring tbe name and pa^ 6t the book 
in whiw thix eagernem it Ascribed. Lord 
Rooaldfihay is a grekt travriier. He may 
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liftTe irlttted •ome such country, particu’ 
Uiriy a country where the people are eager 
only to be taxed but not to control ex¬ 
penditure. . , . 

Onr people have asked the rulers to 
curttul expenditure by generally appoint¬ 
ing Indians to all offices, employing 
Englishmen only where that is ahsolately 
necessary; by not making unnecessary 
territorial rerlistributions and creating 
new provinces and thereby adding to the 
number of highly paid posts; by not 
dividing and subdividing districts; by 
extending local Klf-govemment, thereby 
ddegating power to the people and redu¬ 
cing the burden and cost of administra¬ 
tion by not building new Imperial and 
provincial capitals and district head 
quarters; by giving up the exodus to 
hills; etc. Our people have also 
asked that by earnestly and really (not 
merely in words or on paper) trying to 
improve and extend agriculture, and to 
revive old and introduce new industries, 
the material prosperity of the country may 
be promoted, so that they may be in a 
position to pay more taxes in order that 
extra expenditure may Ik incurred for 
securing the progress of India, But we 
do not find any great enthusiasm among 
onr rulers for giving heed to these prayers 
and suggestions of the people. 

Bis Excellency also said : 

With tegard to the greater measure of self-govern¬ 
ment to which you look forward, I think it only right 
that I bhculd otter a woid of caution lest you be 
encouraged to cherish hopes which are not destined to 
be fulfilled I should indeed be a false friend to you if 
I were even to seem to give consent by my silence to 
the belief which some of you express that this aspira¬ 
tion can possibly be realised within the brief period 
(rf my rule Those who seriously hold any Such 
beli(d-if indeed theie be any such— ran have given 
no thought at all to the immense practic tl diffionlties 
which stand in the way. 

To express a hope and really to hope 
a« difierent things. His Excellency may 
rest assured that few cherish any hopes 
like those which he sought to discourage. 
He need not have taken the trouble to do 
•0. There is enough already of hopeless- 
ness in the country, one result of which 
has been the rise of the cult of revolution. 
It may be left to our rulers to judge 
vrbetiier, tinder the drcumstances, hope- 
Imneos ought either directly or mditectiy 
to he furtto strengthened. No doubt, 
hopes ought not to be raised. 
Eat on acconnt of the put hiotoiy of 


promises, it would be difficult now to 
make many people hopeful by even a 
definite promise. We have, themore, no 
suggestion to make or advice to give to 
our rulers in this matter. And that may 
even Ik looked npon as impertinence or 
presumption. Not that we have no hopes. 
But they rest on the plaj of world forces, 
that is to say, on Providence, and on any 
effective pressure that the people of India 
may be able to exert on the British demo¬ 
cracy by constitutional and legitimate 
means. We do not look upon any parti¬ 
cular man or group of men as the arbiters 
of our destiny. Our future is no doubt in 
God’s keeping; but He, too, wants the 
active co-operation of those who wish to 
have a future. 

The fates of England and India are 
to some extent linked together. But 
Englishmen ought not to think that 
India’s future has no bearing on England’s 
future. Unless India becomes great, Eng- 
land, too, cannot remain greater become 
greater. 

Patna Univaruty ESI. 

The Select Committee have made consi¬ 
derable improvements in the Patna Univer¬ 
sity Bill. The inclusion of the Diamond 
Jubilee College at Monghyr among the 
external colleges has bwn a considerate 
act. In one most vital point there has 
been practically no improvement. In the 
original Bill, it was provided that no new 
college shall be established except in the 
four towns named in the Bill. In the 
amended Bill the Select Committee say, 

Aa rwarda external colleeea teaching to degree 
atandard, we have provided that aa to the location 
■n four partirttlar towna may be diapenaed with tn 
any particular case by the direction of the Governor 
Generid in CoonciL 

This provision is not at all satisfactory. 
As Government do not view with favour 
the multipUcation of colleges, the new 
provision IS practically eqmvalent to the 
old. High education in Bihar, Orissa and 
Chota Nagpur is, therefore, destined not 
to expand appreciably, nntu a mote rea¬ 
sonable attitude is Mopted. We would 
rather have a nniversify managed entirdj 
by the provincial education department 
without any senate or syndicate, with the 
people enjoying the right freely to establish 
colteges wherever they can afford to do so, 
than a univerrily with a wholly elective 
■eoate aad ayimicate and dei^ office 





bearers withont the power to establish 
new colleges on conditions similar at least 
to those which prevailat Calcutta, Bom^y, 
Madras, Allahabad and the Fanjab, though 
these, too, are very stringent. India is a 
poor country, where education must be 
brought to the doors of the people as much 
as is practicable. Of course, those who 
can adord to do so may have residential 
colleges add universities ior their sons and 
daughters. But the majority of students, 
who are poor, should be able to attepd 
their classes from their homes. This meyr 
not be and is not immediately pnacticablc 
but this is the ideal to be kept in view. 
Bven in so wealthy a country as the 
United States of America, Municipal 
Universities have come into vogue, because 
they are economical, as we have .shown 
in a previous note in this numln'r. 

Mr. lioyd George on Human Liberty. 

In the course of the speech which he 
made on the occasion of receiving the Free¬ 
dom of the City of Glasgow on June 39th 
last, Mr. Lloyd George said 

But fot out gieut efforts, a raUstiophe would have 
overtaken the demorracieb of the world. “The stiength 
of Bntiun flung into the breath h,is once more saved 
Europe and human liberty ” (Cheeis). 

We hope “human liberty” includes the 
liberty ot Indians. 

Peoples' Wishes the Dominant 
Factor. 

Referring to the fate of the Get man colonies, the 
Pnmier said their peoples’ desires and wishes must be 
the dominant factor. The untutored peoples would 
probably want gentler hands than German’s to rule 
them. (Hear, hear). 

As the people of India arc somewhat 
more tutored than the people of the Ger¬ 
man Colonies in Africa, the desires and 
wishes of the people of India ought to be 
a more dommant factor in determining 
their future, though the present temper of 
the bureaucracy in India does not encour¬ 
age the hope that any such equitable prin- 
dple is going to be followed. As untutor¬ 
ed peoples want gentle bands to rule them, 
we ho^ it has not been or will not be 
concluded tbattntored peoples want un¬ 
gentle hands to rule them. 

"Natioiit must contnd thor 
Dettinia.’* 

Mr. Lloyd (Seorge also said : 

Hie Austrian Premier has repudiated the {irinctcle 
tbatnatUHU must coatrol their own desdniea, out 


unless this principle is effected, not only will them 
be no peace, but it you had peace there would bo no 
guarantee of its continuance. Peace flamed on an 
equitable basis would not be biokrn by uatiuns and 
abiding peace will be guaranteed by the destiuction of 
Prussian militaiy puwei. 

It is well-known that in their press 
laws and rules tegardmg communal repre¬ 
sentation the Government of India bor¬ 
rowed some ideas from the Austro- 
Hungarian Emjiirc Blit we do hope, 
none of our nilcrs ha\ e h.id any Austrian 
training in stalccralt Fhi* reason ior this 
apprehension ts that some ot them seem to 
repudiate in practice the sound democratic 
principle laid down by the Premier “that 
nations must conti ol their own destinies.” 

“Emancipation of Manidad.” 

The Piemicr (ouchideii “Eutope is again drench, 
ed m the blond of its biavrst and best, bnt do not 
foiget the gicat sui (e Sion lit halinned causes. 'They 
are stations of the tioss on ihe toad lo the emancipa¬ 
tion ol m inkmd. 1 ippcal to llie people of Ihiscounrty 
and beyond, tint they (ontinue to bght ioi the great 
goal of mteinatiunil lights and intein itionil justics, 
so that nevei ag im shall brute fot re sit on the thtone 
of justice nor bacbaiic strength wield the sceptic of 
liberty’ ((.oud ihceis) 

When British and other Allied states¬ 
men speak of human liberty or the eman¬ 
cipation of mankind, there is no positive 
reason to suppose that they speak light- 
heartedly or hypocritically. But we can 
not help thinking that their words, if 
taken literally, would seem to laise great¬ 
er hopes than they li.avc power to fulfil. 
Do these statesmen possess the jiowcr, or 
even the serious and firm determination, 
to bring about or work for the emancipa¬ 
tion of ail mankind ? We shall indee'd be 
glad to be convinced that they are not in 
their excitement and enthusiasm indulging 
in big tiilk. 

The Ideals of Justice andUborty. 

On May 10 last, the anniver.sary of the 
expanding of the first Russian Duma, the 
President of the Duma, M. Kodzianko 
made a speech, in the course of which he 
said 

The innumerable sacrifices which ive have laid 
on the altai of this war demand dial the peace sbonid 
coirespond with the immensity of our efforts, and 
that the aim fot which we .ire struggling should be 
assured to us, namely, the triumph of the ideals of 
justice and liberty. 'Uie Germans opposd to these 
splendid ideals their own progamme, which is totally 
different, namely the hegemony of the woild and the 
enstavement of nations. 
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A uniggle for pnnciplei so mutually contradictory 
capnot tnmnatc in a draw, but only by the decisive 
victan of onr or other of the advertanes. Only the 
conpiete defeat of Qeiman militansm will assure 
Ae happiness of the world The golf separating 
tte Germans, the devastators and desiroyeis of 
cmhsation from the Allies is too deep foi the war 
to cease withoui the leali/ttion of the ideals which 
I have mentioned. 

Prince Lvofif, the Prime Minister, 
said — 

ft IS not the wonderful and almost fiiiy like 
character of the Russian Revolution, it is not its 

g owei and lapidity which have nstonished the woild, 
ttt the ideal which directed it, and which enibrai e 
not only the interests of the Russian people, but 
those of all nations. 

'The War of Meat.' 

In an article with the above heading, 
contributed to the London Daily New><, 
Mr. A. G. Gardiner wntes that German or 
Prussian militarism is not confined to 
Germ^v or Prussia, so that the mere 
material defeat of Germany will not do ; 
the idea for which that militarism stands 
must be imrooted from every country, 
including England. 

The victory over Napoleon wis i msternl victory, 
but a spiritnm defeat for Euiope The victory had 
to be won because Napoleon bad betrayed and tiam 
pled on all the gland ideals of the Fiench levulutiun 
He used the power generated by the ideals of the 
revolution to overthrow the old gods if despotism 
end having overthrown them impudently rreited v 
shoddy fabric of Imperialism on ihe inius The 
fabsic collapsed and ihe old (>ods t-vme back tor the 
plunder. The liberties of Europe weie lost in the 
stnigales of rival despots 

A SpiRiTtiAi Victors 

If we are not to have a tepetition of that experience, 
if thu war is not to be a mere overtuie to anothri 
andagreaterwar, amateiialvH-iory must not satisfy 
us. We must have a spiiitusl victory It is not enough 
to defeat Prussian militansm We have got to defeat 
ttt all the world the spirit of which Prussian mili¬ 
tarism IS the present embodiment And in this matter 
It IS necessary to remind ourselves that ideas have no 
geographical limit They are indiSerent to all bel- 
iigetents. You will find as venomous a hatied of 
liberty in this country as anywhere. Turn to any 
number of the Naftanal Rfvtevi nr any issue of the 
Momttig Post Turn on that infamous article in 
Blackwoods' this month m which insults are poured 
OB President Wilson and the United States, sneers 
levelled at the Russian revolution and silly gibes 
directed at all onr free Allies and in which the 
*trampery of democracy* is denounced as a vile thing 
fur vfhich we ace nut fighting. 

What Them > 

Arm*! we > Then pray what ate we fighting for t 
It we ere not fighting for freedom, then we ai« fighnng 
for its iwpeiite. Am its eppotite n Prusiuui milita¬ 


rism. The man who writes Urns is not fighting agunst 
Pinssian militarism. He le fighting to impose Prussian 
militarism on us. And do not let us suppose he is 
simply a voice crying in the wiklemess. There ate 
many to read him and echo bis virulent animosities. 
Yon will heir plenty of scoffing at America, find 
plenty of sympathiseis with the Tsar, discover the 
clui s full of people who are bewildered by the turn 
of events and aie not quite suie whether they hate 
the Prussian despotism or the Russian revolution the 
more In the wai of ide.is the revolution is a defeat 
for them and the inteivnntion of America is a defeat 
foi them, foi these events mike fin the dooui of Prus- 
s mism, and they aic not fighting Piussianism. They 
are only lighting Piussit foi the possession of her 
idol ^bedifierence between England and Prussia 
IS not that one has been wholly Libenl and the other 
wholly Militaii-t The difference is ihat in our case 
libeinlisin has been m the saddle, in the case of the 
other, despotism has been in the saddle And the 
gentleman m ‘Hlickwood* wiutslo win the war in 
ordei that the position m ly be reversed He wants 
to win the war to defeat Libeialisin m England 

St. Andrewa University Memorial on the 
I. C. S. Reeommeadatioiu of the 
Public Services Commitaion. 

In a memorial which the University ol 
St Andrews in Scotland has addressed to 
the Secretary of State for India on the 
leportolthc I'nbht Services Commission, 
it says — 

We fully recognise tli a the mteiests of the people 
ofindit lie of the tint impoitiiice, and if we were 
convinced that these could only be secured in the 
rranner pi iposed by tl e t. ommissioners we should 
feel bound to acquiesce in their proposals 

But evidently it is not convinced that 
the interests ol the people of India have 
been secured 

It IS observed in the memorial, 

We believe, hnwei er, that the proposal to lower 
the age for the competition to what is called the 
‘‘school leaving ige" of 17 to 19 would eaclnde from 
the service all boys educated in oidinary Scottish 
schools, and would maka it inaccessible to the sons of 
pool men not only m Scotland, but in England. 

Reduction or Aoc Limit. 

Under the existing system, a coosideiable number 
of voung men from our piovince have eniered the 
Indian Civil Service and some candidates from our 
University have been placed among the first four or 
five m the list of successful candidates This will no 
longer be possible if the recommendations of the 
Commissioners are adopted. 

The condnding sentence of tin memorial 
is very important, and gives expiesmon to 
a view which coinddes mth onr own. It 
runs as follows 

We cannot believe that it it m the national interest 
or in that of the Government and people of India that 
the aone of poor men should be cxclnded fimn the 





public aervict, as will certainly be tbe case if tbe pro¬ 
posals of tbe Uommistioners are adopted. 

The Chief Edueatkmal Need in India. 

At a meeting held at St. Paul’s Chapter¬ 
house, London, on June 4, tbe Bishop of 
Lahore “described the chief educational 
need of India as being that of the domiciled 
communit;!’ (Tbe Indiamm )! Yes, the 
indigenous population of India is far more 
educated and literate than the domiciled 
community. • 

The "Hoarded Wealth of India" 

In a letter addressed to the Indiamau, 
Mr. A. C. Chatterjec, I. C. S., shows that 
the so-called “hoaided wealth of India’’ 
cannot amount to much. He says : 

Apart from this factor of normal trade pai ments, 
it has also to be itmemhcred that there has always 
been a considerable wast.we of the pnciouii metals 
in India Gold and silver have been much more ex 
tensively used in the industrial arts in that coniitiy 
than perhaps anywhere else in the world lAinyiog 
entirely out of question tht manufacture of irwellcrv, 
those acciuaintra with the numerous art industries 
of cities like Benares, Abmedabcd, Delhi, and 
Lucknow will have some idea of the quantity of gold 
and silver consumed in these industriis in then 
halcyon days Gilt and tinsel have now laigely 
replaced the pieoious metals in the ait industries In 
jewellery and personal ornaments also there are 
flnctuations m the popniat tisU, and all Indians 
know that the yillape goldsmiths and sileei smiths 
are mostly occupied in iiidtmg down old )ewellery 
nnd remaking them in new lorms There is always 
a loss itt these transformations 

As regards jewellery, his opinion is • 

It IS impossible to eslim ite the aggregate value oi 
the gold and silver lewellery belonging to Indian 
women, but casual visitois are habit to i ill into the 
error of a very serious overestimate The village 
women in all parts of India wear hcitv loads of 
ornaments on their arms and ankles hut only an in¬ 
significant proportion of such ornaments is of silver 
The art of giving a ulvei coating to inftnoi metals 
has been earned to a high hnish iii India, and tbe 
bright snn adds to the deception ol the observer 

Rej^arding “hoards’’ he gives his reasons 
for thinking that for the whole of India 
they cannot amount to more than a 
hundred millions sterling. 

It IS evceedingiy doublfnl whether the actual 
number of hoards of coin and bullion in India is really 
large when allowance is made for the immense 
popnlation and extent of the counfiy. The political 
insecnrlty that prevailed in many large tracts of 
India uatil about a hundred years ago must have 
strengthened the inttinet of hoarding, but it is 
equally certain that the lecret oi many hoards, both 
lam and small, is sow entirely unknown, and It n 
only accident that occasionally bnngssonie ofUiim 
to light. Under present eonditiuni, landhanger to to 
itrong amosg the peasanti and all other dames fs 
Indl* that it must have already absorbed most of 


the substantial hoards that suty have existed at the 
beginning of British mb. Poaiincnlnd seoieityhove ' 
idways been familiar incident* In tbe eeusomie lib of 
India. It would be natnrally expected that the 
pressure of a famine would reieow a lotgt number 
of hoards. Neither detailed obaervation in the 
distruts nor tbe returns oi the currency departUMSt 
indicate that any such resnlt hoe followed a fismine 
dnring the last fifty years The experience of the 
co-operative credit societies also discredits the tbeoiy 
of “the countless hoards” oi India. The capital now 
owned by the mial societies has been bnilt np 
almost entirely by savings since the societlei srere 
cstalilishcd, and it may be safely asserted that vety 
few hoards have been drswn upon It istrnethata 
great many peasants possess a few rupees laid by 
for times of stress or emergency, bnt according to 
careful estimates made by competent observers sttdl 
savings do not escccd ten rupen on the average of 
the whole population live rupees {ler head is per¬ 
haps a mote correct figure, and this would amonnt 
in tbe aggregate to a hundred milliont sterling for 
the whole of India 

111 the Gangetic provinces, with which mostly I am 
fiimiliai, a few large hoards are possessed by indivi¬ 
duals here and there, and some of the native State* 
aie credited as possesbing substantial cash balance* 
m their treasnrub , but it is doubtful if the aggregate 
of su( h larger boat ds will amouni fur the whole of 
India to mure than .> hundred millions sterling 

Bengal Internment*. 

It cannot be said that the official replies 
to the <iuestions asked by Babu Bhabendra 
Chandra Kay at a recent meeting of the 
Bengal Legislative Council in connection 
with internments under the Defence of 
India Act, do not at all constitute a 
human document, but their machine-made 
qualities were certainly more in evidence. 
Whatever their character, the guardians 
oi the detenus should provide themselves 
and the detenus with copies of the replies 
and see whether the interned persons really 
have enjoyed the rights spoken of in the 
replies or been true from the inconvenience 
and suflerings from which they arc said to 
i)u tree. Should any ol the replies be in¬ 
correct in these particulars, Government 
should Ik addressed on the points and the 
grievances ventilated in the public press. 

“As the detenus have the opportunity 
of iniorming their relatives regarding any 
illness, of which they take lull advantage, 
Government have not considered the 
desirability of’ reporting every case of 
illness among detenus to their relative*. 
Bnt should detenu be so ill as to be unable 
to write, should not Government inform 
Ms relatives ? 

“There has been one case oi snicide.’' 
This is greatly to be deplored. A searchlog 
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enquiry ought to be made as to the treat* 
taent which this detenu received. 

There is no regular medical inspection 
pf intenicd iwrsons ; “facilities for obtain¬ 
ing mcilral help arc given when necessa¬ 
ry,” We think those who are confined on 
mere suspicion should have at least those 
advantages which ordinary prisoners 
enjoy. 

Regarding explanations by detenus some 
oi the (jucstions asked were; 

(t) Who are the peisons who constdei these e\ 
planalions, nrethey the same oflicers on whose advice 
action under the Defence of India Act was oidered "> 

(d) Are such ddenus allowed to consult any lawyeis 
before submitting then explanations ^ If so, how * 

(e) In how many cases weic such persons allowed 
to consult lawyeis oi lelatises before being called 
upon to make an> statement * 

The answers given were not at all to 
the point, nor definite, as Ihcir text given 
below, will show. 

(c) These explaiuilionx ate fin illy cunsideied liy 
the local (loveinmenl (d) and (e) As stated in answet 
to question No \.\\II, there is no bai \adttentts 
consulting lawyeis oi lelatives in jail, but at the time 
when (haiges aie pul to them, they aie invited to give 
then own answei ” 

The questions and answers regarding 
alleged nandcuITing and confinement in 
cells arc quoted below, 

(a) Is It a fart that some peisons dealt with undei 
the Defenie oi India Act weie hindruHed and put 
in prison dress > (b) Is it ,\ fan that peisons 
dealt with tindci the Difeme of India Act arc 
sometimes kept in cells dming then peiiod of deten 
lion undei Rule i-* \ of the Uefcni e of India Rules. 

Answei "(a) It is not a lact ihat persons dealt 
with uudei the Ut fence of Ind i Act aie diessed in 
piison diess The use of h indcufls is also piohibited 
in such cases, (b) The answei is in the alTinuative.' 

A gentleman of our acquaintance, of 
unquestionable veracity, reports that he 
saw at the Buidwan Railway Station a 
detenu in a lundcuHed condition. This 
detenu belongs to Fnndpur district and 
has been interned lu a place situated with¬ 
in the jurisdiction of the Mayurakshi 
tbana, District Birbhum. 

Sohtary confinement in calls is one of 
the worst modes of punishment known. 
It often leads to mental breakdown, and 
may bring on slow death. Mere suspects, 
as ail the interned person are, ought cer¬ 
tainly not to be punished in this way. 

The questions and answers regarding 
alleged torture are given below. 


(a) Are the Qovernment aware that there is a 
belief in the country that persons dealt with under the 
Defence of India Act are sometimes snbjected to 
torture’ (b) Aie the Government aware oftbecase 
of Ndlini Kanta Ghosh, of Naiayangan) sob-division, 
who stated in open court at Dacca before Special 
Commissioners that he was subjected to torture by 
the police officers while m Calcutta f (c) How many 
applications or other informations have been received 
legatding xuch cases of torture, and in connection 
with which of the dettuus’ (d) What inquiry has 
been made by Oovernmetit in the case of Nahni 
Kanta Ghosh and other such cases, if any ’ 

Answer “(a), (b), (c) and (d) The lion. .Member 
IS icfeired to the answei to question No. YI (i3), 
given m the Imperial Tjegislative Council by tbe Hon 
bir Reginald Craddock on the sist Match, 1916 , m 
answei to the Hon. Mr Bhupendra Nath Basu. 

As regards tbe case of Nalini K.anta Ghosh, who 
absconded from internment and is still untiaced, this 
has alre.idy been a snb)crt of mqutiy ” 

It w very unfortunate that the rumoured 
use of tortuie wasnot categorically denied. 
The reference to an answer given in the 
Imperial Legislative Council more than a 
year ago, is peiftctly useless. The public 
do not treasure these precious replies in 
their memory. Dclenut may not have 
iK-en tortured before and upto 21st March, 
1916 ; but could not Government give a 
definite assurance that none of them have 
been tortured subsequent to that date ? 
As the case of Nalini Kanta Ghosh “has 
already been a subject of inquiry,” why 
was not the lesnlt of the inquiry inaM 
known ^ A supplementary question ought 
to have been asked on this point. 

The reply was given in Council that no 
arrangements exist for detenus being visit¬ 
ed in jail, like ordinary prisoners, by non- 
official visitors. Why not ? Are suspects 
worse than convicts * 

Railways in Japan: State Versus 
Company Managament 

From an interesting article from the pen 
of Mr. Yosiho Kinoshita, Director of Trans¬ 
portation, ImperiM Government Railways 
of J^an, republished in the columns of 
Tbe Englishman, of this city of May 14, 
1917, we gather, that up to March, 1916, 
the aggregate mileage of railway lines in 
the Land of the Rising Sun amounts ap¬ 
proximately to 8,124 miles, of whidh 5,769 
miles are owned by the Government and 
1,679 milea only, mostly composed of fiteder 
lines, by private Companies. Railway 
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development in Japan since its inception traction, working, iniprovtment, ete., 
in 1872 has been steady and significant, are met from the receipts and profit, 
At the outset, railway construction was arising from railway traffic itselfi In the 
chiefly in the hands of the Government, but matter of comfort, speed and safety, 
after 1887 private capital was encouraged as far as circumstances permit, the 
to undertake this new enterprise, so that system of working in Japanese _ Rail- 
At the end of 1899 the private companies way is, indeed, a model lor adoption m 
numbered more than 30. In the course of India. A trip through Japan properis made 
time, however, this divergent ownership on the Imperial Government Railways in 
and management gave rise to various a most comfortable, even luxurious way 
drawbacks, such as the lack of systematic inconceivable in this country. The trains 
working and the question of nationalisa- are all telescoped passages from car to 
tion began to receive the serious attention car, so that you can walk from one end 
of both the Government and the public at of it to the other, a real conyenienw, and 
large : and at last after years of investiga- should you desire a visit to the dining car 
tion, the plan matured and in the two you can do so and return without getting 
years of 1906 and 1907 the Government off the train or waiting after your me«, 
bought seventeen leading private lines of at any time you ina^jr wish. The train 
some importance. The total Government sleeping accommodations arc albo ideal, 
lines on the completion of the railway na- during the day each passenger occupies a 
tionalisation extended 4,371 miles, about nicely upholstered, comfortable, roomy, mdi- 
three times their former length 1,518 vidual arm chair which is through a patented 
miles, while the invested capital grew arrangement collapsed into a most enjoy- 
from Y 170,000,000 to Y 700,000,000. able spring mattress with all the comlorts 
Since then, the construction of the Govern- of a first class hotel double bed, with a 
ment lines has been steadily pushed on and special attendant to care for your wants 
even comparatively remote provinces of or to wake yon up if necessary, should you 
the country are being provided with faci- want to get oft at your station during the 
lities of railway communication. The cap- night. In other words, the adoption by 
ital invested up to April 1915 was the State of the exclusive management 
Y 1,000,469,583 and the annual net profit of the Railways in this country has become 
fortheyearending3l8tMarchl916amonnt- a great dc‘>ideratutn, in the interests of the 
ed to Y 63,992,603, or about 8.2 per cent., people of India, under the present circum- 
and the whole of this sum finds its way to stances. R. M. 

the coffers of the State to the benefit of the , _ . « ^ ■ 

tax-payer instead of filling the pockets o( A Gmitwhve for tn« 

individual shareholders of private com- .Defence of India, 

panies which in a self-governing countrjr like We have in our previous i.ssucs criticis- 
Japan is perhaps not so bad as it is in ed, as far as the Press Act would suffer us 
India where as a rule every share-holder of to criticise, the Government’s schemes for 
a Railway Company is as a rule other than mobilising the manpower of India and 
an Indian. The average fare per passenger creating an Indian Defence Force. It is 
mile is 1.32 sen or less than half an anna only fair to our readers that we should 
and the average goods per ton mile, 1.71 unfold our own plan for the safeguarding 
sen or about half an anna, for the of our hearths and homes and the honour- 
fiscal year ending March, 1916. Further- able partnership ol India’s sous in the 
more, these cheap fares and rates are great war for human liberty now raging 
levied for shorter journeys and hauls on the Continent. It should he clearly un- 
than those on railways in many other derstood at the outset that it is not a 
countries. The average journey per pas- question of money but of men that is flu- 
sengeris 23 miles and the average haul ing the directors of the British empire 
per ton 92 miles. When these conditions to-day. The limit of merrenary recruit- 
are taken into consideration, the railway ment has been reached, and in order to get 
fares and rates may be considered excep- more men an appeal should lie made to the 
tionally cheap in Japan. In the financial beatimenta of the iieopk—as baa liecn done 
arrangement of the State, the Imperial in England from the vary firat day of the 
Railwaya are aet apart aa a apecial war. Even in India we have to call forth 
account, and all diabnraements for cona- all that ia noblest in hnman nature. To 
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do ilut there riionld be a perfectly friendly 
nndentanciing between the Aaglo>Indian 
Government and the Indian people; they 
ihonld feel that they are exactly one. It 
wonld be the height of political folly to 
blink this fact. Unless this union of hearts 
is esbablisheu, complete success in mar¬ 
shalling India’s man-power under the 
banners of the Empire is a futile dream. 
No statesman should shut his eyes to the 
eternal verities of the case. Secondly, it 
should 1)e distinctly understood that the 
defence of India by citisen soldiers is not 
a temporary exigency of the war which is 
to be gone through in a hugger mugger 
fashion and abandoned on the day peace 
is ngned ; it is for all time to come an 
abiding problem ; and therefore prepara¬ 
tion should be made for it with statesman- 
ly length of vision, organisation and 
unceasing linked effort. A demartiolised 
and politically suspected race cannot be 
tumra into a nation in arms in a day. 
Great is Diana of Peterhoff. butc\tn she 
cannot over-ride Nature’s law that nothing 
can be created per multum. The man¬ 
power of India, like that of the sclf-govern- 
mg countries of Europe, can be developed 
only by following a well-thought-out pro¬ 
gramme for a course of ycais and pursuing 
a truly wise policy of trust and deliberate 
promotion of national strength. 

We suggest below what strikes us as 
the most promising—and indeed the only- 
means of raising an army of national 
defence in India: 

(1) Release all the Indians interned on 
su^icion or imprisoned by sentence of law 
courts for their political views. In Ireland 
all the Sinn Fein rcbc/s have been set free. 
The new Emperor Karl had released all the 
political prisoners in Austria. In Russia 
the new government have burnt the 
dossiers of the secret police, and sent those 
gentlemen to the front to do some tangible 
work for their country. These facts are 
before the Indian public. 

Almost every Bengali student who took 
an active part in the relief of the Burdwan 
flood or ^st Bengal famine has been 
interned, never tried, never even definitely 
accused. And their friends and comrades 
arc just the class from which you expect 
to get your recruits lor the 1. D. P. 

(2) Indians should be admitted to the 
King’s commissions on the same terms as 
otlieriacesin the empire. We only want 
a fair field and ao frivour. 


(3) Indian youths, digbtly fallmg 
short of the military height or drth of 
the chest, should be embodied as a 
“second line”. After six months’ regular 
exercise and a modified military training, 
yon will find that they have grown to the 
requisite size, when you can enlist them in 
the re^lar I. D. F. (or “first line”). Those 
who have failed to grow, should then 
lie r^ected. This measure will bring in a 
very large number of recruits. Those who 
knew the members of the Bengali battalion 
before, have been astonished at the deve¬ 
lopment of fheir physique in six months of 
martial tiaining. By insisting on a rigid 
observation of the stature and chest- 
measurement at the first stage, you are 
excluding tens of thousands. 

(4) Lads above 15 and below 18 should 
be formed into cadet corps (“third line”) 
and trained in physical drill, and martial 
discipline for an hour daily after school 
and 2 hours on Saturdays, and their diet 
should be carefully regulated to increase 
their strength and power of endurance. 
No Karracks are needed for this. The 
cadets w’ill be fed and housed by their 
jiarents, and if they have to be concen¬ 
trated in towns, the village boys will be 
billeted on the local gentrv of the towns, 
who, we can assure (Government, will 
gladly licar the expense. In two years 
these lads will satisfy all your military 
requirements and form first class soldiers. 
Thus, you will get a perennial supply 
of men. Every conscript country has its 
school cadets. 

(5) The staple food of the people of 
Bengal, Bihar, and Assam and Burma has 
to be changed. It is a matter entirely in 
the hands of the jyeoplr and their leaders. 
The idea is not luaicrons. Early in Uic 
11th century the entire English nation 
changed its food, by giving up barley and 
adopting wheat. After the Russo-Japanese 
War the Japanese have liccome wheat- 
caters in an appreciable degree. The thing 
can be done by deliberate and organised 
national eflort, though it takes time. The 
strmle food of the Eastern provinces of 
Inmahasnot the highest foim value for 
its quantity ; it also creates wind in the 
stomach and lowers the power of digestion: 
a campaigner should have the gastric 
powers of the ostrich. The Bengali sol¬ 
diers have found no di$cnlty in adopting 
a partially whraten meal is thiir casio8< 
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meats. Our ^oungmea should tx; asked 
to do the same in their homes. 

_ (6) Lathi-play, wrestling and other 
indigenous forms of athletics should be re¬ 
moved from the "C” register of the Indian 
police, and the Government should openly 
remove the ban laid on them since the 
partition of East Bengal. You cannot 
pick up grovelling timid young invalids 
and make soldiers of them in a month. 
Public squares for athletics should be 
reserved in every large villas^ and town„ 
and games should be made compulsory 
for all the boys in every school, state 
aided or proprietory. The child is the 
greatest asset of the modern state and 
he should be cultivated by a public organi¬ 
sation (mostly voluntary, though guided 
by public servants at the top). 

(7) Open summer schools for military 
training (of “first line” men) and physi¬ 
cal training (of “second line” men) in the 
hills, the expenses being borne by public 
subscription. 

Our scheme is not impossible nor 
Utopian. If there is a union of hearts 
between the people and Government, it 
will succeed in India, as it has done in 
every other civilised country. Money wall 
pour in freely. Voungmen will offer them¬ 
selves in thousands lor their country’s 
Krvicc-^il only you can convince them that 
it is their country's service ; Indian private 
medical practitioners will cheerfully join 
your I.M.S to attend their sons, brothers 
and nephews; and you will be saved a 
second Mesopotamian scandal. The sun- 
dried bureaucrat, the conservative case- 
hardened in his “experience of Indian 
life (!),” the mechanically-minded politician 
who IS dead to ideas and emotions, may 
see insuperable difficulties in the path of 
our success. But no statesman, no 
thoughtful student of human history, will 
scoff at our proposal, because he knows 
Omnia riacit amor. 

But, what about enlisting the common 
people, the non-martial peasantry ? you 
will ask. Our answer is that they will do 
exwtiy what they see their social betters 
doing. In the Peninsular War, many a 
Scottish captain, like the Napier brothers, 
was follows to the war by his tenants 
enlisting as privates. The same thing will 
happen in eastern India as it has always 
happened among the Rcdpnts. Peasants 
follow their natural leaders, in glorious 
enterprise no less than in vice. 


Tils Russian SitaaiioB. 

That a whofe division of the Russian 
Eleventh Army has had to be blown to 
pfeces by its own artillery for cowardice 
and treachery, shows the sore straits 
in which Russia finds herself. We trust 
she will be able to pull herself through. 

Increase of Fees in Bethune C(dlege< 

Pecs have been increased in Bethune 
College and School. We are opposed to 
this increase. The total amount spent by 
the Bengal Government tor the education 
of girls and women is much less than the 
total amount spent lor the education of 
boys and men. And the day seems far oft 
when any institution for the education of 
girls and women can expect to be even 
nearly self-supporting. Under the circum¬ 
stances, what will Government gain by 
realising from the girl and women studente 
a few hundred rupees, seeing that the addi¬ 
tional income must mean discouragement 
to many parents oidaughters ? The Indian 
Daily News is opposed to this increase of 
tecs, and observes: 

Apkoi>os oi onr remarka on the conveyance of Hin¬ 
du girl bcliolara, pjiblishcd in our leading columna yes¬ 
terday It IS inleienmg to note that in New Zealand 
the greatest attention is paid to the education oi child¬ 
ren, and that fieepaiaea on the railway to the near¬ 
cat private or publii. school are granted to children liv¬ 
ing near a line nl railway , but out of noch ol a pri¬ 
mary school. BduLution Boaida arc also authotised 
to make pruviaioii when neceaaary ior the conveyance 
of pupils to piiuiary achools bv rood or water. In the 
case oi a child being compelled to live away Irom 
home to attend a primary school, provision is made 
ior a boarding allowance. The total amount paid to 
Education Booids in 1915-1910 for such conveyance 
for scholars was £0,119. 

Britishen Unfit fmr Sdf-rule. 

In Great Britain there are generally at 
least two political parties the members pi 
each of which in turn habitually call in 
question the fitness and good faith of those 
of the other. If the arraignment in' right, 
then the members of both parties must be 
considered incapable. IIow is it then, 
that men who are unfit to rule their own 
country become infallible when they come 
oat to rule India ? If in spite of their 
incapacity Englishmen can rule a foreign 
country, why should our alleged incapa^' 
city stand in the way of our obtaining 
rule ? If the arraignment be wrong, then 
it is evident that Englishmen in matters 
of politics say things which are not cor- 
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rect. Therefore, when Englishmen call in 
question oar fitness, how can it be taken 
for granted that we are really unfit? 
People who wrongly impeach tneit own 
countrytnen cannot be considered infalUble 
and trnstworthy when they impeach ns. 

The Grave Educational Situation in U. P, 

The Leader saja:— 

It ii geoeKalb known that the problem of admiMion 
in cullegee bu Mcome an acnte one in theie provincet. 
But we doubt if it it known eqaaliy weli bow grave it 
actnali; ie. The following figarei, relating to colleges 
affiliated to Allahabad UniTeraity, which we have 
been able to obtain and which we believe to be 
corrett, will help one in aoderatanding the extreme 
importance of the gnettioa 
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Our contemporary observes 

A comparatively small proportion of these stodents 
must have belonged to the Central Frovinees, Central 
India, Rajputana, and the bulk of them to these pro¬ 
vinces. Suppose that three-fourths oi the 878 young 
men whose edncationsl career was cut short by the 
refusal of admission in colleges belonged to these ^o- 
Vinces, it means that well over 600 young men suffer¬ 
ed in this wise, 

The United Provinces have in recent 
years and months shown great public 
spirit and courage. Their leaders should 
be able to tackle the educational problem, 
which is from many points of view the 
most important that any nation can be 
called upon to solve. We strongly support 
aU the suggestions of the Leader ; e. g., 
that the maximum number of students 
admissible in each class should be raised 
from GO to 100, that principals should be 
directed to admit students up to the 
maximum limit, instead oi whimsically 
turning away students (as at Queen’s 
College, Benares) in spite ol their being 
accommodation, that plucked students 
should be allowed to reappear at exami¬ 
nations without fresh attendance at lec¬ 
tures, that class accommodation and the 
stafi oi professors should lie increased, that 
some new Colleges should be opened, etc. 

To these we add that the Allahabad 
University should allow the Gary Duplicate 
Plan, described in a previous note, to lie 
adopted by colleges oi which the govern¬ 
ing bodies can arrange for its adoption. 
This plan should be of great help. 


Priated and pnbliibed by AbiuMb Chandra Batkar, at the B. M. FreM, 
ail, Corawallii Street, Cakstta. 
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THE D.AY IS COME 

Thy call has sped over all couutries of the vvorl 1 
and men have feathered aronnd thy seat. 

The (lay is come. 

Rut where is India ? 

Does she still remain hidden, largin'' hehind ? 

Let her take up her Imrdeii and march with all. 

Send her, mighty l>od, thy mcss,ige of victory, 

0 Lord ever awake I 

Those who defied sufl'ering 

have crossed the wilderness ol death 
and have shuttered their prison o( illusions, 

The day is come. 

Rut where is India ? 

Her listless arms are idle and ashamed 

and futile her day.s and nights, lacking in joy of life. 
Touch her with thy living breath, 

0 Lord ever awake ! 

The morning sun of the new age has risen. 

Thy temple hall is filled with pilgrims. 

The day is come. 

But where is India ? 

She lies on the dust in dishonour, 

deprived of her scat. 

Keniovc her shame, 

and give htr a place in thy House of .Man, 

0 Lord ever awake ! 

The world’s liigliiouds arc crowded, 

rtsouiidiiig with the ro.ir of thy eh iriot wheels. 

Tl e sky is trembling with travellcis' songs. 

The day is come 
But where is India ? 

Doors arc shut in her house age-worn, 

feeble is her hope, her heart sunk in silence. 

Send thy voice to her children who are dumb, 

0 Lord ever awake ! 

Peoples there are who have felt thy strength 

in their own hearts and sinews 
and have earned life’s fulfilment, 

conquering fear, 
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The day is come. 

But where is India ? 

Strike thy blow at her self-suspicion and despair! 

Save her from the dread of her own 

pursuing shadow, 

1) Lonl ever awake ! 

Kaiiindkanatu Tagoke. 


WHFBLS WlTHiN VVIiEBLS 

By Frank lIowEt, Evans, Auth(»r of “Five Years," "The Cinema Girl,” &c. 

[ HI Kigbl ? SnerreJ ] 


[Ottr readers are informed that oil characters in 
this story are puiely imaginary, and it the same 
of any hying person happens to be mentioned, no 
personal reflection is intended | 

CHAPTER XV. 

THE PRETTIEST GIRL IN LONDON. 

£l y dear, my dear, I see it in the 
/yi paper ! Oh, my dear, I’m so sorry 
* * for you! And what a shame to 

put ’im aw.ay for that! There ! but never 
mind, that’s nothin’, there’ll be no disgrace 
about that. Why, it's only wot might ’ave 
’.-ippened to my Ted if I’d been starvin’. 
But oh, my dear, my dear. I’m so sorry !’’ 

Gladys had returned from the police- 
court where she had heard the sentence 
pronounced on Harry, together with a 
few remarks from the magistrate. From 
the dock Harry just threw one look at her, 
and in his eyes was the agonised pleading 
of love ; then a touch on the shoulder, and 
he was taken below. 

Back to the shop in tlie Blackfriars 
Road, cold and gloomy, Gladys walked 
blindly, instinct just taking her to the 
place she called home. For sorrow, grief, 
impotent auger had laid heavy hands on 
her heart, had filled her brain lor the time. 
All she knew was that her man, her hus¬ 
band, had gone to prison, gone to prison 
just because he had been refused money to 
buy food for her. He had not meant to 
strike the officer, he had been sorry for it 
directly afterwards ; as he had said to the 
magistrate, it was anxiety and fear lest 
his wife should starve which had sent him 
nearly mad. But the magistrate had 


replied coldly and with judicial calm that 
that was no excuse iur committing an 
assault. 

Charlie, the young fellow who looked 
after the shop, was full of sympathy for 
Gladys when she returned. Up till last week 
his wages had been paid out of the profits 
from the sales in the shop ; be lived with 
his mother in a fairly comfortable home, 
so he was in no want, and Gladys found 
that out of his own money, which she 
knew he wanted for a new overcoat, he 
had bought a little coal and some food, so 
there was a fire in the little parlour at the 
back of the shop, and there she sat, alone 
in her grief and despair, until it was time 
to shut the shop, and just as she was 
closing the door Meg arrived, her great 
womanly heart full of sympathy. 

“1 see it in the paper, my dear. My Ted 
got 'onie early and brought it in with ’im. 
Oh, why didn’t yon tell me, why didn’t 
you let me know ? I’d ’ave come to the 
court with you and I’d ’ave told that 
magistrate somethin’ if they’d let me 
speak. Now, my dear, just you try and 
think ns tlie month ’ll soon be over. It 
won’t ’urt ’im in there, and you know 
as ’e ain’t done nothin’ wrong—really 
wrong, I mean—so just you try and cheer 
up. And you never told us ’ow bad things 
was with you, you never come to see us 
on Sunday and ’ave a bit of dinner—we 
could 'ave managed that. Oh, yon 
shouldn’t ’ave stopp^ away like that.” 

Meg was fondling and soothing Gladys, 
and the poor, stricken girl-wife felt a wave 
of helpful sympathy enveloping her as she 
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leant her poor wearied head on the coster 
girl’s bosom and cried. 

“We were poor, so poor,” said Gladys, 
“and we couldn't take our troubles to 
you, for you and Ted bad so much to put 
up with ; you bad quite enough trouble of 
your own.” 

“Oh, that be blowed for a tale !” said 
Meg, indignantly. “We've never been like 
you, without food and fire. .Vnd Ted ain’t 
doin’ so badly now, lor things ’ave beCn 
bucking up a bit lately, and ’e’s raakiit’ 
’ust over thirty shillin’s a week. And 
isten ’ere, my dear—oh. I’m so ’appy that 
it makes me more than miserable to .see 
other folks un’appy—may I tell yon ?” 

“Oh, do, do ! I should love to hear any 
good news for you, Meg dear.” 

Gladys tried to put her sorrow on one 
side, for she was genuinely fond of Meg, 
and she wanted to bear what her news 
was. 

“Well, Ted, ’e’s been took on by one of 
the biggest dealeis in the Garden—you 
know, Covent Garden, where they sell all 
the fruit and the vegetables. ’E's seen my 
Ted up there lots of times, and some’ow he 
took a fancy to ’im, which I don’t wonder 
at, for what my Ted don’t know about 
vegetable stuflF ain’t worth knovvin’. 
Well, this ’ere dealer is goin’ to take ’im 
on as his buyer, and Ted’s to get five 
pound a week and commission. Five 
ound a week! Just think of that, ray 
ear. And very likely, ’is commission ’ll 
come to another two or three pound a 
week, and we shall be able to ’ave a nice 
little ’ome after all and—and” here the 
rather rough voice sank to a tender 
whisper, “when the baby comes there’ll be 
a good ’ome waitin’. I could never bear 
my baby to be born poor, I told Ted that. 
Am’t we in luck’s w ay ?” 

“Meg dear, I’m so pleased, so very, 
very pleased. But it isn’t luck; you 
deserve it, I’m sure you do, you deserve all 
of it.” 

“Well, that’s all right then ! But your 
luck ’ll turn one of these days, you sec if it 
don’t. Now, Ted’s noo job don’t start for 
another couple of months, and in the 
meantime we’ve got to live on the thirty 
bob, but anyway, my dear, we can squeeze 
enough food out of that thirty bob for you 
to ’ave some too. We’re not goin’ to see 
you starve. And you never told me, you 
never told me! Naughty girl, naugnty 
girl!" 


“I really think you’re the kindest 
woman in the world, Meg,” said Gladys. 
“But dear, I couldn’t allow you to keep 
me, out of your hnsband’sT thirty shillings 
a week. It wouldn’t be fair.” 

“I don’t care whether it’s fair or not, 
it’s what’s goin’ to ’apjien. Yon know 
what 1 am when I make up my mind.” 

Gladys did indeed know that Meg was 
obstinate ; nothing could move her from a 
fixed puriiosc. 

“Meg, Meg,” cikd Gladys suddeuly, a 
thought flashing through her initiu, “1 
have an idea ! 11 you will insist on help¬ 
ing me, we’ll share things a bit, as it were. 
You and Ted come and live here over the 
shop rent free, and what you woukl pay 
for rent shall be counted towards my food. 
Perhaps you will lie just as comfortable 
here as where you are now, lor there’s 
this sitting-room ami the kitchen and 
everything. You can have old Mr, 
Claymer's room lor your bed-room, and if 
we can only just keep the sht.p ojkmi and 
make enough to pay the rent and so on 
and Charlie’s w'ages, we can stop on here, 
I suppose, until we’re turned out. I 
wonder who-really does own the place? 
But there, that doesn’t matter now. 
You’ll come, won’t 3 ' 0 ii, Meg? It’ll lie so 
nice to be together again.” 

. “My dear, that’s a splendid idea I A 
sittin'-room and a kitchen and all, after 
one room ! My, f tiiey that! < 'h, I’ll fetch 
Tal along to-mglit. We’ve been payin’ 
rent in advance, so we don’t ’ave to give 
a week’s notice.” 

And that night Ted and Meg Martin 
moved in their few belongings to the 
second-hand shop—1 td brought them on 
liis barrow. 

But while Gladys was fairly happy in 
the thought that she would now have Meg 
for company, when she went to her room 
that night the tears, which had been so 
frequent lately, came to her ejvs again, 
and a load of sorrow settled once mote on 
her heart as she thought of Many, Harry 
her husband, a prisoner in jail! And 
something, shedid not know what it was, 
impelled her to take pencil and pajper, 
and under the influenee of her emotions 
she wrote three or lour verses of poetry, 
pouring out, as has so tiften been the ease, 
a heart’s anguish in lines that siemed to 
write themselves. It was just the ex¬ 
pression of her mental state, the feelings 
of an aching heart. Next morning when 
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she woke she hardly remembered having 
written the verses, and as she took them 
up and read them through they surprised 
her, ond she could hardly believe that she 
had written them herself. 

W hen she went downstairs to breakfast 
—led hud long left for his matket—she 
read them aloud to Meg. 

"My dear, they’re just simply lovely !’’ 
said Meg, and her eyes shone. "They 
made me cry all over, w hy, you ought to 
have them printed ! Why not send them 
to a paper ? May be they’d give yon a 
lot ot money for them. I’ve ’card some of 
them writers make pots.’’ 

Glady’s heart gave a little jump. ShouM 
she dare to try and sem) these lines and 
get them published anywhere ? She rc- 
memlicrcd her playful little remark to 
Harry that she was going to try and 
write a play. That play had never even 
been started. This was the first time she 
had taken up her pen for composition 
since the ilays when her uncle had told her 
that if she were not so lazy she would 
make a name for herself as a writer. 
Well, .she would try now. I’erhaps she 
might be able to cam some money. Poor 
Harry would want new clothes when he 
came out of prison. I’rison ! Ilow awful 
the wonl sounded I What was he doing 
now, she wondered ? She wouldn’t be 
allowed to write to him, he wouldn’t be 
allowed to write to her ; she would not 
see him again tdl his month was served, 
when she should meet him at the prison 
gates. 

"But I’ll 1)c brave. I’ll be brave !’’ she 
said to herself. “It’s what he would like 
me to be. He’ll be brave inside that awful 
place, I know." 

And so Gladi s sat down and copied out 
in ink the verses which she had written 
with her pencil the night before and, in 
fear and trembling, scut them to a weekly 
paper, a sixpenny paiwr which she had 
often seen in the Free Library, and 
wondered whether anything would result. 

"The landlord’s been, mum,” said 
Charlie, when she returned Trora the post, 
“and he says lie’ll be glad to know if 
you’re going to keep the shop on after the 
next quarter ns, if not, you ought to give 
notice now, for the lease is up." 

“Oh dear, 1 don’t know at all, Charlie! 
How are the takings to-day ?’’ 

“A bit better, mum, a bit better. There 
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ought to be about a pound profit this week. 
Oh, we shall pull through all right." 

A pound profit that week! Oh, that 
was indeed glorious news. It had not 
hcctt nearly so much as that lately. 
Perhaps after all the luck was beginning 
to turn. 

(Gladys tried to be as cheerful as possilile 
though the days seemed to drag so heavi¬ 
ly, and it seemed as if Harry’s month 
w6uld never be up. 

“fhereitis! 1 knew it!” cried Gladys 
one night, when there had been the knock 
of the last post at the door, and she 
leturiied with a long envelope hearing 
outside the name of the paper to which 
.she had sent her veiscs. “They’ve come 
back! I knew they would! Oh, how 
coiiM I expect that they would ever be 
pu1)li.shcd ?’’ 

“Will then, ’e don’t know ’is business, 
that chap, wotever ’e calls ’isself. If they 
made me cry, I know they’d make other 
people cry, and wot more does ’c want ?’’ 

“Oh! oh! wait a minute!” cried Gladys, 
who had drawn out what indeed were her 
verses, and with them a letter, and her face 
briglitencd nji with a smile as she read it. 
“VMiatmorc docs he want, Meg? Well, 
what lie doesn’t want is to make people 
cry. Listen! ‘Dear madam,’he says,‘your 
verses have made me cry—’ ” 

“There you are!” broke in Meg, trium- 
jihaiitly. 

“ ‘And as it is not the aim of my paper 
to make its readers miserable, 1 send them 
back to you at once. There is quite 
enough weeping in this world without 
poets adding to it. If you like to try and 
write something bright and merry, I shall 
always be pleased to look at it. Yours 
truly, Richard Tarlton.”’ 

“And ’c sent ’em back because they 
made ’im cry! Well, 1 should ’ave thought 
that was just what would ’ave made’im 
print them, but 1 suppose ’e knows best. 
Well, go on, my dear, sit down and write 
somethin’ to make us laugh.” 

“Somethingbright, something lively?” 
said Gladys, demair setting in now with 
the reaction. “Oh, 1 don’t think I could 
ever do that! Still, I’ll try.” 

“ 'Ere you are, Mrs. Raymes!” broke in 
Ted, who could never be persuaded to call 
her Gladys; he thowht that would be 
taking a liberty. “ ’Ene’s something that 
would be better than writing poe^, 
I should think. Twenty-five of the prettiest 
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girls in London wanted, and I know jon’re 
one of'em!” 

“Ted, what are you pajdng me compli¬ 
ments like that for ?” cried Gladys. “I 
won’t have it.” 

“Go on, shut up 1” said Meg. “You 
know you are. Goon. Ted, what is it ?” 

And Ted rather laboriously read out 
from the evening paper a paragraph stat¬ 
ing that for a new musical production at 
the Pandora Theatre of Varieties the 
manager required twenty-five of the pret¬ 
tiest girls in London; he didn’t caie of 
what station or rank they were, they must 
l)e pretty, that was all. He had secured 
fifteen already, and he therefore wanted 
another ten. Photographs should be sent 
first, and the selected applicants would 
he retiucsted to call at the theatie. 

“Why don’t you send yourn up?” said 
Meg to Gladys. “I’m sure you’d be 
chosen. ’Ow much did it say they would 
pay, Ted ? Tw'o pounds a week ?’ tVo on, 
Gladys, yon must I” 

“1 shouldn’t think of doing such a 
thing!” said Gladys, her lace scarlet. 
“ To think that 1 should consider myself— 
what shall 1 say ?—good-looking enough 
for that! 1 shouldn’t dn‘am of it!” 

“All right, ’ave your own way !” Meg 
glanced across at Ted and winked, and 
the little man looked puzzled. 

And though Gladys bad so indignantly 
refused to entertain the suggestion, yet 
as she looked at herself in the glass that 
night the thought of two pounds a week 
kept ringing like a refrain in her head. 
Two pounds a week I Why, there would 
be enough out of that to buy dear Harry 
some warm clothes when he came out. 
Two pounds a week I Supposing the piece 
ran fur months—as pieces often did—why, 
they would be all right until Harry got 
work, which he would be sure to do soon, 
and she knew well enough that Harry 
would not allow the Martins to pay for 
his food. Oh yes, two pounds a week 
would be lovely. But she couldn’t per- 
Buade herself that she was pretty enough 
to be selected. And besides, she had no 
photograph to send. 

She little thought that in the next room 
Meg and Ted were preparing a conspiracy. 

“Look ’ere, l^ed,” said Meg, “when I 
ray a thing’s got to be done, you know 
it’s got to be done. Well, to-morrow 
you’ll find time to go to the Pandora 
Theayter and see the manager, and tell 


’im as there’s the prettiest gel in London 
—not one of the prettiest mind you 
—the prettiest gel in Lqndon—down 
’ere; tell ’im straight out that she 
ain’t got no photograph to send, and if 
she ’ad she wouldn’t send it, and tell ’im 
to come down ’ere and see 'er ’imself. She 
needn’t know nothin’ at all about it; ’e 
can call ’ere and say as ’e’s a pal of yours, 
and if ’e don’t like her looks, well, ’e 
needn’t let on ’oo ’e is, .iiid if ’c do like 
’em, well, she’ll have lo take the job, for 
1 shall make ’er. Do you tw ig ?” 

‘ Oh, yes, I twig ! But what about me 
goin’ up to a swell theayter like that ?” 

“Well, you’ll have to go, that’s all I 
I’ve said so.” 

“All right, Meg. You’re generally right. 
I’ll go.” 

And the next afternoon, when Ted had 
finished his lound, an amused manager sat 
ill his ofhee and listened to the talc that 
was told him. Ted had iii'-istcd on seeing 
the manager on special private business, 
and at length had been admitted. 

“If you don’t believe what 1 tell you,” 
said Ted, when he had explained his 
eirand, “you come and see for yourself. 
You can’t see’er properly in the shop be¬ 
cause it’s always daik there, but you 
comedown to-night and ask to sec me, 
Mr. Martin, and I’ll say you’re a pal of 
mine, see ?” 

The manager began to enter into the 
spirit of the thing ; he concealed a smile 
behind his hand. Ilis quick brain saw an 
advertisement in this, if the giil really 
was pretty. Yes, he would sec it through. 

And that night, at about nine o’clock, 
there was a knock at the side door of the 
shop, a double, rather important sort of 
knock, and Ted jumped up to amswer it. 

“I’ll go, Mrs. Rayraes,’’ he said. “I ex¬ 
pect it’s a chap I know, a sort of pal of 
mine. ’Bsaid e’d very likely look in to 
see me to-night. 1 thought you wouldn’t 
mind.” 

“Mind ? Of course not, Ted I” 

And so Mr. Hamborough, the mananr 
of the Pandora Theatre, was shown in oy 
Ted. 

A shrewd, keen man of the world. Ham- 
borough took up his cues well. He was in 
evening dress, just as he had come from 
bis theatre, and Gladys wondered‘who 
this well-dressed friend of Ted’s could he. 
Ted introduced him as:— 

“Mr. 'Amborongb, a 'gentleman wot’s 
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A friend of my future guv’nor, and ’as rome 
down ’ere just to give me a lew tips in the 
wny oi buyin’. ” 

Ted wiuked at Mr. Hamborougb, who 
understood that Ted was hinting to him 
the SOI t of part that he was to play. 

“0 yes, of course, quite so ! Of course, 
that’s quite right'” said Mr. Ilamborough, 
wondermg what on earth he was to say 
about buyuig, what hints he was to give 
this quaint bttle coster. “Well, I—I think 
tluit could very well wait lor another 
time, you know. I—I said I would call, 
but I’m in a little bit of a hurry.’’ 

All the while he was looking at Gladys, 
as she sat there close to the lamp, mod¬ 
estly, almost poorly dressed, and with 
rather a sad look in her eyes. But her 
features had lost none of their chinalike 
beauty, her complexion was stUl white 
and fair, and the golden aureole of her 
hair seemed like a sun-cloud resting on her 
well-shaped head. 

“Yes, this was indeed beauty',’’ thought 
Hamborough, as his quick eye framed her 
as the centre of a vision of lovely women 
in the tableaux lor his next production. 

“Yes, 1 think that’ll be all just now,*’ 
stuttered Hamborough, taking up his hat. 
“Just walk a little bit of the way with me, 
will you, Mr.—er—er—Mr. Martin ? You 
must forgive my running away so soon, 
ladies, but I’m veiy busy just now.” 

“Well, that was a very quick call!” 
said Gladys. She was quite puzzled as to 
the sudden appearance and departuic of 
this well-dressed man. “It's something 
quite private he wants to see Ted about, 
1 expect ?” 

“Oh, yes, it’s quite private,” agreed 
Meg. 

“Well, what’s ’appened, Ted ?” asked 
Meg, when he returned with a broad smile 
on his face. 

“That gentleman as 'as just gone out, 
Mrs. Raymes,” said the little man, strik¬ 
ing an attitude, “was Mr. ’Amborough, 
the manager of the Pandora Theayter. ’E 
come down ’ere on purpose to see if what 
'e ’ad ’card was quite ri^ht, that the pret¬ 
tiest girl in London was ’ere, and ’e’s seen 
’er and ’c-says it is right. ’E wants 'er for 
’is show, and ’e’s authorised me—that's a 
good word ain’t it ?—'c’s authorised me 
to offer 'er on 'is be’alf not two pounds a 
week but three, because she’s goin’to be 
tte centte one of the lot, the puk of the 
AAhnnch. And Mr.*'Amborough presents’is 


compliments to Mrs. Raymes, and 'e’il be 
very pleased to see 'er at re’earsal to¬ 
morrow momin’ at eleven o’clock. After 
which I puts on my 'at and goes out for a 
bit of a walk, and leaves you to fight it 
out with Meg.” 

Ted disappeared, and Meg went over 
and put her arms rounds Gladys, who 
wa.s looking quite frightened. 

“My dear, we did it, Ted and I. i’ll tell 
yem all about it.” 

'The plot was explained, and then Meg 
asked Gladys: 

“You’ll go, won’t you, my dear ? Three 
pounds a week, you know. That’s a lot of 
money.” 

“Yes, I’ll go, Meg dear, ond thank you 
very much,’| said Gladys simply, for she 
knew that it was her duty to accept the 
three peiunds a week. “But all the same 
you’re a wicked, cunning woman, and 
your husband is worse.” 

“ That’s all right,” said Meg cheerfully; 
“there’s nothin’ like knowin’ ’ow wicked 
we are. 'Ere’s 1 ed come back again, feclin’ 
thoroughly ashamed of 'isself, 1 expect.” 

But he didn’t. He simply grinned, and 
at supper held up his glass and wished 
good health and success to the prettiest 
prl in London. 

CHAPTER XVI. 

ON THE STAGE. 

It was a strange experience for Gladys 
the next morning, to stand on a bare stage 
and to be inspected, along with twenty- 
four other girls, by a group of experts in 
dress and colouring. 

She, with the other girls, was to be the 
centre attraction of one scene. They were 
of all colouring and types; they were all of 
them pretty, beautiful, m fact, in their 
various ways, and the experts decided at 
once that Hamborough was right and 
that Gladys should be the centre figure. 

They had nothing to say and nothing 
to do except look pretty, but when after a 
week’s rehearsal the curtain went up on 
the first night Gladys felt most terribly 
nervous. She had been instructed time 
after time, and knew that all she had to 
do was just to walk simply and naturally 
and look pretty and charming, and follow 
the movements which had been drilled into 
her. 

“Oh, I can never, never go through it 
iM^ain, I’m sure 1 can’t!” aunosi sobbed 
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Gladys, upstairs in the dressiug-roon]. 
“It’s awful to have all those thousands of 
eyes starinz at one. 1 know I shall do 
something loolish.” 

“Don’t be a silly 1“ reproved one of the 
girls, “you’ll get used toitdircctiy. It’s 
only what we call the first appearance 
iiink. 1 had it myself.’’ 

And as the nights went on Gladys did 
indeed become used to the stage, the glare 
of the footlights, the staring eyes, and was 
even able to laugh at herself and h(r 
former nervousness. 

One day in the shop parlour, before she 
went to the theatre, she wrote a little 
article—not in poetry this time—in a light 
frivolous vein, and, after casting about tor 
a suitable title, called it “A First Night 
Funk.’’ She poked fun at herself and at 
one or two of the girls with whom she was 
friendly, and when she had finished it she 
sent it off to Mr. Tarlton, the editor who 
had praised her poetrv, and at the end of 
the week she received a note saying that 
he would print it, that she would receive 
a guinea for it, and that he would be 
pleased to see further articles. 

And with that acknowledgement, with 
the cei tainty also before her of well-paid 
work at the theatre, and, above all, with 
the knowledge that in a week’s time her 
husband would be with her once more, the 
clouds of gloom were lifted from her brain, 
inspiration worked, and ideas lor stories 
and articles came almost without being 
asked lor. She even took out of the drawer 
in old Claymer’s desk some scribbled notes 
that she had made after that night when 
they returned from the theatie and she had 
told llariy that she was going to write a 
play. When sorrow and trouble came she 
had put them on one side. Now, on look¬ 
ing at them again—well, they didn’t seem 
half bad. Perhaps a play might be mode 
out of them. When Harry was with her 
again, when she had her husband by her 
side once more, she would try and sec 
what she could do as a playwright. 

But now, although she had ideas, she 
could hardly put them on paper, for her 
mind kept flying ofi at a tangent to the 
delight, the joy of meeting her man again. 

At Imgth the morning arrived, and she 
waited at eight o’clock outside the prison 
gates. A foggy, chill morning it was. 
Here and t&re were a few unfortunate 
people waiting for their friends and rela¬ 
tions to come out, some slinking by with 


feces lowered and shoulden bent. But 
Gladys held ter bead high. Her husband 
had certainly been in prison, but what of 
it ? Ue bad been in prison for ber. Yes, 
it was for ter that be had been temp'orari- 
ly insane, and she was proud, proud to 
think of that. 

The clock over the tower struck eight, a 
little door at the side of the big gates 
opened, and out came the discharged pn- 
soners one by one. 

Almost the last was Harry, and as 
Gladys looked at him her heart almost 
stood still before she ran towards him, for 
he looked so ill, so worn ; he coughed and 
shivered as he tent from his height to take 
her to lum and kiss her. 

“Here’s your jailbird, sweetheart,” he 
said. “And you, ray queen, my queen—” 

He broke ofl as a tit of coughing inter¬ 
rupted him, and Gladys looked at him 
anxiously. 

“Oh, Harry, my Harry, my boy, my 
poor boy ! Now here, put on this ! You 
must, you must! Oh yes, Harry, 1 bought 
it tor you all out ot my own earnings. Oh, 
I’m a very proud and happy woman this 
day! There, dear old boy,' everything’s 
all right. Gut oh, what a nasty cough 
you’ve got! I'here now, come on, that’s 
all right!” 

With ter she had brought a thick over¬ 
coat bought ready-made. Measurements 7 
Of course she knew her husband’s measure¬ 
ments, she knew what would fit him, she 
knew what style ot coat he would like. 

“You—you bought this for me out of 
your own earnings, my darling I Have 
you been working, working ^ Oh, I’ve 
been wondering atiout you so much, how 
you were living ? w'here you were ? and 1 
couldn’t hear a word inside there.” 

Again the cough stopped him, hollow, 
racking. 

“Bui, Harry dear, that cough You 
hadn’t it when you went in. It seems very 
bud. But there now, don’t let’s stop talk¬ 
ing m this cold air. Come, we’ll have a 
cab! There’s breakfast waiting at home, 
and you can hear all the news then.” 

Once inside the warm sitting-room 
Harry’s cough seemed better, and a little 
colour came into his pale cheeka as he 
listened while Gladys told of what had 
happened to her. Meg, with the instinct 
of ter sweet and Ipndly nature, had ar¬ 
ranged that she should be out aBtte 
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morning, for she knew that husband and lungs were affected. And how conld she 
wife: would want to l»c together. do all that, find all that, on four pounds 

“Yon, sweetheart, you a writer ? And a week ? No, that would be impossible, 
yon on the stage at three pounds a week ? And besides, she ought to be with him. 
•Oh, ft all seems so wonderlul! And 1— She took no interest in her stage work; 
well here am 1 come out of prison, just a it was merely the fact that it brought her 
helpless sort of log.” in three pounds a week that kept her there. 

“How dare you, how dare you speak Oh, if only she could get enough money to 
like that, Harry ? But that cough, old take him away, to look after him ! 
boy ? That's the first thing we must see But it would never do to let Harry see 
to. 1 don’t like it at all.” her miserable, worried about him: she 


"No more do 1, dear.” Harry smiled a 
little grimly. “It came on after I had lieen 
in there about a week, and it used to keep 
me awake at night. Hut I shall be better 
now that I’ve seen you, now that I’m back 
with yon. And I must get out alter break¬ 
fast and see if 1 can find some work.” 

"Yod will do nothing of the sort, Harry; 
you won’t go out. Look here, old boy, I’m 
getting three pounds a week at the theatre, 
and Mr. Tarlton thinks he can take an 
article a week Irom me, for the pn-sent at 
any rate, and he thinks that I sinilldo 
quite well at writing by and bye So we’ve 
got plenty ol money, and you'n* not going 
to get any work untd you feel belter ” 

“That’k what you say, dear, hut 1 don’t 
Uke to live on my wife, ho man does Oh, 

1 shall be all right directly.” 

He gave another eough, and Gladys 
noticed how he seemed to have shrunk, 
how his clothes hung loosely on him, and 
her poor heart was stabljetl through .and 
through as she saw his thin, wasted 
fingures, his general appearaiiec of break¬ 
ing down. He 8i,“eined to breathe with 
difficulty, too. She 'aw him nod in his 
chair after he had finished his breaklast— 
always a had sign. And m the atternnon 
he actually eoiifessed that he was tired 
and would like to lie down. 

Gladys as she .sat and watched him iclt 
an awful lear. She had got him back, but 
he was ill, she lould sec that. Would she 
lose him now ? 

"Oil, God, no, don’t take him trom me’.” 
she pleaded silently. "Oh, let me keep him! 
What can I do, what can 1 do 

lie would want attcution, medical 
attention, she conld sec that. Food ? 
There would be expensive food and medi¬ 
cines to be bought And the BlackfHars 
Road was not the sort of place he ought 
to live in : be ought to be away in the 
South of Prance, or somewhere like that. 
She could sec that it was something worse 
tbau a cold; it mi^^t even be that his 


must keep up a brave heart before him, 
and when she started tor the theatre she 
kissed him good-bye with a smiling, cheer¬ 
ful face that belied her aching heart. 

"Now, I’ll tell you what you can do 
while I’m away, sir,” she said. “Instead 
of sitting and thinking about your help¬ 
lessness, as you call it, you can just make 
out a fair copy of that idea 1 had lor a 
play. You caii sec if you can improve 
upon it, and then wc shall be collaborators 
together for the enormous lees we shall 
get. U’j on know, .'ir, that ten thousand 
pounds IS nothing to make ont of a 
play 

"You’ll look after him, Meg, won’t 
yon Gladys whisiiered before she left. 

"Look after 'im as if c was ray own, my 
dear,” said Meg 

And when Gladys came back from the 
theatre—the piece in which she appeared 
was over by .a little after ten—she found 
all three still sitting up, and Harry seemed 
to have recovered a little of his spirits. 

“You bad boy, yon ought to have been 
in Ik'cI by now," said Gladys. 

"As an author, I claim the privilege ol 
sitting up late to sec my collaborator,” 
replietl Hatry. “And, d’you know, some 
of this play of yours is quite good, 
Gladys,” he went on, with mock condescen¬ 
sion “In time 1 think you’ll write fairly 
well.” 

"Thank you, kind sir," said Gladys. 
“Praise from the king is praise indeed.” 

"Darling,” said Harry, suddenly taking 
her hand and drawing her to him, “1 
think it’s just ripping. I’ve copied it out, 
and made it a bit more connected, as it 
were; and I’ve just read it through to Mr. 
and Mrs. Martin, and they’re delighted 
with it.” 

’’Delighted ? I should think we was!” 
put in Ted. “My, it ’ud make a fine play. 
VYben’s it goin’ to be produced ? Wheu can 
we go and see it ?” 

"Ob, dear, you’re getting much too far 
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ahead, Ted," cried Gladys. "It may be 
years before tt*s eveo fiaished. I have to 
write it all oat yet. Now then, bad boy, 
to bed, to bed !" 

"Harry," said Gladys quietly when they 
were upstairs, “we’re together again, 
sweet-heart, you and I toother a^in; 
and we’re grateful for the happiness that 
God has given us again, aren’t we ?’’ 

"Yes, 3 res,’’ said Harry. "1 was wrong 
to complain. But it’s bard on aman*to 
have to sit still while his wile does trie 
work.” 


"But don’t you think that the wife is 
proud to be able to woric, Harty dear ?’’ 
said Gladys softly. "You won’t remind 
me of that again, will you f It hurts 
rather. Now, Harry dear, I stud we were 
grateful, didn’t 1 ? Won’t you—with 
me—?’’ 

Gladys dropped to her knees, and, wiHi 
her husband by her side, she sent up a 
humble prayer of thanks^'ving, and one, 
too, of pleading that the man she loved 
might be spared to her. 

( To be coBtiaued ) 
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W HEN the announcement was made 
on March 12th 1917 that all in¬ 
dentured labour to Fiji was hence¬ 
forth prohibited, the relief among Indians 
of all classes was very great indeed. It 
seemed as if a great struggle had been 
victoriously ended and a crying evil re¬ 
moved. And all this was true, patently 
true. But there was the danger, in the 
midst of victory, of losing sight of the 
farther and deeper question, as to what 
should be done to improve the conditions 
of those Indians who remained in the 
islands after indenture was over. 

It would not be enough to say that, 
after the removal of the greatest evil of all, 
—the indenture itself,—these Indians must 
look after themselves; and this for two rea¬ 
sons. First of all, it would not be fair, lie- 
cause, by having allowed the indenture sys¬ 
tem to go on for so long, the moral charac¬ 
ter of these Indian settlers had inevitably 
become weakened, and they now need 
every help to get back to a decent stan¬ 
dard of life. Sraondly, ifthey were left to 
themselves and in consequence became 
more than ever degraded, then the shame 
and disgrace would fall upon India herself, 
and India would bejudgra by the morals 
of these her neglected children. 

To understand how very serious this 
latter pmnt is, we have only to consider 
the place of F^i in the Pacific. More per¬ 
haps than any other colony it is the eye 
of the PacificOoeaii. There is only one other 
place that can be compared to it, namely. 


Honolulu, which is under American pro¬ 
tection. These two arc the great centres of 
call for nearly all the Trans-Pacific passen¬ 
ger traffic from North to South. If, there¬ 
fore, the Indian population in Fiji were 
to remain in its present demoralised con¬ 
dition, the general opinion about Indian 
settlers on both sides of the Pacific, i.e., 
in Canada, in the United States, in Aus¬ 
tralia and m New Z‘aland,—would conti¬ 
nue to lie just what it is to-day. If, on 
the other hand, improvement were to 
take place, and Indians were to prove 
themselves to be worthy citizens, then the 
prejudice against Indian settlers, which, at 
present, is so very strong, would 
dually die down. The best way of making 
clear this important point is to quote in 
full an article, publishra in a New %aland 
paper, which runs as follows •— 

"Mr. K. McLeod, a businessman of 
Fiji, who IS at present visiting Auckland, 
in conversation with an Auckland ‘Star’’ 
representative on May 20, expressed some 
very strong opinions on the menace to 
New Zealand from the increasing Indian 
population of that colony. lie said :— 

‘Tlie simple education test as applied in 
New Zealand is a danger only to be fully 
understood by those who have seen coun¬ 
tries monopolised by foreigners. The 
countless numbers of Indians of an •abso¬ 
lutely undesirable class who could pass 
this test need only an incentive to swarm 
rii^ islaads as they have done elsewhere. 
‘Take Fijji as an example, and yon find 
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path of life, every trade, good, bad, 
and lodiffisrent, in the hands of the Indian. 
Ete is a mUk vendor, planter, grocer, boot¬ 
maker, tailor, hawker, in fact, anything 
asd everything. 

*An Indian is more clannish than the 
proverbial Jew, and will deal and work for 
each other’s benefit, always making room 
for a fellow countryman. It is to be borne 
in mind that New Zealand will draw her 
Indian population from Fiji, being the 
nearest place where they are to be found in 
mat numbers. Taking this into consi¬ 
deration, what class of Indian are we to 
expect ?—the very lowest. 

'The Indian immigration ordinance 
declares every woman the vassal of four 
men. and, in consequence, the moral life led 
by these people is depraved in the extreme, 
marriage laws accotding to our Christian 
belief being a thing nnthought of. Their 
domestic habits are filthy beyond descrip¬ 
tion, it being quite a common thing to find 
twenty to thirty, men, women, and child¬ 
ren, Gaping and eating in one room. 
Sexual immorality is not a vice to be 
ashamed of in the eyes of an Indian, and, 
in consequence, children become acquainted 
with sin and shame at a very early age, 
talking freely and unchecked on subjects 
the average colonial youth of twenty 
wonld be ignorant of. 

‘Let these teeming millions of Indians 
once become imhned with the idea that 
New Zealand offers a good home, and it 
win not be long before they will silently 
but surely settle down in real earnest. 
Snpposinga goodly scctiop did settle in 
tiieD ominion, are their children to come 
imder the compulsory Education Act ? 
And, if so, arc they to receive their educa¬ 
tion at the same school as the childicn of 
Europeans? To contemplate such a state 
existing in these beautiful islands is an 
excruciating agony to anyone who has 
had an opportunity of studying the Indian 
as a citizen. 

‘Take Fiji as an instance again, and 
look at the criminal court lists, and fully 
90 per cent of the crimes committed are 
Indian. The leper station in Fiji has three 
hundred patients, and again we find the 
Indians predominating vastly over all 
other races, and the three hundred lepers 
in the station by no means represents the 
number in Fiji, not even by half. This is 
another pleasug feature New Zealand is 
iavrang 'trhen she invites the Indian. 


'Very decidedly New Zealand cannot 
afford to allow a single Indian to become 
a permanent resident, and should take 
immediate and drastic measures to prevent 
even their temporary residence. What 
could Fiji do to-day it she wanted white 
settlers ? It would cost as much as the 
islands are worth to nd them of Indians, 
and all this has occurred in about twenty 
years or less. Fiji to4,iy is a queer mix¬ 
ture of Chinatown and India—a good mix¬ 
ture in their own country, but not what 
New Zealand wants.’ ” 

1 have quoted this in full, with all its 
prejudice and racial bias, because it is 
necessary to face the hard facts,-^to con¬ 
sider what people are really thinking, and 
not merely to imagine what they ought to 
think. A paragraph, such as this, throws 
a flood of light on what is called the 
‘White Australia’ policy, and it is neces¬ 
sary as quickly as possible to remove the 
causes of prejudice wherever they arc due 
to ignorance, and not merely to cry out 
against the prejudice itself. 

It may be well here to quote a conclud¬ 
ing note from the ‘Report on Indentured 
Labour in Fiji’ (published by Mr. Pearson 
and myself last year) because it bears so 
exactly upon the point in question. It 
runs as follows 

"The importance ofFiji in the Pacific has 
hardly yet been realised by people in India. 
Fiji has become an outlying naval base, 
a kind of ‘Heligoland’ for Australia and 
New Zealand. It is also a chief port of 
call tor the great liners, which pass to 
and fro from America to Australasia. We 
do not wish to enter into the political 
(luestion, namely, the danger of colonising 
such an important outpost with a weak 
and degraded population, though much 
might be said on that subject. But we 
cannot pass over the relation of the Pijiaii 
Indian population to the place which 
India itself holds in the eyes of the civi¬ 
lised world. For that question is more 
than political, it affects the moral inter¬ 
course of nations. 

"Fiji is, at present, like a great flowing 
advertisement saying in big letters to all 
who travel to and fro across the Pacific,— 
‘This is India.’ Bach traveller from 
America and Australia goes home to 
spread the news about India which he 
has learnt in FgL We felt, more than we 
can express, the terrible wrong that was 
bring done to India by such a fedseadver- 
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tisement. We found ourselves protesting 
everyday of our jonrn^ to our fellow 
passengers—'This is not India’. But the 
patent fact remained. The advertisement 
went flashing across the Pacific,—‘This is 
India.’ It was the only ‘India’ which the 
traveller in the Pacific saw. 

“If the fair name of India is to be saved 
from further disrepute, it is abundantly 
evident that this degradation should not 
be allo wed to go on for a day longer. But 
there is a higher appeal still. It is thih. 
By strange neglect and indifference in the 
past, India has permitted these, the weak¬ 
est ol her own children, to sink lower and 
lower. Now, at last, the wrong that has 
been done has been seen with clear eyes. 
Humanity itself makes the claim that this 
wrong should be set right with all possible 
speed.’’ 

All this was written in the Report before 
the indenture system was abolished ; and, 
as long as that system was still going on, 
it was almost useless to consider any 
other immoral conditions ol Indian lite, 
because each Iresli ship-load ol Indian 
emigrants, brought out in utterly un¬ 
natural sex proportions, made any decent 
moral standard impossible. But, now that 
this root evil has lieen abolished, and a 
healthy moral atmosphere in the Islands 
is, for the first time, brought within the 
range of possibility, it would be a thousand 
pities if the advantage were not used to 
the uttermost and the remaining moral 
evils as far as possible eliminated. There 
is no reason wny the Indian population 
should not recover its character, and 
become an example ol what is good in the 
Pacific, instead of an example of what is 
bad. 

The problem is not a difficult one after 
all. In the first place. Nature herself is a' 
wonderful healer of disease, moral as well 
as spiritual, if only her claims and condi¬ 
tions are fulfill^. Now that no more re¬ 
cruitments, with their large excess of 
grown up men, will be coming outlrom 
India, it will be surprising if nature does 
not herself gradually set right the propor¬ 
tion of the sexes by on increase in the 
number of female children bom over male. 
This has been often noticed before in other 
new colonies, and it is likely to happen in 
Fiji. Then, further, every inducement 
should b^ given to free Indians to get back 
to the land and away from the slums of the 
life of Suva) the capital. A very large 
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and generous offer was made by the 
Colonial Sugar Refining Company, which 
had this end in view, namely, to ^ve to 
free Indians easy conditions of land-lea« 
and land-purchase; but the news has re¬ 
cently arrived that great opposition has 
been brought against the scheme by other 
sections of the community. This settle¬ 
ment of the free Indians on the land, is a 
matter of moral life and death; and it is 
necessary to press forward with it at once 
and to disarm opposition by showing 
clearly the urgency ot the need. 

Secondly, the religious conditions of 
Indian marriage need to be finally and 
fully secured, and such marriage sanctions 
as obtain in India to be upheld in Fiji. Here, 
again, is a matter of immediate moral de¬ 
mand. It cannot be too clearly understood 
by officials in Fyi, that marriage sanctity 
is the very foundation of the Hindu Sociu 
Structure. Without preserving that 
sanctity, Hindu ideals arc imposmble -and 
inconceivable. These Hindu marriage 
ideals have been rudely shaken in the past, 
and in sonic eases even destroyed. If this 
disruption goes much further, the ideals 
themselves will vanish altogether. There 
is still time, but only just time, to preserve 
the population Irom this final disaster. 
But if another generation grows up under 
the present laxity of morals and bad 
marnage laws, then restoration of 
marriage sanctity will become Almost 
hopeless. 

Thirdly, the Indian children in Fiji have 
been allowed to grow up unregarded and 
uncared for in the midst oi an atmosptere 
ot unspeakable degradation. They have 
learnt impurity and vice and gambling 
from very early days. They have had no 
schools,—nothing but the coolie lines to 
go to and to live in. It is clear, as clear 
can he, that all the hope of the future now 
lies with the children. In aiming, therefore, 
at moral improvement, there can be 
nothing more vital, nothing more essential, 
than a good and sound education system, 
which shall make o school training easily 
within reach of every Indian child. This 
might seem beyond the means of the Fiji 

f overument. But, with sugar at a very 
igh premium and immense profits accu- 
miuating, chiefly through Indian labour, 
it is only just and proper that a proportion 
of those profits should go to the families of 
tte labourers who make them. It can 
pointed out, also, that money well ipent 
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on education, to^aj, will mean a dectease 
in crime, and an increase in industry, 
among Ilians later. 

lAstly, the Indians, who have now be* 
come actual settlers in Fiji, will never be 
able to protect themselves adequately, 
unless they have their share in the govern* 
ment of the colony. A step in advance has 
been taken by the Fiji government, in 
accordance with the proposal which we 
made in November Isls, and an Indian 
settler has been nominated to the Lagisla* 
five Council of the Colony. It is true that 
the first nominee of government is il* 
literate, and therefore, unable to take full 
part in the council deliberations, which are 
all conducted in English. But this very 
only shows the need of education being 

f iven to the Indian children of settlers. 

or it must be acknowledged that under 
present conditions it would have been diffi¬ 
cult for Government to find a suitable edu¬ 
cated Indian. But, however unfortunate, 
in certain respects, the present choice may 
be, nevertheless a great advance has been 
made in obtaining an Indian scat on the 
coundl at all; and it is fairly certain 
that, in future, suitable educated candi¬ 
dates will be forthcoming. As it stands, 
today, the greatest need of advance in 
dtisensbip hes in the recovery of the full 
fi^chise for Indian householders in Suva. 
This was taken away raorethan two years 
ago and has never been restored. 

Here are, then, certain vital points to 
be gone into thoroughly and in detail 
with regard to Indian settlement on the 
land, Indian marriage, Indian education, 
and Indian dtisensbip. If these points 
are satisfactorily dealt with,then there is a 
good prospect that the present moral de¬ 
gradation will rapidly diminish. But if 
these conditions are not satisfied, then the 
Indian population, which has already sunk 
so low through the evil system of the past, 
will hardly Have strength to recover it- 
s^ and gain a new and healthy lease ol 
Rk. 

The Indian issue, that has been here dis- 
ctMsed in barest outline, should not be r- 


garded as of minor importance compared 
with home problems because of the small¬ 
ness of the Indian population concerned; 
for it has already been pointed out, how 
this very poralation gives to the great 
countries bordering on the Pacific the con¬ 
crete immediate impression of what India 
really is, and what civiiisarion she repre¬ 
sents. But there is a further and more 
cogent argument even than this. This 
s^c Indian population in Fiji is the only 
race, taken from the tropics, which is fer¬ 
tile and even prolific in the South Sea Is¬ 
lands. Indian children are not only bom 
in large numbers, but physically thrive in 
these Islands. Iherc is no malaria, and 
they seem almost immune from other dis¬ 
eases, such as measles, which sweep away 
the abongiual population by thousand's 
and thousands. Une single epidemic of 
measles, for instance, destroyed one quar¬ 
ter of the Fijian population, while hardly 
a single Indian penshed. There seems, 
therefore, almost a certainty that the 
future population, not only of Fiji, but of 
the middle Pacific, will in time be largely 
Indian, and that a belt of people, of Indian 
stock, will stretch from one side of the 
Pacific to the other. 

This will not mean any cruel uprooting 
or extermination by competition of the 
abongmes: lor, as we have seen, these 
appear to be dying out, and large and 
beautiful islands, with virgin soil and 
little endemic disease, arc suffering from 
depopulation. Out of this present fertile 
Indian population new Indian races will 
spring up and multiply and replenish the 
earth. The seeds of the future are now 
being sown. 

What shortsightedness, therefore, if at 
this early stage all possible effort is not 
made to make the soil suitable in which 
these seeds are to grow ! What folly if 
now, at this critical period, good founda¬ 
tions are not laid! Bach slight advance 
now, however small, will bear fruit later a 
hundred, nay, a thousandfold. 

8.8. Mooltan. C. F. Ansrbws. 
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KRISHNAKANTA’S WILL 

Br Bankiu Chandra Chattbkjce. 
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CHAPTER IX. \ 

O N reaching his honse Gobindalal strict¬ 
ly forbade the servants to go up¬ 
stairs. 

He led Rohini up the stairs, her hand 
firmly held in his, took her into his bed¬ 
room and closed the door. Then settling 
himself on a chair at his desk he bade her 
stand before him. 

She obeyed. 

“Rohini,” said Gobindalal, surveying 
her with a gaze under which she quailed, 
for in his eyes there was an unnatural 
glow showing the rage and tumult which 
convulsed his heart. 

There was a pause. He pressed his 
hand on his fevered brow as if to collect 
himself. 

“Rohini,” he said again, “what do you 
think of me ? Am 1 not a fool, the great¬ 
est fool that the world has ever seen 
She was silent. She dared not utter a 
word and hung down her head. 

“Yes,” he continued, “the greatest fool 
that the world has ever seen I I have sac¬ 
rificed everything for you. Ady wife, poor 
artless creature—1 have made her life 
miserable, 1 have blighted her happiness. 
With her 1 was happy as never a husband 
was happy with his wife. When 1 left her 
to go and live with you it broke her heart. 
1 disregarded her tears and entreaties. 
The blow it gave to her heart—oh, it was 
a severe blow, severer than one can 
im^nc.” 

He paused lor a moment, and then 
went on, speaking more to himself than 
to her: “Poor innocent girl! I have 
robbed her of her peace and happiness, 
I have given her a heart-ache for life. And 
what are yon, Rohini, that I should have 
given up ul that I moat valued on earth 
to go and become your slave!—your 
slave 1 What'a fool I was to have yielded 
to the witchery of your fair lace!” 

He snddenlv rose, and carried away by 
rage, grief ana rmone kirited her down. 


“Get up, woman,” he growled, resum¬ 
ing his seat. 

She obeyed tremblingly. She sobbed, 
but he cared not. 

“Stand where you aie,” he said. “Yon 
wished to die once. You attempted to 
commit suicide by drowning. Do you 
dare again to die ?” 

“Death will he welcome to me,” she 
said in a piteous wailing tone of voice, 
“after such treatment as 1 have received 
at your hands.” 

“Then stand still." 

Gobindalal opened his desk and took 
out his pistol. It was loaded as it often 
used to be. Presenting it before her he 
said, “This is loaded, and 1 will give you 
what you say will be welcome to you." 

She had once wished to die when 
she had her grief; but now her love 
of life was as strong in her as in 
any one. She quaked with fear to see 
the loaded pistol. She had a presentiment 
that her hour was come. “Do not kill me,” 
she appealed, “oh, do not for your 
sake, for mine. Spare my life, do, and I 
will leave the bouse this instant never 
to show you my face again.” 

Gobindalal was deaf to her entreaties. 
His blood was up. He bad no pity. He 
raised the pistol and took aim at her fore¬ 
head. She uttered a terrified scream. The 
next moment she fell. There was a deep 
gash in her forehead, from which the blood 
gushed. 

The servants heard the report and were 
alarmed. At first they did not dare to go 
upstairs, but when they did after a whue, 
they stood aghast at the sight of their 
mistress lying in a pool of blood. The 
room was vacant. A pistol lay on the 
floor. The master was gone. 

CHAPTER X. 

Murder, though it be committri! in a 
secluded place, and under cover of the 
darkness of night, wtli out, and the public 
will hear of it The viUage watchi 
having come to know that a murder 


lan, 

hid 
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been committed at the *old factory hotiae’, 
as it was called, harried on the same night 
to inform the officer in charge of the 
police station of it. The police station 
was about twelve miles distant from 
Prosadpur, so this officer did not turn np 
until nine o’clock the next morning. On 
his arrival he examined the dead body, 
then after securing the pistol he held an 
inquiry into the case, and sent his report 
to the higher authorities. He next had the 
dead body sent on, sheeted and bound up, 
in a cart m charge of the watchman to the 
nearest hospital ior post mortem examina¬ 
tion. Afterwards, having eaten his meal, 
he earnestly set to search lor a clue that 
might lead to the discovery ol the mur¬ 
derer. 

Immediately after Oobindalal had com¬ 
mitted the murder he threw down the pis¬ 
tol and escaped by a secret door at the 
back of the house without being seen by 
any one. He travelled the whole night and 
the day next to put many miles of dis¬ 
tance between himself and I’rosadpur. In 
the village of Prosadpur he had assumed 
the name of Chunilal Dutt. Ills servants 
knew not what his real name was, neither 
where he had come from. The sub-inspcc- 
tor in charge of the police station, hav¬ 
ing gone about for a time in vain to find 
a clew, gave up the search, and sent a re¬ 
port, saying that the culprit had abs¬ 
conded. 

A lew days afterwards a very capable 
detective inspector was sent up from 
Tessore to investigate the case. Pichel 
K.han, for that was the name of the 
inspector, searched the house thoroughly 
and found some letters, from which he 
came to know the criminal’s native 
village and his real name, and the 
same also of the woman who lived with 
him. He went in disguise in search of him 
to Haridragram, but in vain, for Gobinda- 
lal bad never gone there. 

Leaving Kohini to her fate Nishakar 
returned that night very qmckly to 
Madhabinath, who hod taken ’up their 
lodgings at a shop in the bazar at 
Prosadpur. He told his friend what he 
had done. "You have not acted wisely,” 
said Madhabinath, “for Gobindalal might 
be induced to commit something desperate, 
for which he would be certainly arraigned 
in court.” 

But what hud been done could not be 
tecalled. Th^, however, passed the night 


in ^at anxiety. And what were their sur¬ 
prise and alarm when they heard the next 
morning that a man named Chunilal 
Dutt, who had lived for nearly two 
years at the 'old factory house’, had 
murdered his wife for reasons not known 
to any one and decamped. They were 
very sorry to think of Rohim’s fate, 
but they were a great deal more afraid 
and concerned for Gobindalal, whom, they 
^red, the police would be sure to find out. 
From that day forward they began to 
live in the bazar very cautiously ; and 
when they knew that the police had failed 
to find out any clue, they felt a bit easy 
in mind and returned to Calcutta. 

CHAPTER XI. 

Madhabinath wascome home. Gbramar 
was at her father’s. There was an ex¬ 
pression of sadness in her face, which no 
one could fail to see. Her father said no 
more to her than that Gobindalal was 
quite well, for he feared that if she heard 
ot the rash and violent deed he had done 
it would very seriously aftect her health. 
However, as he had told this in confidence 
to his wife, who, wanting to unburdeu 
herscll, had cautiously and secretly 
imparted it to their widowed daughter, 
Bhramar ^lorc long beared of it. The 
news, as might be expected, was at first 
crushing to her; but finally she had learned 
to be resigned. 

Herelder sister, Jamini, said to her one 
day, “It seems to me that Gobindalal 
will be safe to come and live at his own 
house now.” 

"What makes you think so?” said 
Bhramar. 

"Why, be was not known by his real 
name while he was away. How then can 
the police know that he is the very same 
man who lived at Prosadpur ?” 

"Didn’t you hear that the police went 
in search of him to Haridragram ? That 
shows that they are in possession of his 
real name.” 

"However, I think,” said Jamini, “there 
is nothing better be can do than to come 
home, ior then he can command lus 
finance, and father says the police care 
for nothing but silver.” 

A tear sprang to her eye. “That’s very 
true,” she said, "but who is to g^ve him 
that advice ? Who knows whm he is 
hiding?” 

"Gobindalal, 1 trust, will himieli soon 
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! M that he will be mote safe to live at his 
iwn honse at Haridragram than else- 
rhere.” 

"I donbt he will come.” 

"Oh, he will, I tell yon. My prediction 
rill come true, yon wiU see.” 

"Well,”.said Bhramar, "it no barm 
onld ever come to him at Haridragram, 
hen I would a thousand times wish him 
:o come, and would fervently pray God to 
±ring him home. But if he cannot he 
pafeto live at his own honse, then may 
bis instinct keep him away. God have 
mercy on him!” 

“But, dear sister, 1 think you will do 
well to go and live at Haridragram, for 
who knows when he may come, being, as 
not very unlikely, short of money ? 
It he hears you are not there he will go 
away.” 

"Oh, I can see that; but who will look 
after me there now that I am in such poor 
health ?” 

"Whj, I shall most gladly live with you 
at Haridragram.” 

"Well, I will go. Yon need not go now. 
Yon may ask mother to arrange for my 
going to-morrow. But forget me not, dear 
sister, forget me not in the day of trouble 
when I shall expect you to come and stay 
with me.” 

“Oh, why do you talk thus, dear?" 
Bhramar wept. “I wonder if he will 
ever think to come,” she murmured. 

"My mind tells me he will. He will 
return a very different man from what be 
was when he went from you. Come, dry 
your tears, dear, and think of the joy of 
the meeting that will be.” 

•yoy ! Oh, this heart—” 

The words stuck in her throat. She was 
too much moved. 

Jamini could not see, as her sister did, 
what the consequence of that most un¬ 
fortunate act would be. She did not 
seem to think of the murder committed 
by Gobindalal, which Bhramar could 
never tor a moment forget, being ever and 
anon tormented with the horror of the 
punishment which invariably followed 
such a rash and violent act. 

CHAPTER XII. 

Bhramar went again to her father-in- 
law’s. Day after day, and week after week 
she waited and wait^, poised between hope 
and doubt, the coming of her husband, 
bptGotnadalal never came. It was now the 


third year since he left home; and 
that year passed away, and also the next, 
at the end of which she was ill again. 
For months she had been going into a 
consumption, and she was now troubled 
with a hacking cough. Day by day she 
was getting worse till it seemed to her 
that her end was not far away. Then the 
fear that she might have to go off without 
seeing her husband haunted her night 
and day. 

The fifth year was in. At the com¬ 
mencement of it news reached Haridra¬ 
gram that Gobindalal had been found 
out, arrested and brought over to Jessore. 
It was heard said that he had been living 
away at Brindaban in the guise of a 
mendicant, and the police, having got scent 
of it, had traced him and brought him 
over from there. It was said that he was 
to receive his trial in Jessore. 

Bhramar soon heard of Gobindalal’s 
arrest. She had the dreaded news from her 
dewan, who had got a letter from 
Gobindalal. The letter ran as follows 

“1 am going to jail. If it could be 
thought fit to spend a few thousands for 
my sake—a favour which, I know, I do 
not deserve, there is no time to be lost. 
1 have no wish to live ; but I cannot en¬ 
dure the thought of dying the death of a 
felon on the gallows. I expect I may not be 
allowed to be hanged if it could be helped. 
Make no mention of this letter to my wife, 
but tell her that you have had the inform¬ 
ation from a reliable source.” 

When Bhramar heard the news, she 
immediately sent information to her father, 
asking him to come at once. Madhabi- 
nath came without delay, and she put 
fifty thousand rupees in currency notes 
and Government paper into his hand. “0 
father,” she exclaimed, weeping, "exert 
your utmost to save his life. Spend any 
sum. Nay, I will fling oiir whole fortune 
at the feet of the police to save him.” 

Madbabinath comforted his daughter 
as best as he could, and started for Jessore 
that very day. On leaving he urged his 
daughter to bear up, saying that as there 
was no evidence he had committed the 
murder he earnestly hoped that he would 
be able not alone to bring his son-in-law 
home, but also a considerable part of the 
money he was taking with him. 

When he arrived at Jessore Gobindalal 
was in Jail. But what he heard was very dis- 
coura^g. The inspector, Pichel BUian,- 
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had aent up witnesses to be ezamioed after 
thorooghly inrestigating the case. He had 
fa^ to find out Rapa and Sona, who 
were in the employment of Gobindalal. 
Knowing that in the absence of any wit* 
nesses it would be difficult to bring the 
c^rge home to the prisoner the inspector 
had sent up three men, bribed by him and 
tutored, to give evidence against the 
accused in the magistrate’s court. When 
the case came up tor hearing before the 
magistrate the witnesses declared upon 
oath that they had seen Gobindalal Roy 
alism Chunilaf Dntt shoot Rohini dead by 
firing a pistol. This happened, they said, 
immraiately after their arrival in the “old 
factory house’’ at about nine o’clock at 
night. On being questioned why they 
went there, they said they went, as on 
other previous occasions, to hear the 
girl sing. They had heard, they said, 
that the girl was in the prisoner’s keeping 
for over two years. The magistrate was 
easily convinced, and committed the 
prisoner to the sessions. 

Madhabinath had procured the address 
of the witnesses. He saw them at their 
bouses and got them to come over to 
his lodgings. “What you have said 
before the magistrate,’’ he said to them, 
“yon are not to mind. Before the sessions 
judge 1 would have you say that you 
know nothing about the case. If you 
will agree to say as 1 propose I will give 
you a thousand rupees each. To each of 
youl will pay in advance five hundred 
rupees now, and the rest when the prisoner 
has been released.’’ 

“But we shall he imprisoned,’’ said 
they, “if we bear false witness.’’ 

“Pear nothing. I will prove in court 
by witnesses that Fichel Khan compelled 
you by cudgelling and threats to ruin you 
if you refusra to say what he wanted you 
to say, to give false evidence before the 
m^strate.” 

The witnesses who had never in their 
life seen a hundred rupees together were 
easily tempted by the ofier of ten times 
the sum. They agreed to do as they were 
asked ; and they were paid five hundred 
rupees each in eulvance. 

The day fixed for Gobindalal’s trial 
soon came. The prisoner was in the dock. 
The vritness first named was called up. He 
toidc his stand in the witness box and was 
sworn. Be was then examiaed by the 
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saying, “Do you know Gobindalal Roy 
alias Chnnilal Dutt ?’’ 

“No ; 1 am sure I do not know any one 
of that name,’’he said. 

“But you have seen him when he was 
living at the Prosadpur factory house ?’’ 

“Never.” 

“Were yon ever acquainted with 
Rohini ?” 

“Rohini ?” 

''“1 mean the girl who was murdered, 
and who lived at the Prosadpur factory 
house.” 

“I never knew her.” 

“How did Rohini die ?” 

“The rumour is that she committed 
suicide.” 

“Don’t you know anything about the 
murder ?" 

“None at all.” 

The Government pleader then read out 
the evidence given by the witness in the 
magistrate’s court, and said, “Did you not 
say these words belore the magistrate ?” 

“Yes, 1 did.” 

“Why did you make such deposition ns 
that it you do not know anything about 
the murder ?” 

The witness here made a show of crying. 
“Fichel Khan compelled me by thrashing,” 
he said, “to give false evidence before the 
magistrate. He threatened to rum me if 
1 refused to say what be wanted me to 
say.” 

And be bared his back and exposed to 
view some black marks, which be had got 
from a recent fight with his brother, as the 
marks of Fichel Khan’s beating. 

The Government pleader looked some, 
what disappointed. He ordered the 
next witness to be called up. 

After he bad been sworn he was eza* 
mined. And he answered exactly after the 
manner of the first. He had got up a sore 
in his back, which he showed as the result 
of the cruel treatment to which he had 
been subjected. 

The last witness called only echoed the 
words of the two who had been examined 
before him. He said that had it not been 
for his great dread of the inspector who 
swore he would do him material harm if 
he durat refuse to say what he would have 
him say nothing could have induced him 
to peijure himself. 

the judge, for want of evidence, ordered 
the prisoner to be discharged. And as he 
wMonwatlv disoleased witii Fichel Khan 
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he ordered the maristrate to inquire 
strictly about the condact of the inspector 
in connection with the case. 

Daring bis trial (robindalal was won¬ 
dering what could make the witnesses 
say what was quite conflicting with wliat 
they had sdd before the magistrate; but 
when he Happened to cast his eyes on 
Madhabinath he understood the whole 
afiair. After his discharge he was once 
more taken to the jail where he had to 
await the order for his release. he wa» 


about to be removed Madhabinath went 
up and whisperingly told him iu his ear 
where he was putting up, and to see him 
without fail after being let oflf from jail. 
But after his release Gobindalal never saw 
him. And Madhabinath, alter waiting 
lor him a few days, was at length obliged 
to return to his daughter to llaridragram, 

(7\> he continued) 

TRANS1.A.TBI) nv D. C. Soy. 


THE RISE OF SHAHJI BUONbLA 


(t corrcetivi- )t the ii \ liiit 


/Vue Cbrottohgv 

A.D. 

15S4 Shahji born. 

1600. Ahm^nagar captured and Bahadur Nizam 
Shah imprisuucd hy Akbar, 

1601 Burhan Nizam Shah set up by the nobles 
as king at Paienda Decumes puppet of 
Melik Amber about 1009. 

1604. Shahji mariied to Jija Bai. 

? 1609. Malik Ambar recovers Ahmadnagar ; loses 
it in 1617 

1623 Shambhuji born. 

1636, 14 May. Malik Ambar dies ; Path Khan suc¬ 
ceeds ns wazir. 

„ 23 Bep Ibrahim Ailil Shah dies, Muhammad 

AdilShah succeeds 
1627. Sbivaji born. 

„ 29 Oct. Jahangir dies 

1638. Shahjt raids Mughal Khandesli unsucccsslally. 
} April 1630. Nizam Siiah impiisons F.ith Khan , 
Hamid Khan liecomes irazir. 

? June „ Lakhji Vadav innrdcred. 

?jHly „ Shabji comjucrs Puna and Kunkau. Is 
attacked by l!i|apur. 

? Dec. „ Shahji joins Mughais. 

? Mar. 1631. Mnghult besiege Patcndaunsncccssfuliy. 
? Dec. „ Bnrhen Nizam Shah icleasrs Path 
Khan. 

? Feb. 1632. Path Khan murderz Bnrhan, and 
crowns Bahadur Nizam Shah. 

7 June „ Shalqi deserts Mughols. 

7 Nov. „ Path Khan oders submission to Shah 
Jahan Shahji joins Bijapuris. 

1633. February, Mughais besiege Daulatabad, 

Shahji attadrs them. 

„ 17 June. Daulatabad (with Bahadur Nizam 

Shah) capitulates. 

Aug. Mnrari weighs an elephant at Tulapnr. 

7 Sept Shahji sets up Murtaza Nizam Shah 11. 

Nov. Sh^Ji raids environs of Daulatabad and 
Bidar; is pnrsu^ back. 

1634. Pebmary, 8ntya||beateges Porenda. Kaises the 

siggeinMay. 

31 %-^ 


iivcin o iiniiU ilu M Uiith.i>.). 

Noremlii. 1 , Shiliji creates disiqybauce near 
D.iul.it.ibad Is expelled and chased by 
khan i Daman in Jan.—Peb 1035. 
lOO.! Civil war IkIwclu Khawas Kban and other 
iiij.ipuri Hollies. 

fi. f V » J Khawas Khan murdered. 

„ ia.r.-.\ov. . ^ Miiiaii Pandit executed. 

1636 Peb.-May. Sh.ibp attacked by Khan-i Zanuin 
and bbiiista Khan. He ticMcges the Mughais 
in Juiiairtity. 

„ May, Treaty ot Peace lietwecn Shah Jahan and 
Bijapui 

„ June Oct, Final Mughal campaign against 
Shalip, who makes surrender ot Murtaza 
and torts and enlerb Hijnpur scrviue. 

T he rise of the Khonsla family is closefy 
connected with the dissolution of the 
Ahmadnagar kingdom, within whose 
territory lay their homes, Ullura, 
Chniuargunda, and Anally I’oona, and to 
whose service lielonged Shahji, his father- 
in-law Lakhji Yadav, and many of their 
relatives, ihe declining fortunes of the 
dynasty greatly added to the value of able 
and cntcrpnsing leaders of mercenary 
bauds aud gave them splendid opportu¬ 
nities ot winning wealth, power, and large 
estates for themselves. 

In August 1600 Akbar had captured the 
capital Ahmadnagar and sent its king 
Bahadnr Nizam Shah (a nephew of the 
famous Chand Bibi) to a State-prison. 
Bot the entire kingdom was for from being 
conquered or even nominally ocenpieo. 
That task required 36 years more. Soon 
after the fall of the capital, the Nizam 
Shahi nobka retired to the provinces, to 
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which the Mnghals were not jet strong 
enough to penetrate, and one of them set 
up Borhan Nizam 9hab (called Mnrtaza II 
by Firistah, ii. 165) a son of Prince Shah 
All, as king, with Parenda in the south 
as his capital. This was done late in 1000 
or early in 1601. In a few years an 
Abyssinian slave, named Malik Ambar, 
got possession of this puppet king, defeat¬ 
ed his rival nobles, and made himself rc- 
grat and dfe facto ruler of the whole 
kingdom. Great in war and civil admini¬ 
stration alike, Ambar defeated the 
Mugbals, recovered the fort of Ahmad- 
nagar (about 1609), waged successful 
wars with Bijapur, and brought nearly 
the whole of the old Nizam Sbalii kingdom 
undet his sway. lie had three long wars 
with the Mughals in the reign of Jahangir, 
in the second of which (1617) he was 
defeated and forced to restoic Alimad- 
nagar, and after the third agreed to live 
on terms of peace with Delhi In the 
meantime he had transfeiied the capital 
and the puppet king to Danlatabad. 

Lakhjt Vadav was an important general 
under Malik Ambar, and Shahji first 
saw service probably as the commander 
of the small contingent of his f imily in 
the service of Malik Amb.tr lie must iiave 
been a petty captain during the regency of 
Malik Ambar, who died on 14 May 1G2G, 
when Shahji was only 31 years old, and he 
first rose to independent and high com¬ 
mand only under Path Khan (the son of 
Ambar), who was cvidentlv his first 
patron. From 1620 to 1630 Likliji 
Vadav was on the side of the Mnghals, 
and therefore Shahji could not have fouglit 
as a member of his father in law’s fuicc 

Malik Ambar died at the iipe old age 
ofeighty, on 14th Mav 162G, and was 
succeeded in the waziiship by his son F.ith 
Khan, an extremely haughty, incompetent 
and blood-thirsty man. lie made the 
mistake of alienating his friends by an 
invasion of Bijapur, shortly after the 
death of Ibrahim Add Shah (on 22 Sep. 
1626) * and the succession of his son 
Muhammad Adil Shah, a boy, domineered 
over by bis minister Khawas Khan. 
Khan-i-Jahan Lodi, the Mughal governor 
of the Deccan, was heavily bribed by Nizam 
Shah (Kbafi Khan, i. 384, says, by Hamid 
Khan, the Abyssinian minister) and trea- 
cberously "gave back to him all the 

* A s. gives 13 Sep. 1087 ss the date, bat it u 
iacoiiawteBt with other ports of the some wotk. 


territory that Akbar and Jahangir had 
wrested from the dynasty with so much 
loss of men and money.’’ Only the com¬ 
mandant of Ahmadnagar fort refused to 
obey the traitor's order and loyally held 
the fort lor the Mughal Emperor. 

This happened at the troubled close of 
Jahangir’s reign. On the death of that 
roval voluptuary (29 Oct. 1627), Shah 
Jahan succeeded and in a few months 
firmly seated himself on the throne, and 
then tut lied to restore his authority in the 
Deccan Nizam Shah was called upon to 
restore what Khan-i-Jahan had without 
ptoper authority ceded to him. 

1 he Nizam Bhahi war/r tiled to play a 
double game. He professed willingness to 
restore the disputed tcriitory, but secretly 
instructed his oiiticrs to resist the 
Mughals Ihi result was disastious. 
Vast Mughal at lines, undci able geuerals, 
entered the Deccan, Shah Jahan secured 
the neutrality of Bijapur by offering its 
king .1 slice of the Nizam Shahi teriitory. 
In 1628, w hen the Mughal vie'eroy of the 
Deccan advanced to take possession of the 
fort of Bir, F.ith Khan treacherously sent 
Shahji an i a party of si/adars with G.OOO 
cavalry to make a raid m East Khandesh 
andcicatca diveision in the learoitbe 
Mughals. But an imperial officer, Dariya 
Khau Rubela, who held a large jagir there, 
attacked the I aiders, slew many of them, 
and expelled the whole party from the 
Dual) of the Tapti and the Pnrna. [Padi- 
shabnnmiib, I. A 251 } 

The war with the Mughals went 
against Fath Khan, and all the misfor¬ 
tunes .if the kingdom were ascribed to his 
incompetence and ill luck IIis master 
seized the odium excited by the‘•minister’s 
ndininistnitive failure to get rid of him. 
The whole court had been alienated by 
Fath Khan’s overweening pride and 
psilous monopoly of power. Besides, Fath 
Khan’s itval, llimui Khan (another 
Abyssinian noble) had wormed hts way 
into Nizam Shah’s heart by presenting him 
with his own wife, a woman of marvellous 
craft and fascinating power. (Khafi Khan, 
i 384) At the instigation of Hamid Khan, 
Nizam Shah treacherously arrested Fath 
Khan and threw him into prison at Dan¬ 
latabad. {Basatia—i—aalatiB, 276.) This 
event look place probably early in 1630. 
Hamid Khan signalised his accession to 
the wazirship by sending an expedition 
against Bqapnr, which according to the 
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the Kossip of Khafi Kban (i. 385) was 
commanded by bia wife. But tbe adven¬ 
ture waa a iailure. {B, S. 274.) 

Tbe imprisonment ot Path Khan threw 
Nizam Shahi affairs into vvorsc confusion 
than before; all the other nobles took 
alarm and bega'n to devise plans for 
safeguarding their own li\es and family 
honour. Lakbji Yadav Ray, who was 
one of the chief nobles and highest officers 
of tbe State, for self-pi«scr\ation begaV 
to think of fleeing and taking lelugc with 
the Mngbals. Nizam Shah got scent of the 
matter and took counsel with Ikhlas Khan 
and Hamid Kban, saying “Yadav Kao 
is old and experienced and knows all the 
secrets of our State. If he joins the 
Mughals, he will cause us harm beyond 
repair.” They advised him to imprison the 
Kao. Nizam Shah otdered Farhad Khan, 
Safdar Khan and Mott Kban Khashala 
to arrest him. Shoitly after, when Yadav 
Kao came to tbe Audience Hall, Nizam 
Shah after a few miniutes withdrew from 
it. The three Khans all together fell upon 
Yadav Rao and his son Achalji and 
snatched away their swoids. Yadav Kao 
and Achalji then drew daggers from their 
belts, faced the enemy, and fought 
desperately. At last Yadav Kao was 
slam by Safdar Khan, and Achalji, and 
some of their comrades also fell in the 
struggle. Lakhji’s brother Bithoji (or 
Natfauji), who had dismounted at the 
cistern of Qntlugh Khan, immediately 
after the affair fled to the Mughals. 
Lakhji’s son-in-law Shahji, who was then 
stationed near Pareiida, on heating the 
news, hastened towards Sangamner, and 
thence reached Puna, plundering on the 
way. (Basatin-i-salaLin, 276-277.) 

The Mughal official history briefly tells 
us that Lakhji Yadav Rao hod at first 
been a high mansabdar of the Empire, 
having deserted Malik Ambar for the 
Mughal service in 1G20, and received for 
himself and his kinsfolk a total mansab of 
24,000 cavalry, and bad next (about April 
1630) gone over to Nizam Shah, who 
during an audience at Daulatabad murder¬ 
ed him with his two sons, Achla and 
Kaghn, and his son’s son Baswant 
(Bishwanath ?)Kao. But his brother Jagdev 
and his son Babaduiji fled to their home 
Kndhkhed near Jalna. And so also did bis 
heroic wife Girija (Bai), who, on bearing 
of her husband’s death, did not lose time 
in shedding womanly tears, but quickly 


gathered together her property and the 
remnant ot her family, and with great skill 
and daring made her way to safety. {Pad. 
i. 308-310; K. K. i. 427; (Af. V. i. 620.) 

From Sindhkhed they sent petitions 
to the Emperor Shah Jahan, who received 
them into his protection and favour. 
Lakhji’s brother, son, and grandson were 
given mansabs in the Mughal army, with 
jagirs, (July 1360) The murder must 
have taken place early in June. (M. U. i* 
521-623.) 

We now turn to the history of Shahji. 
Retiring to Puna (June 1630) he raised a 
great disturbance, plundered and took 
foicible possession of the Nizam Shahi 
country aiound and some Adil Shahi 
territoiyin the neighbourhood. Kbawaa 
Khan, the ivaz/r of Bijapur, on bearing 
of these disorders and acts of usurpation, 
sentMurari (Pandit) from Bijapur with 
a large army to chastise and extirpate 
him. When Shahji found danger threaten¬ 
ing him from all sides, he made friends 
with Srinivas Kao, the sar-najak and 
governor ofjunair, and took refuge with 
him. Muran burnt and plundered Puna, 
Indapur, and other villages and abodes of 
Shahji, totally desolated them, and found¬ 
ed a fort named Vaulat Maagal on the 
hill of Bhilsar 32 miles from Puna, posting 
Raya (? Rama) Kao with 2000 troopers 
there. Re then detached Chandra Rao, 
Dalve and other captains of his army with 
their own contingents to conquer Tal 
Konkan, sending them towards Dabul, 
and himself returning to Bijapur. {B. S. 
277.) 

As Shahji was now living under the 
protection of Snnivas Rao in Junair, and 
had no strong place of bis own for a 
home, he built a new fort, named Shab. 
garb, on fibimgarli, which was lying 
ruin^ and deserted for a long time past. 
Making it his stronghold, he assembled 
five or six thousand troopers and set to 
conquering the country and forts in the 
neighbourhood; he brought within bis 
OTBSp all the Balaghat (upland) county 
from Junair and Sangamner to Ahmad- 
nagar and Daulatabad, and attained to 
great power. {Ibid, 278.) 

Baji Dalve and others whom Murari 
bad sent from his encampment to conquer 
Tal-Konkan, entered the country by way 
of Dabul and seized Mafaad, Ghodegaon, 
Nizampur, and some other productive 
places on that ifide, (now in the Kolaba 
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IKstrict). Siddi Maijan Inayetnllafa Khan, 
the Nixam Shahi Subabdar of Talkonkan, 
iMoed from Chaul and opposed them. He 
was slain, his army defeated, and the Adil 
Sbahis pos8e.ssion of the whole country 
including the rich port of Chaul. War 
continned—fresh Nizam Shahi army arrives 
•—Baji Halve slain near Kolar—Nizam 
Shahis finally victorious, but their general, 
Siddi Saba, appropriates the conquests to 
himself! At this time many nobles urged 
Nizam Shah to restore Path Khan to the 
wazirship and thus strengthen his govern¬ 
ment, as the dreaded Mughal enemy was 
oply waiting for an opportunity to crush 
him and his State was in utter confusion. 
He agreed, released Path Khan from prison 
and made him wazir again, saying “Guard 
my life and kingdom like your great 
father.’’ (About December 1631.) The 
chan^ was followed by a reform of the 
administration for a time, and people 
hoped for the best. But a few days after¬ 
wards, Burhan Nizam Shah was seized 
with insanity. Path Khan brought him 
out of the palace to his own house (former¬ 
ly the mansion of Salabat Khan) for treat¬ 
ment. But the king died in two months, 
and Path Khan was univei sally suspected 
of having poisoned him. (B.S. 278-280, 
236; Pad, l.A. 4!42.) This happened about 
February 1632. 

Before this, Shahji has petitioned the 
Emperor for permission to enter his 
service. On receiving a favourable reply, 
he came over to the Mughal viceroy’s 
camp (November or December 1630), 
with 2000 cavalry, and was created 
a Commander of 6000 with two lakhs 
of Rupees as his bounty; his brother 
Minaji became a 3-hazari and his son 
Shambhuji a 2-hazati. {Pad. l.A. 327-328.) 
After a short time he was deputed by the 
Mughal viceroy from Talangi (near Paren- 
da) to occupy the districts of Junair and 
Sangamner, (which had been given to him 
atjagir), and Bezapur {Ibid, 331, 367.) 
A little later he was ordered to stay at 
Nasik, which was in the jagir of Khwa- 
jah Abul Uassan, a Mughal officer. {Ibid, 
867.) About May 1,362, the mahnlsof 
Path Khan’s jagir which had been granted 
to Shahji, were transferred to Path Khan 
by order of the Emperor, and Shahji at 
once left the Mnghals. (4(>7.) 

With the murder of Burhan Nizam Shah 
began the last stage of the fall of the once 
glorious Ahmadnagar kingdom. Path 


Khan set up a puppet on the throne, 
Husain III, the son of the murdered king, 
a boy of seven only, (B.S. 286.) At once 
the provincial governors and command¬ 
ants of forts refused obedience to the king¬ 
maker and his crowned prisoner. Shahji 
seized this opportunity of making himself 
great by imitating the example of Path 
Khan. lie deserted the Mughal service 
(about June 1632), seized the districts of 
^’asik.Trirabak, Sangamner, and Junair, as 
well as parts of Northern Konkan. (Pad. 
l.A 442 ; B S. 292.) 

The Nizam Shahi qiladar of Galna (in 
W. Khandesh) tcbelled against Path 
Khaii|s government and negotiated with 
Shahji for the sale of the fort to him. But 
the Mughal viceroy of the Deccan heard of 
the matter, and by heavily bribing the 
qiladar induced him to sell the fort to the 
imperialists instead. It was delivered to 
them on 7th Oct. 1632, after Shahji’s 
agents had been sent back in disappoint¬ 
ment. (Pad. l.A. 443 ) 

We shall here conclude the story of the 
death agony of the Nizam Shahi monar¬ 
chy. The Mughals had got possession of 
most of its strong places—Bir in 1628, 
Dharur on 17th June 1631, Galna on 7th 
Oct. 1632. But their military career had 
been chequeied. A Mughal advance under 
Asaf Khan againstBijapur in Dec. 1631-June 
1632 had ended in failure, retreat, and a 
patched up peace. Their siege of Parenda, 
under Azam Khan, was unsuccessful; the 
Bijapuris sent a contingent under Murari 
Pandit to assist the garrison, the fort 
was provisioned, and Azam Khan, finding 
that no fodder was available fur 40 miles 
round the fort, abandoned the siege and 
retired to Dharur (about March, 1631.) 
A tcnible famine desolated the Deccan 
throughout 1631 and 1632, causing in¬ 
describable suffering and loss of life. {Pad. 
I. A. 342-364, 41()-’17 ; B. S, 287.) 

Path Khan, after the murder of 
Burhan Nizam Shah (about Feb. 1632) 
was universally detested by all parties in 
the Deccan, and saw that the only means 
of saving himself was to seek the Mughal 
piotectioD. For this he petitioned Shah 
Jahan (about the middle of 1632.) The 
Emperor took him under his wing, and 
restored to him that portion of his old 
jagir which had been bestowed on Shahji 
during the Maratha’s temporary submis¬ 
sion to the Mughals. (Ibid, 497.) Shahji 
at once went over to Bjjapur, and 
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Adil Shah sent an army to aid theMaraiha 
chief in wresting Daulatabad from Path 
Khan’s hands. Path Khan wrote to the 
Mughal viceroy, Khan-i-Khanan Maha- 
bat Khan, “Shahji is coming against me; 
there is no provision in the fort and it 
cannot hold out for a day. Cotfie quickly 
and take it and save me: I shall become 
a servant of the Emperor.” Mahabat 
sent an advanced force by rapid marches, 
and himself set out for it (on 1 JanuAry 
1633) with 40,000 troops. Meantime 
the treacherous Path Khan had repented 
of his ofier to_ the ^ Mnghals, made terms 
with the Bijapuris. Muhammad Adil 
Shah decided to aid Nizam Shah in his 
last hours against the common enemy, 
the insatiably ambitious Emperor of Delhi, 
and sent a vast army under Kandaula 
Khan to reinforce the Nizam Shahis. The 
allies barred the path of the Mnghals 
near the village of Khirki (now Auranga¬ 
bad, and the Adil Shahis intioduced into 
the fort 3 lakhs of bun and provisions. 
Fighting took place round Daulatabad 
and in the neighbouring district for five 
months, and in it Shahji, acting as a 
lieutenant of the Bijapuris, took a con¬ 
spicuous part on many occasions. Khan- 
i-zaman, the son of Mahabat, drove 
Shahji away from Nizampur (Febiuary). 
{Pad. I. A. 496..'520; B. S. 287-289.) 
But the latter and other Bijapuri officers 
continued to hover round the Mughal 
camp and cause constant harassment and 
loss to _ them. Khan-i-Kbanan Mahabat 
Khan himself arrived on the scene on 1 
March and after severe stiuggles invested 
the fort closely. Fath Khan made a 
despaiiing appeal to Adil Shah to send 
him food and reinforcements, promising to 
yield the fort to him. Adil Shah sent 
a large army and vast quantities of pro¬ 
visions and other needments to the tort 
under Mnrari Pandit, about May. (Pad. 
I. A. 496-520, B. S. 287-289.) 

_ But the Muslim nobles of Bijapurwere 
jealous of Murari, whose overweening 
pride and power were solely due to the 
favour of the dictatorial wazir Khawas 
Khan. They all decided not to fight or 
exert themselves so long as Murari was 
there, because in the event of their gaining 
success all the credit of the victory would 
go to Murari. The Brahman general also 
very unwisely refused to deliver the grain 
he had brought for the besieged. When 
Fath Khan in the extremity of starvation 


begged him to send the provisions in, 
Murari replied by calling upon him to 
cede the fort to him first. Path Khan had 
no help but to make terms with the 
Mughals, and at last on 17th June 1633 
surrendered the imptegnahle fort of 
Daulatabad with all its treasure and war 
mateiial, to Mahabat Khan. Husain, the 
last of tbe Nizam Sliahi kings, thus fell 
into the hands of the Mughals and was 
sent to Gwalior to end his days in the 
Statejirison there (B. vS. 290-291; Pad. 
I. A. 528-540.) 

The Adil Shnhi troops now left the 
cnviions of Daulatabad, covered with 
failure and humiliated in their master’s 
eyes. Murari was severely censured by 
Khawas Khan, as the blame lor this 
miserable result was laid entirelv on him. 
(B. 8. 293.) 

1 he Nizam Shahi dynasty was now 
extinguished. Its local officers set up for 
themselves : Stinivas Rao at Junair, Siddi 
Saba Saif Khan in Talkonkan, Siddi 
Ambar at Jinjera-Rajapnri, Siddi Raihan 
atSholapnr. (Zi. .S'. 294.) Shahji Bhonsln 
retired fiom the walls of Daulatabad to 
Bhimgarh (July 1033), and seized all the 
Nizam Shalii dominion from Puna and 
Cliakan to Balaghat and the environs of 
Junair, Ahmadnagar,Sangamner, Trimbak, 
and Nasik, and collected a force of seven 
or eight thousand cavalry, with which he 
plundered all sides. The new Mughal 
commandant of Daulatabad, Iradat Khan, 
wrote to Shahji through Maloji Bhonsla 
to join the Emperor’s side, promising him 
very high maubuhs for himself and hts sons 
and the granting of every one of his 
demands. lie knew that if Shahji conid be 
enlisted in the imperial service and the Nizam 
Shahi territory could be occupied by the 
Mughals through Shahji’s help, it would 
greatly enhance his own credit with the 
Emperor. But Shahji “who was one of the 
cleverest, most farsighted and most ambi¬ 
tious of men,” intrigued with Khawas Khan 
through Murari, saying, “What docs it 
matter if out of the 84 forts of Nizam Shah 
the one fort of Daulatabad has been lost ? 
[Other strongholds] like Junair still re¬ 
main. If you help me I can uplift the 
Nizam Shahi banner again witn all my 
energy.” This was also the dtsire of 
Khawas Khan and all tbe other Adil Shahi 
nobles (except Mustafa Khan, the rival of 
Khawas.) The policy was adopted; 
Khawas Khan sent a large army under 
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Morari Pandit to assist Shahji. The 
Maratfaa chief took out of fort Jodban, on 
the top of the (ihnts, some 30 miles west 
ofjunair [orfoit Anjrai, acc. to Pad. IB. 
36J a Nizaui Shahi prince named Murtaaa, 
aged 10 or 11 years, who had been kept 
there as a state-prisoner, and crowned him 
at Sbahgarh (formerly Bhimgarb) with 
the assistance of Murari, about &pteml)cr, 
1633. {B.S. 298-297. But the Mughal 
official history suggests that this puppet 
was set up as king about July 1632, which 
1 cannot accept. Pad. l.A. 442.) 

• name of Murtaza Mzam Shah II, 

Shahji carried on the government for three 
years, seized districts and forts, and levied 
troops. He and Muran wrote to Siddi 
Saba Saif Khan, who had got possession 
of Tal-Konknn and was tcsiding at Kalian, 
to come and pay his respects to the new 
king, and co-operate with Shahji. The 
Siddi declined and decided to live at the 
court of Bijapur, ceding the whole of Tal- 
Konkan to Shahji,—so tint the whole of 
Tal-Konkan from Mahad to the frontier of 
Jawar, with the exception of the forts, fell 
into Shabji’s hands. Murari left Sb.ihji as 
regent and virtual ruler of Murtaza Nizam 
Shah, with a contingent of 5 or 6 thou- 
sand Bijapun troops under Ambar Khan 
for his assistance, and himself returned to 
Bijapur. On the way he halted at I’abal, 
near the point of junction of the Bhima 
and Indrani, (now called Tula pur, noith of 
Poona) for a holy bath and tain (weighing 
one’s Mlf against gold &c, to be given 
away in charity). Shahji, who hated Saif 
Khan for his refusal to co-operate with 
him, attacked him while he was coming 
to Murari with his 2000 cavalry with 
a view to accompany him to Bijapur. 
[Shahji’s plea was that Saif Khan nad 
seised the Nizam Shahi elephants in fort 
Khnj.] A bloody battle was fought bet¬ 
ween the two nearKbed, 12 miles due west 
of Pabal, and Karus; many were slain 
and wounded on bcAh sides ; Siddi Ambar 
Atish Kbani, the commander of Saif Khan, 
was wounded and taken prisoner by 
^hahji’s men, while the Khan himself was 
invested at Khed for two days. Murari 
rdieved him and took him to Bijapur in 
safety. (B. S. 297.) 

After this Shahji proposed a marriage 
between his eldest son Shambhuji and the 
daughter of Srinivas Rao, the governor of 
Jnnair, treacherously imprisoned the Rao, 
4htis made himself master of the forts 


ofjunair, Judhan, Sunda (?), Bhor, Paras- 
garh (?), Harsgarh (?), Mahuli and 
Khnj (?). 

He mxt removed the puppet king 
Murtaza from Bhimgarh to Junair, and 
lived there himself in great wealth (seized 
from the property of Srinivas Rao and 
other rich men of the place). Some twelve 
thousand of the dispersed old troops of 
the Nizam Sliahi kingdom now gatnered 
un/lcr him. Mahabat Khan found that 
the captuie of Husain Nizam Shah 111 and 
his capital bad not finished the business, 
but Shahji had revived the trouble. So 
war was declared against Shahji and Add 
Shah. A large Mughal aimy was sent 
under Ptince Shuja to besiege Parenda 
(24 Peb. 1634), which Add Shah had 
gained by paying its Nizam Shahi qiladar 
three lakhs of bun But Murari brought 
relief to the fort, and the siege was aban¬ 
doned by the Mughals in May. (B S. 298; 
Pad 1. B. 36-45.) 

Meantime, that is late in 1633, Shahji 
having assembled his troops near .Vhmad- 
nagar, had been looting the environs of 
Daulatabad and Bidar. and closing the 
roads to gram-dealers and other v'ay- 
farcis. A Mughal detachment was there¬ 
fore sent to ravage Cliamargunda, the 
home of the Hhonslas and then take 
post at Sangamner, about December 1633 
or the next month. (Pad I. B. 30.) The 
Mughal failure was due to quarrels among 
their generals. 

Next, Sbahji seized the opportunity 
of the death of Mahabat Khan, the 
viceroy of the Deccan (26 Oct., 1634) 
to lay hands on the villages near 
Daulatabad and collect the revenue, 
hut as soon as Kban-i-Dauran, the new 
acting viceroy, arrived near the scene of 
the disturbances, (middle of January, 
1635), Shahji and other troublers of the 
public peace, at the news of it, fled away 
from the neighbourhood of Daulatabad 
towards Ramduda. Khan-i-Dauran him¬ 
self arrived at Ramduda on 28th January, 
and then pursued the enemy through 
Sbiwgaon, Amarapur, and the pass of 
Muhn. Meantime, the fugitive Shahji had 
sent bis baggage by the pass of Manikduda 
towards Jnnair, but it was intercepted by 
the Mughals, its guards were defeated and 
dispersed with slaughter. On this occasion 
the Mughals took all the property of 
Shaiji’s camp, 8000 oxen loaded with 
grain, some other oxen carrying arms and 
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rocket!, aad about 3000 men as prisoners. 
The victorions Khao>i-Danran returned 
to Ahmadoagar. (February.) (Pad. I. B. 
68-69.) 

Next year, Shahjaban himself arrived at 
Daulatabad (21 Feb. 1636), and launched 
a rust force of 60,000 troopers, to overawe 
Golkonda, invade Bijapur (if necessary) and 
crush Shaliji. One division of the army, 
under Khan-i-Ziman, was to ravage tnc 
home of Shahji at Chamargunda and tlxn 
wrest the Konkan from him. Another, 
8000 strong, commanded by Shaista 
Khan, was to conquer Junair fort, San- 
gamner, Nasik, and Trimhak. (Pad 1. B. 
135-137.) 

The division under Khan-i-Zaman 
carried on a successful campaign against 
Shahji during March, chasing him through 
Paragaon to Lauhgarh, in the parganah 
of Puna, then belonging to Adil Shah, anil 
situated across the Bhima. Shah Jahan’s 
orders having been not to pursue Shabji 
if "he enteied Bijapur territory, the Khan 
stopped there. One of his officers captured 
the walled village of Chamargunda. At 
this time Kbaii-i-Zaman was recalled to 
join the invasion of Bijapur (160-162). 
Shaista Khan ai rived at Sangamner on 
8 March 1636, and wrested the parganahs 
of the country from the hands of Shahji’s 
son and other owners, expelling the enemy 
from the district. Leaving Shaikh Farid 
ns tbanaidar there, he went in pursuit of 
the enemy to Nasik. The Marathas fled 
from Nasik to the Konkan. Shaista Khan 
detached 1500 men to occupy the Junair 
region and punish the enemy. \t this 
time an imperial order recalUd the general 
to the defence of Ahmadnagar. A detach¬ 
ment from his army had taken the town 
of Junair from Shahji’s servants, and an¬ 
other had gone towaids Mahuh where 
the enemy was reported to be present. 
At this time Shahji’s son [Shambhu?] 
joined him near Ch imargunrJa, and then 
with a party as escort set off tor the fori 
of Junair, where his family was living. 
When [Shambhu] arrived near Junair, the 
Mughals sallied forth from the city and 
attacked him^ many being slain on both 
sides. Immediately after hearing the news, 
Shaista Khan sent 700 men from his side 
to reinforce the Mughals at Junair. These 
men cut their way wrongh the Marathas 
who barred theirpath, entered Junair (rity) 
and strengthened its defence. In fact, the 
Mughal force in Junair wasdosely besieged 


and driven to sore straits by shortness 
of provisions and fodder. Shaista Khan 
at once hastened to Junair, beat and 
chased the enemy back to the bank of the 
Bhima river. Baqar Khan was recalled 
from the Konkan to the defence of the 
city of Junair, and Shaista Khan set out 
to meet the Emperor at Daulatabad, 
21 May. (Pad. 1. B., 148151.) 

The campaign against Shahji was thus 
brought to a premature close, because 
Bijapur had dehed the Emperor and the 
main Mughal forces had to be diverted 
against that kingdom. However, in May 
next Bijapur made peace with tails 
Emperor, one of the terms being that 
Shahji was not to be admitted to office 
under Bijapur unless he ceded to Shah 
Jcihan the forts of Junair, Trimbak and 
some others still in his hands. (My History 
of Aurtwg/Jh, \ 40.) 

The Emjicror was now free to turn 
his forces against Shahji. The campaign 
was reopened in July and proved a com¬ 
plete success, as I have described in detail 
in my History ot Aurangzib, Vol. 1. pp. 
46-48. Shahji capitulated in fort Mahuli 
(which he had some eight months before 
secured from its qiladar Miiiaji Bhonsla); 
he enteied BJapur service, gave up to 
the Mughals the shadowy king Murtasa 
Niram Shah, together with Junair and six 
other fiats still held by his men. (Pad, 

I B. 225-230.) 

From the above facts of Shahji’s 
early history it will be clear that he 
received a crushing blow to his fortunes 
ill the fall of his patron Path Khan 
and the murder of his father-in-law 
Lakhji Yadav Rao about June, 1630, 
and that though he afterwards asserted 
himself ill the Puiia-Nasik region, it 
was only as a petty plunderer, and his 
rise to power and prestige, as a king-maker 
and wieldcr of the legal authority of the 
Nizam Shahi State, was due entirely to 
the support of Khawas Khan and the 
resources of the Bijapuri kingdom. Murari 
Pandit, the favourite and nght-hand-man 
of that Bijapuri wazir, played a moat * 
important part in the early life of Shaliji. 
He had first met Shabji os an enemy 
(Aug. 1630), but soon came to cherish a 
personal a&ction for the young Maratha 
chief and a high opinion ofhis ability and 
intelligence. The story of Shahji having 
taught Murari ’ (August 1633) how to 
wdgh an ekphaot,Is weU known. Tlte 
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hiftory of the rise and fall of Khawas 
Khan (and of Murari with him) is there¬ 
fore an inseparable part of the life-story 
of Shahji. 

Snltan Ibrahim Adil Shah had a favourite 
■lave of the Maratha race named Danlat- 
yar (created Daulat Khan and com¬ 
mandant of the capital), whom he in¬ 
structed, just before his death to place the 
crown on the head oi his second son, 
Muhammad Adil Shah. Daulat accom¬ 
plished this change of succession (22 Sep. 
1626), blinded the eldest Prince, Darvish, 
and confined his son Ismail in fort Udgir, 
\B.S. 212 , Pud. 1. B. 219). Thereafter 
Daulat Khan, now entitled Kfaawas Khan, 
ruled Bijapur as regent and virtual king. 
His policy (like that of his old master) 
was to prop up the Nizam Shatii kingdom 
as the only barrier between the dreaded 
Mugbals and themselves. For this reason 
Adil Shah and his wnzir forgave a 
thousand acts of ingratitude and wanton 
aggression on the part of Nizam Shah and 
helped him with men, money and provi¬ 
sions every time he was attacked by the 
Mnghais. Mustafa Khan, the rival of 
Klmwas, was the only noble of Bij.ipur 
who advocated a policy of alliance with 
the Mughals for dividing the heritage 
of Nizam Shah. (B. vS. 281-283.) At last, 
after seven years of virtual dictatorship, 
Khawas Khan provoked a civil war in the 
State by his haughtiness, greed of power 
and incapacity. He suddenly imprisoned 
his rival Mustafa Khan in Belgaum. All 
the other nobles who were smarting under 
the ill-treatment of Khawas and bis 
creature Murari, were instigated by the 
king to overthrow him. They wrote to 
Khawas to dismiss Murari, who was 
universally unpopular. Khawas refused. 
Immediately a civil war broke out. 
Khawas intrigued with Sh.ih Jahan for 
help, sending his envoy Shaikh Muhiuddin 
Dabir to A{^a llis enemies gathered to¬ 


gether at Gulbarga under Randaula Khan, 
who was soon joined by Raihan from 
Sholapnr. The main army of Khawas 
was sent under Murari to suppress Raghu 
Pandit, but after attacking Raghu at 
Dewalgaon it was routed, and Murari 
took refuge with the Naikwar oi Dharwar. 
Adil Shah instructed his petition-bearer, 
an Abyssinian named Siddi Raihan (not 
Malik Raihan, the governor of Sholapur), 
to.put an end to Khawas. When the 
ha'led minister was coming out of the 
court, the conspirators fell on him and 
stabbed him (late in 1635). The wounded 
man made his way home, but his doors 
were broken open and his head cut off. 
Mustafa Khan was now released and 
restored to the premiership. [ He had 
Iwen the titular wazir even during 
Khawas’s usurpation of power ] (B. S. 
299-302.) 

Murari lost all his power alterthedeath 
oi ins natron. He was arrested by the 
local officer of Halihal, and sent to court 
in chains. There he opened his mouth in 
foul abuse of the Saltan, who ordered bis 
tongue to be cut out, the prisoner to be 
paraded in a cart through the city, and 
then his joints to be hacked ofl one after 
another. This happened one month after 
the murder of Khawas Khan. (if. S. 302.) 

The history of Shahji after he had 
entered Bijapur service and the part he 
played in the eon<iuest of the Karnatak 
for his master (from 1646 onwards), are 
better known and will not be treated here. 

Jadxtnatii Sarkar. 

[Query. Murat i’s father was named 
Jagdev, and his son was most probably 
the Venkatadri who about 1678-^80 took 
an important part in Bijapur affairs as the 
right-hand man of the regent Siddi 
Masaud. Does the family still survive 
anywheie in the South Maratha country ? 

-J.si 
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SONG OF THE ARYAN SETTLERS 

Plains of the Panjab! blue as the sea, 

Land of the Five Rivers ! turn we to thee ; 

Leave wc Himalaya, Home of the Snow ; 

Indus hath called us ; gladly we go. 

Plains of the Panjab ! sh^mcr and shine, 

Silently roll those blue billows of thine ; 

Silently break ’ncath thy mountains, sun-kissed. 

In loam of the white cloud, in spray of the mist 

Plains of the Panjab ' Silver and gold 
Wander and wind thy Five Rivers of old ; 

Threads for the broiifercr Laid on the gown ; 

Five Milky VVa>s in a heaven dropt down. 

Plains of the P.injab ! High is the run 
Of the cup that enfolds thee ; distant and dim 
Lie thy five waterways. We .are afire 
To slake in their bounty our thirst of desire. 

Plains ol the Panjab ! blue as the sea, 

Land of the Five Rivers ! turn we to thee ; 

Leave we Himalaya, Home of the snow ; 

Indus hath called us, gladly we go. 

M Yovnc. 

Pahval, Panjab. 


ECONOMICS OF BRITISH INDIA* 


W E welcome this new priition nl Mr Sarkar’s 
well-known woik In thi< edition the book 
. . ,“®* enlarged, largel; re-wntteu, and 

oronvht up to date. A short but lUnminatini!' ebaptet 
° j r “etioluc eftecta of the war upon India at the 
end of the book will be found ueeful The Preface, 
which used to be ench a noticeable leature of the earlier 
mtioni haa teen omitted, but the general get-up of 
tte teok baa been much improved. It apeaka well 
of the publiahera that in spite of these improve¬ 
ments and the exorbitant rise in the price of paper 
and printing materials the price of the book has not 
been enhanced. 

_ ” baaed almost entirely on the ayllabna 

{"■““ilwlforthe Third Paper of B. A. Economics 
m the Caicntta anlversity. It is mainly intended 
to help the university nadergradnates to pass the 

io?/ Fo"*** Edition, 

gg-jMmsrs. M. C. Sarkar and Sons. Pp. 374. 


B A digree cminiimtion in i'-conomics, and it 
would uot be fair to judge it by but other staudaKl 
than lU utility to students, which is incontettabie 
But Ml barkar frequently makes use of his own 
powers of iibscrvution and analysis, and this raises 
the book far above the lerel ot an ordinary cram- 
book. To the general reader, the main value ol the 
book (apart from its value as a coinpendinni of much 
valuable and tiustworthy information) lies in the 
fact that in it are embodied Mr Sarkur's views on 
some of the widely discussed politico-cconomle 
questions of the day, such as the nature of the Xudiaa 
land reyenue. Protection, Home Charges, gold 
currency, etc. Mr Barker has the courage of his 
convictions and is an extremely able expoaeut of bis 
views The reader will not feel inciraed to with¬ 
hold admiration ftom him for tiie masterly' way in 
which be supports his own positions, thongh be mav 
not see eye to eye with him in everyth^. Thh 
also makes It very difficult to argue against him 
We shall now proved to examine b£ yiews on these 
solgeeta In some detail. 
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|ii^.::8«tkiit eoniiden the ditcanioo legarUag 
'.'ittie'SMare of tile iDdiao land rercaae mnely a “pro- 
war of word*.’’ He qaotet with approTal 
kfafiyiew of Campbell—wbich eeema to be ueo bit 
view 10 far ae it can be traced throngh the 
ir^Baia ofdirergent opinions cited—that the dietinc- 
: ;ilM between a tax and a rent it merely a matter of 
! v;:ttafonnt; if the land rcTeune assessment is to high 
tit to absorb the whole of the economic rent, then it 
f ti a rent, otherwise it it a tax (p. 35i). This is 
saetely thirkinjt the real point at issue and can 
' hardly be.called a tcientific explanation ol the pheno¬ 
menon. The Indian land revenue may not satisfy 
aU the canons of taxation, and it may not, in prac¬ 
tice, conform to all the requirements of the theory of 
rent Bnt it it hardly accurate to call it both a 
rent and a tax—for the distinction between the two 
it not one of degree but of kind. An assessment 
may be a rent though it does not "absorb the whole 
oftbe economic rent” In fact, it is only in countries 
where there it no friction to free competition in land— 
and tneh countries are rare—that the payment 
demanded for the use of land equals the economic 
rent In the same way, an assessment may be a 
tax, ifa heavy one, though it takes away the whole 
of tae lurplns profite. Of course we may get rid of 
the difficulty by saying, with Dastable, that the 
Indian land revenue wlongs to neither class but 
letembles the dues of a feudal lord. But apart from 
the fact that such a medimvai conception of the 
Indian land revenue is not likely to meet with the 
approval of either the Government or the people, it 
' is not strictly in harmony with the actual facta, as 
we know that feudal dues were more often levied in 
services of various kinds than in money or the pro¬ 
duce of the soil; and when these services came to be 
commnted into money payments in the later middle 
ages, rent emerged. 

The disenesion of the question of the Indian land 
Kvenne is bound up fundamentally with another 

Q uestion, vis., who it the ultimate owner of the land, 
f the gnestion of the ownership of the soil could be 
deeidsd, the problem would have been solved once 
for oil. Kent it the payment made to the owner ot 
the land by the person who uses it for the service 
. wbich it renders—it it the surplus over the total 
rxpenses of prodnetion. If the Government were the 
' owner of the land in India, land revenatT would be a 
rent, no matter whether the assessment amounted 
to the whole (as some In.dian economists say) or 
only a part (at Government apologists say) of the 
tme economic rent. If, on the other hand, the 
- people are the actual owners of the land which they 
eoltivste, land revenue is a tax, it cannot be a rent, 
os a tax is an asscasment levied by a Government 
upon the property of others, while a rent is a rcceijit 
frpa one's own property. But uiifnrtnnatcly tiic 
question of the ownerihip of land in India is not 
capable of easy solution ; there is no universally 
Tceognited enstom or tradition, and the two schools 
of Indian economic thought—one of which we may, 
for want of a better name, call the official school, 
and the other, the non-official school—generally hold 
diametrically opposite views in the matter. 

In the sbiniee of tbit snpreme test, we most try 
. to decide the question by reference to the character 
; ' and poli^ of the osteiiment itself. It seems to ns 
that the dlienitioa is not one of mere academic 
interfot, at Dr. Banetiea says (A Staify of Indian 
Sfonomka, Second Edition, p. 313), or "n profit- 
, m wnr of words,” ns Mr. Sukar pnts it (^ 354), 
, bdt]iHgwntpmetienlTnlne,ason the tme stin^ 


fic sotutien of this q'neition win depend whether the 
Indian Ooverameat con fsdrly and without nndne 
hardship claim the whole of the econofiiic rent as 
land revenue. If the land revenue ii really a rent, 
the Government is not ontr entitled to the whole 
snrplus produce of the eoii—the dedoctioos for the 
expenses of cultivation, including the remuneration 
oftbe cultivator himself, being made on a liberal 
scale—bnt should take it. For the cultivator, unless 
he holds the land he cnltivates in hie own right, can 
lay no claim to this surplns prodnee, and to allow 
him to have any share of it would be to pnt an extra 
harden in the shape of additional taxation 'upon 
thd shoulders of the non-agricnltnral classes of the 
commnnity, for which there can be no jnstification. 

In onr own humble opinion, the land revenue 
should, feom the point of view of economic theory, 
be regarded as a tax rather than as a rent; and for 
the following leasons:—The land revenne in India has 
^ways (even from long before the days of the British 
occupation of the country, vide the Imperial Gazet¬ 
teer, Vol. IV) been looked upon as a first charge upon 
the produce of the land. Now, rent cannot be a first 
charge upon the produce, it is rather of the nature 
of a/ast charge: it is a surplns, and rent does not 
emerge unless this snrplus occurs. It is, as we have 
already said, what remains over after all the other 
expenses of prodnetion (inclnding the remuneration 
of the-farmer for his own labour) have been met. If 
nothing remains over, no rent can as a rule be paid. 
But in India cultivators have always to pay the land 
revenne whether the land yields any rent or not, 
whether custom or free competition is the dominant 
feature of the locality. This shows that from the 
point of view of economic theory, the Indian land 
revenue is not of the natnre of a rent which is a last 
charge upon the produce, bnt is a tax which is a first 
charge. 

From the nniversal character of the imposition it 
also follows that the land revenue becomes, as it 
were, a part of the general expenses of the cnitivation 
of land and enters into the price of agricultural pro¬ 
duce (ride, Palgrave’s Dictionary of Political Eco¬ 
nomy). Now, a tax generally enters into and raises 
the price of the commodity upon which it is levied, if 
not its foil amount, at least by a part. But true 
rent can never do so. Economic rent is governed by 
the price of the agricultural prodnee, the price oftbe 
agricnltnral prodnee is not governed by rent. The 
Indian land revenue, by entering into the price of 
agricnltnral produce, also eatabliabes its kinship to 
rent. Besides, the fact that the Govemmeat does not 
by its own admission, even when hard pressed for 
revenue, demand the whole of the economic rent 
as land revenue—thongh as already pointed ont it 
would be jnstified in doing so and would infiict no 
hardship upon the people—bnt resorts to devious and 
wasteful methods of taxation to make good the defi¬ 
cit, seems to indicate that the Government itself does 
not, at bottom, regard the land revenne as a rent 
bnt as a tax upon agricnltaral profits or income 
which tbonld not ordinarily exceed a certain weU- 
defined maximum. 

We shall now bring this part of onr review to a 
close with an extract from Badea-Powell, by nniver- 
•al recognition the greatest antbority on the land 
tennie tyitems of British Indio. “The British Gdvs 
ernmeat hta everywhere,” he says, “conferred or 
teeognised a private right in land, and in lane areoi 
of the country—Bengu, Oadh, and the whote of 
Northern India, for example-^ has exprefoly dc- 
chuedtbe pn^rietary righti of the landlord am the 
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village owiicn. It it, tbea, impoitlMe toi»j_btoad- 
ly tiiat ^ (tate takes a rent from the landholden 
regarded ae teaante. The GoTcrnmeot ie certainlr 

sot the owner.. The utmost it does is to regard 

the land as hypothecated to itself asseenrity, in the 
last resort, fur the land revenue aseessed npon it. 

Be continues: “After the Government has so dis¬ 
tinctly conferred proprietary rights in land, any later 
use of the term 'nuiversal landlord’ applied to 
Government can only be in the natnre of a metaphor. 
The only function of a landlord that the Government 
exerciees is the general -care for the progress of the 
state, making advances to enable the cultivator to 
sink wells or eflect other improvements, advancing 
money for general agricultural purposes, suspending 
or remitting the demand for revenue owing to famine 
or calamity of seasou.” And he concludes thus: 
‘The land revenue cannot, then, be regarded as a 

rent, not even in the Raiyatwari lands. 1 should 

be inclined to regard the charge as more in the nature 
of a tax 00 agricultural incomes." (Baden-powell, 
Laud Syateiaa of British India. Quoted by Dr. 
Bauerjea in bis Study of Indian Beooomics). 

Passing on to the solqect of Protection wc find 
that Ur. Barkar is an out and out Free Trader. He 
would not even have a modified system of Protection 
for Indian industries. We ourselves are not in favour 
of Reciprocity, Imperial Preference, and other such 
devices of tb? Imperialist School, which, we believe, 
would do more harm than good to Indian interests. 
The present system of Free Trade would be preferable 
to any such newfangled scheme. But we believe that 
a moderate system of Protection, graduated to the 
needs of Indian industries, spread over a number of 
years and reduced gradnally so as to leave the coun¬ 
try again free ot all trade restrictions save those 
required for revenue purposes alter a lew decades, 
would benefit many of the Indian industries. We 
know the practical difficnlties in the way of the adop¬ 
tion of such a scheme, bnt they are not of a kind 
which a paternal government like that of India could 
not overcome. History teaches ns that Protection 
once adopted is very difficult to shake ofl; vested 
interests are created and they clamour against any 
return to the old system of Free Trade. Bnt history 
also teaches ns that few countries have been able to 
develop their industries without some form of state- 
aid, and that the temporary loss to a country is 
compensated many times over in the long run by the 
rapid growth of wealth nnder a protective system. 
We do not agree with Mr. Sarkar that the Indian 
generally is so conservative in his habits, or so great 
an exception to the general run ol human beings, 
or 10 spiritnolly-minded ot indiderent to his own 
interests, that he will not know a good thing when 
be sees it; nor is be, we believe, so inefficient or 
slovenly a worker—and ia this beliel we ate support¬ 
ed by the independent testimony of many foreigners 
who have come into daily contact with him in his 
work—that he will not be able to tarn any system of 
Protection even partially to his owa advantage. 
Almost all of ns are iamuiar with one or two >udi^ 
tries in wbieli an extra 5 p.c. wouM make all tte 
difference between extinction and vigorous life. It 
is true, as Mr. Sarkar says, that Prot^on often 
exercises a beanmbing or cramping influence upon 
industries, bnt as a rale only when the protective 
duties ore so high as to be almost prohibitive ana 
the manufacturers are confident ol their contmaance 
at tbesame high level This, and to a certain extent 
^ the tcarcity of caalAOd Iron, the two essential re 
quisites of all modern indastty, were the main sauses* 


-of'' the 'decadcBt atate' 

before 1880. (A prottttt« ffnty of TOO p.c wan 
not at all a rate thing m the 
the middle of the 19 th cehtanil- Coat 
the French iudnstries befofe the riatiH of 
century, to which oar attention is (UMP ^ Mr; 
Sarkar, stand the German indtmtfies « tt'«ay, 
whose development under a moderate protccUW 
system since the seventies of the last centary has 
been phenomenal. Of course we do not nfegii to 
imply that the entire credit of this develppmettt W 
due to protection. The Germans are a very 
sourceful and enterprising people, with wondteW 
powers of organisation, and we may be sate tbnt 
even without Protection German indnstrite would ’ 
have been in a flourishing condition to-dl^. 
very few people will deoy that Protecitoo Imt ^ 
substantially helped this development. Mr. Sarkar 
says, “List wishes to continue a moderate protectiva 
duty till his country has reached the hig&at degree 
of wealth and power and can compete on eqnal 
terms with the most advanced industrial nations 
ol the world, that is to say, till the millennium 
arrives!” (P. 326. The Italics are Mr. Sarkar’s, 
not ours). But bos not this millenniuin, for wisbiag 
whose arrival List is so blandly ridiculed, already 
arrived in Germany? Has not Germany reaebed 
“the bighest degree of wealth and powte” and 
cannot she compete to-day on equal terms with 
“the must advanced industrial nations of the 
world’’? The interminable miseries of the present 
war only make ns wish that this were not tbe ease! 

Mr. Sarkat's main arguments against the adop¬ 
tion of protection in India at present seem to be two 
in number: First, our largest and most flonrisbing 
indnstrics, such as cotton, jute, tea, and coal, he says, 
can uo longer be called youag induptries aod do not. 
reciuire protection | “pfotection ^ then .now wUl 
be an cncouragenent to slack effort and decline of 

efficieucy** (p. 822). • j i*. au au 

Mr, Sarkar scetns to have mssed altoj^tber the 
real signiffcance of protection. Protwtioniste do not 
advocate ProtwtioD for alt indnstriei p^l*isellg but 
only for those which arc unable to compete without 
Protection with foreign manufactures in the bota^ 
market. (Subsidies, bounties, rebates, etc., have often 
other cuds in view, but tlicy arc dinerent Irom true 
Protection.) Now, three of these Indian mdustnss, 
vis., jute, tea, and coal, have already a practical 
monopoly of the Indian market. Even without pro¬ 
tective duties foreign producers of t^se articlea 
cannot compete with them in India. Protection to 
them would be superfluous. An a matter of f^, 
the Government of India could not *protwt them 
even if they would, for in the absence of imports 
where would such protective duties be fevied r 
cotton stands on an entirely different footing. Here 
foreign competition is not only pment, but strong 
and wc bcUeve that a smaU duty on imports, or, 
what comes to the same thing, the removal of tte 
countervaiting excise doty, wwld materially mefit 
tbe cotton industry. It would not slacken tfort, 
but rather encourage tbe growth of cotton rnffto 
outside Bombay ano Ahmedabad wlwre the hidMtey 
IS now prlncipaJly localised. 

Mr. 8arkar*8 second argument against protectira 
ia that certain other smafler indortrSes, sadiM the 
manufacture of sugar, 

etc., suffer from such **organlc that "*theffr 

moval of these defects rathtf J* 

wbatis necessary to foster them (p. 823). It > 
true that many of these Indasteks aw . carried,on 






:^teir<ir^ mile and primitire conditiow of mann- ceeded io doing the eame la cooneirf a few decades 
.fiKdm 'wtifeh wonid in many caiet give place to or generations if her Goeernnient hod followed a 
' nodcrn and more scientific methods if the mannfnc- similar policy. And the payment which she has now 

tamrs could l» tolerably sure of making a good to make annually to foreign countries for this mis* 

.j^fit out of the change ; but the fear of foreign take or neglect constitutes a drain. Secondly, it is 
' aoinpetitinn stands in their way. it is a well known said, that tbe price which India has to pay for 
WOnomic fact that small industries cannot be carried servicea received is, in some cases (e.g., in the case of 
da as efficiently or economically as comparatively the foreign administrative agency), higher than their 
large ones ; many of these “organic defects" are such lowest market price ; and this extra payment, too, 
at are inherent in the system under which the pro- constitutes a drain. 

duction of these commodities is carried on, but but would it not be more proper to look upon it, 

would vanish if protection, by guaranteeing to the as Mr. Sarkar says, as a price which British con- 

manufacturers the prospect of good and regular n»ion inevitably entailed, a price which we most 
profits for a number of years, enabled them to intro- pr.y to get a regular and uuinterrapted supply of the 
duce tbe necessary reiorius. If protection is with- best ability from abroad ? 

held from these indnstries till they have proved their To point to the excess of India’s exports over 
fitness for it by removing all their "organic defects,” imports and say that the whole of this amount 
we should have to wait long indeed ! And when the constitutes an annual drain from the country, as is 
“organic deftos” have at last been removed, suppos- aometitnes.done, because we get no visible return for 
ing they coaid be removed, the manufacturers would it, is simply puerile ; and the only way to look upon 
probatuy turn round and ask us to keep our pro- such a statement is to regard it as a relic from the 
tection to ourselves, as they no longer Kquired its old by-gone days of classical Political Economy 
blemings. when economic goods or wealth were not iufrequent- 

Mr. Sarkar's last point is that protection, to be ly identified with tangible material objects. Nevertbe- 
effective, must be directed against Britisli goods, less, there is this element of truth in tbe statement 
since in normal years these constilute about two- that a permanent excess of a country's exports 
thirds of our total imports ; and “no reasonable over its totnl imports (including precious metals) 
man," be says, “can expect a politically dependent is a sure index of national poverty, 
country like India to be allowed to impose protec- If the industries of India bad been properly 
tive duties on British goods.” But we expect such nursed and attempts made to train up a local 
a thing, unreasonable as we may be considered to be, administrative agency, it' is possible that manjr of 
and what is more, onr expectation is being slowly but tbe stores which are obtained from Europe might 
surely fulfilled. No one can say that some of tbe now have been procured locally and an indigenons 
recent duties imposed by the Government of India, administrative agency could also have very largely 
without any countervailing excise dnties (such as tbe taken tbe place of the costly foreign agency, espe- 
tobacco and the cotton duties,) are pure revenue cially in the lower administrative posts, withoat 
(Inties, or that they have not mainly bit the British any perceptible sacrifice of efficiency in tbe country’s 
manufacturer. These measures should have knocked administrative maebinety. The industrial develop 
the bottom oat of Mr. Wkar’s belief. ment would also have increased the country's wealth 

We now come to tbe question of the Home and resources, enabling it to contribute more 

Charges, Here we are glad to find ourselves in substantially to public and railway loans. The 
general agreement with Mr. Sarkar’s views. Tbe portion of the Home Charges which represents 
jmblemnftbe Home Charges is at bottom a very payments for such services (whether of men, money, 
aimpleoneiagood deal of heatedcontroversy that has or materials) is a true economic drain. But its 
raged round it in the past has been merely the result amount is quite indeterminate; what proportion 
of confusion of issues. We borrow certain snms of it bears today to the total volume of the Home 

money for the construction of onr railways, irriga- Charges cannot be ascertained a priori, for the 

tion works, and for other purposes from time to conditions which would hare made its payment 
time in England ; we engage every year the services unnecessary have not been realised, 
of a number of Bnropeans to carry'on tbe administra- If-v represents tbe total Home Charges, and 
tion of tbe country in its various branches and for j the portion of the Home Charges which consti- 
its military defence ; we purchase annually a certain tutes payments for services which we could not 
amount of goods abroad to meet the requirements have reasonably expected to obtain ia the country 
of onr admiuUtratian. Now, as long os wc continue at this moment, then the anunal drain>x-y. 
to jinrebase foreign goods and to requisition tbe That there has been a draiafrom tbe country 
services of forciga men and money, we must be pre- in this sense for a coasiderable number of years past, 
pared to pay their due price. Koreigners will not let there can be no reasonable manner of doubt, 
ni have these things for love, and onr payment, if it Referring to tbe portion of the Home Charges which 
does not exceed the market price of the commodities represents payments for stores and for interest on 
cannot properly be regarded in the nature of a drain, loans contracted abroad, Mr. Sarkar says, “This 
It is a fair price for a fair service rendered. Where, portion of (be expenditure could have been avoided 
then, does tne question of drain come in ? First, it only if all our public and railway loans had been 
is said, that we have been too long dependent on raised in India and BngUsb-made stores replsced 
foreign countries for men, money and materials. Tbe things manufactured in India, both of which snpposi- 
Government should have long ago taken active steps tious are impossible.” (p. 281). It is one thing to 
to have these things produced in India. A national say that India could not have raised aff her loans 
goyernment like that of Japan, for instance, thotmfa. in India (few countries are able to do this) and that 
at first dependent, like India, on foreign countries for things manufactured in India could not have wbolh 
ita snppliet, has by stTCnnous exertions succeeded, in replaced—for that is, we believe, Mr. Sarkar's 
course of a few years, in fireeing itself very largely meaning—English-made storei (no country todav is 
fcom such dmndence. India, a country of modi altogether self-eontained), and quite another thing 
taryer aatural resources, would certainly have sue- to say that she could not have shown any advaacy 
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«t iiR in tbue direetiont If the Indian Oovcrnnient 
bad not followed a policy of drift, we verily believe 
that her many defect! notwithstanding India 
would today have given a much better aoconnt 
of herself 

On the sntgect of a Gold CurrcOLy for India 
Mr Sarkar’s views have to be gathered mainly 
from hi! criticism of the argnments oi the opponents 
of the measnre, and here we aie compellcu to p ise, 
much against onr will, as critic’s critic, where we 
happen to differ from him The first objection 
urgM against the introduction of a gold enrren y 
in India (we give the argnments in the order in 
which they appear in Mr harkar’s book, pp 
et seq) \a that the great m ij >r ty ot the Indian 
monetarv transactions are for viiy sin ill sums 
the people being to pour, and cuusci|aently gold 
coins are nnsnitable as a cuitency fii India To 
this Mr Sarkar says "sovereigns cannot be a 
popular cuirency of daily use in our coniitry, be 
cause a sovereign represents Rs 15 wliieb is too 
large and inconvenient a nnit foi the needs ot 
ordinary Indians Gold coins c in come into pupulat 
use only in sm til 5 rupee pieces (p 10b) At the 
very next page, howeeer, we read ‘ Inquiiies made 
by Government in 1911 showed that m the Panjab 
and Bombay soaereigns are freely accepted by the 
peasants as the price of their ciops and remain in 
active circulation as currenev’ If sivereigns arc 
“freely accepted ' by evt n peasants and 'remain in 
active circulation as enricncy” among them how 
can Mr S irkar say that gold coins can come into 
popular use only m small i rupee pieces " that is to 
say, when they are so small as to be almost inv,sibte 
to the naked eye’ It may be said that the peasants 
of Bombay and the Punjab who freely use sovc 
reigns aie comparatively well to do people but 
so are also Bnglishmen at ‘home who use sovereigns 
in the daily transactions of life Ihe gold sovereigns 
IS not 'apopulai enneney ofdaily use even timing 
' ordinary ’ Giigltshmeit, though the Gnglish people 
are the richest in the world Ihe mass ot the 
English people, such as working class men earning 
wages ot fromJLltndOs a week, always pieferto 
have their wages paid iii silver, and the gold sove 
reign is to them an object of almost as great a 
Inxuiy as it is to the ordinary Indian Bnt that 
has not led England to demonetise g ild The 
various kin& of mohun, pagodas, etc , which used 
to circulate pretty freely in India before the East 
India Company made the 18)5 silvei lupee the 
sole unlimited legal tender coin, had nut, most of 
them, a less intrmsic value than the English gold 
sovereign The extensive circulation of the ten 
rupee note also leads ns to believe that the sovereign 
IS not a com of too high a denomination for circula 
tion in India In fact, it was largely the fear of 
ihe sovereign proving too strung a rival to the ten 
rupee note that led the Chamberlain Commission 
to oppose the introduction of a gold currency m 
India 

The second argument of the opponents of the 
gold currency has reference to the hoarding habits of 
the Indian people It is said that m the event of 
the adoption of a gold currency much of the gold 
wontd thus pass out of circulation altogether 
There is a deal of tiulh in this statement, bnt it 
appbes with almost equal force to the existing 
silver currency Besides there is plenty of evidence 
to show that the popular pcssion for hoarding is 
passing away, and with the opening up of new 
opportunities of safe mvestment, whether m banks 


or in industrial undertakings, it nay be confident^ 
expected that very eooa it will be a thing of the 
past “Moreover," as Mr Sarkar very rightly 
points ont, “it IS a mistake to inppose that hoards 
are for ever withdrawn from citcnlation i the money 
IS often drawn out and need in time of need." The 
milting down of the gold come for the making of 
jewelrj, etc , might be stopped, or at least coasidera* 
bly reduced, by punitive legislation 

Thirdly, it is urged that gold corns will UOt be 
an addition to the existing volumi ui the country’s 
rnrremy bnt will meicty ripticc notes in active 
circnlation, which wuld be no gun bnt rather a 
retrogressiou from tbi idtal currency nitem. Mr. 
Saikar says that this vitw nt Messrs Emdsay and 
kevnes “iolluws Kicaido an I is "verr sound” (ja 
d08j One wondets how a min of Mr Sarkan 
sottiid schoiaiship came to overtook the fallacy 
underlying the nigumiiit Ricardo nowhere says 
that an ide il cut reni v is a paper cnrreacy repre 
seating a token silver i uin like the lupte (forithat 
IS what tbeiupci n illy is) Uisvicw of an ideal 
cuircncy w is very diliircnt as everyone who hae 
leid his writings on inrrency questions knows. 
According to Kteardo the best curreniy was a paper 
currency which rcpiescntcd an iqraaf va/ae of gold ot 
silver bulli m I^t us qu lU ont or (wo passages 
from his book \ inrnno is in its most pel mt 
St itc ' says he, wlien it consists wholly of paper 
money, bat ol piper mum} of an equal value with 
the gold which it profei'a.i to represent The use of 
paper taste id of gild substitutes the cheapest m 
place oi the most expensive medium, and enables the 
country, without loss to any individual, to exchange 
all the gold which it before nsed for this purpose 
for raw matenak, utensils, and food , by the use 
of which both <ts weilth and its enjoyments are 
increased ' (gain “Ezpciience shows that neither 
a state noi a hank ever have bad the unrestricted 
power of issuing pijier money without abasing that 
power in all states, thereto re, the issue or paper 
money ought to be nndei some ebcck and contrid 
and none seems so piupei lor that purpose as that 
of subjecting the issuers ol paper money to the 
obligation of paying then notes either la gold com 
or bullion ” Ihe currency system of India must 
pass through many stages before it can hope to 
reach the ideal of Ruardo s dream I irst, the 
country must have a standard gold currency m place 
of the present token stiver currency secondly, 
the paper currency of the country must be made to 
represent the standard gold coins instead of token 
silver rupia:s, lastly, the paper ruriency reserve to 
back this paper money most be held m gold or bar 
silver (preferably the former), and not mainly m 
rupees as at present It is only when these reforms 
have been introduced that the popnlor snspicion 
of the papei currency is likely to vanish entirely and 
paper can be expected to take the place of metallic 
currency to tfae extent that it has done, for instance, 
m the continent of Europe or in U S A 

The neat argument says that a gold cnrrency 
would involve the immediate conversion of crores of 
silver rnpees into gold and the coat of this conver* 
Sion would ruin the Indian Government Mr 
Sarkar's reply to this aigumcnt (p SOS) it rather 
feeble He says "MacLeod has clearly Mown that 
no government is under an obligation to convert 
Its subsidiary token coinage into gold to an nnbmited 
extent on demand ’ This is quite tme if large 
quantities of token coma, which are ixot Inlltooi 
tender, are presented for conversion at a time Bnt 
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. m>4o aotiwtiow the goTenunent of tmj eoaottj 
irell decline to cooTert them if thecoini 
'JMt piWeiited in email parcete ao ae to be well within 
^ HBit of their legal tender. li; on the other band, 

Oovernment fixee a time limit for euchcouTer- 
at Mr. Sarkar aeemi to tuggeit, there it tare 
;9lo be tnch a rnn on the treaaurwa that the scheme 
«9I immediately collapse. We believe there it a 
. tbncb easier lolntion of the difficulty than that 
propoted by Mr. Sarkar. The Government of India 
W for tometime past been accnmulating the profits 
of its rupee coinage (about 6aa in every rupee 
coined, in normal timet) in the Gold Standard 
Spterve. When the country has a gold standard 
(internally at well at for external purposes, and not 
M at pretent. for external purposes alone), this 
Reterre will be unnecessary. Let it be utilised in 
demonetiliog rupees. 

The fiifth and last important argument of the 
opponents of the gold currency is that India is a 
debtor countiy, she has absorbed large quantities 
of foreign capital and during a financial or political 
e^is foreign capitalists would withdraw their 
capital from India in gold and thus leave her 
qnlte denuded of her gold currency. Gold 
currency would then be a mere name, a 
fttree, a shadow without the substance, a busk 
without the grain within. An argument like 
^is may serve at a bugbear to frighten children 
bnt is hardly sufficientiy ingenious to terrorise 
grown op meo. India is not the only country with 
large investments of foreign capital nor is she the 
only conotry which has to face such crises. She can 
eainly pnt a stop to a large drain of gold, should 
the be threatened with one (which is by no means 
certain and can at best take place only at excep¬ 
tionally rare intervals), by restricting or forbidding 
its export, as other countries do when they happen 
to find theinfclves in similar difficulties. Besides, not 
much gold really leaves a country in this way. What 
the foreign capitalists and creditors of India would 
do would be to try to sell their Indian seenrities to 
otbeis ; and, in times of crisis, when sellers are many 
and purchasers williug to pay a good price few, 
this IS by no means an easy job. It is only when 
the people of India are the purchasers of these 
teenrities—though not even then in every case—that 
gold might conceivably flow out of the country. 
When our currency has been assimilated to that of 
the rnt of the world, our exchange difficulties will 
also the same as the rest of the world has to 
liM, mote or less. Bat it will not be necessary to 
prop up by innumerable checks and balances an 
artlmu system like the present. 

One very’important reason why India should 
. have an oatomaiic gold cnrrency is the argent need 
r of putting a stop to the abnormal rise in general 
pticts that has taken place in recent years in the 


country—a- rise not rivalled (before this world- 
shaking war came to tnm tbii^ topsyturvy) b^ 
that of any gold-using coantry in the world. It is 
a geueralfy admitted economic fact that wages, 
etc., do not rise as hast or in the same proportion os 
prices and that high prices entail more or less hard¬ 
ship on every doss of the society except the fortunate 
few to whom money is no consideration. The 
Price Committee’s Report notwithstanding, we have 
no hesitation in ascribing a Jaige share of the 
responsibility for this recent rite in India to the 
existing currency system—a system which makes it 
profitable to increase the volume of currency and 
its reduction, through the operation of normal 
forces (such as melting, export, etc.), impossible. 
The volume of Indian currency-in rupee and paper- 
increased by something like 60 px. daring tne first 
decade of this century ; and one would be bold to 
assert that during the same period there has been 
a corresponding rite in the country’s business 
capacity. 

The statistics throughout the book have generally 
been brought to date. But in some cases there are 
serious oversights which detract largely from their 
ralnc. Take, for instance, the very important 
statistics of national wealth and national income 
(p. 185). The figures given by Mr. Sarkar ate for 
the year 1901, though much later figures are avail- 
abl^ Mr. Edgar Crammund, a well-known antbori- 
ty on such questions, estimates ( Vide, The Statistical 
Journal, (nly, 1914, and The Quarterly Rtskw, 
October, 1914) the ‘national’ wealth of the whole 
of the British Empire jnst before the war at about 
£ 95,000 millions and its ’nationat’ income at over 
£3,500 millions. In the same journals, he estimates the 
national wealth of U. K. (1913) and Germany (1912) 
at.£16,500 millions and £ 15,000 millions, respective¬ 
ly, and their national income respectively at £ 2,140 
millions and £ 2,000 millions, giving an average in¬ 
come of £ 47 per head in U. K. and £ 30 per head in 
Germany. In Tie Nincteenti Century for Angnst, 
1912, Mr. Crammond gives detailed statistics of the 
national wealth aod national income of the principal 
component parts of the British Empire including 
British India. He estimates the national wealth 
of British India at £ 3,600 millions and its national 
income at £ 608 millions., which gives an average 
annual income per head of the popolatioa of about 
£ 2'5, the same as in 1901. The statistics seem to 
prove cunclnsively (always assuming, however, 
that they arc accurate) that while duriim the 
decade 1901—11 in every other part of the British 
Empire there has been a considerable increase in 
people's incomes, India is the only part of the 
Empire which shows no signs of increased prosperity. 

P. C. BXNBajBB. 


ON AN INDIAN IMAGE FOUND IN JAPAN 

By W. W. Pbarsom. 

I N a remote temple on the slopes of a still on its face and bands. Seated cross- 
monntam on tiie west coast of Japan legged upon a lotus, an inscrutable smile 
I foni^ an old Indian JmaK. It was pla^red on its face. A tiara set with tor- 
;aMm (rf bronze with traces of rich gold qaoise, jade and coral crowned its head, 
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armlets and girdle studded with gems 
encircl^its limbs, and in its hands were 
mystic symbols of Ancient India. On its 
golden brow was the sign oi enlightenment, 
the third eye of inner vision. To its ex¬ 
quisite grace of form was added the magic 
of an arrested movement, filled with the 
mnsic of the eternal spheres. The very 
fingers of the hands expressed the joyous 
rhythm of motion and peifect poise. 

As I looked at it 1 tnought of its pa4t 
and wondered what marvels it had seen 
in its travels from the Holyland of Asia 
across Himalayan mountains, high table¬ 
lands of Tibet, dusty deserts of Western 
China till at last, after what changes of 
scene, it reached the shores of Japan to 
rest in one of the temples dedicated to the 
worship of the Buddha. Through the 
centuries it has watched and waited, 
accepted the worship of men of difierent 
lands, heard the vows of heroes and Hsten- 
eA to the weeping of despair and the sighs 
of sorrow. 

Wrought in bronsse by a Hindu devotfc, 
carried maybe by a pnest who wished to 
take beyond the barrier oi the high moun¬ 
tains of the North a symbol of his 
country’s worship, it perhaps paused in its 
journey in some Chinese city, thence to be 


carried to the shores of the island which 
stands at the gateway of the East. 

What message has this relic of ancient 
days, with the light of devotion still visible 
in the grace of its curves and the dawning 
of a hidden hope shining in its golden 
smile ? It speaks of a great fact, a fact 
which has moulded the nistoiy of the past, 
and will mould too the hutory of the 
future. It proclaims the great truth of 
the living unity of Asm, a unity which 
depends not upon outer circumstances or 
the power of temporal rulers, hut upon the 
invisible bonds of spiritual kinship, bonds 
which no changes of outer environment can 
break and no apparent disunion can sever. 

In Japan, the land of synthesis and of 
national unity, this symbol of a wider 
unity, inner and not outer, spiritual and 
not material has a deep significance. It 
speaks of her past when she drew from 
India and from China her daily life. It 
speaks also oi her Inture, that destiny 
which is in the hands oi the gods when she 
shall give back that which she has received 
and realise again that Asia is one and not 
divided. And when that destiny is accom¬ 
plished this ancient image will perhaps still 
sit and smile and dream of the past, which 
is one with pa'sent and with future. 


AMERICAN HELP FOR INDIAN STUDENTS 


A n Indiaa ttndeot planning to enter a college ui 
America has man; qaeetions to ask. He wanti 
to know ' What univer^itj iliall I choose for my 
edncation ^ Howmanyyears will it take me to get 
my degree ? Where shall 1 find enitable accomoda¬ 
tion ? Theic and many other qneitiono, which con¬ 
front a prospective student, are cheerfullv answered 
by the Hindusthan Association of Ainericn 

The Association is a voluntary organization with 
branches at most of the leading centres of education 
in America The President of the sucietr, who has an 
Intimate knowledge of the conditions of life in different 
parts of the Republic, conducts an unofficial bnrean 
of information He, with the assistance of other 
officers, makes it his hnslnest to collect data from 
various colleges and iinivertitin concerning their 
educational facilitiet. And when a student applies 
for advice or information, the President helps him the 
best he knows how. 

A notable instance of the desire of the Association 
to render efficient service to Indian students Is seen 
in the fonnding of a Loan Fund. Since the retonreei 
ofaatndent mo; «offletiffies ran short toward the 


end of the college year, or his allowances may fail to 
teach him from home m time, the society tries to 
tide him over a hard period by a little advance of 
money For lack of proper financial support this 
phase of the work, however, is not so well developed 
os It might be 

No one need imag'nc from this that the Hindos- 
than Association is a charitable organization 
engaged in giving away money to needy people. It 
has no money to give, .illhuugh it has some to loan. 
The Association is only prepaied to furnish gratis all 
the information that bonafide students in India may 
desire The cost of hying is now so high in toe 
United States that no one sfaoold think of coming 
here without a steady allowance from home of, at 
least, a hundred mpeet a month. The days whM a 
student eonld earn ins way throngh collet ore gone. 
Under tbr new Immigration Laws, no itndeflt from 
India Will be allowed to land in America who has I 
not a visible sonice of income from Hindusthan. 

It may be mentioned in parenthesis that the 
Association is most emphatically on edaeational, 
not a politlcai, organisation whatsoever. Prom mj 
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penonal knowledge of the working* of the Atsocia- 
tion M it* first ex-President, I can affirm with 
ntmoit certainty that the end* and object* of the 
leaders of the movement are simply and solely to 
look after the interests of the Indian students, and 
that the Hiudustban Association with its score or 
more of branches is strictly a non-sectarian, non¬ 
partisan, and non-political body- 

The Association is not only promoting the educa¬ 
tional interests of Indian students in the United 
States, but it is doing a splendid missionary work in 
fostering cordial rdations between America and 
India. To this end, the local chapters give public 
programs and enlighten American audiences on the 
present-day conditions in Bindnsthan. Sometimes, 
the representatives ot the Association visit other 
clubs and societies, and discuss Indian cnlturc and 
civilisation from the angle of an Indian. Moreover, 
the central organization ot the society, which has 
its own printing plant, publishes a monthly period¬ 
ical known as The Hiudasthance Siudeat Just now 
the enterprising editor of The Stuilcai, A, C. Chakra- 
varty, has published a useful pamphlet known as 
"Education in the United States of America.” It 
gives valuable information on such subjects as 
American system of education, the beat way to come 
to America, cost of living, trading American colleges 
and nniversilies, medical education, dress and 
equipment, and other related topics. The book can 
be had from the editor ot The Stadent Urbana, 
Illinois, for 2As. 6P. Publications, such as these, 
help to interpret India to America and America to 
lama. They inevitably tend to roll away misunder¬ 
standings, and pave the way to mutual appreciation 
of Indian and American life. 

Perhaps the greatest single achievement of the 
AssociatioD was the International Hindnsthanee 
Students’Covention held under the auspices of the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition in San 
Francisco, 1915. The Convention, which had a three- 
day session, met right in the famous Festival Ball of 
the Exposition. It is also a matter of patriotic pride 


to note that the Hindustbon Association was inttru- 
mental in securing an Inffion booth in the Palace of 
Varied Industries on the Exposition grounds. 
Here were exhibited worki of high-elaig 
Indian arts and industries. Never before in the 
bistoty of international expositions had Hindnstban 
taken such an independeut part among the nations 
of the world. To tw sure, India had some share in 
the World's Fairs at Paris and at St. Louis; but 
on those occasions India was not represented by the 
Indians and for the Indians. India was made to 
appear os a toil to somebody else’a dog. In the 
Praama-Pacific Exposition India appeared on her 
own account. .And as a fitting recognition of the 
role played in this great festival of nations, the 
Bindnsthan Association was presented by the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition with a commemora¬ 
tive bronze medal. Indians in America can now lift 
their heads high in pride and greet the world as men. 

Such, iu brief, arc some of the activities of the Bln- 
dustbnn Association. It is now peculiarly fortunate 
in having Doctor Kafiddin Ahmed as its President. 
Doctor Ahmed, who is employed in the responsible 
position of a dentist in the Forsyth Dental infirmary 
ot Boston, is a tireless worker for the welfare of 
Indians in America, lie places the services of the 
Association unreservedly at the disposal of tlinse who 
may need them. They are yours lor the mere asking. 
"The Ilmdusthau .Vssociatioii,’’ said President Ahmed 
to me the other day, "is simply another phase of the 
cosoiupolitan instinct of the Indian students. They 
look npon the whole world as a granary of knowledge 
to be ransacked in order to usher in the India of to¬ 
morrow. To accomplish this we need the active 
help of our people at home Send out students, more 
students, and yet more students ; there is room for 
them all in American universities." 

Sduhinoba. Bose, u. a., Pb. d. 
Iowa City. Lecturer in Poltliral Science in the State 
U. 8. A. University of Iowa. 


RUINS OF YIJAY.ANAGAR 

By Shirley. 


I N the neighbourhood of Bcllary, South 
India, there stand the remains of what 
was at one time the large.st and most 
powerful empire under the Hindu kings, 
that of Vijayanagar. Of its grandeur in 
the days of its power we have very descrip¬ 
tive accounts by the old embassies from 
the European courts, Paes, Nuniz, and 
others. Abdnr Rassack an ambassador 
from Persia, says, “The City of Vijaya¬ 
nagar is such that the pupil of the eye has 
never seen a place like it and the ear of 
intelligence has never been informed that 
thm ever existed anything to equal it in 


the world.” Another account states, “The 
streets and sijuares are very wide, they are 
constantly filled with an innumerable 
crowd of all nations and creeds. There is 
infinite trade in the cit^.” Paes, a 
Portuguese who visited Vijayanagar in 
1520 gives a picture in his chronicles, of 
the city at the height of its power under 
Krishna Deva, the greatest of all its kings. 
“What 1 saw seemed to me as large as 
Rome and very beautiful to the sight; there 
were many groves ot trees within it, and 
manycoudmts of water which flow into 
the midst of it, and in places there are 




rhe TmipU 

lakes, and the king has close to his palace 
a palm grove and other rich beanngtRcs 
The people in this city are countkss in 
number so much so that T do not wish to 
write it down for fear it should be thought 
fabulous.” 

The royal state of the king is a constant 
source of wonder to these visitors and 
while we are bound to take the ntinilHrs 
they give with some reserve, wc arc obliged 
to accept their combined testimony to the 
wondeml grandeur of the Kingdom “1 he 
king is more powerful than all the kings of 
India. He takes to himself 12000 wives of 
whom 4000 follow him on foot wherever 
he may go and are employed solely in the 
service of the kitchen. A like number, more 
handsomely equipped, ride on horseback. 
The remainder are carried by men in litters, 
of whom 2000 or 3000 are selected as his 
wives on condition that at his death they 
shall voluntarily bum themselves with 
him, which is conmdered a great honour 
for them.” His army is said to have num¬ 
bered over one million footsoldiers, and 

8894-6 
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The Stone Cur 


one thousand elephants” m their size re- 
semblini^ mountains and in their iorni 
resembling devils. “When the king went 
into battle he was dressed in most 
elaborate armour” riding on his golden 
saddle, he wears a habit embroidered witli 
sapphires and on his pointed head dress a 
large diamond , he also carries a suit ol 
gold armour inlaid with sapphires and 
three swords mounted in gold ” 

During the period of 250 years the 
hordes of the Muhammadans were pre¬ 
vented from overrunning Southern Indi.s 
by the forces of the Hindu power, united 
under the Vijayanagar kings. Previous 
to the existence of this Empire, Southern 
India had been dominated by the ancient 
Hindu dynasties, the Cholas, Pandiyans, 
and Hoysalas. The foundation of the 
Vijayanagar Empire in 1336 was the re¬ 
sult of the combination of three states, 
Warangal, Dwarasamudra, and Anegundi, 
and quickly developed into power as the 
near approach of the Muhammadans de¬ 


manded ail united front on the part of the 
Hindu kingdoms. Under Mahmud the 
Miihammad.in kingdom had become a 
great powei and threatened to add the 
kingdoms of the South to their conquests. 
The History of Vijayanagar is the history 
of a lir.ive attempt to stem this almost 
irresistible tide 

After Its foundation by two brothers, 
Hanfiar,! and Rukka, the city rapidly 
developed until it included practically aU 
the kingdoms of South India. In 1566 A.D. 
the decisive battle of Talikote was fought 
and the power of Vijayanagar vras com¬ 
pletely broken. Kama Raja raised an 
army of one million men and 2000 
elephants. At a discharge of copper coins 
from the guns of the alli^ Muhammadan 
kings hundreds of Hindus fell dead while 
an infuriated eleph int dashing near the 
king caused the bearers to drop the palan¬ 
quin in which he was seatra. He was 
taken prisoner and his he,iul was sitruck ofi 
his body. Tirumala, the sole survivor of 
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the three brothers, fled with 500 elephants further and has remained at Ilolnlu ever 
laden with treasure equal to one hundred since. 

million sterling. The next day the place The Palace Buildings were erected on a 
was looted and within five months the large .scale and evidences are still to be 
whole was a mass of ruins. “Never per- seen of their former grandeur. The Ele- 
haps in the history of the world has such phant Stables, the Council Chamber, the 
havoc been wrought, and wrought so Public ufflccs are still in a good state of 
suddenly on so splendid a city; teeming preservation and give the visitor some 
with a wealthy and industrial population idea of the state of the Royal Household in 
one day, and the next seized, pillaged and the days of their power. Several watch 
reduced to ruins amid scenes of savage towers were built to overlook the enclosure 
massacre and horrors beggaring descrip- and were doubtless used as a means of 
tion.” _ defence. 

There is a potable temple on the out- The Dasara Dibba, or Mahanavami 
skirts of the dty proper, Anantasainagudi derives its name from the fact that the 
Temple, having a peculiar inner shrine, platform was used at the nine days’ feast 
oblong in shape with a corresponding called Dasara, when the king viewed the 
jengthy platform for the reception of the festivities in the grounds below. The 
Mol. The idol dever took up its residence mural carvings round the basement are 
here and a story is told to explain this of great interest, representing the shoot- 
somewhat extraordinary event. The iiig of black buck, ladies dancing in 
temple w'as built by one of the kings of diaphanous skirts, rows of elephants and 
Vijayanagar for the image of Anantasena. other animals. In one of the panels show- 
A man was sent to conduct it to its home ing a hunting scene, a cross is carved, 
but the god agre^ to go only on condi- clearly a later addition. It would be 
tion the man did not look back to see if interesting to know whether this emblem 
tbe idpl were following. But the man’s of Christianity is due to the Portuguese 
curiosity was too great to be overcome; who at this time were so powerful at 
he looked back and the idol refused to go court. In the near vicinity of the palace 
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Anant iSciinagiidi Templi 

Mclosure is the Haraia Ramaswamy 
letnple with its famous stone carvings of 
Kenes from the Ramaj ana 
Kj the dtstiuetivc power of the 

Mnnaromadaii kings tan be seen on every 
side But in no plate is that seen more 
than in the beautiful temple of Vitthala- 
Bwami, This temple was so beautiful that 
the image of Vittoba, for whom it was 


prepared would not take up 
ms habitation there owing 
to its grandeur being of so 
overwhelming a nature. It 
has been described as the 
“most ornate of all the re¬ 
ligious edifices of the king¬ 
dom ” Ther^ is now scarce¬ 
ly a carving that has not 
been defaced. The stone 
car in the enclosure of the 
temple is of particular 
sact^ness, and not a few 
devotees repair to it and 
turn round the wheels, hop¬ 
ing thereby to gain merit. 
It is believed that the car 
IS cut out of solid stone. 

Of especial interest are 
the Sati stones which arc 
to be seen near one of the 
temples. For ages it was 
the custom of the widows 
to immolate themselves on 
the death of their husbands, 
thus satisfying that craving 
foi saciihce which has in 
all agis characterised Hindu 
womanhood. A Christian 
Oovernment has wisely 
abolished the practice and 
made such self-destruction 
illcg.*!! 

As the traveller visits 
these luins and Lasts his eye 
ovei the scattered remains of 
this once glorious city the 
lessons of history are forcib¬ 
ly impressed upon him. A 
united nation was able to 
hold its own through a long penod <rf 
stress and to gam almost unprecedented 
wealth 1 he abuse of that power caused 
her downfall. The truth that “Righteous¬ 
ness alone exaltcth a nation” is the lesson 
of this great empiie to the world, for the 
neglect of these Inw’s bv which God has 
ordained nations shall M ruled was the 
pnmary factor in its downfall. 
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THEORIES OF THE EVOLUFIONOF KINGSHIP AMONG 
THE INDO-ARYANS 

By Narendra Nath Law, m. a, b. l, Premchand RoyoHANo Scholar. 


XIII. 

SECTION V (Continued) 

D{U) 

Trk first group or instancbs criticized. 
OW, as to the first group, which com¬ 
prises two instances, viz, a person 
among the Dinkas of the Upper Nile 
became the richest and the most esteemed 
and dreaded chief of the kii tribe through 
his skill in ventriloquism, by which roars of 
fierce animals were made to emanate from 
a cage testifying to their stay there to guard 
the house of the ventriloquist. The other 
instance relates that the rain-maker almost 
invariably becomes a chief in the Lendu 
tribe of Central Africa.* 

Dr. Frazer appears to argue from the 
premises that because the ventriloquist and 
the rain-maker have risen to chicfships in 
two particular savage societies at the present 
moment, the public mauicians of whom they 
are types must have done so in the particular 
stage of revolution of human societies when 
monarchy came into existence giving rise to 
a theory applicable by its logical extensions 
to a good many civilized societies of modem 
times also. It is a far cry from the condi¬ 
tions of two savage societies of the present 
time to the many societies brought within 
the application of the theory, separated as 
they are by ages and, in some cases, by ex¬ 
tensive spaces. Before making an applica¬ 
tion of this sort, we should note the following 
points 

D (u) a. 

Does tbb colloUXtion or soaoLooicat els- 

MBRTS IH THE FRESBHT SAVAOB SOCIBTIES 
RBPRBSIllf TUB SAME OR SIMILAR 
COLLOCATIOK TKERSOF IX A 
PARTICULAR EPOCH OF 
TBS RHIOTB PAST ? 

Is it certain that the present savage 
societies, or even the lowest savages now 
noticeable, represent the same or similar 

t See the firstiRtaup of initaocu in Sec. HI, 


collocation of sociological elements as thow 
of remote antiquity, and in the present case, 
of that particular epoch when the primitive 
political oiganizations were being replaced 
by monarchies ? I do not mean to say that 
the aforesaid savage societies do not preserve 
in them customs and institutions that had 
their origin in the remote past *, 1 want it 
to be clearly understood that what I desire 
to be sure about is, can it be asserted that 
the customs or institutions, beliefs or supers¬ 
titions of the existing almriginal societies, 
to whatever spheres of mental or sociological 
activities they might belong, and in what¬ 
ever state of development or d^neration 
they might be, are in the same or similar 
state of relative progress or decay as thqr 
were in a particular epoch of antiquity ? Is 
it not possible that some of them though 
now seen side*by side did not come into 
being at all in the particular epoch, though 
the others were then existing ? Is it not 
true that the societies though now compara¬ 
tively stationary were at one time more 
changeful and dynamic? 

It dobs not ; and public maoic mav noi' 

HAVB BEBN EXISTENT AT ALL WHIN 

KINGSHIPS FIRST CAME INTO BEING. 

If this be conceded, we should admit 
that though in the two cases now under 
discussion, the ventriloquist, and the rain¬ 
maker are reported to have risen through 
public magic to chieiship, the practice of 
this class of magic as a profession may not 
at all have developed at the time when the 
political organizations of the savages were 
txing replaced by monarchies through the 
non-magician methods of kingship. It is 
one thing to assert that the customs and 
institutions of the extant savage societies 
are old or very old, and another to make, as 
in the present case, a particular political 
phenomenon dependent upon and synchron¬ 
ous with a particular socio-magical pheno¬ 
menon. 
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D. {it), b. 

Ds. Fsazbr's magicians are not magicians 
FROPEM BUT CONSCIOUS* DECEIVERS. 

Are the so-called magicians of Di. 
Frazer, who at last become successful in 
competition with their fellow practitioners in 
their endeavour to rise to the throne, really 
magicians ? There are hona-fiit magicians in 
piimitive societies who honestly believe in 
their own supernatural powers. But they 
lag behind in the competition. The persons 
who aspire to the throne, and are likely to 
me^ with success, or ultimately do so, are 
of quite a different stamp. They are “cons¬ 
cious deceivers,’’ and “intelligent rascals," 
their success varying with the ri^uishness 
they can bring to Mar upon their clients.* 

In the first of the two illustrations noticed 
before, the “magician’ is nothing but a cheat 
imposing upon and terrorizing bis credulous 
fellows principally by ventriloquism. The 
successful “magicians’’ are not m^icians 
proper but impostors, who take to public 
magic as a convenient cloak to conceal their 
real character and acquire pelf and power 
from behind the disguise. If mere deception 
be the central principle that ultimately 
procures kingship for the men through whom 
^ It operates, and public magic be but a make- 
shiit to guise its evil nature and make it 

If deception be thp central operatino 

PRINCIPLE AND PUBLIC MAGIC A MOKR 
D1S0UL<-E, there CANNOT RE A THXKY 
OF KIN(»HIP UNTIL CERTAIN 
QUESTIONS ARE SATISFAC¬ 
TORILY ANSWERED. 

appear decent and respectable, it need not 
have taxed Dr. Frazer's genius and industry 
to convince us of the existence <>f the 
principle, access as it has to all quarters, 
perhaps at all times, in some of the primitive 
aspirants to kingship. But even here the 
uestion is whether it operated as the only 
ominant force, or mixed with other forces 
which occupied the principal position, and 
whether it could be incarnate as the aforesaid 
dominant force in the public magician whose 
very existence at the time of the origin of 
kingship is doubtful. Until these questions 
are satisfactorily answered, deception cannot 
be made into a theory. 


So MANV CASES OF TRANSFORMATION OF THE 
ROGUISH MAGICIAN-KINC,-AN IMPOSSIBILITY. 

D (»V) C. 

It apears unnatural that in so man; 
cases, the roguish nature of the “magician*' 
would be transformed into its opposite ni 
his accession to the throne. Such transfoi 
mations may happen in exceptional ca.ses 
but cannot be the general rule. In 
mnfirmation of the atove view, Julius 
Caesar and Augustus are cited by Dr. Frazei 
as two of the most conspicuous examples. 
To be thus transformed presupposes that 
the better side of the character shouli^ be 
exceptionally strong though kept in abeyance 
for a while and that it would be able to 
assert itself at the very period when stronger 
and additional influences come into oppera- 
tion by the obtainment of the royal office 
with all its attendant allurements. The 
higher nature instead of being able to rise 
up is very likely to be drawn down to the 
lower depths of evil. Caesar and Augustus 
may have had their better side strong in 
them, but they as examples of the peculiar 
combinations of good and evil are rare at all 
times and all places. Character of their stamp 
cannot be expected in every chief that devel¬ 
oped out of a so-called magician among the 
sava.es, and such chiefs were not a few 
according to Dr, Frazer. 

A MAGICIAN PROPER NEED NOT ASPIRE TO 

KINGSHIP. 

D(m'), d. 

A magician proper need not aspire to 
kingship, his own supernatural powers in 
which he himself believes are to him a 
kingdom much greater perhaps than that of 
a king. He has effective powers over all 
things on earth and heaven ; he can therefore 
make and unmake kings at will. Mentally 
he is a lord of much more than what earthly 
kingship can bring. It is an anomaly, and, 
indeed, it is unrobing him of his character as 
a magician to impute to him a non- 
magicianiy aspiration as Df. Frazer does. 

A MAGICIAN PROPER UNFIT FOR KINGSHIP 
BY HIS VERY NATURE. 

£> {it), e, 

A genuine magician would most likely, 
by his very nature, be unfit for the perform¬ 
ance of the civil, judicial, military duties 
attached to royalty. He has perhaps to bear 


I See Sec. III. 
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the joint but den of all the aforesaid classes 
of duties combined, differentiation not having 
commenced yet Though the community or 
the state over winch he rules be small, the 
personal attention he has to pay to all sorts 
of public affairs does not make it perhaps an 
easy task even for one who wears the crown 
in a primitive society. The primitive king 
has to decide upon all matters of public 
im(>ortance, settle disputes among his 
subjects, maintain internal peace, inilid 
punishments, regulate trading transactions, 
defend his own kingdom against external 
invasions, attend to many such serious and 
important works that presuppose the 
existence of serious intellectual and moral 
qualities in him. A magician who lives more 
in an imaginary world of his own fabrication, 
who is given perhaps to trances and hallu* 
cinations, who busies himself with spirits and 
demons than with the prosaic things of this 
earth, is not likely to have the capacity to be 
a king and keep on as such. 

Dr. Frazer's magician theory of kingship, 
therefore, is not a theory concerned primarily 
with the magicians properly so called, but 
with cheats and rascals , and in the latter case, 
as 1 have already said, there cannot be a 
theory of the principle ot deception operat¬ 
ing as the dominant force through the dis¬ 
guise of public magic for elevating a cheat 
to the throne until certain questions are 
satisfactorily answered. 

Thk deification of kikos in wavs other 

THAN THKOUCiH PUBLIC MAOIC. 

E. 

The public magician, according to Dr. 
Frazer, attains divinity. He becomes a 
chief, then a sacred king, and lastly a god 
incarnate. It can by no means be contended 
that public magic is the only road to divini¬ 
ty. We have noted the various other ways 
in which supernatural powers may be 
attributed to the sovereign. It is but a step 
from these supernatural powers to his god- 
hood, aifd the former easily leads to the 
latter. Thus, from the divinity of the kings 
of present savage societies, it can be inferrra 
that it owed its origin to nothing but public 
magic. 

SECTION VI. 

Objections to the Indian application 
OF the hypothesis. 

We have seen that a supernatural power 


attributed to the king of modem civilized 
country cannot be indubitably taken as a 
relic of such powers possessed by his primi¬ 
tive predecessors who had attained to king- 
ship through their careers as public magici¬ 
ans. Dr. Frazer draws an inference of this 
sort when, from the supposed power of the 
English sovereign of healing scrofula by 
touch, which he looks upon as a relic of the 
aforesaid kind in the face of the tradition of 
its derivation from Edward the 'Confessor', * 
he comes to the conclusion that the 
sovereign’s primitive predecessors were public 
magicians. He appears to draw the same 
conclusion in regard to France and many 
other modern civilised countries. He quotes 
the Laws of Alanit as an evidence of the 
supernatural powers of the ancient Hindi) 
kings, whose predecessors app<»r to be re¬ 
garded by him as coming within the applica¬ 
tion of his hypothesis along with the first 
kings of all the Aryan races from India to 
Ireland. 

EVBN IF TBE PKECSDING OBJECTIONS BE 
lONoKEO FOK THK PKESBBT, AND THE 
HYPOTHESIS OR.INTED FOK SOME 
SOCIETIF,S, REASONS AND EVt- 
DESrCBS ARE NEEDED FOR 
EXTENDING IT TO 
OXHIR SOCIETIES, 

Even if we ignore the preceding general 
objections and assume for the present that 
public magicians are becoming kings in some 
modem savage societies and also in their 
prototypes in the |»iticular epoch of 
the remote past, is it not reasonable to 
expect that before applying the assump¬ 
tion to other societies, sufficient reasons and 
evidences should be given to show that they 
also come within its range. The concession 
that the present savage societies, in which 
public magicians are seen to be becoming 
kings, had also seen similar elevations to 
the throne in the past, does not involve any 
im))lied admission that in whichever coun¬ 
try do we notice any supposed supernatural 
power associated with kingship, we must 
conclude that its kings, in the epoch when 
monarchies were coming into being, had 
also similar origins. The remark of Max 
Muller made in a different connexion is, 
with slight necessary alterations, very^ oppo¬ 
site in the present context and in regard to 
the application of the above assumption to 

I See 0.,lPt. I, voL 1, p. $7o. 
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India. ‘•We know,” says he, “from the lan¬ 
guages and from some of the complicated 
cuttoms of uncivilized races that these so- 
called sons of nature have had many ups 
and downs before they became what they 
ate now; yet no one has attempted to 
prove that their ups-and-downs were exactly 
the same as the ups-and-downs of the Aryas. 
Granted that the Aryans must have been 
savages, does it really follow that all savages, 
any more than all civilised races, were alike, 
or that the Aryan savages •••• acted exactly 
like other savages (in a particular field of 
human activity) ? Even modern savages 
differ most characteristically from each 

other.Even if we were to admit that all 

human beings were born alike, their surroun¬ 
dings have always been different, and (the 
results of their influences upon actions) must 
have differed in consequence”*. 

The Indian examples have been coubctedbbfoke 
THEIK values SHOULD BE WEIGHED. 

It therefore lies on Dr. Frazer, as 1 have 
already said, to adduce reasons and evi¬ 
dences before extending his hypothesis to 
India while dealing, in the different chapters 
of his works, with the premises that make 
for his final conclusion, he adduces Indian 
examples which appear to supply the evi¬ 
dences and arguments upon which the Indian 
application of his hypothesis is based. These 
evidences have been collected, and put in 
their proper bearings as consecutive links 
in the chain of argument in a previous seo 
tion. I shall now proceed to weigh their 
values striatim, and see what they amount 
to. 

The Indian instances ckiticizbd. 

The instances* under public magic do 
not refer to it as a profession pursued by 
magicians for the goixi of the community. 
The BAhmana student who performs the 

1 . For the reference, see section III, su^a. 

Re. pubuc magic the suxvari vow. 

ShSkvarivom for mastering the Maha- 
aemni verses of the SSmaveda is r^arded 
by Dr. Frazer on the authority of Prof Old- 
enberg as a public magician who is prepar¬ 
ing himself for his profession. This con- 

I. F. Max Mullei’i CctitriMient to He Seience 
bf itytholegy (iSS;), vol. II., pp. 44i. 44*- The 
uanges reqnned U» fitting the extract ia Um present 
context have been put within brackets. 


elusion is very far from what can be gathered 
from the passages which lay down the rule<- 
for the p^ormance of the vow. Some of 
its observances may not be explicable. It 
is better to leave them as such without for¬ 
cing any interpretation upon them. The 
GeShila’Grihjta Sutra says that the perfor¬ 
mance of the rules pmures rain at the 
asking. Be it so : where is the evidence that 
t^ie student utilized this power as a rain¬ 
maker for earning mon^ and influence? 
The duties of a Srfchmana are bard and 
fast, comprising only the following : —(i) 
study, (ii) teaching, (iii) performance of sacri¬ 
fice, (iv) officiating at others’ sacrifices, (v) 
making gifts, and (6) acceptance of gifts 
from proper persons. There may have bi»n 
exceptions to this rule, which however, do 
not negative the rule itself. How could then 
a BAhmana student become a professional 
Ain-maker? The accomplishment of vows 
is said in a gocxl many Sanskrit works to 
confer upon their ob^rvers many powers 
which may offer lucrative openings to the 
seekers of money and influence: but the 
inference that those powers were made into 
professions is as delusive as the powers 
themselves may have been visionary. 

A few other points should be noted : 

(t) The GohhilarGtihya-Sutro mentions 
the aforesaid power of lain-making as a 
result of the performance of the vow; but 
it appears only as a by-prcxiuct of the per¬ 
formance, the principal object of the vow- 
maker being the mastery of the Mah ndmni 
verses and not the acquisition of the power. 

(II) The SSakhciyaHa-Grihya’SHtra 
does not refer to the power at all. Had it 
been a principal object to be achieved by 
the vow, it would not have been omitted, 

(III) The Gobhibi-Grt/qia Sutra itself 
makes the observance of the rules regarding 
the wearing of dark clothes and eating of 
dark food, optional, which would never have 
been done, had the object been the develop¬ 
ment of the power of rain-roaking in the 
student, assimilating him to the dark clouds 
through his garments and food of the same 
colour. 

(IV/ In the story of Kishya-sringa in the 
no sooner did the sage enter 
Komap&da’s dominion where there had been 
a long-standing drought than rains poured 
down in torrents. Here the power of rain- 

I ROMOyaatt, i,lo,ii. 
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riiskin? was in the sage but was dissociated 
fiom money-making 

We should therefore bo on our guard 
against supposing that the power of rain- 
making was always utilized by its supposed 
possessor with an eye to the main chance 
(V) So far as I see, the Mahanimnt 
verses themselves aie not spells foi ctusiiig 
ram but relate to different matteis altogeihei 

RAIV STOmiNf M Ml/Ml AkN i( II . 
rh( nt\l e\iinplt conies fiom Mii/iffir 
nagar where the people stop iiin by di awing 
the figure of Agastya on a loin cloth, oi the 
csterioi of the house It does not obviously 
speak of the existence of public magic m the 
locality as a piofessioii The people who 
use the charms arf not profcs.ioinl magi- 
enns, and the ends for which the lain is 
slopped miy not le public 

Rain making at Chiiai \kfur 
The same objections >pply to the next 
mstinci of ram in iking at Chhatirpur 

A ItKMlVlAN.S MOkNim OIIKRlNr 

riu exiinplcfiom the Satapatha Btahmana 
mcieh expresses ilxhcf as to the offering 
made bv i Kiahmaiia in the moining The 
object for which the offeiiiig is midc is more 
for the nouiishment of th( 'Sun child” than 
for the good of llu people to he derived from 
sun shine, while the Ihahniaiia himsell is not 
a public magician projicily so called 

K.F lONII SION 01 MXf It AMI kl I II I IN 

AS nil sicoNii SI M I IN nil 

k\OIl IION (I I Ilk I II Ml I 

The object of the next ilhistritions is to 
show the mixtiiie of migic ind irligionin 
India, and matk it is the second stige m the 
evolution of the forme i It is not however 
certain, as already shown, whit shoulil lie 
the ordinal numbti of the stage which the 
confusion of the two r< piesi nts There lie 
differences of opinion as 1 1 the number and 
nature of siages that jiicccded it It is there¬ 
fore not at ail sound to tike the aforesaid 
mixture of magic and religion as the second 
stage and regard it is an witness of the 
first 

OllJFClIONS lO IWO SIDI ISSUkS — 

The magical character of many of the 
ancient Indian practices may not be denied, 
but It IS objectionable that many of the 
religious rites and ceremonies should be 
34%-6 


classed as magicil through the loss of the 
s\ nthetic vi< tt in the ana'ytie 

fi) Manx Rkiii loos RllkS ClAssili 
AS MM ICAL. 

If a iitui' be delubed fiom a sacrifice 
and dissected n m i> ippr it migical, but if 
it be borne m mmd t'l it it is but a portion 
of a ceremonx j ei x idc 1 by the intention of 
piopiti itioii of the hi diM pix'is, it cannot 
be clissed is such 

(ii) 1)1 i \i \Ni) Kxiiiiii IX siiocxro, 

I do not ippreciate l)i ( aland’s shrug¬ 
ging of shouldcis it whit he calls the 
shamanism of the Vedu Hindus If it is a 
fact that the 'C mote ancestors i f all the 
present civilised n it ons were, at s line time 
OI othei in the past tiinted with abberations 
of bcln f moie or less, a sober statement of 
facts wouhl hi e hem seemly and ungratui- 
tous 

(III) I Hk DU IV XI ION 01 IHF wovn IIRAIIMANA 

Dr iMa/tr derives the word ‘‘brShmana’’ 
from ‘biihmin” “i rnigieal spell" from 
which he concliid's that the BiShinana had 
been a migici m befoie hi xva a piiest The 
root, aceordm. to Monier Williams,* means 
"swelling of the spii It oi soul’’ from xvhich 
tne sigi liicatioii of “pious effusion or utter 
nice” mi) be denied llien is iiotliiiiT in 
It to show tint llu utterances wtie inigie il 
and thit the BrShinina had Iiecn a magii lan 
beloie he beeinu i piiist \gim it the 
root be tikfn IS iiiilicitiim thi spuiil wotk 
tint was coming to be miikul is the 
BrShmanis own ind noiii othei ir in 
othei wolds, if It be legiidid is pointin’ t > 
the Iw onniiu’ of thi ciste •) sti m which xvas 
leligitmgto the hrilimani the monopoly 
of the pi ms utterances (which iciordmg to 
Dr I larti wite migit il) it should be 
rtm< rabtred thit the sim< caste system was 
preclmlin > him fr mi I m 'shii) ind m d in j 
the thione the m m >p )l\ of the Kshittriy iX 
the w II nor e isti) 

Kl nil Ilkint AllOVS Ok 1 IM S NOl l SI Rk 

iNDkx ro rHkiR FiFXxnoN kROM II me MM leixirs 

The deifications mentioned next are not, 
on Dr Frarer's ow i showing, the exclusive 
possession of kings elevated from public 
magicians If exeiy buly, who is Some 
body with a measutt of poweis more than 
the oidmaix, runs the risk of being a deity 

I Sinskiit Bn(,1isli Duionlry 
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in India, if General Nicholson can become 
a god, and Queen Victoria a goddess, and 
if such instances can serve as an index to 
the mental proclivities of the ancient Hindu 
mind, it is obvious how difficult it is to infer 
from the divinity of an Indian king that he 
or his first predecessor in the past had been 
a public magician, the profession not being 
the only road to Indian divinity. 

What the Indian bvidencks amount to f 

Thus the evidences adduced by Dr. Frazer 
for the Indian application of his hypothesis 
do not establish his point. To Eni>land he 
seems to apply his hypothesis merely on the 
ground of the English king’s supposed power 
of healing scrofula by touch, which he re¬ 
gards as a relic of the supernatural poweis 
of tbe king’s magician-predecessors. 1 am 
not in a position to speak of England, but 
Dr. Frazer’s method of arrival at the afore¬ 
said conclusion /er sa/fum appears at the 
very first sight faulty. If more of belief 
than reasoning be the basis for the exten.sion 
of the hypothesis to the Aryan races from 
India to Ireland, or to other people.s, an 
assertion in its favour is as good as another 
to the contrary. 

SECTION VII. 

Conclusion. 

Thus, this hypothesis has been subjected 
to the texts. It assumes that magic precedes 
religion in the evolution of human thought 
Its a priori grounds have been met by other 
such grounds of opposite tenor. Its induc¬ 
tive proof from the activities of the lowe.st 
savage societies is by no means firm in view 
of the differences of opinion obtaining on 
the subject Again, as there should be differ- 
enres in the times of origin of private and 
public magic, the latter might be much 
later. It has not been shown that private 
magic must always be followed by public 
magic, and hence a place where there 
may be private magic may not .see 
the emergence of magic of the other 
sort followed as a profession. If again reli¬ 
gion be a psychological necessity of the 
savage, it is to be seen how far magic had 
become differentiated from religion in tbe 
epoch when kingship emerged. If the two 
were yet inextricably mixed up, it is also 
to be seen whether the so-called magician 
was not also a priest, or more a priest than 


a magician, and whether in the latter cases, 
the priest had any chance of gaining king- 
ship The priest, as we have found in 
regard to India, may be precluded from 
king.ship altogether or may not aspire to it 
at all, for which we should be on our guard 
against fixing an unpriestly or unmagicianly 
aspiration upon them respectively. The 
inference of the magician-origin from the 
supernatural attributes and functions of the 
ptesent kings either in savage or civilized 
societies is not sound ; for these attributes 
and functions may have various possible 
origins and hence cannot invariably be im¬ 
puted to the only origin accepted by Dr, 
Frazer viz., that the kings or their primitive 
ancestors were public magicians in the pre¬ 
sent savage societies actually rising to chief- 
ships do not als ) carry us far; for the collo¬ 
cation of sociological elements in those so¬ 
cieties is not a sure index that the same or 
similar collocation existed in the particular 
epoch under consideration of the remote past. 
If it is so, public magic may not at all have 
been existent in the epoch when the first 
kings came into being. Then again, Dr. 
Frazer’s magicians are not magicians proper¬ 
ly so-called. They are conscious deceivers; 
and the worst cheat defeats his rivals and 
becomes a cliieftain. The hypothesis there¬ 
fore reduces to one that really contemplates 
deception as elevating a deceiver to the 
throne. It is not for all kinds of deception 
that the result is claimed but only for that 
particular kind that works under public 
magic as its disguise. If so, there is difficulty 
in the way. The practice of this deception 
supposes that public magic plied as a pro¬ 
fession existed in the place or the race in 
which it operated. Its existence in the par¬ 
ticular place or race at the time of the emer¬ 
gence of the fust kings has to be shown 
liefore the above alternative to which the 
hypothesis is reduced can be accepted. A 
few other difficulties have also been noted ; 
cheats and rascals who are supposed to be¬ 
come kings have their rougish nature trans¬ 
formed into its opposite in so large a number 
of cases that it amounts to an impossibility. 
Finally, a magician proper need not, as I 
have already said, aspire to kingship, and 
may, besides, be unfit for the arduous duties 
of a primitive king. Again, as deifications of 
human beings or kings may take place in 
more ways than one, it has to be proved in 
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eveiy cnse tlidt iu> othct tlMii suptniatuidl 
attributes acquired througli public magic 
were responsible for the divinity of a parti¬ 
cular king before it could be admitted. 

Even ignoring the above objections, and 
assuming that a public magician could be¬ 
come a king in particular primitive societies 
we do not see sufficient grounds for applying 
the hypothesis to the primitive Indo-Aryans. 
The Indian illustrations of the various links 
of Dr. IVazer’s argument have been subjected 
to scrutiny and found wanting. 

Let us now see what other hypotheses 
previously noted may apply to the Indo- 
Aryans. The hypothesis of the "attribute” 
—origin of kingship has no obstacles in the 
way of its application to the aforesaid people 
or perhaps to any other. The mental and 
physical qualities enumerated are as old as 
man himself and might have operated to 
elevate one or many of the first kings. Of 
course, the particular combination of personal 
attributes that woiked in any particular case 
cannot be determined. Deception is not 
mentioned by Spencer as operating by itself 
as a dominant force to raise a cheat to the 
throne. There is nothing impossible about 
it, but the hypothesis n^ be framed with 
grounds therefor before supposing that it 
operated as such. Wealth by itself has been 


incnttuiied as a factor, but it should, in my 
opinion, be subject to some limitations. 

As to the patriarchal hypothesis of king- 
ship, the Indo Aryans are one of the peoples 
to whom it has been applied. So far as 
evidence literary, philological or otherwisp 
within our reach can point to a couclusion, it 
is to this that the families of the primitive 
Aryans rose into clans, clans into tnbes, and 
so forth. Tliat these assemblages of kins¬ 
men were put to the nece.ssity of self protec¬ 
tion and performance of administrative duties 
cannot be denied. As a sense of ktnsliip 
pervaded the whole collection of kinsmen it 
is likely that the burden of the political 
duties may be vested in one of these kinsmen 
and that deference to the particular line to 
which he belongs may influence the conver 
gence of power on him. It must not be 
thought that personal attributes may not at 
all come into operation in the elevation of a 
particular kinsman as the political head ui 
the community; but the sense of kinship, 
deference to the purity or seniority of a j>ar- 
ticular line, may operate along with them, to 
bring about the centralization of the supreme 
powers. The application of the patriarchal 
hypothesis of kingship to the Indo-Aryans 
appears therefore to be Justifiable. 


GLEANINGS 

A Laboratoy in a Suitcase 


A "Suitcase” Laboratory, has been devised by 
the Mellon Institute of Indnsttial Research, in 
Pittsburg, Pa, for the use of laundrymen in testing 
the materials that they use. Says the Pittsburg San: 

“The miniature laboratory , . is one of the 
moat recent results of a research into the methods and 
materials of the laundry industry, instituted in the 
Mellon Institute under the auspices of the Allegheny 
County Lanndrymen’s Exchange... 

The new laboratory may be operated by any 
laymen who Will follow the terse directions which 
accompany it. When closed, the device closely 
resembles an ordinary suitcase. ... It may 
easily be carried without danger of breaking the 
glass eqn^ent. Raise the handle side of the 
‘snitcase,' lower the side which forms the lid of 
a normal suitcase, and the laboratory is ready 
for oration. The lowered side provides a table lor 
experiments. A metal base is fixt in its center. Into 


this a metal rod is inserted and to this affixt a clamp, 
made to hold the long glass tubes, or burettes, in 
which the tests are made. A graduate glass for 
measuring solutions, four bottles containing standard 
solutions for testing the hardness of water, the pre 
gence of chlorin, of alkali, and of acid ; and three 
small bottles, containing respectively potassium lodid, 
phenolphthalein, and methyl orange, romplete the 
equipment. 

“This device, according to Mr. Blledge [the desig¬ 
ner], has been made to guard laundrymen against 
possible misrepresentation of laundry materials by 
merchants. 11 permits the lanndrynian to assure him¬ 
self, without the expense of a formal chemical anaW- 
sis, that everything used in his esublishment lor 
cleansing goods is of a sort that will do no harm to the 
goods entrusted to him The result of the. use of the 
new laboratory, it is predicted, will be a higher stan¬ 
dard of laundry work. Damaging impurities by this 
means will be detected and eliminated, and the wear 
of washing on linen and other fabrics will be minimi- 
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TBH “SlUTCASH’’ LAnOKATOKY. 


zed. ' Af n Tcaalt of tiie work done in the Mellon 1ns- 
. tilute, siniilnr aclivities are lo he launched in Cnnadn. 
undefthe auspices of the Canadian (lovernnient.” 

—The LUrrHry Digest. 

A "Hellenist” Scnlptor 

I he iliRht of Artists and art-dealers from the 
woi-siriclicii art-tiiitcrs of'Europe to the pence of 
New York is compared by one funcilul writer “to a 
sinolar fiipht from Ityzantinm to Hlorence, after the 
Turks occupied Constantinopie, in the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury.” Strangely enough, some of the earliest arrivals 
were men representing the newest departures in Euro- 
ttean art—the Euturists and such. One not to be 
classed in any of the lalM-led categories is Elie Nadel- 
man, the Polish sculptor. The sculptor was born in 
Warsaw, in 1885, and studied art there : but "it 
would seem that his early education conferred only 
irritation upon him," and he went to Paris, where he 
lived until the debacle. Whether the East and West 
of Europe failed to fuse or not, Mr, Birnbaum, writing 
:iu The laterimtional Studio, does not venture to 
suggest; he cannot, however, conceal his mild be- 
wtiderment in the presence of the master and bis work, 
.when be soys: 

"Eesrdc a serenely calm mask on the bps of which 
• strar^ smile lingers, there are distorted figures iu 
impossible postures, and enrious drawings which, 
when examined superficially, show no trace of obvious 
or delicate beauty. The average person will hesitnte 
tp laugh at these grotesque worlks, having recently 
heard of so many brilliant esperinientalists whose 
creations should be approached with respect, and even 
reverence, and if one understands Knseian, Polish, 
French, or Oernian, Nadelman. who is always ready 
' to dauie up with eiithusissin, will soon convince you 
of theesaential simplicity of his enigmatic designs, lie 
. has a charming way of modulating his eaaserie with 
expressive gestures, and you quickly see the logical 
relation ol the geometrical forms to those Ijcuutiful 
fcalplures twhich in the first Bush ol unexpected plea¬ 
sure are compared with Greek masterpieces and arouse 



A SYMPnONV IN CURVES 


This statue of Elie Nadelman’s may at first 
glance seem artificial, hnt study reveals 
it to be an interesting creation of 
synthesized curves. 

the hope that here at last we have a -man who has 
found at least a spark of the buried fire of the ancients. 
Nadelman’s explanations are, indeed, so clear that 
they serve nr>t merely as a vindication of bis theoreti¬ 
cal drawing and scuiptnres, but he even enables a lay 
man mentally to transform the intricate curves and 
shadows into the sulitle play of light on his polished 
marble, bronze, or mahogany statuettes, 

"One of his most interesting artistic doctrines deals 
with the respect which an artist pipes to the pecnligr 
nature of the material in which he works. ‘A rough 
stone,'Nadelman says, 'will refuse all the positions 
we may wish to give it ifthcse are unsuited to it . By 
its own will, it falls back .into the position that its 
shape in conjunction with its mass demands. Here is 
a wonderful force, a lifc^ that, plastic art should 
express, and if tills life of the material isuotidcsttoycd 
but is cultivated and enriched by the artist, itmay 
acquire a wonderful power of expression that wul 
stir the world.’ A piece of sculpture, therefore, should 
be created like a crystal—physical laws should govern 
its fashioning, and the more of art there ia discovn- 
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“l\ M\bri'Kiii<ir 

Ki);ardul l>> N uleliiido, till I’ntisli sculplur as the 
il(iwi.r uf Ills aehiiteiiKiil 

able in the aorli, the IcM the inditiilu ilitj ol the aitwt 
bei oiiies apparent ” 

Nudelnian's dramiif.9 and hii. ‘ use iteheb in s ulp 
tnu miKhlentitle him to a plaee siithiii the ea)iue 
gioup ot nitists known as Post liupieesn iiists hut 
thit debiKiiatian Mr Birnliaum hnds hupelessh eon 
fustnj; in the preernee ot Ins cxtinordinai v portraits 
and the be lutitul heads winch for want of a better 
wotd we shall deserilic is llelleinstit Ihe in list 
declares that "noble abstraetiiins like 'hi Mvsterie 
nse’aie the flowers ot his nehieeements Nadelmin, 
aa contrasted with Kodiu, has not displayed sneh 
eonstrnctive powers noi such wealth of imaKination, 
but in comparing the smaller sculptures "the 
higher praise does nut always f dl to the lot 
of the older artist' In fuet "the obvious dif 
ftrence here is the 1 urn antic emotionalism of 
Sodin as contiasted with Nadelman's intellee 
tual calm or his puieiy decoratise iiuahty His 
work often suggests a mood uf musical mrlaneholy, 
bat we do not hnd here the quivering flesh, the ecstasy 
of desire, the grappling men and women, the insati 
able longing and force of ses, which arc alw ays present 
in Bodtn’s palpitating flgures The creatuies of Nadel 
man's fancy are, indeed, often sltangyl} sexless 
Beaute plaitiqat, according to him, shunld nut be a 



SLRttMiy 

\ triii<|uililt wIihIi suggests the sculpture ol 
the Greeks IS found likewise in the plastic 
studies of UIk N idelm in His work is 
nsu illy devoid of emotional interest 

matter ol emotion A sculptor must nevei be senti 
mental or didactic He may, indeed, arouse yout 
feelings—and Nadelman is often humorous, and even 
witty on occasions—but, priiuanlv, plastic art is not 
concerned with love ui patriotism or kindred feelings 
and you find accordingly that his loftiest lonceptions 
are almost cold in their austenty and severe simpli 
(Its 1 yen some ol the hne mahogany sculptures 
which have the advantage ol rich color lack the 
wai mth of living flesh Nadelman seems to put bis 
keen inteUigenee and acquired Gallic taste, tatber than 
native passion, into bis work His art sasors at 
times of mathematical foimnlas, and like the wotk of 
the gieat Belgian, George Minne, it is oecnsicmally 
pare architeeture in immature If, however, these 
are shortcomings, it is nevertheless refreshing to fend 
B compai atiyely yonng man with sneb strong conTie- 
tions taking his positior, in spite of Rcxlin s supre* 
macy, in the popular mind The intellectual note and 
aloofness are intensified by Ihe estrnordinarily high 
polish which he gives to his surfaces, and which, be 
claims, enables his woiks to acquire tone wilbont 
diit, aftei the manner ol antique marbles 

—The Ltteraty Digest 
Nadelman is called a poet of the plastic curve 
Rome of his statues of dnssling white marble art 
symphonies in curves, carves contrasting and conflict 
ing with each other yet combined into rhythm and 
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linrauuy Nedetman has ddiberatel; cat himsell oil 
tromthe popularity which comes to sculplnre viho 
Iwstow opiin their statues aa iaterest that is 
einatidnal and “literary” but not phtstic. 

The impression which this artist makes upon 
Piirbes Watson, the art critic of the R. Y. Bvtmn/i 
I'oit, “is that he has a head on hit shonldirs ' 

'To any case Mr. Nadelman is neither Ikiushv noi 
scnttiwntal. Be is one of the many artists of the 
iiieSent time Whose intellect has discovered that mere 
literalism is not art. He is also one ut those who 
believe that art cannot lie divorced from natutc. In 
linding the happy medium—happy m that it espresses 
his own personal vision—he lielongs to a still 
smaller gipup 

“Mr. Btldelnian bos done more than think out the 
happy mrdiuni which should prove his own best 
vehicle of expression 11c has tlionght a great deal 
about what might Ik called the spirit of his material, 
lie thinks, as it were, in marble and in lironse He 
has very decided ideas about each material. And 
the perfect union of the spirit of his own idea with 
the spirit of the material is his intellectually artistic 
aim. 

“This artist believes that where then is no mystery 
there IS no chatm. Shining marble heads, thought¬ 
fully simplified, smile quiZAieaily at the onlooker. The 
hand reaches out involuntariU to touch the smooth 
material, to feel an impersniidl curve, the curve of a 
woman who seems to have seen Oiieec, to have used 
the lieauty of Greece for bci own adornment, and 
then to hove turned away, slightly satirical. For 
Mr. Radelman is a satirist and a wit. He can smile 
at a promenading man, weanng only a deiby hat, 
at a marble lady on the beach, with a most graceful 
bronze attendant drying the lady's marble foot Hr 
can smile at a clown, or at a very chic sea-horse. 
Mr. Nadelman can smile smoothly and mysteriously 
And nothing in his sculpture, shining marble or 
wonderfully patined bronze, is driven on the stormy 
wings of emotion to forget itself.” 

In the realm of portraiture of Uving people, Nadel¬ 
man IS an acknowledged master. Says the art critic 
Of the N. V. Tunes; 





hUL MA1IJU.UAA, in Ills STOUlO, 

\ isitois v/bo enter here are “astonished at the 
apparently conOictiug works which greet 
their eye.” 

“It IS in the region of portraiture that Nadelman 
gains bis great triumph. Nothing more natural than 
hia little figure of a child can be imagined. It is child¬ 
hood and the individual child, a monument to the 
fleeting moment and the indefinable and evanescent 
chatm. Yet the artistic convention is ardently ob¬ 
served, resulting in a logic as complete as one finds in 
the noble abstract heads. Here, however, it is a logic 
touched with emotion and warmed to human expres¬ 
siveness 

—Current Opinion 


The Cell at a Contciout and Intrigant 
Being 

After a series of investigations extending over some 
yeais and a s^udy of the latest laboratory investiga¬ 
tions by contemporary biologists. Doctor Ncis Qnetes 
has put forth a theory that the cell is endowed with 
intelligence The cell is conscious. It has memory, 
will, judgment. The cell learns from experience, as 
organisms in general may be said to do. The cell, 
then, is a complete animal made up of stUI smaller 
individuals and otgsns just as a larger animal is. It 
has a head or diiectmg center which seems to direct 
the action of other parts. This directing center Is 
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AN INTKLUaBNT ACTION ? 

Id tbne diagrama wc have illuitrated tbe lint stages in the act of cell dinsuiu, ncrordiiig to the illaitri' 
oui Edmund Beecher Wilson. The resting stage of a cell, showing passivity, is lollowed by a beginning of 
division. The Cenirosome divider nntil a nneiens oi'crowd of workers, as one theory lias_ it, tiegius in turn 
to divide, and at Inst we have what one theorist calls the sltille 1 worker lined np loi division. 


called the centrosome. The veil has a aeries of sub¬ 
heads located in the middle of the body of the ceil. 
They seem to be the p.irt of the cell which contains 
rower, knowledge and skill to perform tbe different 
y_Aods of work which the ceil is reqnired to do in 
jtoP These subheads of the cell taken 

t*’®’o**!? ol '■'jl'nl the nucleus and thev appear to be 
oC*' t."® l”'t a colony of individuals. That 

'■"wte^'^ e*t*''™ ,‘k:cll called the nucleus is the part 
lier and knowleilgc of how to build 
'* fod't^'kcturea in life is shown by the fact that 
' *r the cell cannot do any more work 

^d-* itself nor feed itself. In the same 
*t\t»'''c^ninial is made helpless by the removal 
i-n' \v»e 

absoInve^Mnre not all of the same size. Some are 
organized than others and seem to con- 
taiWm. Tfi number of the primordial cells of which 
they arirfuinpused, and other special celts differentiat¬ 
ed for various fuuctipns not yet all nnderatood. The 
smallest cells are the bacteria. Then come the fungi 
and plant ceils. The largest are tbe animal-bnilding 
cells and those similar to them which lead separate 
lives in the water and do not build colonies like plants 
and animal. 

All living things are either cells living singly and 
alone as separate individuals which we call single 
cells, like bacteria and others, or else a colony of cells 
numbering up into the billions, like plants, animals 
or trees, where tlir cells all work together lor the 
benefit ol all. As lung as the tree or animni lives, 
they all live ; but if the tree or animal dies, it is the 
cells in the tree or animal that dir. By reason of the 
high-power micriiscope now made, it has been shown 
that the cell is made up of still sHmller cells These 
■mailer units of life, which 1 would mil primordial 
cells, have been described by various uuthois under a 
nnmber of different names 

Intplligcnce in an aiijpial consists, apart from 
definition, of the work oi two departments of the 
Individnai, the sense organs and the brain. The 
irnse organs most gather the information from the 
outside world and transmit it to the cells in the brain 
and the brain cells must act on such information. 
These are the requirements nnd the onlv rcqnirements 
for tbe pnforiuance of an intelligent act by an animal. 
An intelligeat act wilt be based on every other intel¬ 
ligent act and upon a power which wc call memory. 
Memory is tbe ability to take and keep a record of 
mt events and use it as a reference and guide to 
future acts. This power of storing away memoranda 
of different transactions that have taken place in the 
mt we find is passessed by all cells or living beings. 
And three things are necessary to make up the mental 
machinery of an individual—to receive, to think and 
to ditect. Those three things make np the processes 
of the mind, practically, apart from theory. 


“In the past the subject of mind had been sfudied 
as the human mind, nmin il mind ami child mind, hut 
of late it has been recognized tliat all living beings 
have (I mind. Non this qiicstiuii of mind can M 
studied in two ways , first, by examining your own 
mind and the actions .insing from it; and, secondly 
by observing the actioms ol others. 

“Prom late investigations it has liccome clear that 
the mind of man is the result ol the minds of tbe 
individual cells working together in his head, which 
we call III the aggregate, his brain. 

“I'lie rcul thinkers nir the brain cells They are 
there for that special out pose. The minds of men are 
not nil nlike liccause I liey have not nil received the 
same information from the outside world. Thr cells 
of the brniii can only act on such information as they 
get Iroin the outside world.” 

Again, th re was no work in the developmeot of 
organic life thnk requiret such accurate knowledge 
and faithful execution at all times as docs the work 
of keeping the body in repair. This work is dune 
without the knowledge of the np]ier brain cells. 
Disease germs or bacteria aic everywhere watching 
for the slightest opportunity to enter the body. These 
lodge in the throat, nose and mouth and arc known 
as It cold or catarrh or as pneumonia ^erms. They 
must he destroyed liefore they multiply and get 
into the blood. Who looks after this work ? 

“Tbe cells of the body, which wc call the white 
cells, and cells that have nut taken upon themselves 
any particular work, like the cells oi the mnsi'les anil 
nerves, but live us separate beings in the body in the 
same manner as the amoeba now lives in water. 
These cells have the work of destroying invading 
armies of other cells, snch as disease bacteria of all 
kinds, nnd also of repatriug broken parts. If you cat 
your finger, they will rush to the spot in conntlrst 
numbeis and commence at once to close up the cut. 
To do this they will sacrifice themselves, if nccesiarv, 
in destroying and fighting germs trying to enter the 
liody through the cul In the struggle for rMsteuce 
il IS necessary at times under certain circninstances 
for one individual to sacrifice his life fur iillicrs. It is 
(lone bv an intelligent being e\ercizing his intelligence 
and judgment in the matter on the theory that it is 
the best that can be done under those particular 
circumstances. Here wc might also consider the fact 
that tbe body has to do the liest that can be done 
in each particular case—lor instance, if for lome 
reason a broken bone in an animal cannot be healed, 
il will proceed to make a joint at the place. . . . 

“When the white ceils rush to the place, like a 
wrecking crew to a railroad wreck, and proceed to clear 
away the wreckage and build it back into a useable 
condition, every act must be done with a pnrpute to 
effect certain ends. Every move must be intelligent, 
just as in the taking care of a railroad wreck. The 
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correct of the arteij and other blood \esseU must 
Ik determlntd upin proper miterials provided, and 
soon in eierv detail of the work 

Man a mtclliit pioud la he isof it, is not justihni 
then, in dtnvin ■ mere intelliBencc to the cell—the cell 
which alont h is prodneed all the wonderiul structuies 
thithaviiMsi I in the post history of our planet 
llieidei f t tiui intelligence outside of ouiselves 
mil es|Ku iIIt III i mieroacopic being seems absurd 
mil iKiause »( hate never looked into the evidence 
Well IK not dulv weighed the fad that wheu we 
studs till neti ins ol the cell swimming in tl e water 
11 tht oil III the human brain doing man's thinking 
we aie stndiiiig the same individual but in diifrrcnt 
situ ai ins We h ivt not iollowed ( i their logical 
eonelusi ns isperimints simc of them iKssu d 
rtptalid almost daily in the I ib iiatorv and showing 
that intelligence is tsers where in the b idy, the bum 
being by no nit ms the lUlv pi de in which it is to be 
found Thus D letor Quevli h is repeated many times 
the experiment fust described by J’lofessir James 
that of the deciipii ited bog winch emnotof course 
see Ol feel iiid ciniiot e lusciously perforin iiiy 
movi iiient 

‘\et if i diop of eeid is placed on the lower 
snrfaci of the thigh ofthe frog in tins stale, it will 
mil oil the dtop with the upper surlaet of the loot 
of the k mil kg if this foot be c ut ifl it e mniit thus 
act \fii soinelinitlesseifirts itgnes tip tiyiig in 
that w I), set ms restless as iho it w is seeking fcome 
other way and at last it makes use of the foot of 
the other kg and suecteds in inlibing oil the acid 
Notably line we have not merely contractions of 
mnscleslmt eomhmed and harmonized ennti utions 
in due seiiuince for a speciil pnipose These are 
aetioiis that h ivt all appearances if lieiiig gnided hv 
intilligcmc md instigated by will in m rmimat thi 
leeoginnd oigin of whose intclligince and will 
ims been icuioved 

—Cmlent ('pillion 

A Detnut Woman and Her Work 
in India 

B\ Ru Wiiiuwi lion 

Theothei day I met Sistet Lliiistine It was at 
a lecture on 1 ao Ue giKii under the auspiees ol a 
society winch meets loi the study if tin history and 
hilosophe of religion \ftei 1 bid eonviised with 
er fur a short time I leibzed li iiv it is th it all who 
kuowhti kpeak of her in teiins il ntketiun Ilei 
personuhty, her fiit her \ le ire unusuallv 
■ympathetii and spiritn il Slit i m speak with 
aehaiinsutou lung tb it one t in listen for h lurs 
to her impeisuiinl tiles it the pe tilt of Indii 
their idtalii and stiiiin^s their h ipes and 
oipnations 

It wasnoted by all th isi who lie ml Sii Kabindra 
natb Tagore and Lala bapiat Kai the two noted 
Hindus who visited Detroit I itely that their yokes 
were unukually sweet and melodious Sister Chris 
twes yoke IS also lull of musu and tinderness and 
one wonders whether this voiee w is iliv irs heis or 
whether if is one of the gibs India h is presented to 
tins kmcriian woman who gave of her life to the 

e opleof India and made that cuoiitry her own 
er conversation shows a neh mtelhgenee When 
she spoke of the philosophy underlying the religion 
of tM Vedanta she dwelt on the philosophy of 
Schopenhauer hehlegel and leant who she said, 
werrinfluenccd m their systems of thought bv the 
philosophy of the Vedanta She tan speak mtelligen 



SISJSK kUKlSTINL 

tly on Hindu aichiteetnre irchieilogy, history the 
ditkrent hngnsgts if India md her piliticil md 
eiinoimi < mditi ms \hi c ill she delights in 
spt il mg ol the pliil isophy an 1 the religious life of 
Indi I 

In 11 i has Iiycd its leligioii m ire truly than any 
othei cunntri shi s lys Wnile the people speak 
litti il then religi ins id as they always live them 
som Inn s nn insci iiislv It is the gieatcst thing I 
have eyei s n 

Mthiugh Sistii Christine speaks with great 
modesty it her a >rk in Inlia, her n ibk indcom 
pissioii III In irt annat hi le Itself It was her spirit 
of tins Ihshniss I il helpful 1C Si that Icl hei to give 
up her h i nc heOv irk an I her frien Is t) dedicate 
htt life t > the service of In ba 

1 hive gl aned this briet sketch from talks with 
frieii Is wh > knew her I ing ag i and who have kept 
in touch with her all these many years , from the 
bo iks of M irgaret B NnbI , who worked with Sister 
Chi istine m India, and lastly from the lips of Sister 
Christine herself 

The man whose inflnenie altered in a short time 
the whole ennent and purpose of Sister Christine as 
she was known lu D'troit wasSwami Vivekananda 
He appeared unknown and unheralded before the 
Parliament of Religions whieh was held daring the 
Chicago Worlds Fair in 18SS With Amenean 
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hospitality he was arekomed aud ginn an opportu¬ 
nity of speaking. His theme was "The Keflgiuus 
Ideas of the Bindas,’’and he said that he had come 
to the west because he belicTed that the time had 
come wlten nations were to exchange their ideals 
as they were already exchanging their commodities 
of the market. The breadth of his religious 
culture, the great intellectual newness and interest 
of the thought he brought, attracted Sister 
Christine. Be did nut advocate any specialized form 
of religion, but preached the great truths which 
undeihe all creeds. His concern was the realization 
in the individual of the Divine. > 

"What the world wants today,” he said, “is 
twenty men and women who can dare to stand in the 
street yonder and say they possess nothing but (Tiid. 
If God is true, what else could matter ? If lie is 
not true, what do our. lives matter ?" 

Sister Christine had believed for some time, 
unreservedly, that God is omnipotent ; that lie is 
omniscient; that He is omnipresent and that there¬ 
fore, (iod having created all things, nothing could lie 
bad or out ul harmony with God. She liehcved that 
alt forms of evil are unreal, although to human sense 
they appear to be very real. She had been trying to 
base her life upon these points. When Swami Viveka- 
nanda came to Detroit to deliver a course of lectuics 
she was impressed by the fact that he, too, empha¬ 
sized those points which bad meant so much to her. 
He said that God is Knowied^ absolute, Bxistciice 
absolute and Bliss absolute. Bvil and all inharmony 
he called Maya, i. e., illusion, a nightmare, a bad 
dream. The more the Detroit teacher heard him, 
the more she was impressed with what he said. 

In Detroit Vivckannnda was a guest at the home 
of Senator I’almer and later at the home of Mrs. 
Bagley, the wife of Governor Bngley. At drawing 
room meetings held at the Uaglry home Sister 
Christine was a frequent visitor and gradually 
became a disciple of the Hindu sage. The following 
summer Vivekanauda spent his summer at the 
Thousand Islands and it so happened that Sister 
Christine, too, bad decided to spend her vacation 
there, not knowing that again she would meet the 
Hindn teacher. A,gain she s.-it at his feet and drank 
from his lips the wisdom of Hindu philosophy. 

Two years passed. Vivekanauda had retained to 
India and Sister Christine had rcniued moie and 
more the beauty and truth ol the teachings of (he 
Swami. Then one day came an invitation from Mrs. 
Ole Bull, the wife of the noted violinist, who at that 
time lived in Calcutta, that Sister Christine conic to 
India for a visit. Soinetliiiig of the missioiiniy spirit 
had always asserted itscll in Sister Chris! me. She 
wanted to be of help and she knew that India in this 
respect offered great opportunities. There was also 
in her heart the desire to learn innicof that philoso¬ 
phy which had won her heart. So she went One 
year she lived at the bomcol Mrs. Bull. But when 
the time came for Mrs. Bull to return to .\meiica. 
Sister Christine remained in India. She had been 
admitted to the Order of the Kamakrishna Mission 
and now she wanted to enter more fully upon her 
work of service. 

While she bod been living in the European quarter 
oi Calcntta nntil now, sifter the departure of her 
friend she took op her residence in the Hindu quarter 
and became known among the Hindus as Sister 
Christine. Together with Margaret B. Noble, 
known at Sister Nivedita for some 12 years to 
mnltitndes of people throughout India, and to 
America and England through her numerous books 
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on India, Sister Christiat took possession of a half- 
ruined cottage, bnilt near the bank of the Ganges. 
It was here that she and her English colleague 
catered upon the special work marked out for them 
by Swami Vivekananda, who at that time waa tlie 
head of the Order of Kanukriibna. 

Vivekananda, while glorifying the Indian pact 
and the ancient eonttibutioii ol his people to the 
intellectual wealth of the world, was a man of 
modern outlook, incessantly planning for the social 
regeneration of India His ordir, which gave the 
greatest liberty of movement uiid thought to all ita 
members, he designed not for contemplation alone, 
but for social service He would, if he could, have 
eommaiided vast lesnnices for educational enterprise, 
and he was resolved to initiate some definite agency 
tor the education ol Indian women, it was in this 
branch of the work of the order that Sister Christine 
found her niissioii in life 

h'or reasons which everyone who knows a little 
of the woild ul orthodox Hindnisiii will appreciate, 
the opening of a school lor Hindu girls and women 
by Sister Cbiistinc was attended witli nuich difficulty. 
Bat tbe American tcnchci and her Engliiih coHeagne 
entered upon their wui k with a strong purpose so 
that It was soon necessary to enlnigc the scope of 
the school. 

Sister Christine in her school in Bose Para Dane, 
Bagh Bazar, w as now indeed a teacher, applying tbe 
pi iucipics which she bad teamed in Amriicn. It was 
her aim to make this school, held in an Indian home, 
one where the methods and ideals of tbe modern 
educator might be brought within the cloistral 
domain of the eastern woman and girl. 

The school, Which had begun as a kindergarten, 
grew steadily until it liad large attendance of little 
Hindu gills up to the marriageable age, and a still 
laigcr nnmlicr ol luaiiicd woiura and of widows. 
As conducted by Sister Christine aud Sister Nivedita, 
the school involved no uprooting fioni familiar 
surroundings. Neither child nor woman waa taken 
from her home into a loicigu world. There was no 
attempt to cuavert her to nay religious or social 
system alien fiom her own; lint rather by means 
o'l her own customs and traditions, to develop her 
in harmony with Indian ideals, the teacheis them. 
selves lollowing those ideals as far as they could lie 
made prncticaiilc. 

To the Indian woman the modern revolution baa 
biought a narrowing ol lier lot and has wrought 
havoc with the trailitioual skill in hiindicrntt. To¬ 
day every Indian woman can cook, but site cannot 
scvi and she has little wherewith to occupy her 
leisure. Hence Sister Christine iound it necessary 
to teach tbe wives and widows needlework of various 
kinds But the Sisters, us .Sister Chiistiiii and Sister 
Nivedita weic called, learned more ol the iiiisistible 
movement of the modern spirit in the oriliodox 
world of lliiidnisiii, when they found themarlves 
met by an insistent demand fioin the voiing wives 
to be taught English so that they might become in 
some real sense the companions ol their husbands. 

Tbe school in Bagh Bazar was only prevented by 
the narrow means possessed hy the Sisters from 
developing into a great institution. Its influences, 
however, could never have been measured by the 
number of its pupils or tbe amount of regnlar teach¬ 
ing done within the modest looms and courts which 
are described by Sister Nivedita in tbe opening 
chapters of her book. Studies from an Eastern Home. 
Sister Christine with her gentle spirit conquered the 
spirit of aloofness in the quiet, proud and intensely 
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■dtrapcetiaa people of Bagh Bazar. She came to 

accepted the Hiados ae their neighbor. The 
Houte of the Siitera wai known to aJl, not aa a 
aehool merely, but aa a center of unfailing inendli- 
aeaa and aurcor. During the plaguea Siater Cbiiatine 
and Sister Niredita joined with the brethren of the 
Order o( Rainakriahna in a crusade of selQeaa help- 
falnen. 

It IS Siater Christine’s conviction that the woman 
of the neat can work fruitfully in India only upon 
the baaia of perfect co-operation with the children 
of the aoil. So afae made the great renunciation. 
The land to whose service she has devoted herself 
has made an overwhelming appeal to her. She 
understands its history and thought, its people and 
their life, its present state of subjection and social 
transition. 

The House of the Sisters was a meeting place of 
the great men of India. As Jesus loved to spend 


hows of rest in the house of Mary and MarUia in 
Ilethania, so the masters in India delighted in the 
hospitalii^ of the Sisters in Bose Para Lane, Bagh* 
Baser. 'There would come members of council ti>A 
leaders in the public affairs of Bengal; Indian 
artists, men of letters, men of sdence, orators, 
teachers, jonrnaliats end students. Rabindranath 
Tagore, Lajpat Roi, Dr. J. C. Bose the scientist and 
other Hindus, well known in America, were among 
the visitors. 

So Sister Christine lived and worked in India, at 
first with her English colleague. After 1911, when 
Sister Nivedita died, she worked alone. She has 
temporarily relinquished her work that she might 
visit her friends in Detroit and take a needed rest. 
But as soon as possible she will go back to her 
school in Bagh Bazar, where Hindu girls and women 
are awaiting the return of their teaser and friend. 

—Deiroit Sntarday Night. 
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A lthough the notion oC personality 
is an essential product of modern 
life, which, with its insistent indivi- 
dualism, has brought it into relief, it must 
not be supposed that this conception was 
non-existent in the ancient world, or at 
the most, existent in only a rudimentary 
form. We, in modern times, are in the 
habit of arrogating to ourselves most 
conceptions and problems of thought 
which have acquired a value and a cur¬ 
rency in our life and which hold a power- 
fiil sway over our minds and we forget 
that these same conceptions and problems 
had been rocked and nursed into gradual 
maturity in the past ages, in the cradle of 
ancient humanity. In art and in religion, 
the conception of personality is vei y ancient 
and dates as far back as to the Vcdic times 
almost; but like most other life concep¬ 
tions, there haslwen a gnidual dcvtlop- 
ment of it corresponding with gradual 
phases and forms of experience evolving 
out of the sense of personality, experiences 
which artists and religious seekers have 
utilised in their respective spheres. 

Scholars in Indian antiquities have 
faced a great difficulty in ascertaining 
the history of the origin of Indian art- 
conceptions. In the early Vedas, in the 
concepts of Nature-gods, they discover 
the same impulse of primitive man, as is 
seen everywhere else, to attribute those 


jiowers which he sees in the visible universe 
to a being like himself, when he seeks to 
trace them to their ultimate and bidden 
sources. Of coui se, the difference between 
Vediegoris and the other tribal gods of 
savage tribes consists in this : that there 
was an underlying idea of the unity of a 
Being in the Vedas, the different forces of 
Nature having been conceived of asdiffereiit 
manifestations of that Being. Hence, Vedic 
religion, in spite of its being obviously 
anthropomorphic, has yet refused to come 
under any fixed category of religion. This 
idea of the unity <>l a Being was later deve¬ 
loped into the soul-philosophy of the Upa- 
nishads, the idea that the soul _ is the one 
and the undividrtl, undifferentiaW entity 
in the universe, all else being illusion. 

Thus, ill the early Vedas and the Upa- 
nishai s, although we get both personal 
and abstract conceptions of God, yet we 
get no remotest concejitious of art in 
them. The Upanishadic mantra~“The 
Supreme Being is without sound, without 
form, without touch and without mnta- 
bility”--sums up the concept of the meta¬ 
physical god of the Upanishads. We shall 
dwell, later on, on this aspect of the deve> 
lopment of the idea of personality in reli¬ 
gion, when we shall come to talk of reli¬ 
gion. 

It is the accepted theory of the scho¬ 
lars t^at the non-Aryan Dravidians had 
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developed certain forms of fine arts and 
ardbitectare long before they came in 
contact with thnr more civilized Ar^att 
coaqnerors. There are constant allusions 
to their sculpture and architecture in the 
ancient Hindu literature; but there is hard* 
ly any allusion to their ait*idea]s or art- 
philosophy, which must have developed 
much later when the fusion of Aryan and 
non*Arvan peonies was accomplished and 
a mixed type of civilisation arose. • 

In a recent Bengali article on Indian aft 
and art-canons, which appeared in the 
‘Pravasi’ for Jaistha, the writer Mr. Kshiti 
Mohan Sen traces certain ait-conceptions 
to the Atharva Veda, which he surmises 
to have been partly moulded by the Non- 
Aryan Dravidian mind Ilisreabons for put¬ 
ting down Atharva Veda as a non-Aryan 
work arc that, firstlv, thcic is an unfailing 
apotheosis of the Vratya, the unconven¬ 
tional and the socially ostracised man and 
secondly, that there is a constant praise 
of the Mother Earth instead of the praise 
of the luminous gods of the sky, which 
would b.c more in keeping with the spirit 
of the Rig-Veda, the purely Aryan Veda. 
There is much that is suggestive in this 
thesis. This Man-sense and Earth-sense 
in the Atharva Veda, according to the 
writer, form the chief constituents of art. 
From another post-vedic scriptural work, 
he quotes one significant canon of art 
which says: ‘The tiue function of art is 
to beautify and purify the spirit’ and ‘all 
art is the imitation of the Divine art ’ 
This indicates and strikes out the line 
taken by all later Indian art in the Bud¬ 
dhistic and post-Buddhistic times and 
explodes the theory that the ideals as 
well as the materials of Indian art, 
sprang from the Graeco-Roman school 
of Gandhara sculptures. Archaeologists, 
naturally predisposed to attribute to 
anything Greek a supreme importance 
in the world of art, forget the fact that 
even in the crude Gandhara sculptures, the 
Greek genius strove to express something 
foreign to their cherished traditions—the 
dream of a life of peace and ilinmmation 
attained by renunciation of desires. The 
Greek was unsuccessful in his attempt, 
for, in the type of the Buddha which 
Gandhara sculpture evolved, there is a trace 
of Apollo. But the real importance of 
the introduction of the Greek clement lay in 
this: that it gave rise to a coni^tion of 
penonality, by making a distinction 


between the physical and the spiritual 
man. Henceforth, man was a self-conscious 
complexity of actual and^ potential. 
Buddhist psychology with its wonder¬ 
fully scrutinizing analysis of human desires 
and motives, helped to make explicit this 
notion of personality. But all this 
analysis, all the disputations on the nature 
of desire and the means of emancipation 
from them, would never have healed the 
breach made into the organic idea of 
personality and would never have faelpri 
the artist to fashion it into art-forms in 
sculpture. For, to start with an abstract 
idea and then to attempt to embody it in 
plastic designs, was not favoniablc at all 
to the free development of art. There was, 
therefore, the necessity of the introduction 
of the Greek factor, the Greek interest in 
form for the sake ol form, the Greek love 
of the sensuous, in order to vitalise the 
abstract moral coniepts of Buddhism, 

1 hereforc, the sculpture that succeedtd 
the Gandhara School in India and that 
travelled to China and Japan, sought to 
evolve an evermore perfect image of the 
completeness of moral prsonality, the 
personality emancipated from all desites 
and pas,sions, serene yet compassionate, 
free yet bound in sympathy to the miseries 
and afflictions of the world. It evolved 
the well-known type ol ‘Avalokiteshwar,’ 
the ‘Kwanyin in Chinese, and ‘Kwannon’ 
in Japanese and this type of sculptnie in 
China and Japan reache<l its most trium¬ 
phant expression. No words can describe 
the superhness of the effort of these artists 
to concentrate in figures, all that the self- 
emancipated spirit of man can conceive of 
the pence and repose of an intense, cosmic 
life. 

01 course, in China and Japan sculpture 
gave way to xiainting and in India also, 
we had paintings and frescoes of a remark¬ 
able order. But the theme remained much 
the same, only the stiffness of form was 
broken into the flow of living colours and 
a fuller sense of the real life possessed the 
siiirit of the artists. 

In the 15th century, in China, we read 
in Mr. Binyon’s book, the sect of Zen 
or Dhyann sect of Buddhism created a 
new school of artists in China and Japan. 
It was "a kind ol renaissance.” We read 
also that the doctrines of Lao-tzn bad 
given fresh inspiration to the thought of 
the Zen Buddhists. Fluidity and sympathy 
were the tw'O notes ever harped upon by 
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the great sage—he preached what Woris- 
worth has enunciated as ‘wise passive* 
ness." Nothing could inspire artists better 
than this doctrine and, therefore, art in 
China and Japan, soon rose to an atmos¬ 
phere of unconventional freedom and 
uberation of the spirit and without con- 
sdonsly symbolising, touched the very 
heart and soul of Nature. Indian art, 
although it never attained to such heights, 
became more and more symbolic in the 
Pauranic and post-Buddhistic limes, 
tor symbolism suited the Indian mystical 
and metaphysical temperament better. 
However, the essential art-conception that 
"the true function of art is to beautify 
and purify the spirit” remained unchanged. 
The reference of art was not to any out¬ 
ward object but to the spirit, which was 
the observer and the creator. In China, 
in Japan, and in India, this was the concep¬ 
tion that ruled art. It was believed that 
a work of art would lead its spectator 
straight to the vision of the artist and 
through that, again, to the Divine vision 
of the Divine Artist Himself. In other 
woids, that underneath all art is person¬ 
ality, human aud Divine. Therefore, it 
was considered as vitally important by 
artists that the spectator must fully pre¬ 
pare himself lor the contemplation of a 
work of art. He must not be distracted 
and sensuous and loud when he contem¬ 
plates a picture, a statue or a temple. For, 
lu his mmd, the real spirit of the artist 
flowers ; he is the picture, the statue, yea, 
the temple of the artist. The outward 
form is nothing; the inward idea is every¬ 
thing. The eflort, therefore, of all Eastern 
artists is to suppress material and to 
communicate, by hints and innuendoes, 
the ineffable in life aud in the universe. 

To think, therefore, that in such a type 
of art, the personality of the artist would 
count for little would be a mistake. 
Rather, in such a type of art, the personal¬ 
ity was all-important, was everything. 
The real personality consisted not at all 
in the abundance of things which a man 
did or which a man was, but more. It 
consisted in the abundance of a man’s 
possibilities. It verified in art, the attitude 
towards personality adumbrated by 
Browning in his famous poem, "Rabbi Ben 
Bsra.” 

The l^stern artist really counted more 
on his "instincts immature and purposes 
uumre,” on feelings and intuitions which 


came to his mind he knew not whence; 
for these were the fertilising seeds which 
were sure to blossom in the minds of the 
beholders. What he was and what "he 
could never be” must appear in his art. 
Most often, therefore, the very slightness 
of his sketches would be vindicated by the 
elevated mood of the spirit of the artist 
behind them. 

It ought, here, to be admitted that 
Christianity, like Buddhism in Asia, with 
its principle of self-analysis, also gave rise 
to a conception of personality. It also 
made a distinction between the man bound 
in ‘flesh’ and the man free in ‘spirit’; and 
henceforth man was no longer the agent 
of a list of deeds. He was what he was 
and what he wished to be, but “never 
could be.” Christianity dwelt more than 
any other historic religion of the world 
on the potential aspect of personality. 
And Christian art also was worked out on 
almost parallel lines with Indian, Buddhist 
and Chinese art. 

But, it will be urged that these concep¬ 
tions of personality lack one predominant 
element, which is the marked feature in the 
modern conception of personality. It 
may be expressed in terms of a paradox: 
that lor our consciousness in modern 
times the conception of personality has 
grown fuller, but for modem philosophical 
and scientific thought it has grown more 
and more elusive. We feel that we have 
different selves ; we are different at differ¬ 
ent times. And these selves of ours are not 
in harmony. Our real self, it there be any 
such thing, is swallowed up in the swirl of 
divergent tendencies We also feel that the 
old organic factors of religion and philo¬ 
sophy arc quite inadequate to comprehend 
such variety and unite the multifarious 
interests of life into a co-ordinated whole 
of vital purpose. 

Then again not only does modem psy¬ 
chology teach that indi viduahty is not a 
single, simple thing and that its borders 
shift in an indefinable manner, and that 
we, each one of us, arc not one personally 
but many or “multiple personalities” in 
our different moods, but it also brings 
out that the personality which we do 
recognise as our one personality blends 
so imperceptibly into and is so inextri¬ 
cably linked on to outside things that when 
we try to bring ourselves to determine 
where an individual begins and ends, 
we are baffled. The distmetion between 
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the aelf and the not-aelf, therefore, become* 
hard to maintain. Biologically, individnals 
link on to each other through animal life, 
plant life and inorganic life. Common- 
sense view dictates that personality is 
really an emergence out of oneself, an 
expansion of oneself into the world. Are 
not a man's surroundings parts of himself 
and if yon attempt to cut off this or that 
element, is not the personality more or 
less circumscribed ana cut down thereby ? 
How then do we explain that when 
two men have much the same environ¬ 
ment, their personalities are as the 
poles apart ? These differences of reaction 
upon the same experience can hardly be 
explained. We, therefore, fail to explain 
personality but we can recognise it by a 
certain persistence and identity of its 
character. 

Therefore, one would in vain seek for 
all this complexity of the conception of 
personality as we understand it in modem 
times, in art-creations and art-ideals oi 
ancient times, whether in the East or in 
the West. For the process of old art was 
more or less unconscious ; the process of 
modern art is more or less self-conscious, 
sometimes becoming rather hyper-self- 
conscious, if 1 m£^ be allowed to say so. 
The enjoyment of the ancient artist was 
in the merging of his self in the current of 
life and nature. The enjoyment of the 
modem artist is in the self-conscious 
enjoyment of himself, his own varying 
moods and emotions, intuitions and 
instincts; in the clash oi his multiple 
selves; in the pursuit after the central 
core of Being, where the clash may be 
resolved into a harmony. So, how can old 
art-ideals constituting conceptions of per¬ 
sonality agree with modern ideals ? 

Recognising fully all the claims of the 
modem, I do not think that the ancient 
and the modem ideas of art and perso¬ 
nality are altogether irreconcileable. But 
in order to establish my position, 1 shall 
have to fully consider the conc^tion of per¬ 
sonality as it developed in religion, for the 
uniiiue interest of ancient Indian, Chinese 
or Christian art is the complete fusion of 
the artistic and the religious temper. Many 
ot the noblest masteipieces of art in Asia 
and in Europe have been of religious ins¬ 
piration. Art, in ancient times, was the 
devout servant of religion. Therefore, 
any estimate of art-conceptions would be 
vague and inadequate vntbont a corres- 
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ponding appreciatioa of religious ideas 
which loffnenced art and moulded it into 
form. 

Selfhood has two outstanding charac¬ 
teristics : intuition and identity. Intui¬ 
tion IS the intuition oi self as self. And 
identity is the nnchangeablenas of self. 
These two characteristics were wonder¬ 
fully worked out in the ntman or soul- 
philosophy of the Upanishads where the 
soul was designated and deffned as the un? 
changeable something among the changes 
and divergences of the phenomenal life of 
the limited self I he soul is, therefore, the 
'NityoAnityanam',t\ie unchangeable among 
all that changes, and tliis soul, it was 
postulated, was only to be apprehended 
by intuition or 'Atmapratyaya'. That a 
line could be drawn between life, animal, 
vegetable and inorganic, was denied ; the 
Upanishads regarded matter as alive. In 
the objective world, God is life, 'Prana' 
and the olijectivc god indwells in all his 
creatures—He in them and they in Him— 
'Sarvabbutantaratma'. The universe is 
the body of God,‘visvarapa’, if God is the 
‘soul of the universe’, 'risvatma'. Hence 
the objective world is illusory, though 
real; illusory in so far as it is pheno¬ 
menal, and real, iu so far as it is the 
‘living garment of God’. God is the 
subject and is the person or 'Purusba', 
and the individual is one with him. 
The individual soul enjoys himself, 'Atma- 
krira' 'Atmaratf, so this enjoyment is 
verily hi.s creation. Therefore is all art, 
'Atma-aanskritf, the beatitude, the per¬ 
fecting of the soul. And all art is the 
imitation of the Divine Art; for the Upa¬ 
nishads did not hesitate to say that 
God Himself is ‘karih’ or the poet, and 
that whatever becomes manifest, is His 
form of joy, 'Anandarupam,' and His 
love, 'Amritam'. 

We have seen that behind all Eastern 
art lies the conception that art is a com¬ 
munication between spirit and spirit and 
that therefore, in art, the personality of 
the artist is all-important. From the Upa¬ 
nishads we gather that the jicrsonaHty is 
self-participating in its own experience: it 
enjoys its own self amidst the joys of life 
and the joys of nature. And inasmuch as, 
it is in process of growth and change, it 
must seek to establish the identity, the 
imperishableness of its own self and co¬ 
ordinate all its discrete consciousnesses 
and multifonn experiences and emotions 
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into one tiviag whole, into one vital or* 
into one perfect sjntherii. And 
VbM ue ego-centnc personality of the 
artist is transformed into the God-centric 
personality or the Divine personality, it is 
then that the artist can proclaim that ‘all 
art is the imitation of divine art’ or as 
Ruskin has said, ‘all great in art is praise’. 
But for this wedding of the highest reli¬ 
gious experiences with the highest in¬ 
tuitions of art, art could never have risen 
to snch heights, as we have already seen it 
to have risen, in ancient times. 

But the capacity of the personality to 
participate in the world of experience must 
increase. The greater ideal of self-realisa¬ 
tion is that participation is realisation. 
The self docs not realise itself in self-isola¬ 
tion, in the confines of egotism, however 
maginified and ‘enlightened’ that may be. 
It realises itself in sharing the life of other 
selves. In their bondage is its bondage, in 
their emancipation is its emancipation. 
And modem psychology simply adds that 
this participation becomes possible because 
each self or personality contains within it 
multiple selves or multiple personalities. 

This aspect of participation and identi¬ 
fication with worlds of personalities was, 
however, not absent in ancient thought. 
In Christianity and Buddhism it was quite 
pronounced, not in the Upanishads how¬ 
ever. Christianity enlarged the scope of 
man’s participation with other selves to 
all humanity, and Buddhism enlarged it 
still further, to all life, sentient or insen¬ 
tient. In certain forms of Vaishnavism, it 
was also equally pronounced ; even God 
was conceived oi as realising Himself 
through such realisations oi the human 
soul. It is therefore not unlikely that 
these ideas should find their embodiments 
in art. 

Therefore, the difference between modem 
and ancient ideas is mainly in a matter of 
degree. Only the traditional base of per¬ 
sonality has been shifted now and person¬ 
ality is found to consist, not in identity 
alone, but in the power of sharing iuily in 
the world of experience. This world of 
experience has, ot course, vastly increased 
for artists and religious seekers in modem 
times. But the old base of personality 
consisting in self-participation still exists, 
for there IS a distinct separatist emphasis 
laid by the individualistic thought of the 
.modem age, and the large output eff liter* 
atvre of the present day bears witness to 


it. For instance, G. K. Chesterton and 
B. G. Wells are profoundly egotistic 
writers. Th^ are keenly self-analytical 
and all their interest in the problem of 
personality lies in the possibility of per¬ 
sonal reaction upon the social environ¬ 
ment. They leave no room for the uncon¬ 
scious working, the slow up-building of 
things ; they must needs shape and adjust 
and fit everything into the moulds and 
categoiies of thought they create for them¬ 
selves. It cannot be denied fora moment 
that this sort of self-conscious election in 
place of the old unconscious natural selec¬ 
tion has a {leculiar charm and fascination 
for the human mind, which feels a stirring 
up of its dormant creative impulses when 
it comes across such an attempt at re- 
const! action of society, art, morals and 
religion. But besides this, the sulKon- 
scious processes, the workings of the sub¬ 
liminal self as well as of the supra-liminal 
self, must count and count at a consider¬ 
able value. And when they will be reckon¬ 
ed and fully valued, the ancient art-con¬ 
cepts and religious concepts of personality 
will no longer be at variance and conflict 
with modern notions. It may then be 
apprehended, that what we call intuition 
and instinct, fragments of unconscious in¬ 
telligence, may after all belong to a wider 
synthesis of consciousness reserved to be 
discovered by poets and seers, and that the 
congeries of self, the sundry aspects of 
ourselves, may belong to a more funda¬ 
mental unity, which liecomcs manifest to 
the clarified vision of spiritual idealiste. 
How large a part of life may be ‘uncon¬ 
sciously conscious’ staggers imagination. 

It is, thcieforc, just passible that we 
will have to alter the mechanical theory of 
science of the universe and accept the theory 
evei cherished by poetry, art and religion, 
that life and consciousness extend, through 
heredity in the past, over the whole uni¬ 
verse and hence that there is no indivi¬ 
duality or personality in nature is a mere 
assumption of human intelligence. The 
mechanical qualities of the objects of na¬ 
ture may exist; but for purposes of utility 
only. But it is reserved for poets, artistii 
and mystics to discover the indmduaiHm 
of the sky and the breese, of the sun and the 
rains, oi flowers, of every individual flower 
and of every individual atom in the 
universe. Is not modem poetry tending 
towards it ? 'This tendency explains wl^ 
Woidswortii, Slttlley, Blake, Wbitnsan and 
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Maeterlinck are more read and admired 
than mid-Victorian idylhats and realists 
like Tennyson, Rosetti and Victor Hobo. 
It explains why Rabindranath Tagore has 
had SQch fabulous fame and acceptance 
within such a short interval. It also ex¬ 
plains the resurgence of mcditeral mysti- 
dsm, the awakening of new interest in 
schools of ancient mystics, the founding 
of the Celtic revival school of literature 
It explains many other things. We now re¬ 
read fflvths, fables and nursery tales 
inventea by poets in the infancy of the 
human race and fand them to embody 
parables of nature. Our world is a 
fairy world and we can say with Mr 
Chesterton that the telescope makes the 
world smaller and the microscope makes 
it larger but neither c m rcach the ultimate. 
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And we can say with Maeterlinck’s hero 
‘Tyltyl’ of the ‘Blue Bird’ that personality 
is involved in all differentiated bmg, in fire, 
water, bread, stone and dust. Personality 
can never be finished and finite and deteiv 
mined ; for in its very act of self-determina¬ 
tion there must be a certain indeterminate- 
ness. For, as Bradley si^s, there are 
‘degrees of reality,’ so mooern art and 
poetry and philosophy too must say that 
there are degrees of pcisonality also and 
that perhaps the ultimate personality is 
God, to whom all other personalities are 
referred anil mlated. Personahty is the 
one reality in the universe It is at the 
bottom of all art; it it at the bottom of 
all religion 

AfiT Kumar Chakratsrtv. 
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OVS NEEDS OF SDOAB 

D uring the year ending March 1917 Statistics 
for imported sugar (18 Dutch Standard) gives 
the amount fortotolimported sugar into India 
at 1 crore and 21 lakhs of mds, valued at 14 u-ores and 
58 lakhs of rupees Of this quaolitv Bengal has the 
greatest share ol import Bengal imports come opto 
about 75 lakhs of mds, valued at 6Va crores of 
rupees Molasses, Saccharin, etc , that come under 
the heading of sugar and also other lower grades of 
Dutch standard sugar are not included in this Be 
Bides these imports quite a big quantity ol sugar in 
Its various forms are obtained from local crops 

WsTBEFBOpFlNO LBATBEB BOOTS AND SHOES 
Vonons forms of preparations are in use and sold 
in the markets for emetive niians of waterproohng 
bools and ghoes and all snib leather wares Most ol 
these preparations, however, have been mure or less 
nselen. An American chemist has lately invented a 
process and he claims it to be positively effective The 
substances reqmred fur the purpose are very bandy, 
too A gnmmv base and a dissolving liqniu aie the 
main points This waterproof mixture is prepared by 
meltmg rubber into a pan of boiling grease or tallow 
Pieces ol rabbet from old boots will do The rabbet 
pieces are burned over the grease and the molten 
matter allowed to fall into the pan Gum from ever¬ 
green trees may also be used. By applying the mix¬ 
ture hot positive waterproofing effect is obtained 
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The lift of the plant in its various ibnnt it the 
■ulgaet of lavcstigatioa by many seienttsts of the 
world of tha present oeotuiy. Or- J, C. Boseft 
tepntatloa m thw spscial braseh is now worid-wide. 


TECHNIQUE 

We come to know from an issue of The SeuatiSe Amt- 
ricao that Dr D T McDongal has inveated a new 
auxograph fur registering changes dnniif; the otganie 
growth of plants The apparatns consists of n deli¬ 
cately balanced cumpuund lever eariying tracing pen 
on one free end and with an arrangement by which 
the movement to be measured may lie applied at 
various intervals in the other free arm The record¬ 
ing IS obtained on rnled paper wound around a clock- 
driven cylinder It is claimed that by this mncbine It 
IS possible to detect and register changes in size as 
small as 0004 inches 

Japan’s flodbisbino tbadb conditions 
Since the outbreak ol the war fapan’s trade with 
India has undergone a great development During 
the past year the pint of Kobe alone exported about 
516 crores of Rupees woi 'h of goods to British India- 
During the simi period Kobe imported raw mate¬ 
rials ami commodities fiom India to the value of 
about 18 crores of Rupees It it a very happy sign to 
note that along with the expansion of trade betWMU 
Japan and India there hive been an increased nnm- 
her of Indian merchants doing bniinest in Japan. 
Qmte a number of Indian merchants and compaaiet 
are now on the list of exporters and importers m 
Japan Most of these concerns, however, are owned 
and managed by our brethren of Western India srilo 
ace praetmally the gnatest enterpnsers In trade in Ml 
India. 

Calcdlatiok of ink fob PBimBBt. 
to priutiag establishments cafcalations should be 
easily and quickly made nqiarduv tbs amonot off lak 
required for dittrent forms. Bspenmsats of high 
ontbonties u tbs hue show that a pound of nod 
grade of black win eovsr approaiawMy one bwidisd 
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iii|iNu* kicto«tMriiu!e on1000sheet*. One pound bine, 
jBO Sqrindws; one ponnd ted, SO sg. Inches! one pound 
to sg. inches. When one colour OTerUM nu- 
l!mef theqnnntitjrofinhof the orerlappiog colour is 
XklhtiTcIy out turo-tbird of the gnnntit; requited to 
eercraclear suriace. Of course very much depend* 
-Wtbeitradeof ink, colours and gnaiity of the stock 
^be printed upon. A rough stoca reqnitesS times 
the quantity required for a smooth stock. Inferior 
ink* are seemingiy cheap but a costiy investment in 
the long run. 

COLOOB PaOTOGBAFBT. 

An interesting process of colour photography 
have been inventra and patented by an American as 
is recorded by the Journal of the Societv of Chemical 
Industry of Bn|[Iand. The methods of the process are 
thus: The negative* are taken through screens of 
complementary colours (e.g., red and green). A print 
is made through one of the negatives and toned to a 
colour complementary to that of the taking screen. 
A Second print through the other negative is then 
superposed in register on the first print and stained 
by mordanting and dyeing to the colour complemen- 
tan to its taking screen. 

With the improvements in colour photography we 
will be nearing the goal of a true reproduction 
and image of objects. Much of the charm of a 
{diotography it lost without the true and faithful 
reproduction in all respects and specially colour. 
Features without true colour do not appeal. 

Utiusation op cotton stalks. 

Cotton stalks have long been known to yield ex¬ 
cellent fibres suitable for paper pulp and also for 
spinning purposes. The knowledge of tbit utilisation 
bad been upto now remained in its experimental 
stage. The present war with its effect of rigid eco¬ 
nomy on all matters is now causing further investi¬ 
gation* into the matter of profitably utilising the 
cotton stalks which are wasted or used at fuels. The 


southern states of AmericU alone is said to be pro¬ 
ducing about 60 miilidn* of ton* of cotton stalk* 
annnmiy. This quantity is supposed to yiehi half the 
quantity of bleached fibre. For paper-making ibe 
treatment of digested cotton stalks pulp womd be 
similar to that of wood pulp. If the fibre is to be 
treated for spinning purposes the digmted stalks 
should be washed and passed through steel roller* to 
crush the stalks and separate the fibre*. Experi¬ 
ment* and estimates are being made to work the 
systems in big commercial scales. Indian production 
of cotton stalk* would also come up to a fairly large 
quantity and may be utilised by paper making coa- 
ceins. Now it is generally used as fuel and the ashes 
as fertilisers. It needs however to be found out as 
to which system of utilising the stalks would be 
productive and economic. 

MBTAL SOLnBKS. 

Various processes for making solders are used. 
The following processes for making solders for alumi¬ 
nium and other metals have recently been patented 
by a London firm. The different grades oi solder 
specified are “hard” consisting Zn 8.9, Sn 2.5, Ai 0.6; 
“medium” Sii 2, Zn 6 and “soft” Sn 2, Pb 1, Zn S 
parts by weight. The metals after being melted se¬ 
parately are mixed together. These operations are 
carried out in covered graphite crucibles lined with 
a mixture of alumina and charcoal in the proportion 
of 7 to 2. 

POWOBHBD BOGS. 

Various foods are now being used in powdered and 
concentrated forms. Milk powders are already in 
the market. The latest development in this line in 
America is the production of jiowdered eggs on a 
commercial scale. Whites of eggs are separated from 
the yolks, stirred until of uniform consistence, sugar 
is then added and the mixture dried at a temiferature 
below 100°C., and then powdered and packed. 

Ananoa Prokasb Gbosb. 
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The Forat Cinema-film Manuf&cturer 
in India. 

In the May number of the Moodern Review Mr. 
Gnha writes why India should have a motion picture 
industry. He is not aware that there is already a 
Bombay man in the field and he is working success- 
fiiUy—the first to manufacture cinema films in India, 
la Western India his films have been shown at very 
many plneea and elicited admiration. Mr. D. G. 
Pholke first exhibited his film “Har^handra” in 
Bombay in 1913. Since then he has produced over 
twenty films—“tbe Hindnsthan Cinema Films”—and 
ttcyarebeiag exhiUted at the cinema theatres in 
western India. 

Mr. Phalke began to maanfactme films at Dadar 
mr Hombay, bat having to rely on natural scenery 
to the setting of his scenarios he soon transferred 
Us stu^ to Nasik where he finds the surrounding 
tity laadscape admirably suited to hi* work. Here 


now he and his company are busy turning out the 
stories from Pnranos into films. At present be is 
engaged on filming the burning of Lanka by Havana 
and hopes to present it shortly. 

Mr. Phalke is a veraatile man and, indeed in the 
vocation he has chosen, one need be of such a 
character in India if one is to be successful. _ In India 
a cinema film producer must combine in himself the 
characters of a busineH man, camera man, "Movie” 
director, potter arranger, negotiator for hit films, 
scenario writer, trainer of histrioaic talent, manager 
of publicity campaign and what not. He must be 
everything and anything before he can hope to 
achiWe success. In Europe a cinema film producer 
can bring together these men and if he hat not 
sufficient capital can float a company. In fact as a 
pioneer Mr. Phalke hat to do a lot of work tiiatis 
qalte distinct firom film production. And from the 
first he is quite handicapped by want of sufficient 
funds. When we take all these tUi^ into consideni- 





tioD it iia. maml that Mr. Pbolke hai beeo aMe to 
titaaage tbeit thinga at all. 

Mr. Phalke arrangei biaown tceaarioa Portbe 
|doti be ha* recoorae to our Parana*. He believe* 
that in oar Parana* there i* an ioexhanatible mine 
for the Mm-prodneer and it i* hi* experience that 
film* which depict itoriei foom the Parana* are more 
popular with the cin^oer* than hi* other films of 
scene* of Indian life. Irae Puranic stories are familiar 
to aU, the ■incident* need little explanation and the 
film* that incorporate these stories grip the audience 
a* no other film will do. The; become popular with 
Europeans also. To them these films interpret kndia 
and It* legends—the mystery, the glamour, the ro¬ 
mance of the East. 

S. B. Arts. 

Comment upon Dr. Sudiundra Bote’* 
Article on The American Woman-’ 

Will yon permit one who has long been a subs¬ 
criber to your Review, and is at the same time an 
American to offer a word oi criticism upon Dr. 
Sudhindra Bose's article re ‘The .American Woman’ 
appearing in yoar last issue. 

To begin with 1 am prepared to admit that there 
doubtless are in America many such women as Dr. 
Bose describes, though I have prsonally never met 
them. At the same time 1 would remark that it is 
dangerous for a foreigner to attempt an essay on 
American womanhood based upon experience gained 
from a residence in what Americans call "the Middle 
West" and “the North West”. The latter section 
many of ns would call "the Wild West”. It must be 
remembered that types, ideals, and customs differ 
widely in various parts of the country, and certainly 
the characteristics of the people he describes—their 
attitude toward marriage, the relations between 
husband and wife, their attitude toward divorce- 
are not typical of the best American life. 

Ooubtless in the more recently settled sections of 
the United States—and within the memory of the 
parents of many of ns Illinois and Iowa were wild 
tracts of wilderness and prairie uninhabited save by 
wandering tribes of Red Indians—there will be 
found such conditions as Dr. Bose describes, also in 
every town and city is to be found a large and non¬ 
descript section of the population, only a generation 
or two removed from ignorant immigrant ancestors, 
who have prospered more or less in material thinga 
and have acquired the speech, outward habits and 
^uliarities which foreigners have been pleased to 
describe as "American”, yet who have never assimi¬ 
lated the true spirit of American home life, and in 
fact may be said never to have come in contact 
with it. 

Ifet such a spirit exists, and it is only jnst to 
recognise in it the true type of the American ideal in 
the various aspects in which it expresses itself. I 
repeatthat it is fitting to accept it as the oqfy true 
American ideal, for it is the ideal which made America. 
It i* that which eight or ten generations ago led our 
ancators across the Atlantic to sufi'er hardship and 
often death for the sake of freedom to worship God, 
and to bring up their children to worship them, in 
the manner which their, consciences dictated. It was 
this ideal which gave them strength to overcome all 
difficulties and to carve out for themselves a home in 
the wilderne**. It wo* this ideal which demiwded 
of them simplicity of life, and though they lived 
simply, the old books and letters which they have left 
behind Hiem Show that tiiey. thought high thought* 



and llvcdeigg^. Oivofoe WM todly kwig* 
them I ptutues loved their chiiareo,, aag ehlldssa,.. 
bonenied them parents, aod treaMiC theit sldsMi. 
with respect 

Again it was this inherited ideal .whieh ^ve 
descendants of the founder* of out nation' the poiiragev; 
to fight for their own freedom in 1776 angiSOli to 
fight for five years foe the freedom of the slayes, aad i; 
which from the foundation of the aation nutil'thii^' 
day has stood for all that is highest and bSst is. .thg^’ 
lift of the American people. 

Ouring the last centnry multitudes came to^'i 
Americalrom every part of Europe to ehare iii '^'}:- 
privileges of the national lift which our ancestors. hiig. .'f 
evolved so bravely and in the lace of so inai|y$ 
difficnlties. In numbers they soon came to be noth?;* 
than we ; some portion of the ideal upon whickour ; 
ancestors hud bnilt the foundation of the nation's ' 
life they grasped and made their own ; other aspsi^'^' 
of the ideal seemed to escape them. They tUted > 
among other things to grasp the fact that freedom 
means freedom from tyranny—not ireedom from 
discipline. The results have been terribly apparent 
in a variety of ways, and the great internal moral i 
struggle of the future in America will be between the. ' 
conception of lift and its obligations upon which the j 
nation was founded and which still expresses all 
that is highest and worthy of respect in our national 
and domestic life on the one hand, and on the other . 
the blatant, vulgar and shallow conception of lift’s 
meaning which has been largely evolved during the 
last half century by those who bad no part in the 
evoluiion of our national ideal. 

It is sad that most people, no matter bow long : 
they dwell in a foreign land, find it 9aite impossiUe- 
to enter into really intimate tonch with the best and 
deepest currents in the thought and life of its people. 
The best does not lie upon the surface anywhere, nor 
does it tend to display itself for the inspection of 
strangers. The homes where the highest ideals of 
family lift and rantual obligation obtain are not 
inclined usually to spread before the eyes of those 
outside of them the things which next toreligiou 
they hold most worthy of reverence and respect 
This is so in India and in every other land. {U' 
conseqnencc the restless, pushing,' assertive mass of 
mediocrity will deceive a foreigner, unless lie be most 
waty, into thinking that be sees in it the embodiment; 
of the spirit of the land in which be resides. In evei 7 
land the homes which contain the greatest treasures 
of beauty in thought and life are rarely open to the 
foreigner, and even more rarely is he -permitted to 
get a glimpse of the things which his hosts value 
most. This being the case it is astonishing that so 
few people recognise the magnitude of the task they 
set tbcniacivcs when they attempt to describe tire 
characteristics and ideals of another race. Indian*;.' 
write about America and England, and .America!^' 
and Englishmen write about India or each other, 
and yet how little of what is written is really worth 
while ! Wheu even a great man like Sir RaUMrauatb 
Tagore ntterly failed, as his addresses in Auicrfta:' 
clearly indicate, to get below tbe surface of t^igs 
there, how can others hope to succeed ? 

Of Dr. Bose’s article 1 would repeat that thcfsatc. 
douMless great numbers of such men and womeu **. 
be describes—especially in those sections of tli* '. 
country in which his work has lain, also that' 
divorces and poverty of home lift and its ideals , w'dl ': 
be found to be somewhat commoa in the class I have 
referred to above. On the other band I emphatically: 
repudiate tbe idea that these thii^ are ehara«teri*tie 
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of tlMt gwftt lecUon of the American people who 
axt themaeWci not only the. dencendanla ol those 
siho STolsed the nation, bat they nrhoee inhented 
Ukals form the mighty moral force which snstains 
and gntdes Amenca whencrer any great moral issue 

**^o give i concrete example showing how littk 
Or. Bust s description wonld apply with eueb, 

I wonld life iny own family Wc hare been settled 
neai n great Ameiieiu iiW stnex its foundntim 
nearly 240 years ago During this period the 
taeniMalions of the fimily hare been considerable 
and they hare kept in more than uauallv eloae touch 
with each other, consequently there aie a gicat 
nnmber of members from whose lives I cm 
diaw my mterenees among all these relations— 
hut^reds of whom 1 knew eithee iiersoimlly or by 
report—there is not one single cisi ol elit nee 
Among all my friends lielonging to various (amilits 
I cannot recall i single rise of die one, tiid only three 
cases where the mtn and wife Used sepunlett In 
one of these the wife on oc ouut oi her husband’s 
cmeltv was for the s ike of hei child to live ap irt 
from him, yet she neter applied foi adivoree ind 
came booh to nurse hint in his 1 tst illness , in another 
case the wife, having been left n ithout support by 
her hnsbuid and laing foietd by his tre itinenl to 
live separatil} has been woiking foi ye us to support 
herself and her childien yet she never It is appliid 
for a divorce 

Dr Bose's article would seem to imply that an 
American ghl marries nilh reteriiice to what hit 
bnsband can give her the tine Ameinan girl not 
only does not many mill riferenee to ubut her 
husband can git c hi I on the conti iiv, the thonght 
of being his htipm ite m hisstrnggles nnd difliinlties, 
and bis comp inlon and helper it all times thrills 
hei and is the Inspiration of her life Dr Bose also 
says that Americnn husbinds and wives live 
apart Many do 1 know bnl the fanlt usually lies 
with the man who is so ahsoihed in his bnsimss that 
he makes sneh n state of ailiiib inevitable Ileie 
again, however, 1 hive no hisilition in asserting 
that bueh nun ate Ibi ixeeption among tine 
Americans Among nij own relations and ncqoain 
tances theie ore (at<es wheie the interests of husband 
and mle lie apart, hut in the vast m i;or/ti ofcises 
the hnibandt and wives hud m each i thei’scompinv 
their greatest happiness, and are never bo much 
pleased as when together In this connection 1 
naturall) think of the mntuni absoiptiun of mv own 
patents in each other and their nnw ivriing devotion 
extending over neirlv fortv viiis of in irried lili— 
and thib inspite of the fiet that mv litlicrn is a 
more than usually has> min ifaf!iii>. 

I shall elose with the life sturv of t n n girls in my 
own city One lives iii m\ ow n h vme thi re She is an 
old lady of ovei seventy now When avonng girl 
she was engaged to mv fathei s older brother He 
died about a week before the marriage She decided 
that she would devote her hie to his memory and 
sinte that time has lived in om home devoting 
herself to the care of those he loved, entenng into 
their needs and cares To this day bhe is never so 
happy as when she can sit and talk of him, and in 
her prayers and meditations the memory of him 
forms the largest part, and she looks forward to 
her death as the day when she will again be with 
him. 

The other ttoiy it of an intimate friend of my 
own He was a splendid fellow, a man of hign 
education and a great athlete, and was engaged to 


a girl living neat ns Shortly before their mamage 
he was stricken down with a temUe malady whidk 
made it certain that he would never be atoe to nee 
from his bed again, thongh he would probably live 
for years as a complete lovolid. He was a man of 
no property, and immediately wished to let the 
girl tree She however lasisted that she ehonld be 
allowed to devote her life to him, begged to be 
permitted to becyme bis wife, and fiually having 

oblumed her wivh buppotted both him and heraeu 

bv the work of her handb, at the same time caring 
fur him through all hie Itngeiiog pam 1 heard only 
last year of his death 

^paee does not permit me to give more instances 
h(ie, though iroin the immediate circle ofmy rcla 
tions and fiicnds 1 louUl till a dozen more sheets 
with examples ol the devotion and loyalty of 
Ameruan womtn, and hundreds of thousands of 
Ainrrii ms could do the same all over the country 
\et these are the very things of which one outside 
would nut be apt to hear We Ametieans do not 
as a rule spell about suih things i crept with those 
we have I nown lung and well 

luopt, lui the bononr of Aminean women, Mr 
Ldtoi, tbitviu will publish this litter It pains 
me to think th it the iKopIe ol India should gam a 
misle idiiig iiupiession ol those wbum Ainenean men 
have such pist cinse to reveic 

Mav I lid tint I feel this the mutt, because of 
the deep nspii t ami leveience which 1 have for the 
women ol liidii one of whom I am piiiilegedto 
e lit my wife 

|ul> Util, I'llT ANAUbMCAl 


Baa-reliefs at Borobudur. 

It 'ippents that Mi K D Bannerji feels that the 
histotians of Indian ait have not, as a rule, given 
due leeogmtiou to the efforts of arehaeologisis Mr 
Uavell he bilitvei, IS one of them It wouid have 
been better it Mr Banneiyi had not imitated the 
mitbod of these histoiians, who, be thinks, ‘ gencr 
illy despise thi eO ii ts of areha olngists in coiidem 
mug wholessle works on Indian ait and cnitnre 
based on ilavill s eouelosions ns “worthless ’ 
Instead ol doing so he ought to have shown 
clearly how thi identihcitinns of the aiehaeologists 
and mure p irlii nlarly the Notes of Dr Vogel disprove 
Mr Uavell s luisis Lven if it were assumed that the 
stupis aeeuidmg to him, were, as a matter of fact, 
onlv the represiut itions ol J atah ts and the life story 
ol tiautama Buddha that fact in itself cannot be 
regarded is ineuiopatible with the inferences drawn 
ah ul the seiulai habits and fai8lorK.al times of the 
artists at Horuhndnr Mr Banner)!, if he hai any 
grasp ol the scitnee of archaeology, ought to know 
that ‘ The artist who carved the baa reliefs of 
Borobudur portrayed,' be conftiaes, "sbipi at he 
saw them in the harbours of hii native land Java 
and It lannot be maintained that he was portraying 
Indian ships " Why 7 Was there no trade inteie 
coarse between India and Java > Did the Indian 
ships never enter the harbours of Java? A mere 
identification of the bae-reliefe with toe Jatakai or 
the life story of Bnddha is not in itself en&ient to 
prove the aecnrocy of Mr Banneiyi’e oatertion. He 
ought to prove that the Javnneee poseened a dietinct 
art of riupdniilding and that they never allowed 
themielvee to be infloenced by the Indian mrt of 
sbip-bnildlng. If he does so—he ought to, if he la 
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not a partiiaa—he wiO greatly facilitate the vork 
ol the arehaeologwt aa well aa that of the hiitonan 
of Indian art. 

ICANUVAI.U.B Vakil 


Bu^ieft at Boro Bodur. 

1 ibould like to offer a lew remaike on niy friend 
Mr R D Baneijis notes m the Augaat nnmbir ot 
thie Sevttvr I do not pretend to question the 
identity of the leliefi as sought to In. piored br 
Dr Vogd and whKh Ml Ilavetl wrongly suggestid 
represent Indian colonists It siionld be noted 
howererinjastitetoMr Ilavell that Ins idintSbu 
lion was only a tentutiic gntss and was baldly 
dogmatic and in fait was lar tiom any assertion ot 
lertainty sneb as Mr BAneiji nssumis with Di 
Vogtl Ml Bayill said Ibi subpet of thipincl 
below with the splendid iiliil ol i ship m lull s id 
seems to be luniitiUd with the Instori oftlieioln 
nisation oi Jam by Indiius Muiisiiur loncbii, 
Mr Bancrgi s luthoritr isiijuatlvmuk andnnieitam 
about the ideutifiintion ut th( panil with thi iniiduti 
ofHiru, thi aitnul woids used by M liiirhirsic 
'We hazard tin loll iwiiig idintihi itioiis —halkim 
deLLeok Iraacatbt dL\trimt Omat liimi(\l p 
31) Iben Mr Bamrii points out timt Mr ( M 
PIryte published his idiiilibiati ms as i iily as llul 
and that on tin dite ol the pubiaatiou ot Mi 
Haveli’s book (lOOS) Mr Pliytes biik bad Ixin 
ontbi market fur uvirTytars It is fan to point 
out that Mr I'iiytes book d us nut identify 
tbipamls iipnsinting tbi ships whuh Mr llayell 
has wrongly disiribul Mi Hsniip h is aigucd 
that nobody has hitherto found aei ul ir oi histone d 
seines in the has reliefs on the liody ut Buddhist 
Stnpa Mr Banir]i should h ive supported this by 
quoting the eanons of Buddhist religious arcbitec 
ture ForM roucher htnisell s lys with reference to 
some of the b is reliefs on Boro Bodur that a 
secular sulgect ( Un sujet pre fane Ibid p U, line 
20 ) has been introdneed here 

It IS most anfortunate that Mr Ilavell s guess 
should h m been aceepted as an luthoritative 
identiHcation by the author ot ‘ Hntoiy ol Indtm 
kbippwg,’ but in the mattei ofidentifieations tatn 
our archaeologieal experts liavr not been always 
fortunate or infallible It is not lor me, a lay man 
to point out that the lamous Pallas a panel at the 
Seven Pagodas which has hitbeito iigured in all 
Archaeological Reports, including those eontrihuti d 
by Dr Vogel himself, os ‘ The Peuanie of Aiynna 
IS now going to be identified as “IhePcnanee of 
Bbogiratba"—if we are to believe two distingmshed 
French Savants Mr Victor Rollubew and M 0 
Touveao Dubrtuil (Vide Joanal i-oatiqar, Vol 1\ , 
July—Angnst 1014, at pages 21U 313) Alas, the 
lomons 'Three headed imMi* at the Clepbanta caves 
hitherto described as "the Tiimuiti' in all the 
authoritative tomes published by such distmgniahed 
archaeologists as Burgess, Fergiieson and otbcis, 
must BOW be called ' Maheshamurti ’ if we are to 
believe Mr Banciyi s brother arcbacnlogikt end the 
TBlnable iconograpbical evidence that he has colleeted 
on the subect (Rao,—£7emea(s oi Biodu Icoaogra 
pby, Vol II, Part II, p B82) The anderstanding and 
apipmiation of the aesthetic quality of a work ot art 
M quite independent of its subgcct mattei Many of 
the stone and stucco beads and figures found in 
Oandhnta have not yet been identified or art known 
and desenbed under wrong denomination but never* 
thclcH we have been treated by distinguished savants 


to long disquisitions on their artistic mente It it 
etill a matter of dispate amow arcbseologieta 
whether the famous •‘Choiseol Conmer Apollo” Is the 
representation ot a god or an athlete hut the aesthe- 
tie valuation of its plastic qualitKsbas not been 
shelved until the identity bad been sufficiently 
established 

And m Ibis connection a point is saggesied by Mr 
Baneiyis remaiks wliiih ib woitli contidcratton and 

cannot be allowtd ti puss nmhallenged "Mr 
liavell,’ Mr Baiiii)i is pleased to remark, "has 
done a goiul deal to popiilnriH Indian Painting and 
Sculpture both in Burofic anil in Anieriea and hts 
woiks have met with a good rteiption, bntitmilSt 
be admitted tl at bn looclaunm on these salffeeit, 
(fheitalies an mou), should Ik aietpied mtb rery 
gruit lautma I urn unable to loilow liom Mr. 
Baiurps note that the (oiiclnsiuns ’ ol Mi llavsll 
on these siihiiets vis Indian Punting andSiuljp* 
lure OI the cl iiuis be lias madt on behalf ol the 
I iv<inrse Bos leliifs oi the arguments thit he has 
idvaiiced iii popul iiisiiig their ncslliet'i qualities 
hast Ikio dnptosid hs the lait that all or any of bil 
idcutificatioiis of tbi snlqcet matter of these works 
ot lit III unreliihh Outlie otliri hand, Monsieur 
I ouehei (Igriall) v ilu< Ins emuiemt as a great 
aiihiologist) wild lehiiicd i tnunipli in ii'eiitifying 
these has rebels more th in seven yiuts ago, has faded 
to eonliibute any single line to vindicate or 
popularise the claims ut Indo Javaiirse Scidplares or 
to help us to uirive at a eoirecl valuation of them 
legaidedns works ol art and the world of art has 
not grown richer l>v these vain ihli identifications by 
I s want who has lieen inipiivims to their plastic 
qualities I or it must In idmitted that works of 
irt must he judged luimnrily as w oiks of art and the 
histoneal inateimls which they yield are matters of 
second ir\ imiioitance Mr B ineiyi eomplahis that 
histori ms of Indian Alt (by the w ly tin histoiy 
of Indian Art has nut yet liccn wiitten) geneially 
despise the efforts ol nrihaologisls ind rely on in¬ 
spiration ini bueh ideiilifu itiims Kilying on in¬ 
spiration isiertamly a griivous mistake hut lam 
not aware if anybody has dcspiud the valuable 
materials thit the efforts ol ueheolugisls have 
iccumut itid and whieh Mi Ilavell limisilf and 
others have utilised in their woiks The poitiunof 
the efforts of Indi in mliaulogibts whiili is 
icilaiiily not entitled to my credit is that 
lu ide to nppriusi uiidirstuiid 11 appreciate 
the aislhetie quditics of Indian Ait and Mr 
Ilavell in attempting to disprove the lonclusions 
of our Indian archaeologists on the qualilv and 
(haraetei of Indian Art whieh hitherto was regarded 
by archaeologists as a feeble attempt to imitate 
fjreeo Roman models, has rendered signal service to 
till cause of civilisation and also to the cause of the 
history of Art (Aichaeolegy) by correcting the mis- 
eoneeptions that have billierto governed and in some 
eases, still continue to govern the held oi Indian 
atchaeulogy Ihese misconceptions have pieviiited the 
workers m the held of Indian archaeology from ap> 
prehending the true quality of Indian Fine Art with 
the result that such ol the reuiami as represented 
Indian ait at its best had lieen systematically neglect¬ 
ed and hardly received any lecognition from aiehaeo 
legists I have hardly space to quote more than one 
instance The fane has relief representiiig Kapila (') 
on a conspicuous part of the rock-wall of Isiumuniya 
at Anntadhapnra had oever been taken any notice otbv 
the Government arehaeolMists who wrote exhanstive 
reports on the remains of Annradbapnrs To quote 
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victrt Birilh, -''Neitlier Mr. Ml (archseologtc- 
'MeOniKiidoacr) nor Mr. Cave (auUionty on Ceyfon- 
'’tift MiUottiiltt) mentions the Kapila renef, the menc 
W laUch waa firit recognised by Dr. Coonaraawaniy. 
ma erlticai opinion expressed (by the latter) is con- 
ftmed by Mr. tawrence Bipyon who holds that the 
^^^b^arved ‘Kaplta’ is a tfcmnloua work impossible 
’ to forget when once seen.” In the fields of Greek, 


Roman aa also of Egyptian atitiqaitiea the ^rti of 
the archaeologists” are rained as »«}> for thwr 
' aesthetic judgments aa for the yield of their MtiqM* 
rian or historical data. Cnfortnnately, Hmintodia 
that tapes, spades and estampages film our aesthe¬ 
tic judgments. 

Oeobkhdra Cooba* Gahoow. 


H. H. THE MAHARAJA G.AEKWAR’S ADMINISTRATIVE 

RECORD * 

III, GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE REFORMS (CONTD.) 

By St. Nihai, Singh 


I 

T he work of reorganizing the adminis 
tration of Baroda had to begin with 
the Revenue Department, for in 1881, 
at the time of His Highness the Maharaja- 
Gaekwar’s investiture, it over-shadowed 
all the other departments—in fact, consti- 
Jfr. tuti^ almost the whole Government. It 
then comprised thirteen Bureaus, namely : 

5 :(1) Revenue Proper; (2) Forests; (3) 
ij; Customs; (4) Excise (Abkari); (5) Opium; 
i; (6) Salt; (7) Stamp ; (8) Account; (9) 
Boundary ; (10) Revenue Public Works : 

; (11) Compensation; (12) Survey ; and (13) 

,, FoUtical. 

J It is easy to explain how the SarSubab 
[ (Revenue Minister) came to be entrusted 
? with all these functions. His Highness’s 
;i': predecessors knew nothing of the modern 
i;) concept of apportioning the work of 
administration among a number of depart- 
e, aients. If any of them bad wanted to 
^ ; institute such a system, he would not have 
found, in Baroda, qualified men to conduct 
i'; the various bureaus. The Sar Sabah’s 
E ' office was the one that brought money to 
' the State, and, therefore, was reg[arded as 
all-important. The Revenue Minister was 
Riven charge of every bureau that brought 
in revenue, and waa entrusted with the 
task of accounting and husbanding the 
resources of the State. It naturally 

.(*) Copyright aad Right of Trutlation rcicrred 
. in 6t. Nibal Singh. These Mticlet are extracted from 
the Anthor'a forthcomiag work on the Life and 
Record of H.' B. Maharaja Sayeiji RaoIIL, Gae- 
kvrar, Maharaja of Baroda^ 


followed that whenever necessity of 
organizing machinery to dispose of new 
work arose, another bureau was added 
to the Revenue Department. Other Indian 
States followed, at the time, the same 
system, and many of them continue to do 
so to this day. 

This policy of lassaiz iaire created many 
anomalies. The Revenue Minister, for 
instance, audited as well as compiled the 
accounts, and thus the State could not 
exercise eflective control over the revenue 
officials. The Political Bureau had nothing 
in common with the other branches of the 
Revenue Department. The wisdom of 
segregating the Revenue Public Works 
from the other Public Works conld also be 
questioned. . 

The Revenue Minister found himself 
handicapped in discharging his duties by 
lack of initiative. During the minon^ 
regime he had to submit to Raja Sir T. 
Madhava Rao papers of the most inconse¬ 
quential nature for orders. After the 
Maharaja Sahib had assumed control of 
the State, these references had to be made 
to him. 

The Revenue Minister, in his turn, 
received from, the Subabs (Heads of 
Divisions) papers dealing with petty 
matters, which could not be disposed of by 
them without his express leave, i^peals 
against the orders passed by the Subabs 
were made to the Revenue Minister, and 
were often allowed. 

The chain of references did not end there. 
Papers went up fr.om the Vabhatdbara 
(Sub-Divisional Officers) to the Sabtba, 
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and even from the Patels (Head*Meo)in 
the villages to the Vabivatdbers. 

This sjstem, which denied initiative to 
officers, necessitated an enormous amount 
of routine work. Files dealing with incon¬ 
sequential matters were constantly passing 
from the Sub-Divisional Head-quarters to 
the Divisional Head-quarters, thence to the 
Sar Sttbab’s' office, and finally to the 
Maharaja-Gaekwar, often through the 
Dewati’s Cuteberry (office). Eacli official 
through whose hands the papers passed 
made a note expressing his assent or 
dissent, giving his reasons or suppressing 
them, as he chose. No one troubled to 
follow any definite system, or to make a 
precis of the memoranda before the file 
reached the final authority. Often the 
Maharaja Sahib found that the papers 
put into his hands were not complete, and 
m order to secure the necessary informa¬ 
tion it would have to go down, stage by 
stage, until it reached the official who bad 
been guilty of omission, and come up again 
through the circuitous course for His High¬ 
ness’s decision. Thus a file sometimes 
made two or three rounds before it was 
disposed of. 

This wasteful system imposed hardship 
upon every one concerned. The people suf¬ 
fered because their cases remained un¬ 
decided for weeks and even for months. 
The officials worked day and night and yet 
never finished their work, and were 
constantly receiving reprimands fot delays 
and omissions. 

If this elaborate system had been 
designed to keep the Central Government 
in touch with the officials outside the 
Capital, and to enable the Maharaja Sahib 
through the heads of departments to 
exercise check over the activities of his re¬ 
presentatives in the Sub-Divisions and 
villages, it failed completely. The Vahivat- 
dbar, despite the references that he had 
to make to the sabab, was a formidable 
person. Besides being the collector of 
revenue, he was the executive authority of 
his Sub-Division, armed with full magiste- 
^ rial powers. This centralization of func¬ 
tions made him a veritable autocrat. No 
wonder that the people called him Sarkar 
(Government). 

Similarly, the village Patel was master 
of all he surveyed, and few rnstics knew 
that they had any other rulers besides him 
(and perhaps the Vabivatdbai).' He was 
barely literate, held his office hereditarily. 


and received a percentage on the revenue col¬ 
lected and remitted by him. He was a 
Government servant, and not the chosen 
head of the Panebayat (village commun¬ 
ity), as in days of yore. The form of that 
fine old Indian institution remained, but 
its soul had been killed by the adoption 
of the Ryotwari system of tenure, which 
exacted land revenue direct from the indi¬ 
vidual holders instead of from the village 
as a unit, as was formerly the case. The 
new system had been introduced into 
Baroda by Maharaj.i Khande Kao Gock- 
war (1K56-1870), and was extended by 
Kaja Sir T. Madhavn Rao during the 
minority regime. Neither of them had 
attempted to make a scientific survey of 
the land and to settle the rates of taxation 
according to carefully ascertained data con¬ 
cerning its productivity. A double wrong 
was thus iiifiicted upon the people. The 
internal organization of the village, which 
had withstood ecnturies of administrative 
changes, was destroyed, all but m name. 
The man who held land from the State 
was arhitraiily taxed, and he was made 
to pay m cash instead of in kind, as had 
been heretofore the custom. When the 
Maharaja-Gaekwar began to rule, he 
found, therefore, that the land revenue 
was crying out for reform, and that the 
Survey Bureau of the Revenue Departmene 
was inadequately staffed to cope with the 
work. 

The Vabivatdban were not much better 
educated than the Patels. 1 doubt if any 
of them liad ever seen the inside of a 
College. The same was true of higher 
officials. University graduates were con¬ 
spicuous by their absence in the Baroda 
public services at the time the Maharaja 
Salub took the reins of administration into 
his own hands. Some of the heads of 
departments had been imported by 
Raja Sir T. Madhava Row from British 
India, but they had served there in 
subordinate capacities, and bad not 
exercised the authority of even district 
officers. 

None of the Maharajas of Baroda, and 
not even Kaja Sir T. Madhava Row, had 
attempted to collect and to codify the rules 
and regulations, prescribed from time to 
time, for the guidance of officials. C^os 
resulted. Ordem frequently duplicated 
others, sometimes in practically identical 
words. Rules conflicted with one another, 
annoying the ofifidals and compelling them 
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to moke frequent refeiences to higher 
authorities for instructions, or to use their 
judgment at their peril. Many of the 
regulations were out of date, and had not 
been superceded by fresh instructions. 

No one had taken the trouble to define 
their respective powers, privileges, limita¬ 
tions, and liabilities. Bach official was, 
therefoie, left to his own devices. Some 
went loo far, while others did not go far 
enough. Conflict resulted in either case. 
Similarly the departments of the Central 
Government overlapped, or work was left 
undone because none of the departments 
claimed it. 

When death or dismissal caused a 
vacancy iii the public service, a wild 
scramble for the post ensued. Every 
aspirant sought the intervention of in¬ 
fluential relatives or patrons. Character, 
education, and experience counted for little. 

Favouritism and jobbery especially 
exerted a pernicious effect upon depart¬ 
ments requiring the services of trained 
men—departments entrusted with adminis¬ 
tering justice, building public works, dis¬ 
pensing medical relief, and teaching. All 
the graduates in law, engineering, medicine, 
and pedagogics employed in Baroda at 
the time Uis Uigliiicss began to adminis¬ 
ter the State could be counted on the 
fingers of one hand. The Police depart¬ 
ment was full of illiterate men who had 
not received any training in the detection 
of crime. 

Tenure of office was not secure. Ofiicials, 
no matter bow capable, honest, and 
sealous they might be, were liable to 
harrassment, fine, reduction, and even to 
dismissal if they were so unlucky us to 
olBEend the “powers that be.’’ Rise in public 
service depended upon capacity for iulriguc, 
and not upon capacity tor work. If, by 
studying and humouring the whims of his 
superiors, an official was able to retain 
his oflice until he reached ripe old age, he 
could not claim any giatuity or pension. 
Grants were sometimes made as rewards 
tor faithful service, or os compassionate 
allowances, but they depended entirely 
upon caprice. 

Even the departments of the Central 
Government were housed in small, ill- 
ventilated buildings. The offices in the 
Snb-Divirions and villages were often no 
better than hots. No provision was made 
to keep them in repair, and sometimes 


offirials who wielded autocratic powers 
sat under roofs that leaked when it rained. 

It had occurred to no one to frame a 
comprehensive programe for building 
public ofiices in all parts of the State, or, 
in fact, for constructing public works of 
any kind. If the necessity arose for re- 
roofing a public building, or potting up a 
shed, or digging a well, or advancing a 
small sum oi money {iaccavi) to enable a 
farmer to dig a well on his bolding, the 
proposal had to go up to the highest 
authority. Woik, no matter how urgent, 
could not be begun until the papers bad 
passed from stage to stage, slow 
degrees, and sanction had been received. 

In such a circumstance, it was idle to 
expect to find in Baroda a system of an¬ 
ticipating revenue and expenditure. No 
Budget was drawn up. The procalure in 
regard to disbursements at the close of the 
minority regime was to sanction individual 
items of expense by a ncmaook yadi 
(memorandum) prepared in the Sar 
$ubah'b office. No expenditure over the 
sanctioned amount could be incurred 
without Ills Higlincss’s leave. 

Orders for payment weie liououi'ed by 
the lluzar ( Central ) Treasury only when 
they passed through the hands of the 
Fadni’i. This term is a corruption of 
Fardnnris —the keeper of the Muster roll 
of the Army. Ue was all-important at the 
time the Gaekwars conquered. Baroda. 
Later he became the Military Accountant, 
and finally Secretary in Chief and Finance 
Minister. 

The Central Treasury was in charge 
of the Revenue Minister. There were Divi¬ 
sional Treasuries at the Divisional Head¬ 
quarters under the Suhnhs, and sub-Div- 
isional Treasuries at the Sub-Divisional 
Head- quarters under the Vahiratdhara, 

The Vahtvatdbat received statements 
of revenue collected from the Talati 
( Accountant) of each village in his Sub- 
Division, consolidated them into a tala- 
band (schedule), and sent it on to the 
Subah. 

Each Divisional head consolidated the 
reports of all the Vahivatdbars under his 
direction thus submitted, and forwarded 
the schedule to the Revenue Minister. 

The Accounts Branch of the SarSubab’a 
office consolidated the four talabanda thus 
received and prepared accounts of the 
revenue receiveo by the State as a whefle. 

All the expense vouchers went to tlw 
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Revenue Department for audit, thougli 
they bad originated in that department—• 
an eitraorcUnary irregularity to which 
attention has already been called. 

II. 

Soon after His Highness came into 
power, he decided to re-organize the highly 
centralized Revenue Department. lie also 
decided to nse it as bis instrnment to re¬ 
form the whole public service, for the Sor 
Sttbab's office contained the materials, 
in a chaotic form, necessary for the re¬ 
organization of the entire administration. 

The first important step towards the 
decentralization of the Revenue Depart¬ 
ment was taken in August, 1883—less 
than two years after His Highness had 
come into power. The Survey llranch was 
removed from the Sar Subah’s office and 
given the status of a separate depaitraent. 
Mr. F. A. IJ. Elliot, I. C. S., who had 
made himself familiar with ennditions 
prevailing in Baroda during the years he 
was serving as tutor to the Maharaja 
Sahib, and who had had some experience of 
revenue work in Biitisb India, was placed 
in charge of the new Bureau. 

The creation of this department invol¬ 
ved considerable outlay upon initial and 
recurring expenditure. Ilis Highness could, 
however, allocate funds much more easily 
than he could find men with the requisite 
training to carry on the work. He had, 
in many cases, to employ persons with 
incomplete knowledge of survey operations, 
and let them master the routine through 
actual experience. 

The correlation of the new department 
with the old Revenue Department present¬ 
ed difficulties. It was finally arranged 
that the proposals of the Survey and 
Settlement Department should go to the 
Prime Minister, who would send them to 
the Revenue Department for criticism. The 
latter department would return the papers 
to the Dewan who, if necessary, would 
ask the Survey and Settlement Department 
to re-consider the proposal. His Highness 
decided upon this somewhat circuitous 
course in order to insure the independence 
of the new department- Now that the 
status of the Survey and Settlement De¬ 
partment has been established, the Maha¬ 
raja Sahib is considering the adoption of 
a more expeditious method. 

The attitude of the people towards the 
prqected operations was far from friendiy. 


Judging from previous experiences, they 
feared that it was an ingenius scheme 
calculated to enrich the Manarajo-Gaekar 
at their expense. Persons in possession 
of land that paid little or no taxes were 
specially suspicions fur they remembered 
that Maharaja Khande Rao Gaekwar 
had tried to deprive them of their highly 
cherished privileges. They knew that Hfs 
Highness bad expressly stated that the 
operations were to be confined to the 
khalsa (Government) land, but they felt 
that their turn would come. 

At first it was considered that the 
crude survey made at the instance of 
Maharaja Khande Kao would serve as a 
basis, and save much time and labour. 
The futility of this hope was apparent 
as soon as work was licgun. His Highness, 
therefore, decided that each field must 
be measuicd, mapped, and bounded sepa¬ 
rately, unless it was altogether too small, 
so that the State would have a complete 
record of exi.stiug holdings. Each large 
farm was to lie given a separate number, 
unless the bolder wi.shed to divide it and 
to part with a portion of it. His pre¬ 
decessors bad insisted that a part of a 
holding could not be surrendered, in order 
to compel holders to retain poor as well as 
rich land. The Maharaja Sahib realized 
that this practice worked hardship on 
the people and resulted in much good land 
being allowed to go out of cultivation, 
and he discontinued it. 

At first the cross-staff survey system was 
employed, but the trials made in 1884 by 
Mr. II. II. Parkinson, a young engineer, 
soon showed that chain suivey wonld be 
bettei. The measurers and surveyors were 
made to learn this method during the 
rainy season when operations were re¬ 
laxed or su«pcnded, and it was adopted 
in J88.') 86. 

Each survey party consisted of 28 men 
under a Kamdur, who was responsible for 
the correctness of the measurements and 
was paid a good salary in order to place 
him above temptation. He was required 
to make actual testa, and not merely to 
content himself with supervising the work 
of his assistants. He kept the accounts of 
the party, and also decided bottndai 7 
disputes. , 

As Survey operations were concluded. 
His Highness issued a notification fixing 
the rates. The incidence of taxation was, 
as a r^, lightened, because His Highness 
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•Istmd that tbe holders had been nnable to 
meet the Government's demand, and 
tevenne was constantly in arrears, 
which had to be written ofi from time to 
time. 

The period of settlement was, in most 
cases, fixed at fifteen years. Tbe Maharaja- 
Gaekwar decided against a longer term, 
as he wished to see how the new arrange¬ 
ment worked and to rectify any mistakes 
that may have been made within a shuit 
time 

The occupants of government land were 
assured that no change would be made in 
the rates during the {lenod of setlleratnt, 
unless lower or higher rates had been fixed 
by gross mistake, collusion, or fraud. 1 he 
holders weie thereby rendered secure 
against the State taxing any improvement 
that they might make with their own skill 
and capital. This notification also assured 
the holders that so long as they paid the 
State demand they would he left free in full 
and unrestricted possession of their land 
His Highness conferred upon the holders 
ossession of the trees that grew on their 
oldings, but which theretofore did not 
belong to them 

These reforms greatly improved the 
occupants’ status, whereas formerly they 
had been little better than tenants-at-will, 
now they could not be evicted from their 
holdings at the whim of an official 

By 1906 07 all the State, with the 
exception of the Vajpnr Sub-Division of 
Naosan, most of which is under forest, 
had been surveyed and settled The 
operations had cost over Rs 4,000,000, 
and had resulted in the reduction of the 
State demand by 7 7 per cent, not taking 
into account the abolition of the agricul¬ 
tural Fctos (imposts) 

As tbe term of the original settlement 
lapsed, the wOrk of re-settkment was 
beran. Rates were ordered to be lowered 
if tne occupants could not afford them, or 
raised if the yield or prices bad risen since 
the original settlement, the rise in rates to 
be proportionate to tbe increase in profit. 
The term of re-settlcment was to be 30 
years, unless a shorter period was deemed 
advisable in specified cases. 

The re-settlement has made compara¬ 
tively little difference in the revenue 
demanded by the State. • The occupants 
who are assessed at higher rates do not 
feel the rise, because agriculture has 
advanced, on account of the Maharaja 


Sahib's policy of building irrigation works 
and helping holders to sink wells, and as 
the result of his efforts to induce the 
cultivators to use improved methods 
and machinery, and of the spread of 
education. 

The success of the Maharaja-Gaekwar's 
agncultural policy is shown by the fact 
that while before his time Baroda subjects 
,left their ancestral homes, now people from 
•other teriitories seek holdings in His 
Highness’s State, hand that was formerly 
left fallow season after season until it 
degenerated into waste areas and even 
considerable poitions of land that was 
considered totally unfit for cultivation 
have lieen brought under tillage. Plounsh- 
ing villages with bnck buildings loudly 
proclaim the prospetity that has followed 
in the wake of the surrey operations, and 
other agricultural and geneial reforms 

So far I have written of the survey and 
settlement of thcGoveinment land. It may 
be now stated that His Highness created, 
in May, lbh9, a special Bureau to deal 
with land that had been alienated by his 
predecessors and their officials to various 
classes of persons, foi one reason or 
another These privileged classes offered 
great opposition, but gradually they were 
won over by His Highness’s policy of buy¬ 
ing out their vested rights at a fair rate of 
compensation, and not summarily ousting 
them, as Maharaja Khande Rao had tned 
to do 

Before hnishing examining the work 
done by the survey and settlement depart¬ 
ment I must emphasise that His Highness 
has nut permitted his desire for uniformity 
to overridf his good judgment and abol¬ 
ished various forms of tenure prevailing 
in Baroda in favour of the ryot wari system 
(of which I have wiitten), without regard 
to the effect that such abolition would 
have. In many cases, he found that the 
people residing in parts of his state were in 
a backward stage of civilization, and 
would suffer great baidship if the new 
system were imposed upon them. He has, 
therefore, refused to alter the existing 
arrangements. 

Ill 

A year after the Survey and Settlement 
Department had been Created His Highnen 
relieved the Revenue Department of the 
audit work. By an order dated October 
7, tbe Hn/nr auditor was f^ven the dignity 
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«f liead of a amarate departmeat and was 
made reaponsiDle for checking the accounts 
throughout the State. 

The same day His Highness issued a 
memorandum emphasizing the fact that 
a Government, in order to be economical 
and ;^t efficient, needed annually to fore¬ 
cast Its revenue and expenditure. In the 
following Pebrnary detailed instructions 
were issued for framing up the Kudget. 
The Budget for 1885-6 was the first stalc- 
ment of its kind that Baroda, in all iU 
checqnered career, had ever seen. 

During this and succeeding years His 
Highness laboured strenuously to improve 
the system of accounting aud auditing. He 
employed experts from British India to 
assist him. Drastic changes were made 
from time to time in the working and 
personnel of the depirtment, before it 
measured up to the stinlard that the 
Maharaja-Gaekwar had set for it. 

An instance may be cited to show the 
efficiencv attained bv the Audit Branch 
of the Department. Mr. Kilabhai Dalubh- 
ram, the Assistant Accountant General, 
detected, in 1896, an error in the accounts 
of the Bombay, Baroda, and Central 
India Railway involving serious loss to 
Baroda. The Railway Company, it was 
found, had given His Highness no share 
in the receipts for terminal charges. The 
Railway authorities admitted their mis¬ 
take, paid Rs. 120,000 arrears and pro¬ 
mised to remit Rs. 20,000 a year as 
Baroda’s share. 

The same official, in auditing the 
accounts of the Petlad-Cambay Railway, 
constructed at the joint expense of Baroda 
and Cambay States, found that Rs. 40,000 
had been charged to Baroda instead of to 
Cambay, to which State the sum should 
have bMn debited. Considerable corres¬ 
pondence finally resulted in the Railway 
authorities admitting their error, and 
Baroda succeeded in recovering the amount 
from Cambay. 

The ability of the Finance Department 
to make satisfactory financial arrange¬ 
ments was demonstrated when, in 1899- 
1900, owing to large expenditure on 
famine operations and the small collections 
of revenue, it became necessary to borrow 
money. His Highness authorized his 
Accountant General to negotiate a loan 
not exceeding Rs. 10,000,000. Steps were 
first taken to float the loan in India, but 
the Indian banka demanded interest at the 
87%--B 
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rate of 6 per ceat per annum. Finally 
money was obtained from London at 4 
per cent. Rs. 4,575,000 (£305,000) were 
borrowed for six months, and Rs. 2,325, 
000 (£153,000) for a year. In 1900-01 
it became necc>.sary to secure a farther 
loan of Rs. 2,975,000 for one year at 4 
per cent. A poriiou of the loan which 
matured in July, 1902. was paid on the date 
on which it fell due by selling Government 
p ipcr to the value of Rs. 1,830,000 at Rs. 
97 4 net. I be balance was renewed for 
one year on the same terras as before. The 
whole loan was paid oQ by luiie, 1903. 

For years past this department has had 
charge of all matters pertaining to audit, 
account, and finance, and has been in¬ 
dependent of the Revenue and other depart¬ 
ments. The Faduis, to whom reference 
has been made, no longer interferes in 
financial affairs, but is the custodian of the 
State records. 

The department, ns now constituted, 
comprises ten branches, namely, (1) the 
Main Branch ; (2) the Civil Audit Branch: 
(3) the Military Audit Branch; (4) the 
Public Works Audit Branch; (5) the 
Examiner of Accounts, State Railways; 
(G; the Inspection Branch ; (7) the Local 
iloard Inspection Branch ; (8) the Compi¬ 
lation of Accounts Branch; (9) the 
Central Treasury; and (10) the ^tamp 
Branch. 

The Main Branch disposes of all impor¬ 
tant matters involving questions bearing 
directly or indirectly upon the finances of 
the State. The Civil Audit Branch 
'■xamiiies on the post audit system all 
vouchers except those pertaining to the 
Military or Public Works Department or 
State Railways, these vouchers being 
audited by the Military Audit Branch, the 
Public Works Audit Branch, and the 
Examiner of Accounts, State Railways, 
respectively. The Inspection Branch 
inspects the accounts of ail departments 
except the Military and Pubjic Works 
(including Railways), by scrutinizing local 
accounts and taking stock of treasure. 
Similarly, the Local Boards Inspectioa 
Branch examines the accounts of District 
and Local Boards and Munidpali^. The 
accounts of the State are compiled from 
the daily sheets received from the Central 
Treasury at Baroda, and from the monthly 
accounts received from the Divisional, 8ub- 
Divinonal and other Tfeatuiies, by the 
Com{»lation of Accounts Branch. The 
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BrancV compiles the acconots of 
'ihilmte received by His Highness the 
Mftharaja-Gaeknrar from^ triontaries in 

f athiawar, and the Mahi Kantha, Rewa 
antha, and Palanpur Agencies. Since 
: 1904 all statistical information concerning 
tile State has been collected and collated 
by this Branch so that it could be issued 
in a sinzle, hand<^ volume instead of being 
available only in stray statements pre¬ 


pared withput aiiy dehute plan. The afmrk 
of the treasury and Stamp Branches does 
not call for explanation. 

The Inspection Branch deserves to be 
especially commended to the notice of the 
reader. His Highness has lavished his 
attention upon its working and personnel 
so that the State may have an efficient 
agency to check errors and abuses in its 
farthest corner. 

fl 


SHAKTI AND SHAKTA 
By Sir John Woodhofke, 
{Continued from previous issue). 


E ach sect of worshippers has its own 
Tantras. In two articles in recent 
numbers of the Prabuddha BhSrata I 
have shortly referred to the Tantras of the 
Shaivasiddhtnta, of the PancharStra 
Agama and of the Northern Shaivaism of 
wffich the Malinivijaya Tantra sets the 
type. The old fivefold division of wor¬ 
shippers was according to the PanchopSsana, 
Saura, GSnapatya Vaishnava, Shaiva, 
and Shskta whose Mhla Devat&s were 
SdryySj Ganapati, Vishnu, Shiva, and Shakti 
respectively. At the present time the three¬ 
fold division Vaishnava, Shaiva, Sbkkta, is 
of more practical importance as the other 
two survive only to a limited extent today. 
In parts of Western India the worship of 
Ganesha is still popular and I believe some 
Sauras or traces of Sauras here and there 
exist especially in Sind. 

There are mentioned in the Tantras six 
Amnkyas. The Sammohana Tantra (Ch. v.) 
first explains PArvamnSya, Dakshin&mnkya, 
Faschimkmnaya, Uttaramnaya, Urdhvamnaya 
according to what is called Deshaparyykya. 
The sixth or lower and concealed face 
(Adhirnnkya) is' that from which exudes 
poison (Visha). I believe no Puja of 
this is generally done but Shadanvaya 
Slmbhavas very high Sadhakas at the door 
of Liberation do Nyasa with this sixth and 
concealed Face. It is %id that 
Flllla Amnaya is Sambhqgayoga. The 
Nishicala aspect in Shaktikromais for Flbva, 
T;^puii ; £» Oaksl^^ Saura Gapapaiya 


and Vaishnava; for Paschchima, Raudra 
Bhairavas ; (or Uttara, Ugra, Apattarini. In 
Shaivakrama the same aspect is for the 
first Sampatprada and Mnhesha ; for the 
second Aghora Kalika and Vaishnava 
darshana ^ for the third. Raudra, Bhairavas 
Shaivas ; for the fourth, Kuvera, Bhairava 
Saudarshaka; and for Urddfavlmnaya, 
Arddhanarisha and Pranava, 

It also gives a classification of Tantras 
according to the Amnkyas as also special 
classifications such as the Tantras of the 
six Amnayas according to Vatuklrnnkya. As 
only one Text of the ^ramohana is available 
whilst 1 write it is not possible to speak with 
certainty of accuracy as regards all these 
details. 

Each of these divisions of worshipper; 
have their own I’antras as also had the 
Jainas and Bauddhas. Different sects 
had their own particular subdivisions and 
Tantras of which there are various classi¬ 
fications according to Kr&nt&s, Deshapary- 
ykya, Kklaparyykya and so forth. . 

The Sammohana Tantra mentions 2Z 
different Agamas including Chinftgama (a 
Shkkta form),. PSshupata, (a - Saura form) 
PanchaAtra, (a Vaishnava formV K&id- 
lika, Bhairava, Aghora, Jaina, Bauddha, each 
of which is said there to contain a ceitain 
number of Tantras and Upatantras. 

According to the Sammohana Tantra, 
the Tantras according to KUaparyyiya are 
the €4 Sh&kta Tantras, with 337 Upatantntf, 

8 V|mala% 4 Dkmaras, 2 Kalpalatts aha: 
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several Sarohitfts, Chudftmanis (too) Arnavas, 
PuriLnas, Upavedas, Kakshaputas, Vimar* 
shinl and Chintimanis. The Shalva class 
contains 32 Tantras with its own Yimalas, 
DSmaras and so forth. The Valsbnava 
class contains 75 Tantras with the same in¬ 
cluding Kalpas and Upabodhas. The Saura 
class has 30 Tantras with its own Yaroalas, 
Uddishas and other works. And the GSna- 
patya class contains 50 Tantras with Upa- 
tantras, Kalpas and other Sh&stras including 
one DSmara and one YSmala. The Bauddha 
class contains Kalpadrumas, K&madhenus, 
Suktas, Kramas, Ambaras, PurSnas and 
other Shistras. 

According to the KuISrnava and Inina- 
dipaTantras there are seven AcbSras of which 
the first four, Vaidika, Vaishnava, Shaiva 
and Dakshina belong to PashvichSra, then 
comes Varna followed by Siddhinta in which 
gradual approach is made to Kaulachira 
the reputed highest. Elsewbete six and nine 
Acharas are spoken of and different kind of 
Bhivas, SabhBva Vibhava and Debabhiva 
and so forth which are refetred to in Hhava- 
chudimani. 

The main divisions here are Vedachira, 
Dakshinacbira and Vimachira Vedachkra 
is not, it seems, Vaidikachira, that is, in the 
Shrauta sense, for the Shrauta VaidikichBra 
appears to be outside this sevenfold Tan- 
tiiie division of which Vedichara is the Tan- 
trik counterpart. For it is said to be Tan- 
trik Upasana with Vaidik rites and mantras, 
and Agni as Devatt. As a speculation we 
may sugpst that this Achara was for those 
not Adbikari for what is called the Shrauta 
Vaidikach&ra. I have been told that in this 
AchBra there is no division of Dakshina and 
Vlma names of differing SidhanB given 
later by the AchBryyas. The second and 
third belong to and lead up to the completed 
DakshinBcbBra. This is PashvBchara. Va- 
mBchBra commences the other mode of 
worship leading up to the completed Kaula 
and leading t«yond to the KaiilBvadh&ta, 
Avadhflta, and Divya. Here we reach the 
region which is beyond all Acharas which 
is known as SvechchhBchara. All that those 
belonging to this state do or touch is pure. 
In and after VamichBra there is eating 
and ^ drinking in and as part of worship 
and it may be (though not necessarily so) 
Maithuna. After the Pashu there is the 
Vlra and then the Divya. Pashu is the 


starting point, Vira is on the way and Divya 
is the goal. Each of the sects has a Dakshina 
and vlma division. It is commonly thought 
that this is peculiar to Shiktas: but this is 
not so. Thus there are VBma GBnapatyas 
and Vaishnavas and so forth. Again VBml- 
chBra is itself divided again into a right and 
left side. In the former wine is taken in a 
cup of stone or other substance and worship 
is with the SvakiyB Sbakti or Sadhakas 
own wife; in the latter and more ad¬ 
vanced stage drinking is done from a skull 
and worship may be with Parastii that is 
some other Shakti. In the case however 
of some sects who belong to the VamBchBra 
division whilst there is meat and wine there 
IS no Sbakti for the members are chaste 
(Brahmachan) So far as I can ascertain 
these sects which ate mentioned later seem 
to belong to the Shaiva as opposed to the 
Shakta group. 

The Tantrik Sangraha called SbBktB- 
nanda Taranginl by Brahmananda SvBmi 
says (Ch. 2) that Agama is both Sadagama 
and Asadagama and that the former alone is 
Agama according to the primary meaning 
of the word (SadBgama eva agamashab- 
dasya mukhyatvBt). He then says that 
Shiva in the Agama SamhitB condemns the 
Asadagama saying ‘'Oh Deveshi, men in the 
Kali age are generally of a Kajasik and 
Tamasik disposition and being addicted to 
foi bidden ways deceive many others. Oh 
Sureshvari, those who *« disregard of their 
Varfidshiama Dharma offer to us flesh 
blood and wine become BhQtas, Pretas, and 
Br<ihmarakshasas”, that is various forms of 
evil spirits. This prohibits such worship 
as IS opposed to Varnashramadharma. It 
is said however by the Vamachlrls who 
take consecrated wine and flesh as a Yajna 
not to cover their case. 

It IS not uncommonly thought that 
VBmBchara is that Achara into which VBmB 
or women enters. This is true only to a 
certain extent: that is, it is a true defini¬ 
tion of those Sadhakas who do worship with 
Sbakti according to VamBchara rites. But 
it is incorrect in so far as there are won' 
shippers of the VBmachara division who are 
chaste (BrahmachBri). VBmichBra means 
literally '‘left” way not "left handed” in the 
English sense which means what is bad. 
As the name is given to these ^dhakas by 
themselves it is not Hkdy that they would 
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adopt a title which condemns them. What 
they mean is that this Ach&ra is the oppo¬ 
site of DakshinSchSra. Philosophically it is 
more monistic It is said that even in the 
highest Siddhi of a DakshinlchSri "there is 
always some One above him,” but the fruit 
of VamSchSia and its subsequent and highest 
stages IS that the S&dhaka "becomes the 
Emperor Himself”. The Bh&va differs, and 
the poner of its method compared with 
DaksbinarhSra is said to be that between 
milk and wine. 

Moreover it is to be noted that the Devi 
whom they worship is on the left of Shiva. 
In V&m&cbara we find KapSlikas, Kaia- 
mukhas, PSshupatas, lihandikeras, Digam- 
baras, Aghoras, followets of Chinfichara and 
Kaulas generally who are initiated. In 
some cases, as in that of the advanced divi¬ 
sion of Kaulas, worship is with all five 
Tattvas (Panchatattva). In some cases 
there is Brahmacharya as in the c.ise of 
Aghora and PSshupata though these drink 
wine and eat flesh food. Some Vamacharis, I 
am informed, never cease to be chaste (Brah- 
macharl), such as Oghada .Sadhus, wor¬ 
shippers of Batuka Bliairava, Kanthadhari 
and followers of the Nathas, such as Gorak- 
shanatha, Sitanatha and Matsyendranatha. 
In Nilakrama there is no Maithuna. In 
some sects there are diflering practices. 
Thus I am told amongst the Kaiaraukhas 
the Kaiaviras only worship Kumaiis up to 
the age of nine whereas the Kamamohanas 
worship with adult Shaktis. 

Some advanced members of this (in its 
general sense) Vamachara division do not, 1 
am informed, even take wine and meat. It 
is said that the great Vamachiri Sadhaka 
Raja Krishnachandra of Nadia, Upasaka 
of the Chhinnamasta Mflrti did not took 
wine. Such and similar Sadhakas had 
passed beyond the preliminary stage of 
Vamachara. As regards Sadhakas generally 
it is well to remember what the Maha- 
kala Samhita the great Shastra of the 
Madhyasta Kaulas says in the nth Uliasa 
called Sharira yoga kathanam “ S o m e 
Kaulas there are who seek the good of this 
world (aihikBrthadhritatmanah). So also the 
Vaidikas enjoy what is heie (aihikartham 
kamayante) (as do, 1 may interpose, the vast 
bulk of present humanity) and are not seek¬ 
ers ofliberation(amriteratim na kurwanti) 


Only by Nishkamasldhana is liberation 
attained.” . . 

The Panchatattva are either real (Pra- 
tyaksha) (“idealising" statements to the 
contrary are when not due to ignorance, 
false), substitutional (Anukalpa) and esoteric 
(Divyatattva). As regards the second, even 
a vegetarian would not object to “meat" 
which is in fact ginger, nor the abstainer to 
"wine’’ which is cocoanut v/ater in a bell- 
metal vessel. As for the Esoteric Tattva 
they ate not material articles or practices 
but the symbols for Yogic processes. Again 
some notions and practices are more 
moderate and othcis extreme. The account 
given in the MahSnitvina of the Bhairavl 
and Tattva Chakras may be compared 
with some more unrestrained practice; 
and the former again may be con¬ 
trasted with a modern Chakra described 
in the 13th Chapter of the Life of llejoy 
Krishna GosvJmi by Jagadbandu Maitra, 
Theie a TBntrika Siddha formed a Chakra 
at which the Gosvami was present The 
latter says that all who were there felt as 
if the Shakti was their own Mother who had 
borne them and the Dcvat&s whom the Cha- 
kreshvara invoked ap{>eared in the circle to 
accept the offeiings. Whether this is accept¬ 
ed as a fact or not it is obvious that it 
was intended to describe a Chakra of a 
different kind from that of which we 
have more commonly heard. There are 
some practices which are not correctly under¬ 
stood ; there are some principles which the 
bulk of men will not understand ; for to so 
understand there must be besides knowledge 
that undefinable BhBva, the possession of 
which carries with it the explanation which 
no woids can give There are expressions 
which do not bear their surface meaning. 
GomBngsa baksbana is not “beef eating” but 
putting the tongue in the root of the throat 
What some translate as “Ravishing the 
widow” does not mean a woman but refers 
to a process in Kundal! Yoga and so forth. 
Lastly and this is important, a distinction 
is seldom if ever made between Sfaastric 
principles and actual practice, nor is count 
taken of the conditions properly governing 
the worship and its abuse. It is easy to 
understand that if Hinduism has in general 
degenerated, there has been a fall here. It is 
however a mistake to suppose that the sole 
object of these rites is enjoyment. It is not 
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moral of alt this is that it is better to Icnow Devaift and Kai^i 
the facts than to make erroneous generaiiza* of the two of whl^; llrl fe lleyatl that w 
tiona Nilasarasvatl. Certain Deshas are called 

There are said to be three Krtntas or KSdi, Hidi, Ka>bSdi Deshas and each Mata 
geographical divisions of India df which has several Amnkyas. It is said t^t the 
roughly speaking the North-Eastern portion Hangsathr& Mah&vidyS is the Sover^it 
is Vishnukranta, the North-Western Ratha- Lady of Yoga whom Jainas call PadtoiytSlt. 
krilnta and the remaining and Southern Sh&ktas Shakti, Bauddhas T&r&, China Sl^: 
portion is Ashvakitlnta. According to the hakas MahogrI and Kaulas Chakreshvaii' 
Shtktamangala and MahftsiddhasSra Tantris The Kkdis call her K31!, the Kldis Sln^C 
Vishnukr&nta(which includes Bengal) extends sundari and the K3di-H3dis Hangs 3 . 
from the Vindhya range to Chattala or Chitta- forthcoming volume of “Tantrik Text^sA 
gong. From Vindhya to Thibet and China is contains that portion of the Tantrar3ja which , 
RathakrSnta. There is then some difference belongs to KSdi Matam. 
between these two Tantras as to the position Gauda SampradSya considers K3di the -j 
of Ashvakr3nta, According to the first this highest Mata, whilst Kashmira and Kei^ 
last Kr3nta extends from the Vindhya to worship Tripur3 and TSiH. Possibly there 
the sea which perhaps includes the rest of may have been originally Deshas which 
India and countries up to Persia. According were the exclusive seats of specific schools 
to the Mah3siddhas3ra Tantra it extends of Tantra but later and at present so far as 
from the Karatoy3 River to a point which they exist this cannot be said. In each of 
cannot be identified with certainty in the the Deshas different Sampradayas may be 
text cited but which may be Java. To each found though doubtless at particular places 
of these 64 Tantras have been assigned, as in Bengal particular sects may be pie- 
One of the questions awaiting solution is dominant 

whether the Tantras of these three geogra- In my Opinion it is not yet possible to 
phical divisions are marked by doctrinal present with both accuracy and complete- 
and ritual peculiarities and if so what they ness the doctrine and practice of any parti- 
are. This subject has bran referred to in cuiar Tantrik School and to indicate wherein 
the first volume of the “Principles of Tantra" it differs from other Schools. It is not 
wherein a list of Tantras is given. possible at present to say fully precisely who 

In the Shikta division there are four the original Sh3ktas were, the nature of tiieir 
SampradSyas namely Kerala, Kashmira, sub-divisions and of their relation to or dis- 
Gauda and Vll3sa in each of which there tinction from some of the Sbaiva group, 
is both outer and inner worship. The Sam- Thus the Kaulas are generally in Bengal in- 
mohana Tantra gives these four Sampra- eluded in the Brahmajnani Sh3kta group but 

d3yas, also the number of Tantras not only the Sammohana in one passage already cited 

in the first three Samprad3yas but in China mentions Kaula and Sh3kta separately. Pos- 

and Drfivida. I have been informed that sibly it is there meant to distinguish ordinary 

out of 5 d Desha (which included beside ShSktas from the special group called Kaula 

Hunas, places outside India, such as China, Sh3ktas. In Kashmir some Kaulas, I believe^ 

Mahichina, Bbota, Singhala), 18 follow Gauda call themselves Shaivas. For an answer to 

extending from Nepila to Kalinga and 19 these and other questions we must await a ^ 

follow Kerala extending from Vindhyfichala further examination of the texts. At prrae^t . 

to the Southern Sea, the remaining countries 1 am doing Pahgkoddhfira not in the expec- ' 

forming part of the Kashmira Desha; and tation that I can wholly clesr awav the mud n 

that in each Sampradfiya there are Paddha- arid weeds but with a desire to maice a begith 

ds such as Shuddha, Gupta, Ugra. There ning which others may complete, 

is varianra in DevatBs and Rituals some of. ' He who has not understood Tantra SktHtm i';: 
which are explained in the Tfirasukta and has not understood what''Hinduism" : is u 
^Aktisangama Tantra. it exists today. The subject is an iidportont 

There ate also various Matas such as pert of IiKiian culture and tbetoibre worth 
’ Kldi Mate yirhicb is caUtd Vkidanuttara of study by the duly qualified. What 1 have 
wMch tBe I)e«ita is saidshoiw besnmeient to.vmrnthe igodnipt 
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Boni'inaking rash generalizations. At pre> 
' .frat ure ean say that be who worships the 
' Mantra and Yantra of Shakti is a Shtkta 
;.'biat there were several Sampradftyas of 
these worshippers. What we can and should 
first do is to study the ShSkta Darshana 
as it exists to day working back from the 
known to the unknown. What 1 am about 
to describe is the Sh&kta faith as it exists 
todaji that is Shaktivftda not as something 
entirely new but as the development and 
amalgamation of the various cults which 
were its ancestors. 

Summarising Shkkta doctrine we may 
first affirm that it is AdvaitavSda or 
Monism. This we might expect seeing 
that it iiourished in Bengal which as the 
old Gauda Desha is the Guru both of 
Advaitavida and of Tantra Shhstra. From 
Gauda came GaudapSdkch&ryya, Madhu- 
stldana 'Sarasvati author of the great 
Advaitasiddhi, Ramcbandratirthabharatl, 
Chitsukbach&ryya and others. There seems 
to me to be a strong disposition in the 
Brahmaparftyana Bengali temperament to> 
wards Advaitav&da. For all Advaitins the 
Shllkta Agama and Advaita Shaivkgama 
must be the highest form of worship. A 
detailed account of the Advaita teachings 
of the Sbaktas is a matter of great complex¬ 
ity and of a highly esoteric character beyond 
the scope of this paper. I may here note 
that the Shikta Tantras speak of 94 Tattvas 
made up of 10, 12 and 16 Kalas of Fire, Sun 
and Moon aspects of KSmakala respectively ; 
and 19 of Sad&shiva, 6 of Ishvara, 10 each 
of Rudra, Vishnu and BrahmS. The 51 
Kalis or MatrikSs which are the 
SQkshmarQpa of the 51 letters (Varna) 
are a portion of these 94. These are the 51 
amis of Kundali from Bindu to Shiim&trlkot^ 
paid Sundail. These are all worship¬ 
ped in the wine jar by those Sh&ktas who 
take wine. The ShBstras also set out the 
36 Tattvas which are common to Sh&ktas 
and Shaivas; the five KalBs which are 
Slfflinya of the Tattvas namely Nivritti, 
Fradriitha, Vldyl, ShSntl, ShantyatitS, and 
the Shadadhvas namely, Kaia, Tattva, Bhu- 
vans, Varna, Fada, and Mantra. 

- To pass to more popular matters, 
a beantiful and tender concept of the 
Sfalktas isthe Mttiurhoed of God, that is 
God as Shakti or the Power which produces, 
tnifintaios and withdraws tbe'nniverse. IMs 


is the thought of a worshipper., Though the 
Sammohana Tantra gives high fdace to 
Shangkara as conqueror of Buddhism, (speak¬ 
ing of him as a manifestation of Shiva and 
identifying his five disciples with the five 
MshSpretas), the Agamas as Sh&stras 
of worship do not teach May&v&da as 
set forth according to Shangkaras tran-' 
scendental method. MSyB to the 
Shakta worshipper is not an unconscious 
something not real not unreal not real- 
unreal which is associated with Brahman 
in its Ishvara aspect though it is not 
Brahman. Brahman is never associated with 
anything but Itself. MByk to the Shakta is 
Shakti; Shakti veiling Herself as Conscious¬ 
ness, but which as being Shakti is Conscious¬ 
ness. To the Shakta all that he sees is the 
Mother. AU is Consciousness. This is the 
standpoint of SadhanB. The Advaitins of 
Shangkara’s School claim that their doctrine 
is given from the standpoint of Siddhi. I will 
not argue this question here. When Siddhi is 
obtained there will be no argument. Until 
that event Man is it is, admitted, subject to 
MByB and must think and act according to 
the forms which it imposes on him. it is 
more important after all to realise in fact the 
universal presence of the Divine Conscious¬ 
ness than to attempt to explain it in philoso¬ 
phical terms. 

The Divine Mother first appears in and 
as Her worshipper’s earthly mother, then as 
his wife j thirdly as KBlikB, She reveals 
Herself in old age, disease and death. It is 
She who manifests, and not without a 
purpose, in the vast outpouring of SanghBra 
Shakti which is witnessed in the great world- 
conflict of to-day. The terrible beauty of such 
forms is not understood. And so we get the 
recent utterance of a Missionary Professor 
at Madras who being moved to horror at 
the sight of (I think) the Chamundlmfirti 
called the Devi a "She-Devil”. Lastly she 
takes to Herself the dead body in the fierce 
tongues of flame-which light the funeral pyre. 

The Monist is naturally unsectarian and 
so the Shakta faith as held by those who 
understand it is frte from a norrow seOariom 
spirit, 

Nextly it, like the other Agamas, makes 
provision for all castes and both sesas. 
Whatever be the true doctrine of d|e 
Vaidikas tbehr wactlce is in fact marked hy 
excittuveness. Thus they exclude whioen jand- 
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Shtkiras. It is easy to understand why the 
so-called AnSryya Samprad&yas did not do 
so. A glorious feature of the Shakta faith is 
the Twnmt which it pays to wotnan. And 
this is natural for those who worship 
the Great Mother whose representative 
(Vigraha) aH earthly women are. Striyo 
devah striyah prftnah. '‘Women ate Devas ; 
women are life itself,” as an old Hymn in 
the SarvollSsa has it It is because wom^n 
is a Vigraha of the Ambi Devi, Her likeness 
in flesh and blood that the ShSkta Tantras 
enjoin the honour and worship of women 
and girls (KumSris), and forbade all harm to 
them such as the Sati rite enjoining that not 
even a female animal is to be sacrificed. 
With the same solicitude fot wom^n the 
MahSnirvSna enjoins the education of 
daughters before their maniage. It is the 
ShSkta Tantras again which allow of women 
being Guru, a reverence which the West has 
not yet given them. Initiation by a Mother 
bears eightfold fruit. Indeed to the en* 
lightened ShSkta the whole universe is Stri 
or Shakti. “Aham Stri" as the AdvaitabbSva 
Upanishad says A high worship therefore 
which can be offered to the Mother today is 
to get rid of abuses which have neither the 
authority of ancient ShSstra, nor of modern 
social science and to honour, cherish, educate 
and advance women. i Shakti, Striyo 
devah striyah prSnah, Gautamlya Tantra 
says SarvavarnSdhikSrashcba nSrinSm yog- 
yam evacha and the MahSnirvSna says that 
the low Kaula who refuses to initiate a 
Chand&ia or Yavana or a woman out of 
disrespect goes the downward path. No one is 
excluded ftom anything except on the 
grounds of a real and nut artificial or 
imagined incompetency. 

An American Orientalist critic, in speak¬ 
ing of “the worthlessness of Tantrik philo¬ 
sophy”, says that it is "Religious Feminism 
run mad", adding : “What is all this but the 
feminisation of orthodox Vedanta f It is a 
doctrine for suffragette Monists : the dogma 
unsupported by any evidence that the female 
principle antedates and includes the male 
principle, and that this female principle is 
supreme Divinity.” The "worthlessness” 
of the Tantrik philosophy is a personal 
opinion on which nothing need be said, the 
more particularly that Orientalists who, with, 
insufficient knowledge, have already com¬ 
mitted themselves to this view are not likely 


to easily abandon it. The present criticism, 
however, in disclosing the grounds on which 
it is bas^, has shown that they are with¬ 
out worth. Were it not for such ignorant 
notions it would be unnecessary to say that 
the Sh&kUl S&dhaka does not believe Uiat 
there is a Woman suffragette or other¬ 
wise, in the sky, surrounded hy the 
members of .some celestial feminist 
association who rules tlie male mem¬ 
bers of the universe. As tlie Y&mala 
says for the benefit of the ignorant 
"neyam yoshit nacha pumin na shandah na 
jadaii smritah.” Nor is his doctrine 
concerned with the theories of the American 
Professor Lester Ward and others as to the 
alleged pre eminence of the female principle. 
We are not here dealing with questions of 
science or sociology. It is a common fault 
of Western criticism that it gives material 
interpretations of Indian Scripture, and so 
misunderstands it. The Sh&kta doctrine is 
concerned with those Spiritual Principles 
which exist before and are the origin of both 
men and women. Whether in the appearance 
of the animal species the female "antedates'* 
the male is a question with which it is not 
concerned. Nor does it say that the * female 
principle” is the supreme Divinity. Shiva 
the “male” is co-equal with Shiv& the 
“female,” for both are one and the same. 
An Orientalist might have remembered that, 
in the Sftngkhya, Prakrit! is spoken of as 
“female,” and Purusha as “male”. And in 
Vedanta, MSyS and Devi are of the feminine 
gender. Shakti is not a male nor a female 
"person,” nor a male nor a female “principle,** 
in the sense in which sociology, which is 
concerned with gross matter, uses those 
terms. Shakti is symbolically “female” 

because it is the productive principle. 
Shiva in so far as He represents the Chit 
aspect is actionless (Nishkriya), though 
the two are inseparably associated eOen in 
creation. The Supreme is the attributeless 
(Nirguna) Shiva, or the neuter Brahman 
which is neither “male*’ nor “female”. With 
such mistaken general views of the doctrine, 
it was not likely that its more subtle aspects 
by way of relation to Shangkara's MSytvtda 
or the Sftngkhya Darshana should be appre¬ 
ciated. The doctrine of Shakti has no mote to 
do with "Feminism” than it has to do with“oid 
age pensions” or any other sociological move 
meat of the day. This is a good instance of 
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thoM apparently "smart” and cocksure judg¬ 
ments which Orientalists and others pus on 
things Indian, The errors would be less 
ridiculous if they were on occasions more 
modest as regards their claims to know and 
understand. What is still more important, 
they would not probably in such case give 
unnecessary ground for offence. 

The characteristic feature of Shlkta- 
dharma are thus its Monism ; its concept of 
the Motherhood of God; its unsectarian spirit 
and provision for Sh&dras and women, to the 
latter of whom it renders high honour recog¬ 
nizing that they may be even Guius ; and 
lastly its Sldhanl skilfully designed to real¬ 
ise its teachings. 

As I have pointed out on many an occa¬ 
sion this question of Scldkan& is of the high¬ 
est importance and has been in recent times 
much overlooked. It is that which moie 
than anything elsejgives value to the Agama 
or Tantra ShSstra Mere talk about religion 
is only an intellectual exercise. Of what use 
are grand phrases about Atm& on the lips of 
those who hate and iniure one another and 
will not help the poor. Religion is kindness. 
Religion again is a practical activity. Mind 
and body must be trained. There is a spiri¬ 
tual as well as a mental and physical gym¬ 
nastic. According to Shakta doctrine each 
man aud woman contains within himself and 
herself a vast latent magazine of Power or 
Shakti, a term which comes from the root 
"Shak" to be able, to have force to do, to 
act They are each Shakti and nothing but 
Shakli, for the Svartipa of Shakti is Con¬ 
sciousness and mind and body are Shakti. 
The problem then is how to raise and 
vivify Shakti. This is the work of S&dhana 
in the Religion of Power. The Agama 
is a practical philosophy and as a Bengali 
friend of mine Professor Pramathanath 
Mukhopidhy&ya has well put it what the 
intelltttual world wants today is the sort 
of philosophy which not merely atguts but 
a^imenU, ThtsisKiqS. The form which 
Sldhank takes necessarily varies according to 
foith, temperament and capacity. Thus 
amongst Christians the Catholic Church like 
Hinduism has a full and potent &dhani in 
its Sacraments (Sangskira), temple (Church) 
and private worship (Fuj&, Up&8an&) with 
Upami&ra “bell, light and incense” (Ghanta, 
Dips, Dhhpa), Imi^ or Pratimfc (hence it 
has been calm idolatrous), devotionM rites 


such as Novenas and the like, (Vrata) the 
threefold Angelas at mom, noon and evening 
(Sandhyl), rosary (Japa), the wearing of 
Kavachas (Scapulars Medals, Agnus Oei), 
pilgrimage (llrtha), fasting, abstinence and 
mortification (Tapas), renunciation (San- 
ny&sa), meditation (Dhykna), ending in the 
union of mystical theology (&mldhi) and so 
forth. There are other smaller details such for 
instance as Sh&nti abhisheka (Aspei^es) into 
w’hich I need not enter here. I may however 
mention the Spiritual Director who occupies 
the place of the Guru, the worship (Hyper- 
dulia) of the Virgin-Mother which made 
Sviml Vivek&nanda call the Italian Catholics 
Shaktas, and the use of wine (Madya) and 
bread (corresponding to MudiS) in the 
Eucharist or Communion Service, Whilst 
however the Blessed Viigm evokes devotion 
as waim as that which is here paid to Devi, 
she is not Devi for she is not God but a 
creature selected as the vehicle of His incar 
nation (AvatSra). In the Eucharist the 
bread and wine are the body and blood of 
Christ appearing under the foim or "arci- 
dents” of those material substances , so also 
TirS IS Dravama>i that is the “Saviour in 
liquid form” In the Catholic Church, (though 
the early practice was otherwise,) the laity no 
longer take wine but bread only, the officiat¬ 
ing priest consuming both. Whilst however 
the outward forms in this case are similar the 
inner meaning is different. Those however 
who contend that eating and drinking are 
inconsistent with the '‘dignity’* of worship 
may be reminded of Tertullian’s saying that 
Christ instituted His great sacrament at a 
meal. These notions are those of the dualist 
with all his distinctions. For the Advaltin 
every function and act may be made aYajna. 
Agape or ‘ Love Feasts", a kind of 
Chakra, were held in early times and discon¬ 
tinued as orthodox practice on account of 
abuses to which they led though they are said 
still to exist in some of the smaller Christian 
sects of the day. There are other points 
of ritual which are peculiar to the Tantra 
Shastra and of which there is no counterpart 
in the Catholic ritual such as Nylsa and 
Yantra. Mantra exists in the form of prayer 
and as formulae of consecration but other¬ 
wise the subject is conceived of differently 
here. There are certrin gestures (Mndrft) 
made in the ritual as when coiHecrating,Uesa- 
ii^ and so forth but they are not so nusoer- 
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ous or prominent as tb<|y are here. I may 
some day more fully devdop these interest¬ 
ing analogies but what I have said is for the 
present sufficient to establish the numerous 
similarities which exist between the Catholic 
and Indian Tantric ritual. Because of these 
facts the .“reformed” Christian sects have 
charged the Catholic Church with “Pagan¬ 
ism”. It is in fact the inheritor of very an¬ 
cient practices but is not necessarily the worse 
for that. The Hindu finds his S^dhani in <he 
Tantras of the Agama in forms which his 
race has evolved. In the abstract there is no 
reason why his race should not modify these 
forms of S&dhana or evolve new ones. But 
the point is that it must have some form of 
SSdhana. Any system to be fruitful must 
experiment to gain experience. It is because 
of its powerful sacraments and disciplines 
that in the West the Catholic Church has 
survived to this day holding hrm upon its 
“Rock” amid the dissolving sects born 
of what is called the “Reform.” It is 
like to exist when these as presently existing 
sects will have disappeared. All things 
survive by virtue of the truth in them. The 
particular truth to which 1 here refer is 
that a faith cannot be maintained by mere 
hymn-singing and pious addresses. For this 
reason too Hinduism has survived. 

This is not to say that either of these will, 
as presently existing forms, continue until the 
end of time. The so-called Reformed or Pro¬ 
testant sects, whether of West or East, are, 
when viewed in relation to man in general, 
the imperfect expression of a truth misunder¬ 
stood and misapplied namely that the higher 
man spiritually ascends the less dependent is 
he on form. The mistake which such sects 
make is to look at the matter from one side 
only and to suppose that all men are alike in 
their requirements. The Agama is guilty 
of no such error. It offers form in all its 
fullness and richness to those below the stage 
of Yoga al which point man reaches what the 
Kul&rnava Tantra calls the Varna and 
Ashrama of Light fjyotirvam&shraml) and 
gradually releases himself from all form that 
he may unite his self with the P'ormiess One. 
I do not know which most to admire—the 
colossal affirmations of Indian doctrine or 
the, wondrous variety of the differing discip¬ 
lines which it prescribes for their realisation 
in fact 

The Buddhists called Brahmanisrh 


ShllavratapirlinarshB; ■ that is a system 
believing in the effitai*y bf ritual acts. 
And so it is and so at length was Buddhism, 
when passing through Mahay&ita it e.nded up 
with the full Tantrik SSdkant of Ihh Vsjia- 
ykna School. There are human tendencies 
which cannot be suppressed. Hinduisrh will 
however disappear if and when S&dha^ 
(whatever be its form) ceases ; for that wfli , 
be the day on which it will no Idnier bh; 
something real but the mere subject of p{li<' 
lo.sophical and historical talk. Apart froth 1 
its great doctrine of Shakti the main stgnffi* 
cance of the Shhkta Tantra ShSstra lies In ^ 
this that it affirms the principle of the neeessi- ■ 
tyofS&dhanl and claims to afford a wraw 
available to all of whatever cg,ste and of 
either sex whereby the teachings of Vedknta 
may be practically realised. 

But d» not take any .statement from 
any one, myself included, blindly, without 
examiningand testing it. I am only concerned 
to state the facts as 1 know them. It is man's ’ 
prerogative to think. The Sanskrit word for 
“man” comes from the root ‘‘to think”, Those 
of you here who are ShSktas may be pleased 
at what I have said about your faith. It 
must not however be supposed that a 
doctrine is necessarily true simply because 
it is old. There are some hoary errors. 

As fur .science its conclusions shift 
from year to year. Recent discoveries have 
so abated its pride that it has considerably 
ceased to give itself those _ pontifical airs 
which formerly annoyed some of us. Most 
will feel that if they are to bow to any Master 
it should be to a spiritual one. .A few will 
think that they can safely walk alone. Phi¬ 
losophy again is one of the noblest of life’s 
pursuits but here too we must examine to 
see whether what is proposed for our accep¬ 
tance is well-founded. The maxim is current 
that there is nothing so absurd but that it 
has been held by some philosopher or ; 
another. We must each ourselves judge and 
choose and if honest, none can blame our 
choice. We must put all to the test Re- - 
collect the words of your Shruti—‘'Manta- , 
vyah, shrotavyah”—‘listen, ponder and dis^ 
cuss ;• for as Manu says ‘ VastarkenSnusian- 
dhatte sa dharmam veda, netarah”—“He who 
by discussion investigates, he knows Dharnia 
and none other.” Ultimately there is experi¬ 
ence alone which in Shftkta speech is SSbam 
—“I am Her.” 
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R \ILWAYS, AND INDIANS AND ANGLO-INDIANS 


the important lines situated in 
II British India, or in which the 
Government ot India is interested, 
three (the North-Western, Eastern-Bcns[al, 
and Ondh and Rohilkhand) are owned and 
worked by the State ; eight (E.I. Ry, Great 
Indian Peninsula, B. B & C. 1., Madras 
and Southern Marhatin, Assain-Bengal 
Ry., B. N. Ry , South Indian, Burma) are 
owned by-the State, but worked on its 
behalf by companies emoying a guarantee 
of interest from the Government; three 
important R.iilways (the Bengal North¬ 
western, Rohilkand-Kumaon and Southern 
Punjab) and many less important are the 
property of private companies, some being 
worked by owning companies and some 
by the State or the Companies that work 
StatC'Owned systems; several minor lines 
are the properties of District Boards or en¬ 
joy a guarantee of interest of such boards. 
The Government of India exercises iu res¬ 
pect of all Railways in British India (as 
well as the Native States) certain general 
powers” {Admiaistration Report of Rail¬ 
ways in India for 1915-16,{page 48). 

The gross earnings of the Railways in 
India for the year 1915-16 were GO crores 
and 42 lakhs. Let us sec what portion 
ot it, was contributed by the people 
of the soil who generally travel in the 
Intermediate and third classes. The 
percentage of the Indian people travel¬ 
ling in the First and Second classes is 
very small. The poor passengers, who 
are hurdled and thrust together into 
any truck with wheels, pay the bulk of the 
earnings which the Railway Companies 
get. Of the sum of 60 crores and 42 lakhs 
Third and Inter Class passengers paid 
about one-third, i e, 19 crores 17 lakhs; 
The higher class passengers contributed 
only a crore and 60 lakhs. These are the 
incomes from the sale of tickets only. 

Let us take the example of the Bast 
Indian Railway. The number of vehicles 
is 2310, of which 288 are First and Second 
class and reserved carriages, 1^7 car¬ 
riages (Inter and third class) are to carry 
tlK poor people. The other 63S earelagea 


and vans of other descriptions are not for 
the general passengers. 

The number of lower class carnages w 
1387 only, whereas the number of I & II 
classes is 28S, i.e, the proportion of lower 
classes to higher is 5 to 1. But the pro¬ 
portion of Third and Inter class passengers 
to the higher two classes is 100 to 1, the 
respective niimlicrs bung 3,78,16,900 and 
3,66,300. The E. I. Ry. Company gets 
from the passengers travelling in the lower 
classes ten times the sum they get 
from the Ivgher class passengers. 

Education of the children of Railway 
servants and the Government aid and 
Railway grant.— 

The total number of schools in India 
belonging to the Railway companies was 
only 266, of which 101 were for European 
children and 165 for Indian children. These 
schools included the workshops where only 
technical education was imparted bene¬ 
fiting the apprentices and workmen. The 
total number of school-children both Euro¬ 
pean and Indian was 11,232 of which 4077 
were Europeans and 7148 were Indians. 
Besides this there are 10,474 apprentices 
and workmen ; but in this department of 
teaching the number of Indian workers 
exceeds more than three times that of 
European wliich is only 325. 

Now let us ste wnat percentage of In¬ 
dians in the Railway Department get the 
benefit of this Education The number of 
Indian Railway servants in the year 1915- 
16 was 6,08,895 and that of the European 
and Anglo-Indians was 17,685, the propor¬ 
tion was 33 to one. Tlie benefit of edu- 
cation was derived by only 17297 Indians 
though the number of Indian workers was 
so large. But happily for the Buroj^n 
children the arrangement was quite dmer- 
ent. Thongh only 17,685 European and 
Eurasian workers work, 4402 students of 
that community get their education from 
Government grant and Railway aid 1 

The total Government grant for tlKse 
Railway Schools was Rs. 1,48,762 during 
the year 1915-16. Rs. 1,05,763 were spent 
for Buropeati sdiools where 4077 ebinren 
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and 326 apprentices get tfaeireducation; 
but for 71'48 Indian children and 10149 
apprentices (total 17,297 students) Rs. 
38,000 were onlj alloted. Government 
sprads Kb. 2 for each Indian student, 
whereas Rs. 24 arc spent for each European 
child! 

Government granted Ks. 20371 for 
10 European schools in the Bengal 
Nagpur Railway where only 508 students 
get their education, and Ks. 8974 wefc 
granted to 19 Indian schools where 
about 1300 students, both school 
children and apprentices, read and 
work. The ^B. B. 8^. 1. Railway schools 
number 25 only, of ^ich 13 arc for Euro¬ 
pean children and they get Ks. 7664, 
whereas the 12 schools for Indian children 
get Rs 2290. The Government granted no 
aid to any school in the K. B. Ry., and 
there is no school for Europeans and this 
is the only Ky. which do not maintain 
schools for European children. The G. I 
P. Ry. has no scnools for Indians, but it 
maintains 8 schools exclusively for Euro- 
peans and the Governincnt is munificent 
in charity and pays Ks. 11,207. The 


Government grant for 19 European schools 
in the Madras and Southern Marhatta 
Railway, where only 809 children got their 
education, was Ks. 12,695 and only a sum 
ofKs. 1393 was granted to5 Indian schools. 
The N. W. Ry. maintains 2 European and 
26 Indian schools. The Government did 
not render any help to the Indian schools 
but a grant of Rs. 4446 was made to 
2 European schools only The South In¬ 
dian Ky., maintained 7 European schools 
and a grant of Rs. 4820 was made to 
them. But no Indian school is maintained 
by the Railway grant. 

The Railway Companies contributed Rs. 
2,42,883 in the year 1915-10 to 266 
schools. But the bulk of the money grant¬ 
ed for education was spent for European 
children. Rs 1,84,450 were granted to 
101 European schools and Ks. 58,490 
granted to 165 schools for Indian children. 
These 6gurcs need no comments. 

For reference see Administration Eepori 
of Railways in India tor 1915-16, Vol. II., 
pp. 656-57. 

Phohuatkumar Mitkuerii, 

City College. 


SCIENIIFIC RESEARCH AS IT IS IN INDIA 


F R our immediate inspiration in science, 
we are no doubt indebted to Europe. 
But then the obligation is rather the 
settlement of an old account. The first 
Faraday lecturer from the continent, M. 
Duma8,~hone8t as he was illustrious— 
admits this as early as 1869 in his learned 
discourse on the then condition of scientific 
progress in Europe 

What as awakening for Europe' After two 
tkonaand jeara the found kemlf again in the position 
to which the had been railed by the profound 
intdleet of India and the acute geniut ot Greece. 

But past greatness is a thing difficult 
of realisation, and much more so to minds 
misguided and ill-informed. However, it 
ought to be remembered that the fertile 
brain of the Indians, if no longer capable 
of tin wooers that it once accomplished, 
is still firnitfnl of achievements which have 
won for their workers honour and admir- 
atios from the scientific world at large 


within the last few years. Hence it is 
rather late to claim scientific research as 
the exclusive projicrty of the West. 

The word research is of English origin, 
but the devotion it implies is not of Europe 
alone. For India, if sne is ever remember¬ 
ed as anything, will be rememberrf as the 
home of the Rishis, the seers of tratb, and 
the land of contemplation. True research 
as selfiess pursuit of science has jnstiy licen 
called “the work of a saint” ; there at least 
India ought to be in her element. 

At the last Science Congress, some cold 
water has been attempted to be thrown 
on the ardour of the neophytes in scientific 
researefa as a subject too high for their 
pursuit and too theoretical to w suited to 
the present requirements of the country. 
But there is another side of the picture. 

People are seen in crowds to go to the 
church: not many of them to he sum 
develop into St. Pauls or Si. Johns. But 
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does the clergymen dislike their attendance 
on that account ? Looking up a University 
calendar we are astonished at the number 
of names which adorn its pages. But how 
many of them become Newtons, Faradays, 
or Daltons ? »Yet the number is not re¬ 
garded as a shame: on the contrary it is 
cherished as a valuable asset,—for the 
bungler ot to-day may be the perfection of 
to-morrow. To shut out moreover is a 
serious thing ; for in excluding a dunce we 
may exclude a genius, without a trial to 
ascertain whether he is the one or the 
other. Again, however paradoxical it may 
sound, it 18 truth undeniable that all insti¬ 
tutions whether educational or otherwise 
exist more for the average than tor the 
exceptional man ; a Newton may do well 
enough without their aid,—but it is the 
mediocre who stands most in need of them. 
Nor is his service of a despicable nature, 
it only he is able to perform the spade¬ 
work of science, for science like art has its 
spade-work. The theory has its details 
which must be scrupulously worked out, 
or it will remain barren and fruitless. 
What a good professor or a good mission- 
ougdit to do is devoutly to deliver his 
discourses liefore his listeners with a 
sincere hope, that some d.ay his ideal may 
find its votary. The number must neces¬ 
sarily be small,—tor the spirit of sacrifice 
and devotion, not to speak of the ability 
required for the work is not to be found in 
everybody. 

Some work may indeed be done pro 
rata, with the pay fixed for the workers. 
But the spirit ot the inquiry always makes 
a difference in the result. For which the 
worker of love pats forth his whole energy 
into the investigation, the servant of pay 
may naturally wait to see whether the 
profiered gold is sufficient to purchase the 
highest service he is capable of. Moreover, 
he is not a very reliable person,—being 
always at the disposal of the highest bid¬ 
der. 

Thus sacrifice and devotion ought to be 
regarded as essential factors of success in 
the field of research, however much they 
may be ignored by men n’orking on fat 
salaries provided for them by merchant 
princes, their masters, and declaring 
monetary gain to be the end of science. 
But while their oracles philippis^ we may 
turn with profit to men like Cavandish 
and Sebeeie, Berthelot and Perkin, 
Bessemer and Nobel, who all worked in 


obscurity, but have conferred upon the 
world an abiding illumination. They re¬ 
vealed the fundamental truths, out of 
which some made fortunes. So fortune 
come indeed, but by a. back-door. It was 
no business of these immortal scientists to 
trouble their heads with pennies and shil¬ 
lings : they simply thought on the 
mysteries of the Universe and sought to 
unravel them. What nature rewarded 
them was not their magnificent labora¬ 
tories nor the monetary gains they were 
instrumental in bringing about,—but their 
selfless devotion and their unwearied in¬ 
dustry, without which no arrangements, 
however elaborate, €ati serife their pur¬ 
pose. 

There are establishments—quite heavy 
establishments—in India for scientific re¬ 
search but achieving results in no way 
satisfactory to the public. The customary 
reports, of course, make their periodical ap- 
pear.ance and thereby justify their existence 
to the innocent authorities, who are inno¬ 
cent of science. But alas J they find no 
place in the leading scientific journals of 
the West, where the mere appearance is a 
test of merit, yet in the.se establishments 
there arc investigators of high standing 
like Sir Sidney Burrard and Sir Leonard 
Rogers. Should wc conclude that they are 
unfi^t for the high responsibility reposed in 
them, or should we attribute it to our 
wonderful climate which has crippled the, 
active and aged the young ? 

This awful unproductivity has been 
sought to be explained away by an 
original theory which boldly fixes ten 
years as the average period _ for scientific 
research of merit. It quotes big names, too, 
in its support (for the devil himself would 
sometimes quote scripture! and of conite 
belittles all scientific research in India 
which has had the misfortune of bring 
accomplished within a shorter compass 
of time. But India’s place in modem 
research is too secure to be affected by the 
desperate ravings of a set of people who 
had yet to attain a status in the scientific 
world. Nor is the difficulty in the field of 
research, however exaggerated, an expla¬ 
nation for years and lacs spent tOliMe 
purpose. The world has also been waiting 
in vain for synthetic rubber over a much 
longer period,—but there the waiting has 
not been without its reward: _ wc have 
been entertained and enriched vnth secon¬ 
dary resolts of no small inteiest and 
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magnitude. But here we have waiting 
pure and simple,—with nothing but well- 
printed reports to diversify the interval. 
Yet the ten-year theory had the audacity 
not only to demand patience and forbear¬ 
ance for its tardy champions, but to cry 
down ample and honest, if bumble, work 
in the field of sdena*. Silliest in the 
extreme, it forgets that it would have been 
awfully different for Faraday and biebig 
if they have been bound down to c.nc piece 
of research for ten years, considering tCe 
multifarious subjects they have tackled 
during their life times. It misses its point 
altogether and fails to see that the sine 
qua non of a discovery is the divine flash 
with his energy and attention concentrated, 
the investigator has to wait for the 
supreme moment when the Hash of the 
idea strikes the brain. That obtained, 
very little remains to be done: a few days, 
not years, will then suffice to carry out the 
experiment for many, nor will six hundred 
and six repetitions be necessary to estab¬ 
lish each truth beyond all dispute. The 
flash—that spiritual vision—supplies the 
foundation of rock on which to raise the 
pedestal of truth : after that everything is 
a matter of detail which requires no 
genius to be worked out. 

In a country which abounds in raw 
materials and where heaps of young men 
of promise die of starvation for want of 
education and employment, application of 
science already known is more wanted 
than investigation for the sake of disco¬ 
very of truth to up-hold the very existence 
of the country. And its speed should not 
be according to the ten-year theory but 
rather tally with that of Abderbalden, 
whose name sometimes could be found in 
Journals repeated more than a dozen 
times a year in connection with different 
original papers. Great scare might come 
upon my young friends by the statement 
“in even my student days it was spoken 
of with almost bated breath as indicating 
something which few of us were ever likely 
to carry on with any hope of success.’’ 
Spedally where it comes from a man who 
rose to such a height as Sir A. 6. Bourne, 
P. R. S. But he spoke of his sfmdent days 
and must latterly have found it otherwise. 
Hence I can assure you young workers 
whose origmal papers regularly adora the 
best joumaJs of^Wratern sdentific sodeties, 
your activitiM are not the signs that you 
are moonstruck. You must continue your 


work and publish your resttlts as you are 
doing with increased vigour with an 
innocent hope of approaching to a higher 
level because dam spiro spero. 

Our Government is very liberal tn thei» 
matters specially in awarding research 
scholarships which are creatng an aspira¬ 
tion for the advancement of truth, but I 
am afraid our Universities and the body 
of their professors are not doing as the 
times want them to do. Frofessors should 
do what Hofman did in England and 
Divers in Japan ; as regards the Universities 
I think that regulations like the following 
arc wanted.- 

University oi Manchester, Prospectus of 
the haculty oi Science, 1915-1916, page 
65. 


2 “The degree ol u sc. ma; also be caoferred on 

(a) Gtaduates (or ]Kr«ius who have passed the 
tjirtl esdmination lor a degree) ol approved Universi¬ 
ties, who without having taken previously a iower 
degree oi this University, cun give sufficient evideoee 
ol their ((ualificatious and have conducted research 
work approved by the Faculty during a period of 
two years in the liniversity. 

(b) Persons who aie not graduates (nor have 
passed the Pinal Bxamination fui a degree) of an ap¬ 
proved University, who have conducted research work 
approved by the Kacolty daring a period of three 
years in the I'niveisity, provided that such persons 
satisly the isenate os to their general educational 
iiualihcations, and can give evidence (satisfactory to 
the Faculty) oi having attained an adequate stand¬ 
ard oi knowledge hetore entering on such research 
work. The full thiee years tequir^ lor non-graduates 
who are candidates for Master’s degree by research 
should be spent in attendance at the University, but 
on the recouioiendation of the Faculty eoncerned the 
Senate may give permission that a period or periods 
nut amounting to more than one year dunng the 
three years following registration may te spent 
elsewhere, provided that the Faculty is satisfied that 
such iieiiod or periods are spent in the prosecution of 
suitable research " 


University of St. Andrews, Faculty of 
Science, 1915-1916, page 32. 

“The new Laboratory, which is rercrved for chem- 
ual research, is open to graduates or other students 
competent to undertake original investigation As 
iar M possible all special chemicals and apparatus 
are provided free of charge. Research students my 
work independently or in collaboration with the 
proiessors or Lecturera All communications and 
applications for admission should be addressed to 
the professor,” 

University of Lherpool, Faculty of 
Science, Prospectus of Courses mr toe ses¬ 
sion 1915-1916, page 15. 

(d) “The provisions ol danse 17 (b) and (c) id'this 
Ordinance shall not apply to graduates of the Oni; 
Tcrsity who have been admitted "to the ^gree of 
Bodiclor of Science before 1st January ISlI. The 
degree of Master of Science may he conferred upon 
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tnch erndnatet, if tiiw have gtoduaUd in Uonotii* 
SclioM, without furtnei iiamioatiun, and if they 
have nut graduatid, upon then pasaing a iuither 
examination, or pie&cnliiig n ^liiaertation upon some 
anbjeet inclndid among the stndi<i of the Pacnltjr. 

IS. (a) biadufclis of an approvtd UniTeruty, or 
persons who hati passed the Final examination for a 
degree ol imfa I nixirsity, beine not less than t«enty> 
one } ears nf nge, who eutisf} the FatnlO by examina^ 
tion Ol nthitvii<'e as to thiir qualiuiations, may 
prueiid to the Master’s degree after hating conduct¬ 
ed rtstarch or nflir having been encaged in higher 
stndy in the Unitersity in a subject ot subjects of any 
Bonouts hchool of the Faculty During at least two 
years after the date of the registration The Facnlty 
way, iiowevet, jicimit them to tarrv on study or 
research elsewhere for a period not exceeding one of 
these two years.” 

Omversitjr of Bristol, Faculty oiUcieace, 
Prospectus lor the session 1915-16, page 
20 . 

The Dagree of B.Sc. by Research 

1. "A candidate who desiies to spend the pcesciib- 
cd period of three years m the pruseeution of research 
instead of in the pmsuance ot a curriculam may make 
appbcations befoteband to the Senate fur the pcrmiv 
•ion to do so. Be shall furnish benale with evidence 
of hit qualifications to nndei take research If Senate 
il satisGed then he may be altowed by Senate 
to prosecute letearch in the University during thiee 
years in the place of pursuing a cuinculum ot study. 

2. The result ot bis three yeai s' rescarth shall be 
embodied by him in a dissirtalion, which be shall 
submit to the judgment of the examiners of the Uni¬ 
versity in the subjtct concerned in the plate of submit 
ting bimseil for examination 

3 The ptescribed period of research for the degtee 
shall be two years only instead ot tbiee years m the 
rase of a candidate who at the time of bis watneula 
tion holds from another Uuiversily a degree or 
diploma declared by the Senate to lie eejuivaTent to 
the degree of li.se of the University of Bristol ” 

Uairersity of Glasgow, Faculty ol 
Scieace, Regulations lor Graduation, 1915- 
16, page 67. 

“Special Study and Research ” 

1. "It sbatt be in the jiower of Scuatus Academi 
ens m each I'nivemty, with the approval of the 
Unitrcrsity Conit, to make regulations under which 
B^uatea of Scottish Umvirstties or ol other Univer- 
sitiea recognised by the University Court for the 
pnrpoaeaaf this ordinance, or other persons who 
bavejtiyen aaUsfactory proof of general education 
and of fitneia to engage in some speciel study or 
research, may be admitted to prosecute su<h study 
or research in the Univertity [or in a college affiliated 
tberetol. 

Attention may inrtiher be drawn to 
reg[uIotion8 of tbc Universities of the 
Umted Kingdom where thn will find so 
many facilities for the growth of self-made 
men by laying down rules and creating 
opportnnities.ior enconragement of spedal 
Study and research. The need for sudi 
help from the Univermties for the advance¬ 


ment of science was very keeidy felt in 
England in 1872 by Dr. FraaUiuid, tb« 
then President of the Chemical Society. 
He called “attention to the fiuctnations 
in the number of papers presented each 
year to the society, and {larticularly to 
the small number contributed during the 
previous session. Discussing this lack 
of pt ogress in discovery, he attributes it 
in great measure to the attitude of English 
Ibiiversities towards original investiga¬ 
tion, and their ignoring research in the 
granting of degrees.” And in the subse¬ 
quent year he expressed the opinion that, 
"until a profound change is made in the 
awarding of prizes and the granting of 
degrees m science in this country, we 
shall look in vain for any substantial 
improvement in the presentation of experi¬ 
mental investigation.” 

Turning towards the facilities which 
arc at present before us for conduct¬ 
ing research it gives me sincere 
pleasure to say that we are in a 
much better condition than that of Eng- 
land 80 years before; this, however, 
can be somewhat imagined from what 
Dr. Russel, the president of the Chemical 
Society, said in the afternoon meeting at 
the jubilee celebration of the Chemical 
Society in the year 1891 — 

"I tnin now at once from these matters imme 
liiately connected with onr society to the considera¬ 
tion of what was being done in cbemistiy m this 
country hitv}ears ago. At that time pnblic labora¬ 
tories lor the systematic teaching of chemistry did 
not exist m London The numoer of real stndenta 
in chemistry was very small They were looked upon 
by their itiends as being eccentric yonng men, 
who probably would never do any good for them¬ 
selves, and these few students found practical ins- 
traction in the private laboratoiiea oi some of the 
London teachers ” 

But the progress there, was simply 
enormous which led to the creation of 
British chemists, and their aebievemento 
in chemistry can he easily judged from 
another portion of the same address. 

“The council of our society recognised the impor¬ 
tance oi these occurrences m the Annual Report in 
1847, saying that ‘altbongb an event not imme¬ 
diately connected with the society, the conneil haa 
much pleasure in commemorating the late snceetsfnl 
establishment in London of chemical laboratoriet 
expressly designed to fhrlher the proseentioa of 
oririnal researeh. The new laboratoriei of the 
Couege of Chemist^, and of the two older coilnjea 
of London University, now ofler facilities for proctnai 
instruction and research not sarpoiaed, we belkTC, 
in am foreign schooL” 

This difierentx was created is the short 
space of 6 years as would actually appear 
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re go into details. It ma^ aot be 
it of {ilace to relate how the acti* 
chemistry was introduced in the 
I Kingdom and made to attain the 
; where we find it now : a quotation 

t the same address will serve my 
se;-- 

jebig, with hii wondrrfal ener^j aod ability, 
Bwerfally advocating the thejry o( compound 
‘t, and wai evtcndiug in every diiectinn our 
dge of organic cbemivtry and inipinng all 
Feaoe within the range of hn influence with*a 
for investigation clearly tht immediate 
i of this audden increase of cheniKal jctivity in 
. and was Liebig His famous school has now 
I established for several years at Giessen, and if 
oidei men m this country did not altogether 
; their trust in him, the younger men breaking 
ongh all nstraint, flocked from this coiintiy to 
llaboratory, there to become indwtimated with 
I enthusiasm for the study of chemistry, and to 
km how scientific investigation was to be carried 
t At this epoch our oociety was founded, and 
krJournal shows how successful Liebigs teaching 
Im, how a new spirit was instilled into T.oglish 
kemistry, and bow much valuable work his stu 
sots did ’ 

India wants investigators who will 
breatea “chemical activity”, nttract slu- 
oents to their laboratories “breaking 
[through all restraint”, "mdoctnaate” them 
with their enthusiasm for the study of 
science, teach how saentific iniestigataons 
are to be earned on, inspire all who will 
come within the range of theinnflacnce with 
a love for investigation and “show how 
to advance science by original reseaich ” 
I do not desire to go into the question 
whether any work towards such direebon 
has been started or not but leave it for 
time to decide. There are a great many 
professors m India who took up the pro¬ 
fession for remunei.'itioii—and for the re¬ 
muneration only and not, being devotees 
of learning do no rc«eaichwork or ever 
spare any time for the advancement of 
the cause of truth. Such men are great 
hindrances to the progress of kuow- 
ledK; gaps would have h^n better thau 
such fi^reheads. A good piofessor should 
^ a sound investigator, should be able to 
infuse his enthusiasm for investigation into 
^ose who will come in contact with him, 
indicate “the lines to be followed ana 
methods to be adopted.” It is also bis 
duty to keep up the intellectual spirit to 
teach that not only those things which are 
demanded by the interests and industries 
of this ^untn shall be cultivated, but 
those things also which carry ns nearer to 
the essence of tmth; and preach to Ids 


pupils like Dumas “let «s continue faithful 
to the cultivation of sefenoe for its own 
sake, and trust, vgitbout Mkiety, that it 
will bear practical fruit for itself." 

As for the introduction of the results of 
up-to-date investigations amongst manu¬ 
facturers, the part played by the Bight 
Hon. Sir Lyon Playfair in England was an 
indispensable one, the compliments paid 
by the following gieat meu will speak lor 
themselves — 

By the Maiqiiis of Salisbury : 

‘ Mv Right Honourabli 1 nend Sir Lvoii Playfair 
did quite right to go to Manihtster and stu them op 
there and teach thiiii tluii buainets and he waa a 
binefactor of mankind in doing to ' 

By Di RusseU ., 

' a new life was iiihiscd into chemisiiy in Bog- 
land A EcientifL Kvolutioii orenrred, and like other 
rrvoliitioiis it was brought ibout by agitators . 

and it 1 rend t irrictly the ttistory of these 
liints, the earliest and the most active of the agita¬ 
tors by name » u Lyon I livfair ” 

The use and importance of such agita¬ 
tion and how it can best be conducted 
have been well c\plain«l by Sir Henry 
Koscoe on the occasion of the said Jubilee 
celebration of the Chemical Society. He 
said • 

‘‘Public atlintion bis yet to lie awakened to the 
importaiire, the necessity ol iostenng and itimnlat- 
ingtbe higher stages oi science That thr master 
should be highly educated and that be should be 
perfectly abreast of the progiess of the seienceopon 
which nil industry depends is moie important nail 
that the arti/an or workman should know the 
principles of the art which he praclites It is to thr 
master rather than to the man that wt must look 
for those improvements and discoveries by which 
nlone industrv can lie rendered peimnnent 

Among the public institutions intended 
to look after the imlustnal growth of this 
vast country the institutions founded by 
the mumheent donation of our illustrioua 
countryman Mr J N Tata at Bangalore 
IS the fast equipped Although it comes 
within the scope of iny subject to discuss 
whether the above institution had or has 
been discharging all its functions thorough¬ 
ly for which it has btm cbtablished yrt I 
do not like to do it. The public may have 
a gloomy opinion about the working of 
the institution alter knowing all that led 
Dr. Travers to sever bis connection with it, 
but 1 desire to lay before my young friends 
that there they will find one man who feels 
the responsibility of his dn^ and never 
fails to make a whole-hearted attempt to 
do it; scarcely anything is necessary to 
speak about his aimities because they are 
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very well known to us in the shape of 
original papers which adorns the transac* 
tious of the Chemical Society of London, 
and he is Dr Sudborongh. 

Now I mad( a statement of suggestion 
which may not be irrelevant to these 
Noughts of lesearch We learn from the 
hislniy of the scientific movement in Eng¬ 
land that many of the best scientists have 
enjoyed the pnvilege of the existence of 
Research Funds of Scientific Societies of 
Great Uutain and to them 1 am indebted 
for the little 1 am enabled to do in the field 
of research. 1 he object of the funds was 
what follows 

“The cooncil are convinced that innch ^ood work 
and important reknlts can lie obtained liy the judi 
cions admiaistration of a suflieientlv important innil 
of the hind which they have established , esjieciall; 


do they look to the power it will give the society of 
mdncing men well qualified as inve^ators to nndec- 
take wotk which, m itself, is not remuneration, 
though of great importance to the development of 
Bcience, and also of aiding thoie who ate already 
engaged m carrying on important investigations, bnt 
whose research^ are either impeded or altogether 
stopped by want of pecuniary means " 

I should appeal, with an expectation, to 
my fellow members of the Indian Science 
Congress to think of the problem, and 
specially to those who have reap^ the 
btnefats of such funds. 

In conclusion, 1 confess I have conscien¬ 
tiously and honestly given language to the 
sttnggling thoughts of my mind hoping 
the individuals interested will pardon me if 
I have not done ju&tice to the subject. 

J. N, Raksbit. 


LESSONS FROM BRITISH AGRICULIURE 


T he prodigious growth of industries 
m great Bntain and the rapid develop- 
ment of the international trafiic 
made England conscious of the expectation 
that she w as destined to become one of 
the manufacturers of the world and 
retained such a position as long as the 
civilisation would endure. She thought 
that she would draw from all ovei the 
surface of the earth the food which she 
could not grow in her sods, and in 
exchange, supply the markets of the world 
with her manufactured goods. The 
increasing facilities of international com¬ 
merce and trans-oceanic communications 
confirmed the impression that such a 
poligr WHS possible. 

The psychology of the manufacturing 
nations of Europe at the bemnning of the 
industrial era has been made clear to us 
by tlie enthusiastic pictures of interna- 
tional trafiic drawn by Neumann Spallart, 
the great world-statistician. 

“Why shall we grow com, rear oxen and ihem, 
and inUivate tirebardt, go throngh the painfnl 
work of the laboarer and the farmer, and anzionaly 
watch the *ky in fear of a bad crop, when we can 
set, with much teei pain, monntaini of com from 
udio, America, Bnnsary, or Rnwia, meat from 
Ntw Zealand, vmtauee from the Aaorei, applet from 
Canada, gra^ from Malaga aadio on. Alr^y now 
onrfoodcoseiiti even in modest honsehoMi ofpro- 


duci gatbeicd from all over the globe Our cloth n 
made out of the fibres grown and wool shtared m all 
puts of the world The prairiis of Amenta and 
Austidhd, the mountains and eteppei of Asia, the 
frudtn wildtrnesses of the trctic regions, the desert! of 
Aim a and the depths of the oceans, the tiupicsand 
the lands of the midnight sun are our tnbutariee All 
races of mm luntiibuLe their share in snpplymg ns 
with onr staple fund and Inxnries with plain clutuing 
and fancy dress, while we are sending them m ex 
change the piuJnce of onr higher intelligence, onr 
tecbnical knowledge, onr powerful industrial and 
tummerciil organising capacities Is it not a grand 
sight, this buss and intricate exchange of produce all 
over the earth which has snddenly grown up within 
a lew years r ’ 

A gnind conception, no doubt, but 
such a state oi affairs cannot last for 
evtr If, by pursuing the policy encourag¬ 
ed by such a conception of world-trade, 
England has achieved any result, it has 
no doubt been obtained at a tremendous 
cost and whatever position she might have 
gained could not be maintained long. 

I<et us lift the curtain on European 
history at the end of the Napoleauic Wars. 
We find Prance lay bleeding and ex¬ 
hausted ; her young industry was crushed 
down; trade relations dislocated, and 
economic pressure was greatly intensified. 

• Germany and Italy had very little bold 
in the industrial field. 

So, England had no serions competitors 
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i atena of indnttrial activities, 
partly to the nataral odvantaf^es 
tion and to facilities for obtainuig 
nt supply of raw materials, and 
> the introdnction of scientific 
> 08 , England had a rare oppor- 
:o develop her manufactures. She 
to produce on a large scale in 
e quantities, and aided by coni- 
poiicy of her statesmen she potted 
lities in the world’s markets. For 
ihe felt herself secure in the position 
reat industrial nation, 
the wave of industrial activities 
be confined to a narrow sphere. It 
to spread towards other parts of 
and there was conscious effort 
^ nation to emancipate itself from 
ncy on England’s manufactures. 
3ofy of the first comers on the 
,........>v^.al field has ceased to exist,” says 

' Prince Kropotkin. "And it will exist no 
more, whatever may be the spasmodic 
efforts made to return to a state of things 
already belonging to the domain of 
history. * * The past has lived, and it 
will live no more.” 

Thus the decentralisation of industries 
imposed on the pioneer manufacturing 
nations new conditions, and the issues in¬ 
volved in the process of adjustment to such 
conditions became imperative. Nations 
are to grow their own food at home and 
rely cbieSy on home consumers for their 
manufactures. Each nation will become 
its own produw and its own consumer. 
As the walls of industrial monopoly began 
to break dowij, the manufacturing nations 
wew fetced with growing difficulties in 
selling their commodities abroad and 
getting food in exchange. 

Yet England tenaciously clung to her 
industrial policy while the centre of gi a vity 
of world’s commS’ce bad to be shifted, 
adjusted and adapted to new conditions 
of civilisation. The history of British 
agriculture for the lost forty years has lieen 
a record of continuous decline if judged 
from the gross production of the country. 
Perhaps England’s destiny patiently 
waited for the God of war to come 
and wake her up from slumber. She 
realises^ now that her agriculture has 
follcn into neglect and she has made 
deliberate sacrifice of agricidtnre in the 
interest of industrial develdpment. Her 
wheat crop has decreased to s^ an 
extent thgt she can only feed Isnaeif with 

unit/ 44 '* 
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bread for ten weeks. She produces about 
one fifth of the wheat she consumes, 80 ine> 
thing more than half the meat, a quarter 
of the butter and margarine, a fifth of tht 
cheese, and nearly all the milk. 

Area of Great Britain is 56,803,000 
acres. Twenty thiee percent of the total 
area of England, forty per cent in Wales, 
and seventy five per cent in Scotland ani 
under wood, heath, water, mountain. Thf 
remainder—that it, 32,777,513 acres—nwy 
be taken as the “cultivable” nrenofGreal 
Britain. The urea under jiermanent grant 
in 1916 amounted to 17Vi million acres, a| 
compared with less than 13 million acres 
in 1H73. We are often told that while the 
British agriculturists are abandoning cnlti. 
vatioii of cereals, they tire producing more 
meat. But the facts aic on the contrary. 
With the increase of m million acres in 
pasture, theie has been no correspondingin- 
crense in live stock. Although cattle have 
incre.ascd by a million and a half, the 
number of sheep has ilccre.ased by 41^ 
millions and pig by 1S6,000. It should be 
reiaembcred that the increase in the con¬ 
sumption of meat in Great Brjjtaia is due 
to cheap * imported meat. 

Whenwemquiie into area under culti¬ 
vation we find that in the period between 
1873-1916, it shrunk from a little over IS 
million acres to less than l4Vi million acres. 
Take the case of wheat cultivation. The 
area under this crop was reduced in 43 
years from about million acres to less 
than 2 million acres, that is, the area in 
1910 was little more than half what it was 
in 1873. 


There are economists and politicians 
who tell us that Great Britain “cannot 
grow all the food and raw produce which 
are necessary for the maintenance of her 
steadily increasing populations. Even if it 
were possible to grow all the food necessary 
for its inhabitants, there would lie no 
advantage in doing so as long as the same 
food ran be got cheaper from abroad.” 

That such a view is totally erroneous has 
been proved by advanced knowledge of 
scientific,agriculture and modern induttrial 
economics. All questions of cheapnesa are 
relative, and there are many factors wl^h 
may prove that such a positioa Is, ato ‘ 
all, unstable. 

* NoleMtban6,877,00(>c«ta,Qflifefsa4awttoa, 
10,66,470 ibeep Mdlambi, «s4 416.665 ptwMof 
MUleweK impotM fe IW. la 1610, tbs first of 
Y***lolS** ** ewt.-«tal*Mi(ui'i 
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Do we not find from J. B. Lawe’s eiti* 
mate! * of crops that 

“dnriog the eight barvett yean (1SS3-1880) 
4Mariy three-fourlbi of the aggregate amonat of 
wheat eoninaied m the anited Ktogdom wai of home 

§ wth, and little more than ooe-fourth was derived 
n fonigo eourcei, while daring the eight yean 
791886) little more than one4hird hat Ixen provi- 
bv home cropt and nearly two-thirdt by im« 
port* ?" 

Why within twenty five years the qnan- 
tity ol “home crops’* decreased to such an 
extent? The answer is plain—Great Britain 
trosting her naval supremacy and depen¬ 
ding on her colonial policy, neglected to 
cultivate her soils. Every year area under 
cerrals showed a greater or less degree of 
shrinkage, _ and as land was going out 
oi cultivation at a perilous rate, people of 
England liecame de^ndent on food supply 
from abroad. This fact can no longer be 
ignored. Mr. Lloyd George in a recent 
speech said “The neglect with regard to 
our agricultural resources has been lamen- 
table. ‘About 70 or 80 per cent of our im¬ 
portant food stufis actually come from 
abroad.’’ 

With regard to increasing food produc¬ 
tion from soils by scientific methods of 
cultivation, the British agriculturists did 
not, generally speaking, pay much atten¬ 
tion ; consequently little improvement took 

g lace in the agricultural conditions oi 
ireat Britain within the last quarter of a 
:]g|ntury. 

While Great Britain was neglecting her 
jjjg^cnlture, Germany was making rapid 
Ined stKss in the way of increasing their food 
isation :tions. 1 ^ther from Professor 
taerville’s paper! certain comparative 
ice which will show that the pro- 

j g,8S made by Germany is really very 

"Taking the average of the five years 
,...883-1887) and comparing this with the 
‘^leriod (1909-13), it is shown that the 
L|£rman wheat yield per acre was increased 
.,_ynl9 8 to 81.6 bushels (60 percent); 

ley rose from 22.7 to 36.7 bushels (62 
gnf cent); oats from 25*7 to 44*6 bushels 
per cent); potatoes from 3*4 to 5‘4 tons 
,.;j 9 per cent); and meadow ha^ from 22‘5 
.o32'7cwt. (50 per cent). During practi¬ 
cally the same period Bntish wheat yield 
per acre increasra from 29.5 to 31.2 (6 per 
xnt); barley, oats and potatoes remained 

* Pttbliihed Sonnally in the Timet of London, 
t PnbUihed in Blackwood’t Magttine, Jan., 1917 


Stationary and meadow hay dropp^ from 
26*1 to 23‘1 cwt. per acre—a',lo8s of 18 per 
cent. Whereas thirty years ago the yield of 
wheat per acre in England was about 50 
percent., above that of Germany,^ the 
German yield is now as good as the British. 
Thirty years ago British yield per acre of 
ley was 43 per cent, higher than the 
German; now Germany surpasses great 
Britain by 12 per cent. At the beginning 
of kbe same period relative production oi 
oats in Great Britain was 51 percent, 
higher than the German yield ; now she is 
surpassed by 14 per cent. Formerly the 
British yield of meadow hay was better 
than German by 16 per cent.—now theirs is 
better than the British by 46 per cent. The 
progress of British agriculture during this 
period was distinctly disappointing. 

Why it was so ? While in France, 
Denmark, Belgium, Germany both land¬ 
lords and farmers did their best \to 
meet the growing demands of farm pro¬ 
ducts by rendering the methods of cultiva¬ 
tion more* intensive and when theproblem 
of maximum productivity of the land was 
being investigated by agricultural scien¬ 
tists, in Great Britain land continued to 
go out of cultivation ! 

Neither the agricultural depression of 
the “Eighties’’ nor the American competi¬ 
tion in wheal could explain away this 
state of afiairs. Causes lie deeper than one 
may hastily judge. There are many 
factors combined to produce such agri¬ 
cultural depression. I snail briefly mention 
here a few of them. 

In the first place, Industrial and Com¬ 
mercial policy of England was being 
pursued with such enthusiasm and confi¬ 
dence in its success that agriculture was 
neglected. War conditions clearly exposed 
that pursuance of such a policy constitutes 
a source of weakness in National economy. 

(2) Manufacturing cities attractra 
rural? population, and the result was the 
abandonment of the land. True Britons 
seemed to take pride in saying “The British 
nation does not work on ner soils.’’ But 
the effect of the continuous depopulation 
of the country and the growth of the 
towns has been rather demoralismg on 

* la ay next arUete 1 tritall attempt to give sn 
ootUae of growUi of Daaieh agrieidtnre. 

tin 1.911 rwalpMoiatioawM bee than 800,000. 
la tvrcBtjr year* (1881-1901) the namber of i^al- 
tend lamrers dtensaed by 43,870.i-Tear boom 
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■"trae Britons". War has taught every 
■sensible Briton that a population entirely 
Idependent upon manufactures is not 
Iworking on a sound economic basis. 

I (3) There was no pioneer who could 
I convince the peojple of their folly in allow- 
I ing to leave Agriculture to shift for itself. 

[ (4) Concentration of landownership 

I in the hands of bigdandowners was not 
^ encouraging to the agriculturists. 

(5) The area under “Deer forests" apd 
game reserves was increasing at an appal¬ 
ling rate. 

(6) There was insufficient number of in¬ 
stitution for the disseminating of practical 
agricultural knowledge and inefficient 
organisations for introducing improved 
varieties of seeds, better manures and 
effective agricultural machineries. 

(7) The British agriculturists were very 
slow to appreciate the spirit of agricultur¬ 
al co-operation to which the neighbouring 
countries—Germany, Prance, Denmark, 
Belgium, Holland—owe their successes. 

Soon after the commencement of the 
present war, * three Committees were 
appointed to consider food-supply problem 
of Great Britain. Committees had been 
asked to find out schemes by which agri- 
cnltnral regeneration could be successfully 
effected in the country. So the chief re¬ 
commendations of these Committees 
should be interesting as well as instructive 
to students of agriculture and Rural 
Economics. 

The recommendations can be grouped 
into four different topics .— 

(1) Crops, Manures and Methods of 
cultivation. Committees recommend the 
breaking up of grass land and its conver¬ 
sion to tillage as soon as practicable. 
It has been suggested that farmers should 
receive a bonus on all grass land that they 
put under arable cultivation. France has 
recently decided to take this step to en¬ 
courage farmers to extend area of cultiva¬ 
tion, and bonus offered by the Government 
amounts to 6s. 9d per acre. 

Cultivation of improved varieties of 
crops and use of high-class seeds should be 
encouraged by the Bureaus of Agriculture. 
To facilitate farm work, the extended use 
of motor tractors and various labour- 
saving machineries has been recommended. 
As to the use of artificial manures, the 

* One for Eagtand, another, for Scotland, and 

third for InliM, 


Committees urged that exports of sulphate 
of Ammonia and Basic slag should be con¬ 
trolled. Here, the Committees put their 
fingers at the right solution of the problem 
of increased production. The annual 
normal output of sulphate of Ammonia in 
Great Britain is over 400,000 tons; more 
than half of this is taken by foreign 
countries. If the total wheat area of the 
country cannot absorb the exports of this 
useful manure, its use can be advantage¬ 
ously extended to other crops I am 
tempted to quote I’rof. Sonimerville’s 
estimate of the increased yield that may 
be obtained by its use. 

“At a moderate estimate a cwt. of Satphate of 
Ammonia will produce 4 biiHhUs of wheat, 6 of oata, 
a ton ol roots, hall a tun of potatoes, or a i|narter of 
a ton of hay. In terms ul wheat, SfiO.UOO tone 
(amonnt e\portc(]) of this manuie would produce 2Vh 
million i|uarleis, and this would mean an addition 
of more than 30 per cent to our present home-grown 
supplies ’’ 

Basic slag can be used on pasture with 
much profit. The annual export of this 
manure is about 40,000 tons, but this 
quantity can be easily utilissed by 160,000 
acres of the permanent pasture of the 
country. 

Fire cwt of basic slag will, on a modest estiniate, 
produce 100 lb of meat in five years, so that I be 
40,000 tons spread on Bi itish fields wonid produce 
IG iniiliQU lbs of meal, or 3,300,000 tbs annnaliy for 
five jears." 

The broad fact, therefore, emerges from 
these considerations, that in onler to 
increase the productivity of the British 
soils, the extended use of artificial manures 
should be advocated and exports of ferti¬ 
lizers should be stopped. 

Let me pass on to other recommenda¬ 
tions of the committees. 

(2) Live STUCK. We have seen that the 
pig-population of Great Britain is decreas¬ 
ing, but it being an animal capable of 
rapid increase and quick matnrity, the 
committees are in favour of extending 
pig-breeding. 

Attempt should be made to procure 
highly nutritive substances for live stock. 
The committees are of opinion that res- 
trictions put on the export of feeding-itufib 
that are produced in the country should 

continued after the war. 

(31 Estate uanageuent. Under this 
head, the committees have made several 
recommendations. “The relaxation of 
restrictive covenants in leases in respect 
of cropping; the granting of sp^ial 
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facilities to tenants in retjard to killing 
rabbits and foxes; the encouragement 
of the destruction of rats, sparrows, 
rooks, etc.; the encouragement (even com¬ 
pulsion) hr landlords of their tenants in 
the direction ol better farming; * the 
gracing of deer forests by sheep and cattle; 
the discouragement of artificial game-rear¬ 
ing—these are the principal items empha- 
siim by the committees. 

(4) Adyicb and (,uioancb. Committees 
are of opinion that agencies for dis¬ 
seminating agricultural knowledge should 
lie efficient and active, they should 
supply informations aud practical 
advice with regard to seeds ; manures, cul¬ 
tivation, etc. Government, through co¬ 
operative societies, should advance loans 
for the purchase of implements and 
manures, and everything should be done 
to foster the spirit of co-operation among 
small farmers. 

So much then, about the recommenda¬ 
tions of the committees. They are very 
suggestive, and if British nation direct its 
efforts to put these suggestions into prac¬ 
tice, food-production of the country can 
be, no doubt, maintained at a high level. 
As the basis of agricultural progress is 
education of the farmers, the members of 
the committees strongly advocated the 
extension of the opportunites for the 
spread of liberal education among the 
rural population. Farmers must know 
how to apply science to agriculture; they 
must safeguard themselves against the 
dangers inherent in the application of 
artificial manures, and for this, knowledge 
in agricultural chemistry is necessary. 
Thejr must understand the economic fluc¬ 
tuations of the country and adjust them¬ 
selves to new conditions. Above all only 
by ^ucation they will realise that great 
national responsibilities rest on them for 
they handle “the prime agent of produc¬ 
tion.*’ 

In course of these recommendations, we 
find that State-aid becomes necessary to 
encourage farmers to better cultivation. 
The Home Government is now willing to 

S 've a bonus on the conversion of grass 
nd to tillage, and by restrictions in ex- 
portingfeeding-stuffiiand artificial manures 
the farmer’s interest has been protected. 

* D«er forest cover about 3<4 auIlioB acres.—It 
would famish Rrasmg for aS0,000 heads of sheep, 
which might ;had amraally about a miUioa pouads of 
wotd sad three mllhoa poiuids of meat. 


It is also suggested that a minimum price 
of farm produce should be guaranteed and 
the Government proposes to make the 
minimum wage 23s., weekly during the 

E ndod in which prices are guaranteed. Mr. 

loyd George in speaking before the House 
of Commons said : 

"Parmers need not apprehend that the State will 
in future be tndiiiereat to the importance of their 
industry Whatever may befall, no Government can 
ever again neglect agriculture The war has taught 
us diat the preservation oi this essential industry is 
as important a part of national deience os the main¬ 
tenance of the army and navy ” 

Now that State has come forward to 
rescue the British agriculture and protect 
farmer’s interest, we can rest assured that 
slimnlus thus given will help to improve 
country’s agriculture within a short 
period. Government can no longer shut 
Its eyes to the economic necessity of in¬ 
creasing food productions of the British 
isles, and to assist the country to ap¬ 
proach the goal. Government must pro¬ 
vide lor (I) education of farmer (2) fiscal 
protection (3) huanetal help through co¬ 
operative Cl edit societies. 

While the liritish Statesmen are direct¬ 
ing their attention to the agricultural 
revival of the British isles, the problems of 
Indian agriculture should now be placed 
before them. It should be known to onr 
Government that the average cereal yield 
all over India stands at about eleven 
bushels per acre, as against thirty bushels 
in England. The question oi incrwsed 
food production in India is as vitally 
important as it is in the case of 
Great Britain. If an increase of a 
smgle bushel per acre over the whole 
area under cereal crops can be obtained, 
by us, the value accrued from that 
increase would suffice to pay the whole of 
the revenue at present needed by Govern¬ 
ment. It is admitted that withont intro¬ 
duction of scientific methods in agricnltnre, 
increased food-prodnction cannot be guar¬ 
anteed. While the problem ol the twenti¬ 
eth century is to render cultivation more 
and more scientific, we are told in India by 
the late chief oi the Imperial Agricultnriu 
Department that “ Agricnltnre (in India) 
in short, has not reached the staM in 
which more scientific methods are felt to 
be necessary.’’* Will Mr. Coventry tell ns 
when that stage is expected to reach in 
India, and what steps are being taken by 
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the Oovetunleat to hasten its approach ? 
If the spread of general and agr^ltnral 
edncation is essential for the improrement 
of the condition of the Indian airricaltarist, 
has Government come to realise the 
urgencj oi .adopting any decided policy 
with regard to this question ? If 
fiscal protection (as given to the agricul¬ 
turist of Germa^ and United States) is 
necessary, will Government extend it to 
the Indian impoverished peasantry ? Mf 
readers must have noticed that high- 
manuring is recommended by the Commit¬ 
tees of Great Britain in order to secure 
large increase in production, and conse¬ 
quently they have urged stoppage of 
export of artificial fertilizers. 

Let us look at the figures of exports of 
manures from India. We have to send to 
foreign countries about twenty-eight lakhs 
rupees worth of bones and bone-meal 
every year and about one crore thirty- 
five lakhs rupees worth of oilcakes. Besides 
these important manures, we export an 
immense quantity of oil-seeds. The value 
of non-essential oil seeds exported from 
India in 1913-1914 was £17,000,000. 
livery impartial student of Indian eco¬ 


nomics realises that ^Is tnpSndoas drain 
of oil seeds and cakes inM ve an immease 
loss to the country. Will oar sGovernaent 
give ns prot«ition, at leait:^^ these 

respects, until we can keep space with the 
march of agricultural program the 
world ? 

Agriculture is the most important iadus^ 
try of India, and all possibilities of the de-: 
velopment of our manufacturing indasti^S 
must have agriculture as their tesis.* !nnse 
has come when the Government of Indiai' 
aided by the educated class should make 
an effort to achieve in the path of agricidi 
tural progress what the civilized nations 
of the world have achieved, and if even 
now our rulers continue to pursue their 
short-sighted policy, time will come when, 
they will regret as the British statesnien 
have now occasion to lament over tlttir 
neglect with regard to Agriculture of 
Great Britain. 

* The better utilization of the land of the eonntry 
has become necessary, and for this we most demand 
from onr state prompt action with regard to adap¬ 
tion of a considered agricoltural policy. 

NAGENDRANdTH GaNGULBB. 


FUrURE OF EDUCATION IN BENGAL 


O UT of evil coraeth good. The fearful 
war that is raging over so large 
a part of the world has not alto¬ 
gether been without results that are bene¬ 
ficial. One of these is a very strong desire 
for a more eflSdent system of education 
that has manifested itself among all classes 
oi the population of the very heart of the 
British Empire,—England. On September 
6, 1916, Sir Arthur Evans remarked in 
the course of his presidential address at 
the Newcastle meeting of the British 
Association 

“It is • Ismentsbie fset that beyond any natioa qi 
the west the bnlk of onr people remains tank, in 
comparative ignorance only—for that is Icn difficnlt 
to oiwome-4nt in intellectnal, apathy. The doll 
ineum of the parents is reSected.ia the children, oaa 
the desire for the aeqairement ^ knowled^ in nnr 
schools and coOeges is appreciably less than pon* 
whim. So, too, with the acientific lide oLednenu^t 
It ii not so mnch the aetuid amount of science tsnnt 
mat is in qnestton->insnffiee8t w that to-as me «• 


stillation of the scientific spirit itself—the perceptioa 
of methods, the sacred thirst for investigation. 

“Hut can we despair of the educational future of 
a people that has risen to the full height of the great 
emer^ncy with which they were confronted ?.. 

“We must all bow before the hard necessity of the 

moment.But let ns, who still have the opportunity 

of doing so, at least prepare for the even mote serious 
struggle that must eosne against the enemy in onr 
midst, that gnaws our vitals. We have to deal with 
ignorance, apathy, the non-scientific mental attitnde, 
the absorption of popular interest in sports and 
amusements. 

“And what, meanwhile, ii the attitnde of thoee 
in power of onr Government, still more of onr 
permanent officials ? A cheap epigram is worn 
threadbare in order'to justify toe ingrained dlitmst 
of expert, in other words scieoti&c, advice on the part 
of our pnbiic ofices." 

Before the year was out thedcegiS of 
the expert was realised in the appotut- 
meat of Dr. Herbert Fisher to the Presid¬ 
ency of the Board of Bdumtioin. A distin¬ 
guished M. P., Sir George Reid, writes 
about riiiiiapiidititmeim aw its results ;— 
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"Adoier itndy of tbe vital national prublema 
MoneoftlieailTerliDinga of tbe War Cloud. Take 
Bdncation. The public are beginning to reallie in 
eatacet the veaerable platitude that the moet Tain- 
able ot all oar national leeouicee are thoce which can 
he developed to the mind 

"Onljr a (remendons critle could bring a man 
unknown in politice—like Mr. Herbert Fiaber-^nto a 
Minislerial office of Cabinet tank, with a seat in 
Parliament, sitnpl; and solely because of his expert 
knowledge toncerning the matters with which his 
ilcpaitinent has to deal. 

'*1 liked his recent ministerial statement immensely. 
The House was delighted with ib It was equally 
remarkable for its self-reliance, logical snstwned 
grasp, and its Sashes of insight The capital he 
madeont of the comparatively small piopovals he 
snbinitted was astonishing" {Tbe Nmeteentb 
Century, May, 1907, p, 1141) 

^ One remark of Mr. Fisher noted by 
Sir George Reid calls for special notice. 
Sir George writes 

“In one of his many" admirable lemarks Mr 
Herbert Fisher expressed bis disapproval of the 
innltitode of Examinations 1 eamistly hope that 
he will do bis best to improve the nature, and greatly 
lessen the number of these ordeals They often give 
tlM mechanical processes of memory a fictitious 
triumph over tbe superior faculties. Vt hen tbe battle 
oflifeo^ins, memory must fall into her proper place 
M an invaluable but subordinate "fetch and carry” 
for tbe sovereign who sits upon the throne of 
reason.” 

1 give this somewhat longish account 
of the recent bdncation Reform Movement 
in Engird because it is bound to influence, 
both directly and indirectly, the current 
of educational thought in Bengal. The 
principles underlying the movement have 
found strong support in the writings of 
at least o«c educational reformer in 
Bengal, Sr Rabindranath Tagore. The 
Government of India has also chosen this 
moment to appoint a Commission to 
enqnire into the workings of the Calcutte 
Umversity and to recommend lines of 
reform, and has invited an English Edu¬ 
cationist of the first rank. Professor M. 
B. Sadler^ to preside over the proposed 
Commisnon. At a rime like this it behoves 
all who are interested in education in 
Bengal to direct their thoughts to the 
future educational necessities of the Pro¬ 
vince and to prepare themselves to render 
asnstance to the Sadler Commission. 

The Univenity of Calcutta was started 
with "Advancement of Learning" as its 
motto. But it is very doubtfuf whetl^r 
this lofty principle has ever found Rcogni- 
.tion among tbe p^nta and guardians of 
Bengal. The English leamisg is nniveraally 
Mnmered as an Artbakari fidjra or team- 
Uw 4hnt enables (tte to cam money. It 


was so considered in the last century 
when the University graduates could hope 
to secure good berths in the Government 
service or earn a decent living by joining 
the learned professions ; it is so considered 
even in the twentieth century when the 
competition for employment under Govern¬ 
ment IS much harder and the learned profes¬ 
sions are overcrowded. This confusion of 
issues—the unhealthy association of the 
education problem with the bread problem— 
smnds in the way of true educational 
progress and the advancement of learning 
in our country. It should, 1 think, now 
be recognised by all that it is sheer blind¬ 
ness to look to the University education 
for a direct solution of the bread problem 
that confronts the literate classes. But 
if there is anything that can best help our 
young men to solve the bread problem as 
well as many other problems of life, ia- 
directly ot course, it is efiident liberal 
education, the main otgect of which is the 
training of the intellect and the formation 
of character. 

In the words of Viscount Bryce all who 
are interested in education, should have 
“a large philosophical conceprion of the 
aims of education" instead of “that mate¬ 
rial, narrow, even vulgar view which 
looks only to immediate practical results 
and confounds pecuniary with educational 
values. We have to remember that for a 
nation even commercial success and the 
wealth it brings are, like everything else 
in the long mn, the result of Thought and 
Will. It is by these two. Thought and Will, 
that nations, like individuals, are great.” 
{The Fortingbtly Review, April, 1917, p. 
554). Besides, hunger is not the only enemy 
that threatens us. In the words of Sir 
Arthur Evans, there is “the enemy in onr 
midst, that gnaws onr vitals. We have 
tqded with ignorance, apathy, the non- 
scienrific mental attitude" and absorption 
of interest in very narrow worldly con¬ 
cerns. We should, tberefore, when dealing 
with the reform of the University Qu¬ 
estion, forget for the moment, that there 
is a very urgent bread problem to solve, 
.and dtr^ onr efiorts to solve tbe educa¬ 
tion problem, pure and simple,—to pro¬ 
mote real, eflScient edumition, ihat“/ipves 
love as well as knowledge," “that opens 
and enfightens tbe mind, as well as 
directs, and purifies, and fortifies the will." 

^ Onr present system of nnivennty eduea- 
tioo 1ms two very serious defects; the firet 
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is, that it requires stodcats to submit to 
too many exminations; and the second is, 
that it destroys curiosity or thirst for 
knowledge. To remedy the first defect the 
Intermediate Examinations should be 
abolished, add the M. A. and M. Sc. exami¬ 
nations, if th» are-to be retained at all, 
should be radically modified. Instead of 
the present Matriculation and Intermediate 
examinations, one single School Pinal Ex- 
ajnination should be held, which should 
qualify him not only to go in for B, A. or 
B. Sc., but also for U. L., and degrees in 
medicine, engineering, agriculture, etc., and 
for any service under the Government 
below the provincial Service. This would 
involve the addition of the Intermediate 
classes of the colleges to the High English 
Schools. Such a mechanical change should 
be accompanied by radical changes in the 
method of teaching and examination. 
First and foremost among these changes 
should be the introduction of the vernacular 
as the medinm of instruction in History, 
Geography, Natural Science, and Mathe¬ 
matics. Elementary instrnctiun in these 
subjects imparted through a language 
that is not one’s own cannot touch the 
heart and stimulate the activities of the 
mind. Sir Rabindranath Tagore has been 
urging the necessity of this reform for the 
last 25 years. The second great change 
suggested is a radical change in the methi^ 
of instruction. The aim of instruction 
that now practically finds recognition in 
our schools and colleges is the equipment 
of the mind of the learner with necessary 
informations on the subjects taught. This 
form of teaching involves the predominance 
of the memory to the neglect of the faculty 
of reasoning and imagination, and 
encourages cramming. The (^rman theory 
of Higher Secondary Education, as explain¬ 
ed by Professor Sadler, affords an excellent 
definition of the aims of instruction in 
different subjects. He writes 

‘‘The theorr is that, before a boy can be deemed 
light for the UniTenity (to which it is aasinned thal 
most pupils from Higher Secondary Schools wilt wish 
to proccM, sad where more speciaUsed studies and in¬ 
vestigations await bis attention), he most be initia¬ 
ted into each of the chief methods by whicb the mind 
arrives at troth...... Re mast stndy tim atwtract 

retations of forms and anmhers, and become 
profieieat in the deductive masoning. He mast stndy 
natttce, and realise by obmrvation and instmetion 
what amonnt and qaali^ of evidenoea valid ladne* 
iive generalisation reqnlms. Be mast study langnags 
(hismoHiertongneaadntlewt one other) In order 
that he may team by f nalyrie and eomparieon tbe 


logk of buman ijpeech. He mnet Hndy tbe reconl of 
tbepait tbrongh Hietoryand Llttratam, in order 
that be may know what the hnman race (and 
particnlnrly hie own countrymen) have achieved, 
how the great seers and poeti have interpreted tbe 
experience of life ; how, by the ci^lectlou and testing 
of eridencej the mind may determine thn truth 3 
past even and by what canons of ccitfeal jadgment 
It may distinguish fair from foul" (Tbe Biimmtifii 
RevKvT, October, 1918, p 319). 

An eminent educationist like Profedtor 
Sadler may be expected to draw up a dult* 
able curriculum for the proposed Hig^ 
Secondary Schools ot Bengal where the 
strong points of both the English and the 
German systems will be combined and 
adopted to tbe local conditions. It may 
be urged, that the proposed reformation 
of secondary Educ.ition in Bengal is beset 
with serious practio il difficulties. 

(1) While tbe scheme will lead to the 
breaking up of the colleges by the aboUtiou 
oi the Intermediate classes, the raising of 
the existing High schools to the Hi^r 
Secondary standard will in most cases be 
an impossible task. To this objection it 
may be replied that almost all the colleges 
in Bengal have, or a few years had 
attached to them High English &hools 
out of which they had originally grown, 
and the proposed reform will practically 
amount to the transfer of two of the doss¬ 
es from the college to the school depart¬ 
ment. Independent High Schools in our 
towns are not likely to experience much 
difficulty in raising their status by adding 
two higher classes. Real difficult may 
arise in the case of High English Schools 
in rural areas. These schools should be 
liberally helped by the Government, and 
also by the public, to raise their standards, 
and sufficient lime should be given to en¬ 
able them to do so. 

(2) It may also be argued that though 
it is possible to have such higher secondary 
schools, the radical changes m the method 
of teaching contemplate in the scheme 
are not practicable with the sort of 
teachers that are available now. But our 
Training Colleges may be relied on to 
supply ue want ot trained teachers. Of 
coarse an adequate supply of traiited 
teachers cannot be expected in the near 
futnre. But to meet the want of teachers 
who have received a regular contse of 
training, an irregular coarse of training 
may be arranged nnder travelling pro¬ 
fessors and instractors oi vanons 
branches of scieoce and art of tubing. 
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(3) At preseat the lowest age at which 
a stndent can take his B. A. or B. Sc. 
degree is when he has completed his twen- 
tkth ytar. Our suggestion is that either 
the minimum age limit for the Matricu¬ 
lation Examination should be done away 
with, or fifteen be substituted lor sixteen. 

The next question is, should the liberal 
education be continued beyond the stage 
of the proposed final school examination ? 
In Bengal the general education continues 
up to the B. A. standard lor two years 
more in a narrower lorm. Looked at 
from the money-making point of view, the 
prolongation of the general education up 
to B. A., involves a larger outlay ol capital 
than is really necessary If in a Higher 
Secondai^ School an average boy learns 
what he is supposed to learn, he may be 
considered sumdently qualified fur the 
appointments in the subordinate ranks ol 
toe public service and for admission into 
colleges for prolessional education. This 
is to some extent the practice even now 
But an I. A. or I. Sc passed young man is 
debarred from studying lor the B. L. 
degree. This disqnahncation and the 
prderence usually given to graduates 
where 1. A. or I. Sc. passed men may very 
well do, amount to a premium upon the 
longer purse and takes away all incentive 
on the part ol an average student who 
cannot be expected to go up to the B. A 
It may be arraed that the separation of 
the B. A. and B. Sc. degrees from the B. L. 
will lead to the desertion of the Arts and 
Science colleges and the overcrowding ol 
the Law colleges. But with the legal pro- 
lession already hopelessly overcrowded, 
our young men may soon be expected to 
discover that the pursuit of knowledge 
directly for its own sake is likely to be 
more papng in the long lun 

After passing the Higher Secondary 
Hnal examination, the voung man who 
wishes to pursue his studies further should 
enter the college. There a thiec years’ 
specialised course in one of the arts or 
sdences for the bachelor’s degree will 
await him. The main object of the B. A. 
or B. Sc. teaching will be to train him to 
teach bis subject in the higher classes of 
the secondaiy school as well as to cany 
on original investigations. To illustrate 
how the curricula are to be settled, I shall 
give a scheme of the B. A. course inhiston. 
Supposing that the coarse should be divid- 
mto ten sub-courses corresponding to 
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ten examination papers, four of the papers 
should relate to the general hutory ol 
Bast and West, and four others to Indian 
history, to be studied, as far as possible, 
from original sources. The two remaining 
papers should be assigned to the French 
and German languages. A knowledge of 
these two languages is absolutely neces¬ 
sary for those who desire to keep them¬ 
selves abreast of the progress of know¬ 
ledge on the Continent of Europe, To 
minimise the terrors ol the examination 
it should be held by instalments, the ten 
papers being distributed over three years. 

The science ol Anthropology should be 
included in the B. Sc. course. India, with 
her multipliaty of tribes and castes be¬ 
longing to different stages ol civihsation 
and the hoary and complex ndigions that 
still letain many primitive features, affords 
perhaps the nchest field for Anthrcmolo- 
gical investigations As early as 188o the 
Tliiivtisity of Oxford admitted Anthro¬ 
pology as a special suliject in the final 
Honours School ol Natural Science. A 
school ol Anthropology has been created 
at Oxford known as the Oxfotd School 
of Anthropology which grants a diploma 
and includes among students ofiicers en¬ 
gaged in the administration ol Bntish 
Colonies in Africa and membeis of the 
Indian Civil Service In 1913 the Univer¬ 
sity of Cambndge instituted an Anthro¬ 
pological Iripos lor its degrees on lines 
similar to the other triposes. The Univer¬ 
sity of London has followed suit by 
making Anthropology a branch ot the 
curricula for science Honours Degrees. 

The M.A. and M.Sc examinations 
should be done away with and these 
degrees should be conferred on the strength 
ot theses embodying the results of origmal 
investigations The Calcutta University 
IS said to prov idc instruction in the m a. 
courses lor sixteen hundred students. This 
M A. or M sc. teaching consists in impart¬ 
ing existing knowledge This sort of 
work bad better be left to the colleges and 
the University should concentrate its en¬ 
ergies on the advancement of learning in 
its widest sense and provide guidance and 
encouragement to those graduates who 
desire to pursue original researches. Men 
of research are wanted not only for ad¬ 
vancing knowledge—for it is not given to 
all who seek truth to find it—but also for 
teaching existing knowledge efficiently. In 
our twentieth century knowledge is never 
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, k ftaod s^.bnt is ever growing. So 
liose alone who aie foiniUar with know¬ 
ledge not ss a thing at rest hut as always 
pncroaching upon the dark domain of the 
nlnlmown, can be expected to impart in- 
Estroction that does not smother mental 
Sigestion **ivith words which mean 


nothing to the 80td‘* twt afet^nU^s cuno- 
. sity and the habit of tliii^lg^ ^'the knov^ 
ledge of one who is hot tifriS date is dead 
knowledge, and it is not qidte powbk for 
one who IS not on the look ont^for new 
truth to keep himself really nh to da#. 

RAMAPSAsan Cmi^i 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


Engush. 

Introduction to Juristic Psvchoi-ogy— ij- 
Babu Probodhchandra Bose, M.A„ B.L., of the Pro- 
vincial Judicial Service, Standard Drug Press, 
Amherst Street, Calcutta, 

It is a real pleasure to find a member of the hard- 
worked Judicial service coming out witli a reall; 
valuable contribution to an important branch of 
modern Psychology. The Provincial Judicial Service 
has won many compliments on the score of their hard 
and conscientious labours but wc do not recollect 
any other instance in which a member of the service 
has made any serious contribution to sober litera¬ 
ture. 

The author himself is well-fitted for the task. He 
had a distinguished career at the Hniversily where 
he took high degrees in Philosophy as well as in 
Law, before he joined the service. And, reading 
through his valuable summary one cannot but regret 
that he had not ampler leisure and much fuller 
opportunities of research than bis arduous judicial 
work gave him. For the book bears abundant 
evidence of excellent powers of observation and 
analysis and extensive reading in up-to-date literature 
on the sninect. It is a pity that with his powers 
Mr. Bose has not had the opportunity of S|Knding 
hii days in earnest research in an up-to-date 
laboratory of experimeatal Psychology side by side 
with the opportunities he has had of observation 
of men from the Bench. 

_ Psychology has made enormous strides in recent 
times and its most fruitful contributions lie in the 
field of practice. It has revolutionised educational 
theories and is certainly on the eve of yet revolution¬ 
ising the administration of justice. The application 
of ^ychology to legal and Judicial problems is 
undoubtedly one of the most fascinating fields for 
the scholar of to-day and for long days to come. 
The great importance of psychology in the estimation 
of the valne of oral evidence and its indirect bearing 
pa the law of evidence have been made quite clear by 
comparatively recent investigations. The whole 
question of legal responsibility promises to be com- 
metely oveihanled by the researchee o( Fsychdogists. 
Tim researches of Lombroso, and other Ciimioolo- 
gists, whatever one might think of the particnlor 
condosioat drawn hytmem, hoe nndonbtedly made 
it detwtjiat the whole system of penal discipline 
mast tw rm hugely reinsed, and already Amma 
if on the-lMenoi^ vriA her and asefplex- 
I In twR.'Wte,; The .kspbrtianee of Pigfdio- 



logy to an appreciation of the nature of legal develop¬ 
ment and on legistation has been brought out in the 
Inminous works of lliering and others. In fact the 
whole domain of law and legislation forensic practice 
end jadicial administration is profoundly aSteted.^y 
the modern developments in practical Psychology. 
Psychology therefore must now form an engrossing 
study for nil persons interested in law-making and 
in the administration of justice. 

The stringing togetlrer of the numerous contribu¬ 
tions to the Psychology of law and legislation into 
a connected whole has undoubtedly been a desidera¬ 
tum for some time. Juristic Psychology, as Ae 
author points nut, is yet a science in the making. Its 
principles are naturally not to be found concentrated 
in one place hut arc scattered about in the detached 
researches of nunierona scholars. The digesting of 
the enormous mass of material now availaole, as an 
introduction to a more detailed study of the numer¬ 
ous prohlems, must therelorc be an extremely Utefnl 
though a very laborious work. Mr. Bose hat 
attempted to do only this much and there can be 
no doubt that he has done it exceedingly well. The 
digest is' fairly complete and very systematic. Nor 
is the work wanting in originality. For although 
Mr. Hose does not make a strong point of strikingly 
original theories, cveiyonc knows that the digesting 
oi a heterogeneous mass of writing and researchee 
based on conflicting theories and varied presupposi¬ 
tions is far different from a mere stringing toother 
of facts and no one can achieve a reasonable success 
who has not got a complete theory of his own and 
can fill up inevitable lacunae with personal observa- 
tioa. Every line of Mr. Bose's book shows Aat he 
bus not merely produced a summary of theories but 
has really digested the vast and apparently in¬ 
congruous material into a systematic whole and has 
enriched it by valuable personal observations and 
analyses of phenomena hitlierto unnoticed. It is 
quite apparent that he has worked out a system of 
bis owu and has found place for tlic observations of 
oAers within that system. 

Pur an introduction to a difiicnit and none too 
entertaining subject one could wish the book to be 
much more interesting than it is. The whole book ie 
crammed full of information, but Mr. Boee has not 
studied the art of making the imparting of informa¬ 
tion attractive. His exposition it generally very 
preciee and logical bnt it ie taekiog in the elegance 
that whete the anpetite. No doubt Aie li partly 
acconnted for by the avowed ojliject of the author to 
frwiish not a tekt'hai^ hut a gySsfrol of-etgdtes 
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for the stndent and nucarch irorkcr; bat, cooHider' 
ing that the mam object of the work wouM be to 
iorite the attention uf nlmlenU, lawyers and Judges 
to an iinporiaiit liinoeli of studf, one caniiiit bat 
wish Hint the work had been more artistically and 
attractirely done. 

One also misses in the work a featare which, con- 
sidering the scope of the work one would esnect in it 
~a complete bililiograpliy. With a forgetfulness of 
detail one would haidly cspcct in so precise and 
logical a writer,—our author, to almost wholly omit 
to give rcfciciiies even to the works from which he 
(/notes, IVe hope that in future editions the author 
wiii not only aifd copions footnotes to guide students 
to the original sonrees but also a complete biblio- 
graph/ for each chapter and section at his wotk. 
it would form a most useful addition to bis work. 
The index, too, wants considerable attention to make 
it really serviceable. 

In a work dealing with highly controversial 
natters, on which keen disputes are still in full 
awing, one docs nut expect to find oneself in agree¬ 
ment with the nuthorin everything. Our disagree¬ 
ments with the author are numerous And we have 
failed to follow him in many of his coticlusiuns 
because, consistently with his idea ol giving a mere 
syllabus, the author has often refrained from giving 
his reasons fur the views which he has formulated 
as categorical statements of facts. It would be out 
of place in these circumstauces In try to settle what 
are mere differenecs of opinion. We may say, however, 
that in his suggestions of reforms in legal systems 
the author insists on psyehological considerations in a 
very excessive measure and gives too inadequate im¬ 
portance to sncinl facts and legal development. Thus 
for instance in advixiating the individnalisation of 
punishment the author puts forward the suggestion 
of ardent criminologists that special experts instead 
of judges should settle the measure of the punishment. 

In this our author completely ignores the social fact¬ 
ors other than the psychology of the criminal con¬ 
cerned, Apart from any question of abuse of power, 
of which there is certainly a large possibility, this 
would have the effect of removing nil certainty from 
the punishment and thereby cmisc a ecrlain sense 
of alarm and uncertainty among the people. He also 
forgets that the reformation of the criminal is not 
the sole oljert ot puiiishiueiit. Criminal law cannot 
yet afford to shake off its nativity in icvenge and the 
amount of punishment must to h large extent con¬ 
form to populnr opinion to be really effective. It is 
cousiderations like these, so strongly insistid on bv 
old Bcntbam, which have stood in' the wav of the 
general aeceptniice of the theory which on psyeho- 
logic-sl grounds alone would lie unexceptioimble. The 
experimenls made in this direclion in some .tinerican 
states by introducing indctcriuiiiate sentences coupled 
with a system ol probation are undoubtedly promis¬ 
ing. But this is far short of the drastic suggestion 
to take away the power of punishment from 
tribunals which act under the eyes of the public and 
to vest it in expert agencies working away from 
public gam. There is vciy little chance of a sugges¬ 
tion like this being ever accepted in all its nakedness, 
inasmnch as it isTounded on an inadequate consider¬ 
ation ot social facts and legal history. 

While thns disagreeing with many ot tiiese 
suggestions we mast confess that the author has 
certainly krot himself abreast of the times and has 
put forward drastic sugsestions founded on the new 
psychology with teirming boldncsa We must say 


that the very holdneis and novelty of the inggn. 
tions will challenge enquiry and stimnlate tboughu 

Nann Ca. Sbn Gum 

Thk Jksus of Histort h T. R. Glover, Associa- 
fioii Press, Calcutta—Price Rs. 1-4-0. 

This bonk hat a misleading title. The reader 
would naturally expect to find in it an attempt to 
disengage the small nucicns of historical troth Irom 
the 1 geiidary accretions that have gathered round 
the litc Ilf Jesus. But there is nothing of the kind. 
What there is may be seen from the following 
rkfracts; “The leaven is at work in the where 
the woman bid it and her son sits by and watches 
the heating, panting mass—the babbles rising and 
bursting, the fall of the level, and the rising of other 
bubbles In burst in their turn—ail bubbles." "lean 
picture a day when there was a woman in the little 
house, weary and heavy-laden, and the door opened, 
and a cheery pleasant face looked in, and said, 'Won’t 
you come and talk to me ?' And she came and talked 
with him, and life became a different thing for her.” 
“One dnr he is told ol a pearl—a good one. He is not 
surprised, lor pcails are always good when they are 
offered for sale. But again a glance is enough. The 
price ? Ves it is high, but be will take the pearl, but 
be must lie allowed till evening to get the money. He 
goes away and sells his stuck—the little collection of 
pearls in his wallet rcpieseiiting ‘the experience of a 
liic-time,’ all of them good, as he very well 
knows ; and he sells them for what he can gel-at a 
loss, it it must be. Yesterday's bargainer cuts down 
his price for this and that pearl, and he is taken up, 
he never expected to do so well against the old dealer, 
and be laughed." 

These are fair average specimens of the contents 
and ffo reader can jndge for himself whether be likes 
them or not. 

H.C. 

COrrRR I'LATR iNSCRIPnOKS KElOmilNG TO 
Tiik -Sri S.tNic\RACH\RVA OF THE Kamakoti- 
J'nilA, it T. A. Gopinatha Ran, Law Printing Home, 
Miulras, igib, pp. t —iyy. 

Mr. T. A. Gopinatha Kao, Superintendent of Areb- 
a'olugy, Travancore State, has published a number 
uCcup()er-platc msciiptinns belonging totbeSankar- 
ncharyn Matha of Knnbakonam. Alt of these copper¬ 
plates were issued by the Kiilers of Southetn India at 
different limes in favour ol the Abbot of this celebrat¬ 
ed iiiunaslcry. Pour of the copper-plates r^rd 
giants made to the Abbot by tlw kings of Vijaya- 
tiBgara, five others by mediaeval and modern petty 
chiefs ol Southern India. One grant is very interest¬ 
ing as it pnrports to be a firman issued by an 
Emperor of Delhi In favour of the Abbot of the 
Saiadamalbiiin the Hijri year 1088, This appears 
to be a futgery, a fact which seems to have escaped 
the learned author. In Hijri 1088 Aurangieb was 
ruling over India and it is almost impossible for 
anv serious student of Indian History to admit that 
thatMoghalEmperor made a grant of Innm ton 
Hindu Abbot in 1667 a. d. 

It is B matter of deep regret that a man of Mr. 
Gopiaatba Rao’s position and attainments bat snfler. 
ed himself to be led away by the caprieet of tlm 
Abbot of a modern Hindu Monastery, Mr. Rno’t 
work would have been better appreciated bod be 
edited these records in some wcu-kaown oriental 
journal snria as the Bpigraphia Indica or the ladina 






Aothnien whm. thcK rcconii would bar* bten publte cuteTtiiib Bow-aj^ji of tte lcg«Iatl»» ' 
witiiuitheTewb <tt •todcbtt of Indian Hittbry all cpunidla, andto'bci^ n tbeirwi^ bt the importann ' 
over the world. Tbii“brochBre‘’ -l aa inre witinot of their representatiTea from a cc^bUtntioutil poidt , 


' 10 that it will find a place in all important librariei of the power of regolatina the potkj, dwpoeing of 
where Indolc^al wnths of reference are collected, thefinanrer, nnd controUing the ne^tire.” And 
The recordf hare.beeii carefnlly edited and illnetra- thin is what the memorandam of the nineteen mem- 
tions well done, bnt inspite of these the information bers of the Viceroy’s council asks for in a modified 
which the author has sought to place before the form. And since “wc cannot fight for one set of 
public will take an inordinately long time to reach its principles in Europe nod apply another set of 
audience. piociples in India,” these reforms most be granted . 

’ R. D. EANKSJt. if the war is to be justified. 

. _ . „ ^ „ •'fhe book is a storehouse of information and ia 

I. The Indian Demands: G. A. Natemnf^ nicely got up in Mr. Natesan'stisaal style,and beit^. 
Co., Madras. Price Re. t—pp, tSS. ofifered at a remarkably cheap price, ought to com- 

No one .^hows better than Mr. Natisan how to mand a ready sale. 

3 ..’!!?, ji- j'rA'! 

prise. He contributes a learned introduction, and A cON^m . by Mm JMitud, Bar-at-lM. , 

%ina with the memorandum submitted to the iVkiUrngham ^ Co., loudun. Rs. o-S. 

Viceroy by the nineteen non-official memliers ol his Mr. A. G. Gardiners of the London Dnitg News 
council, and concludes with an account of India's in a brief preface to this book says that Mr. Sqd’t 
contribution to the war. He quotes largely from the facts may be entirely relied upon, and this is high 
speeches and writings of prominent Indian and praise, comfng from such a ((uarter. The author has 
European statesmen and publicists on the precise a crisp, racy style well suited to journalism, and his 
nature of what India requires in the way of self- comments are often instrnctiTe. In the English 

gOTemment and also on the Indian situation as universittes, examiners test the proficiency and not 

affected by the war. The minority report of the the preparation of the candidate, whereas in India 
Public Service Commission is laid under contribution, it is quite the reverse. The chief defect in the Indian 
and there are chapters on Indians who have won the system of examination lies in the practice of alloting 
Victoria Cross as well as on Indian troops and the marks to questions, which is unknown in Oxford, as 

S art they hare played in the war. Altogether Mr. fragmentary and scrappy answers on every qnestion 
atesan has left no excuse for the Englishman who pay better than full answers to a few‘(|uestions. The 
wants to know the nature of our demands to say history of the press in India and England is concisely 
that Ibe information is nut available in a compact told, and there arc some very interesting observa- 

and easily available form. We notice one omission, tions on particular Indian and Englisli journals, 

The speech of the Premier in the House of Commons such as the “Bengalee,” the "A. B. Patrika," and the 
on the historic occasion in the Ijcginning of the war great English newspapers. There is also .a chapter 
when India's great services and the magnificent rally on American journalism. As for Anglo-Indian tiews- 
ofher princes and peoples were described bcfijte an papers, their distinguishing characteristics arc said 
eagerly expectant assembly should have been quoted to be (1) lack of sympathy with the aspirations of 
in rail. That speech has found a remarkable corrobo- educated Indians and (3) narrowness of outlook - 
ration in the recent statement of Lord Hardinge and vision so far as Indian problems are concerned, 
before the same augnst assembly, when he made no The author finds manv points of similarity between 
■ectet of the fact that in those days "India was bled the great American Journalist Mr. Bottomley and 
absolutely white” for helping Great flritain in the the famons Indian journalist Mr. St. Nihal Singh. 

""‘abu Snrendranath Banerjea spoke ol Lord 

Morley’i Reform Mheme in 1909 asrallows; “it is iNSiaUfE Arr Waller 

no exl^getation to say that the rules and regula- O.xford. Clarendon Press. Price sixpence, 

tioua have practically wrecked the Reform scheme 

as originaiW conceived.The responsibility rests This is an address by our old friend Sir Walter 

upon the shoulders of the bureaucracy.Is the Raleigh, who figured so largely in India in Lord 

bartancraCT having its revenge upon ns for the part Curzon’s time, when he was knighted. Under a pre- 
we have played in (muring these concessions ?” But tentious title he speaks of very commonplace things, 
the bureaucracy did not stop here : they have and save and except the fact that Bacon, Burke, 
thwarted and discouraged the elected representatives Kant, &c., are named here and there, there is nothing 
at every step by seeing to it that the resolutions to distingnisb the pamphlet from a tbonsand others 
moved by them in the various councils failed to secure issued with the object of justifying England's particb 
a mgjonty. They have never countenanced any pation in the war. There is not a wora in it about 
measure of reform wbicb mode an inroad on tbeir the great part played by India in this war, but the ( 
cbecisbed rights and privileges. They often betray Dominions are extolled to the skies, and he suggests 
the most startling ioabdity to enter into and com- that they should be invited to share the‘burden’of 
prebend the simplest facts of native life and native governing India, “ft is objected, both here and in 
thought. The Hon'ble Mr. Malaviya said : "The India, that life in the Dominions is a very inadequate 
conclnsioo is forced on our mind that those who education for the sympathetic handling of alieu 
have the irawer are nnwilling to part with that races and customa So is life in many parts of this 
power.” Sir. Snbba Rao Pantnlu said : “A feeling island. The fact is that the prncesa of le(srhing to 
of helplessness is fdt by the dected members at every govern these alien peoples is the b»t edneatiunin 
Step, and thw are placM entirely at the mercy of tne the world. The Indian Civil Service is a great 
govenimeat.” The Hon’Ue Mr. Srinivasa Sastri College, and it governs India. I can speak to the . 
poiati(Htt:"8o,%li is the. expectation; which'the point^forl have lived, there and seen it at workt 









•Bdt ' ta' «lt«t fine lue Hom he put the hoQwlei^Kei 
•oeh kt .it . te, which he hat acqatred of Isdia by 
'ebting itt e«lt’ for fiee yean 1 This, howeyer, it the 
tine with most EngUshmck who haec tereed the 
KoycTSmeat of Indio. They are friendi, not of India, 
but of the foreign bureaucracy which governi her. 

IV. & V. Mrs. Anise Besant : Dadabhai 
NaOROJI : Natesau &“ Co., Madras, 4 annas each. 

These are two most timely republications, with 
up-to-date additiona, in the well-known seriei of 
“Friends of India" and “Eminent Indians’’ brought 
out by Messrs. Nateaan & Co. The internment of Mrs. 
Besant hat been graphically described, and the 
Home Role propaganda boldly handled. “We can only 
conclude by obaerTing that those who believe that 
with the internment of Mrs. Besant, the cause for 
which the fought to long, so bravely, so noblj and 
to heroically, would perish, have seriously misread 
the situation and the mind of the country.’’ The 
. little sketch of the Grand Old Man of India possesses 
a melancholy interest in view of his recent demise. 
Till we have a foil biography of the great man, which 
must necessarily take some time to prepare, Mr. 
Natesan’t authoritative and useful little book will 
continue to tnpply a muchfelt want. 


Bengali. 

PRAREUKA (TBB Riddle) ; by Direndra Kumar 
Datta, M.A., B.L. University Library, Dacca : {also 
Guradas Cbatajiand Sons, Calcutta), PriceRs. 2. 

This is a novel of nearly 800 pages ; few Bengali 
novels have rnn to such length. There is a Words¬ 
worthian simplicity in the incidents which make up 
the warf and woof of the story. It is a simple story 
limply told ; there is nothing sensational in it, nor 
is there any attempt to bold the reader spell-bound 
b^ the dramatic development of the plot. The narra¬ 
tive, like one of the mighty rivers of East Bengal 
where the scene of the story is laid, runs its placid 
course, and the level plains, the green villages, the 
picturesque groves, the waving fields of corn, through 
which it meanders, form the background of the 
bonk. And yet, ‘the short and simple annals of the 
poor,’ are not the only things to be found within 
its pages ; nor is it a mere ‘idle lay of an empty day.’ 
Alt the moral, intellectual, social problems of modern 
Bengal, the religious douhts, the passion for social 
service, the growing aspirations for a fuller man¬ 
hood, that agitate the minds of the educated classesf 
an the theme of the author, and have been discussed 
with a masterly grasp through the mouths of the 
principal characters. The author appears to be a 
lollower of Comte, the religion of Humanity is his 
ideal, wnosticiam is his creed ; the problem of exis¬ 
tence, the riddle of the universe, is to him unsolrablc, 
and he leaves it, in the very last lines of the book, 
with a big query. Like the sage of Kapilavastu, 
he would leave such things severely alone, and devote 
hk llfii to the amelioration of the phenomenal world, 
and the regeneration of the moral man. He has 
pointed ont with an unerring bond the untold 
misthief which the tedium ritce of the Hindus, their 
so-called other-worldlineii, has done to the national 
life. The author. is a genuine patriot whom the 
empty catchwords and claptrap of politiet do not 
' decwve and who knows that nnlesi the countiy’i life 
Is built up firom the very foundations, its uplift is 
. haposiible. To that riid he makes a ringing appeni 
^ total wholitioo of caste, of the acenaumted ^ 


pr^udicesaBd sapentitioot of unmeaning 

rituals and absurd ccremoniaU' SO beloved of oar 
aacient law-givers, and he advocates univetsal ednea- 
tioo, widow-remarria»,.theemBUcipatlon of. women 
and of the depressed classes, and free thought and 
the spirit of scientific enquiry as Oppomd to mere 
tradition and anthority, the writer has evidently 
read much and thought deeply, and the inteileetntd 
treat he provides for his readers is of the kind with 
which readers of Mrs. Humphrey Ward’s Robert 
Eimsmere, of which Gladstone spoke to highly, and 
which to sympathetically represented the prevailing 
scepticism of the age, are familiar. The anthor bos, 
intact, literally followed John Moriey’t advice of 
‘no compromise’ in regard to these vital problems 
of human mind, and there are few Bengali writers 
who have the courage of his convictions. Though 
his analysis of the problem of^ God is ^hapt too 
rationalistic-even the best minds of Butom ate 
now groping for a higher synthesis of the religions 
idea—it it nothing new to India, where the ancient 
sages developed the Barbaspatya, the Samkhya, and 
the Budhist philosophies, and even the pure Advai- 
tiam of the Vedanta is not far removed from agnos¬ 
ticism. But it is in the social sphere that the 
author’s advocacy <s bound to be most iruitful Like 
the hero in Balzac’s Country Doctor, Bijoy and 
Hcmendra in our anthor's story succeed in dotting 
the countryside with smiling villages foil of health 
and plenty, and spread the light of knowledge among 
the illiterate masses. The passionate yearning for a 
social system replete with peace, contentment, 
and a homely simplicity which are no more, and for 
the light that has gone out of our lives, is no more 
evident in the pages of this book than the bright, 
confident,? manly outlook on the future of the 
motherland, which will henceforth breed citizens aUe 
to take their stand along with the beat in ‘the 
Parliament of Nations,' ‘the Federation oi the 
World.’ 

Some of the characters have been well developed. 
Bqoy and Ananda represent two opposite types—the 
active, aggressive, enlightened modern, who regards 
this to be the best of all possible worlds and is bent 
on making life here, on this earth, happy and worth 
living in the highest sense for himself and his fellows • 
his foot is firmly fixed on the ground, and his weapons 
are science and the enthusiasm of humanity ; ana the 
mystic, believing, sufiering spirit, which takes the 
troubles of our life as the inscrutable but wise dis¬ 
ensations of a benign Providence, and knows of no 
■gher virtue than calm resignation to the Divine 
will. These characters, representative respectively of 
the age of Reason and the age of Faith, have been 
well contrasted. Probhabati (“Tabu”) breathes an 
idyllic charm. The love-scenes between Tabu and her 
husband are really enjoyable,and exhale an atmosphere 
of purity. The author’s power of observation 
reveals itself eveiywhere in the narration of the 
eveiydny incidents of mral life in Bengal, and hil 
love of Nature, as well as of an ordered, harmonions, 
artistic domestic life, and of all that is high and noble 
in human aspiration and achievement, do him great 
credit. 

The book ii to be entoyed not for its plot-interett 
or for its style or character-painting, bnt for Ifo 
thought and the ideal strewn In it. The style la 
simple, expressive and dignified, bnt it is often marred 
by too many pro vinciMiimi, and a certain nneertainty 
of touch, which, considering the exceUeace oi. the 
aobatasce, it ii dcriraUe that Hmi author riiodd avirid 
in Wag^qg ont a acHmd iuBBoa. Thf k inn 



AKD NOTIECBS OF BOCnCS 


to make m itiow to tha cottimd Mctioii of 
wngali icadcrt, wno do not take op a work of fiction 
menely to kiU time, or to be amoiedi but alio for 
Initroction and to itimniate their intereit in tboie 
vital {vobleni mbich are ^renina on oor attention 
and urBt be heard. To inch reaoen the book can 
•a&Iy be recommended ai one of the molt remarkable 
that hai been placed on the market for many a long 
day. 

The book ii well-bonnd, and the get np it attrac¬ 
tive i bat printing mistake! aboand. 


Earth) : by RajtndraM Acharya B.A. Rt. 
Studmts’ Library, 6j, Colltge Street, Calcutta, 
tyay R.S, 

Th» ii the third itory of the famoni French writer 
Jnlei Vwne translated by oor author. Bengali writers 
have taken very kindly to novels, and fiction is more 
numeronsly represented than any other department 
of literature in the current output of Bengali books. 
But most of the novels which are placed on the 
market are of the sensational type, and deal with 
Questionable love episodes. In the hands of boys and 
young ladies, they prove a fruitful source of mischief. 
Pure, innocent stones, at once interesting and inspi- 
riting, which are fit to be placed in the hands of boys 
ud girls, are a great desideratum in our vernaculars. 
Among such stories in European countries, Jules 
Verne’s writings take a very high rank. They have 
been translated into ail the European languages, for 
no other writer has succeeded in capturing the youth¬ 
ful imagination to the same degree. He combines 
extremely useful scientific information on a variety of 
topics with a plot replete with human intikest. A 
perusal of his books heightens our seal for research 
and exploration and the verification of scientific data, 
and a spirit of noble enterprise and bold adventure 
Stirs the blood in our veins as we pass on from 
cb^ter to chapter. 

To provide wholesome recreation for the youth of 
the country, our author has undertaken these trans¬ 
lations. We cannot but commend his choice, and we 
sregladtofind that his Bengali renderings do not 
reM like translations at all, but are, to ml intents 
and purposes, like original compositions. This happy 
result has been achieved, not by eliminating all that 
IS most difficult to translate in the book—in fact, 
the scientific passages and the technical terms have 
been ably rendered—but by reproducing the sense 

rauidtr fhAM «lsm 'nU.. i-_ 


***?^?'** i* endowed wHh imagination, 

which enables bim,to condense the unimportant and 
amplify toe most telling passages, and thus make his 
ftwslations really enjoyable. 

We hope the writer will stick to literary work of 
"W literature stands in great need of 

mn like him, who wield a facile pen, and do not con¬ 
sider toe work of translation as not snfficiently res- 

S stable. The Uteratnrei of England, France and 
etmany owe much to translationi. Even men like 
Carl^ and women like Harriet Martineau did not 
eoMdm it tofi-a dig. to devote their energies to toil 
of work. Now-a.^a)rs all the best books in any 
of toese languages are forth with tranilattd into toe 
others, tlnw creating an international atmosphere of 
litoTatnie in toe three most idjtoly advueed nations 
of Europe. ^The wiping Ofthe hoHson, toc lr^to 
^ ^hwi taA. id^ urlra from 


toil iatemafldniim^a fgaet oh the reader and 
writerle a toonaiaid diieteol; imgfk and. give a die- 
tinction to Enro^n Uteiattfiv. wimito|..provlneiat 
literatures ol India, dealing nfoi^ virito parochial 
topics, will take many generatidtia to attain-; 
Scholarly translationi of all that la bint In Entopea» 
science and literatnre are tlnrefore ntotntfjr needed 
among ns, and those who undertake .tote tatoi.toatt 
have rendered a great eervice to the vernoctiarik tor 
riching them mneh more than by indi&itot ‘oHChUil’ 
prodnetions oa trivial snbjecti. Ae a pioneer (tfandi'a 
band of patriotic workers in tbs field of Bengali Etera- 
tore, the writer deserves to be encouraged, and we Oto 
therefore glad to learn that the books be hastnuAfi' 
lated have been selected by the Text Book Committee 
as prise books for schools. They are eminently fitted 
to serve the purpose of prise books, both on acconnt 
of their intrinsic wortb, and also by reason of the 
excellent letter-press and get-up. and the cheap price 
at which they are ofiered to the public. 

Q. 

Gitjakati. 

Chitra Vjdya Shikshika, by Kanayalal Atma >- 
ram. Fate!, Drawing Teacher, Male Traiaiiig 
College, Patan, printed at the Lakshmivilas Prm, 
Baroda, Thick Cardboard, pp, 6j. F^ce As, £. 
(rgi6). 

This is the only work of its kind in Gujarati, and 
the writer is, therefore, hopefni that it would prove 
very useful to the student class as well as to their 
teachers and to those interested in Fine Art. It owes 
Its origin to the desire of U, H. the Maharaja 
Gaekwar to bave gchool manuals prepared on all such 
useful subjects. 

Nagarik na Dharma, by Nandnath K. Dikshit 
B.A., M.C.P., late of King’s College, London, and 
at present Principal of Training College for Secon¬ 
dary Teachers, Baroda, printed at the Sayaji 
f'ijaya Press, Baroda, Cloth Cover, pp. 88. Price, 
not published (igif). 

This book on civics is the first of itS' kind in 
GujMati and like the one reviewed above owes its 
origin to the commendable desire of H. H. the Maha¬ 
raja Gaekwar to enconrage a study of inch tobjccti. 
It is printed in Dev Nagari so that it might be read 
in otoer parts of India. It opens with a very beanti- 
ful quotation from the History of Pedagogy, stating 
the ideal of a Youth of Athens in earfy days. The 
Family, School, Society, and State are its main 
divisions which are supplemented by a description 
of the methods of administration of the Gaekwari 
and British Governments. The duties ofeitisens are 
very well pointed not, and we are sure the little book 
would prove of benefit to those who would care to 
read It. ’ 

JiGAR RE Digar, by Ardeshir Kharshedji Desed, 
printed ai the Naurang Printing Press, Bmb^. 
Thick Cardboard, pp. »S3- Price Re. (if if.) 

Thongb the antbor calls this novel an adaptation 

f __ SaJ- __ M _' xt__ 


picwreottiie liberal w tbat make of t&ii 

language ia their everyday tito and aflalri. The 
reaotoi^ fo mtettotiiig, becaiwe tha English at or^nal 
it lotereitolg. ^ ao^aBed ad^NffEm boweva. 
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oialiei the charaeUra nnreal aod impoifiMe It re- 
talm all the flavor of the Bngliih plot aad the loetal 
Itie of oar roleta. 

SwAMi Vi\»kANA»DA, Pari IV, fiamla/edly 
NitTMoiashanko Balashankti Patid^a, publtshtd 
iy tht Soittly fot iht £ncoui agemtnl of 
Chtap LUeiatuu and ptmltd at tht Diamond 


luhltt PitnItHg Ptas, Ahmtdahad, CMh Bound 
PP ggS Pi tee Re o-t-o (ep/p-) 

This IS a continuation of the speeches etc , delivered 
b; Swami V.vekanandon his way from Madras to 
Alffiorah and thence to Kashmir The translation 
happily preserves the spirit of the original 

K. M.J. 


INDIAN PERIODICALS 


In the pages of the Bmdustan Review 
for Inly Mr. Pramathanalh Bose discusses 
if toere is any likelihood of Home Rule 
solving 

The Great Problem of India. 

The constant recurrence of famine, the 
annnal increase in the number and 
virulence of various diseases, the decrease 
of population—the main cause of this 
heartrending situation, m the opinion ot 
the writer, is traceable to decieasing 
vitality, that is, to enhancing improverish- 
ment. Political amtation has tailed to 
solve the problem of impoveiishment. On 
the other hand commercial and industrial 
exploitation by foreigners have been 
attaining alarming magnitude 

The writer admits that “Home Rule 
would on the whole, be an improvement 
upon the present system of administra¬ 
tion.” But he goes on to say: 

With the establishment of “Home Rule,” it would 
certainly be possible to maugunte a poliry of protec¬ 
tion for Indian indnstnes, but it would not be possible 
to discriminate between the ‘Europein British subjects" 
and the lidian subjects of the Empire It may be 
possible to set up a wall of tanff against competition 
from outside India, but it would not be possible to set 
up t wall M nationality inside India against the kith 
and kin the ruling race, and po>-sibly also of those 
who arc m friendly alliance with them 

The pioneenng of our industries by the Slate 
so far as it has gone, has done but little good to the 
people of India , and we cannot reasonably expect it 
to 00 more when the “Home Rule’ is established. 

I am in complete sympathy with the Technical 
Education mmement I am afiaid, however, the 
movement is tco late now Within the last thirty 
years, the Westerners and the Japanese hate gone so 
tw ahead ofus industriall), and We been so firmly 
cetablishing thtmsehes in the markets of India, that 
E baa been yearly becoming more and more difficult 
tP compete with them. 

I fitil to account for the vehemence of the desire for 


mass education except on the supposition of Western 
bias, coupled, perhaps, in some rases, with inexpe. 
rience. It is taken for granted, that as compulsory 
mass education is pievalent in Western countries which 
are highly prosperous miteiially—at least apparently 
—some sort of education would result in the same sort 
of prosperity in India 

It IS indubitable, that high education has led to 
the material prosperity of a small section of our com¬ 
munity comprising a few thousands of well to do law¬ 
yers, doctors and State-seivants But their occupa¬ 
tions being of a moie or less unpioductive or parasitic 
iharacte , then well being does not solve the problem 
of the impoverishment of India as a whole. 

Ihe lesults of the system of elementary education 
which has been spreading in India for ovei three 
generations, nould force the conviction upon an) un¬ 
biased observer, that it has not, on the whole, furthered 
the well-being of the multitude It has not enabled the 
cultivatois to “grow two blades where one grew be- 
foic." 

And 80 forth and so on Finally he 
arrives at the following conclusion : 

India’s saltation lies not in the region of politics, 
but outside It , not in aspiring to be one of the '’great” 
nations of the present day, but m letirmg to her hum¬ 
ble position, a position, to my mind, of solitary gran¬ 
deur and glory , not in going forwaid on the path of 
Western uvili/ation, but in going back from “it so for 
as piALticable, not in getting moie and more entang- 
led in the silken meshes of its finely knit widesprewi 
net,' but in escaping from it as far as possible. 

We utterly foil to understand what is 
that “humble position of solitary grandeur 
and glory” which has so much caught the 
fancy ot the wnter and where he asks ns 
to retire. Is not the present position 
India occupies sufficiently humble,—we 
mean the position oi hewers oi wood and 
drawn s of water ? After going through 
Mr. Bose’s article one wonders why is it 
that the nations all over the world are 
fighting and i^ing for the preservation or 
attainment of Home Rule it nothing is to 
be gained by it. 
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SdintifielVaiBiiig in S^oolt nnd 
Colleges. 

In the conne of a thoughtfal article 
earing in the Bdaeatiohal Review for 
de, P. U. Mnrad suggests that 

(i) . Tbe gulf separating theoretical training in 
^ence Colleges and practical training in Engineering 
institutions should be diminished as much as possible 
■d (s) the syllabus of studies for students of Science 
BOuld be got in such a way as to make them 
, flicient scientists, able to grasp the ordinary prasti* 
leal problems of everyday life. 

^ The writer is for the entire elimination 
text-books of both theoretical and 
practical physics. But 

he would very much like to see courses of studies 
, in Physics, Chemistry, etc., branches of Science 
I especially written by experienced teachers of Science 
' who could keep in view the special requirements of 
Indian students and copiously illustrated by eximples 
borrowed from the affairs of everyday life. 

In regard to the method of teaching 
Science Professor Murad 


would like to see introduced in Indian Colleges 
and Schools the heuristic method of teaching Science 
that has been so strongly advocated by Professor 
Armstrong. According to this method, the student 
is put as far as possible, in the position of tbe dis¬ 
coverer—no spoon-feeding is allowed and the student 
is required to arrive at the solution of a deSnitely 
stated problem exactly as if be were going to solve 
an original, unsolved problem. Of course, a certain 
amount of preliminary lore is assumed on the part of 
the student but beyond this, every step that be 
takes has to be proved by himself. 

. We thoroughly agree with the following 
saneviews of the wnter: 


The distinguishing feature of the study of Science 
is to discipline the mind and prepare it for grappling 
with the problems of the world. A mind properly 
disciplined i| a scientifically developed mind. It is 
not at all claimed that a scientific mmd can solve all 
problems. Far from it. What is really claimed is 
simply this ; that scientific education coupled with 
an intimate working knowledge of the methods of 
scientific investigation enables the students to attack 
any pioblem with confidence, when sufficient data 
are given. 

Science students in India seem to have caught the 
contagion from the Arts student. Just aa the latter 
IS, in this age of Rationalism and Science, an out¬ 
cast from the realms of free thinking, similarly our 
Science students bury themselves in their text-books 
remaining altogetlier ignorant about the vast hierarchy 
of Sciences. Students of Physical Sciences, althougn 
they may not (and they should not) try to march 
through AeviiSt iingdome/Scie»a,\n general, from 
one end to tbe other, should not grovel in hateful 
^qonoe concerning the highly muminating and 
^ihatingly interesting group of the modern evolu¬ 
tionary biological Sciences besides Physics, Chemis¬ 
try, Astronomy and Hathematict. 




Mr. Sankar Prasad writing 

in Vedk Magazioe reebunts the painful 
story of the deliberate destn^tion of 
Indian industries by the Bast Ifldicr. Com¬ 
pany in order to make room ft»f wiAbiam 
manufactures. Then he goes on, tovtefl 
us how England forced upon us the poQn 
of free trade, and then, when cotton siilu 
began to be started in this country how 
India was sacrificed at the altar of Eanca- 
shire and a countervailing duty of 3J p. o.; ; 
was imposed on her. The remedy for all 
these past wrongs is the granting of. 
absolute fiscal autonomy to India. 

Nowadays it has been almost a fashion to say 
thatasarrwWfurthe services India has rendered 
in this war some cuncessiuns ought to be made to 
her ; but, be it remembered, young India craves for 
no boon. What she wants is that ‘‘in recognition of 
the services she has rendered in this war and as a 
pMctical token of it, the injustice hitherto done to . : 
her should he remedied." The fear felt in some 
quarter.- and voiced by Mr. Chamberlain that “left 
to themselves, Ind an representatives would establish 
a system of pure protection directed as much against ' 
England as against any other country in the world," 
is unfounded though it should not be forgotten that 
young India will deal with them in the matter of tariffs 
as they will deal with her. la the meanwhile, how¬ 
ever, in swadeshism alone lies our salvation, for, to 
quote the late Mr. Dntt, “The Swadeshi movement is 
one which all nations are seeking to adopt in the 
present day. Mr. Chamberlain is seeking to adopt it 
by a system of protection. Mr. Balfour seeks to 
adopt it by a scheme of Retaliation. France, Germany, 
the United States and all the British Colonies adopt 
it by building a wail of prohibitive duties. We have 
no control over our fiscal legislation, and we adopt 
the Swadeshi scheme, therefore, by a laudable resolu¬ 
tion to use our home manufactures as far as practica¬ 
ble in preference to foreign manufactures.” 


Agricidture in India. 

We have been greatly benefited by 
perusal of a thoughtful and ably-written 
article on the above subject contributed 
to the Young Men of India for August by 
Sam Higginbottom. 

Mr. Higginbottom is quite correct when 
he says: 

The greatest hope for lindustrial development lies 
in developing those industries subsidiary to agn- 
culture, such as making and repairing, agricishtiia: 
machinery, oil-pressing, sugar-maidng and CDUap 
industries. 

The location that will lift India wid not curtail 
the present' system, but will add to' it “vocational, 
edumtim,*’ which is education th^ fitt the nceivei 
of it to earn 4 decut dying ^without iMfing dependent 
npoo Government letVicc^ Hw w Mtaii^. Voca- 
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tional cddcatiOD adds ta the indepandsDce of the 
posseksot He is more free to self bis labour id a 
nareet to ahtcb there i^ no limit Co-operation has 
proved, in otlier backward Lonatnes, a most marvel- 
W handmaid to mril progress. 

Tho&e vi^o haVt thken to agriculture or 
istetid to do so in this country should 
seriously tike note of the following chief 
hindrances to India’s agncultural progress 
as pointed out by the wiiter. 


In India large areas, mclndmg thousands of 
viniges, during the rams are cut oft from all vehicular 
traflir, and even pack animals find great difficulty in 
getting about. 

Nov one of the fiiimer s chief problems is market¬ 
ing, and no matter how large a yield per acre he 
gets, or bow cheaply giown per unit at the farm, if he 
has to get It to railhead on pack animals or head loads 
he IS handicapped to an extent which laigcly offsets 
any advantage of cheaply grown large crops 

Lack of roads means not only stagnation of trade, 
but It means—n hat hurts a country far more—stagna 
tion of ideas Many lives aie lost annually in India 
because of lack of roads, it is impossible to get 
medical aid when neened. 

Scattered holdmgs mem increased labomforthe 
cultivator, greater difficulty of w itching and protec 
ting scattered fields, and theiefore greater expense of 
cnltivatiott 

In other conntnes legislation has had to help in 
the consolidation of holdings, and while the difficulties 
ate great, no country that his overcome them and 
consolidated its holdings has lost by the transaction, 
or would voluntarily go back to the old scatteied 
system 

The Indian faimer is producing about all that is 
possible with his present crude tools and implement^ 
His present plough does not go deep enough and can¬ 
not touch hard, baked ground. A modem iron or 
steel plough goes much deeper, and thus incieises the 
ftedi^ ground of the root system md can be used 
when the ground is baked hard 

In India ram often falls in very heavy showets m 
a short time. Now it the ground is sloping, or is 
hard, most of this water runs off, carrying with it the 
loose dry litter and soil, and manme of which the soil 
IS so urgently m need If the field has been well 
and deeply ploughed, and all the manme and needs 
and htter turned under, vet} little of the water runs 
off. The watet soaks into the ground and deep 
ploughing (dlen saves inigition witrr aid conseives 
the moisture m the soil. If the field has been shallow 
{fioughed, most of the loose, luesoilis washed awa}, 
and file dead, inert soil left foi the plant to struggle in 

Of all the real and imaginary “drams” from 
which India suffers, this is by fhr the most vital and 
expensive. 

My observation and expenence lead me to believe 
that there is a loss of at least 30 per cent, iff the 
potsibls ciop due to lack of drainage. Tile drams 
set from two and one half to four fset under the 



of the soil, prevent plants drowning aa 10 many do 
now when water stands, and would bring bade 
usar and rSea land to fertility and productivity 

A right and proper use of manures would lead to 
a \ery large increase of crops and profiti. 

Animal manure is now‘mostly burned. Bones 
and oil cakes are generally sold out of the country, 
All bone, all 0 1 cskes come out of the soil; if they 
are returned to It in a proper manner, there will be 
little or no diminution of fertility, but laiger and 
more profitable crops will be grown on land now 
consideied too poor to cultivate. 

Though India has the largest number of csttle of 
anyclvlll^ed country on earth, their average value 
per head is the lowest 

93 pel cent, of the cattle of India are a loss to 
their breeders and owners, and therefore to India, 
Fodder 1$ almost always scarce during some part of 
the yeai, no matter how much grastng ground is 
available The hot diy winds usually patch all griss 
and leave only coaise tough grass foi the cattle to 
glaze upon I his is bird on growing cattle and 
ciuses I retardation of giowth Few calves are 
allowed to get enough milk to ensure their growing 
properly, so that their bone is dwarfed And no 
amount of feeding latei on in life will overcome lack 
of food in youth 

The lemedy I suggest would greatly decrease the 
suffering of Indian cattle, and would vastly improve 
the lot of those til It exist Myiemedy does not cill 
for any killirg of surplus It is simple and easy It 
IS, “Bleed only from the best ’ I’revent ill others 
from breeding Properly feed the best and they, by 
the milk they give and the work they do, will feed 
you 

Where men caiefully select their seed, crop 
improvement takes plate As with animals so with 
plants “Like begets like” Breed only from the 
best plints and better plants will result. 

I am often amued is Iseefaimers, who have 
biouglit head lo ids of fodder to m iiket, take pait of 
the money and buy vegetables to take back to the 
villages Why do they not grow all the vegetables 
they need on then own farms > They can grow them 
clieapei than they can buy them They can have 
variety that would make for belter health «nd greater 
efficiency In other backward rountiies, the greatest 
impiovement has come about when the farmers have 
learoed to supply themselves with home grown fruits 
and vegetables 

Ihe last hindrance is found in the relations 
between landlord and tenant, /uAc/ffn and 
villigei, station mister and the shipper who wants 
a buck to ship goods by, petty canal official and 
the “riner who wants water, rural police and villager 
OAentimes these lalations are all that can be desired 
but oftentimes they are not, and when they are not, the 
cultivator loses his sense of security, and feele he is 
being robbed out of the just leward of his toil He 
becomes suspicious, discouraged, hjmless. Good men 
must cease to be passively good They must give up 
that ease which is the reward of their virtuous mode 
of life, and mutt get into the thick of the fight to 
protect the helpless cnltivator ftom ell kinds of 
qiprassion and injustice. 
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FOREIGN PERIODICAL^ 


The Deyspring in Runia- 

■ In an illuminating article appearing in 
Khe CotrUmporary Review the iudle per^of 
PHenrjr W. Nevinson, the famous author of 
The New Spirit in India and The Dawn in 
.'Russia reveals to us “the welter of cross 
purposes and subterranean intrigues—the 
‘dark forces’ of Koyalty influenced by rela- 
tionships, of bureaucrats terrified of losing 
their bureaus, of governors terrified at 
freedom, of society trading in contracts, 
archbishops and monks trading in reli¬ 
gion, and a police trading in the prison cell. 
All those powers of darkness, induced by 
motives so various except in their common 
selfishness]’ which vi ere in vogue in Russia 
in days prior to the Revolution. 

Mr. Nevinson tells us that even in liber¬ 
ty-loving England admirers and apologists 
of the dcspotical system of Government in 
Russia, which have now been happily 
overthrown, were not wanting. 

Even in England there have alwajs been people 
who regaidcd the Tiardoiu with admiration and 
envy. They babftnally described the Tsar as the 
“angnst ^vereign,” and took every occasion to 
defend or flatter fais_ conduct of afiairs, and to escuse 
the oppression of his reign. They ponred contempt 
upon the prolonged Russian straggle for constitu¬ 
tional and representative gonernment. They assured 
us the very conception of such government was con¬ 
trary to Russian nature. They commingled Russian 
autocran with the religion of Orthodox ritnal, and 
stood before both in attitudes of mystical adoration. 
I^t the moujik's pious loyally to his Tsar and Ikons 
should be tainted by a breath of Westein scepticism, 
tbn denounced education us an insinuating poison, 
ud hoped by compulsory ignorance to retain the en¬ 
chantment of devout simplicity Inspired by an art¬ 
istic affection for picturesque survivals, they depreca¬ 
ted any change in the idyllic economics of Russian 
village life; and, in their terror ol disturbing elements, 
theyjnstiaed alike "Stolypin’s necktie,” Siberia, and 
pogroms. At preservatives of medieval charm, they 
were ready to defend the censoithip, the secret police, 
and the filthy provocative agents, who, by sugges¬ 
tion, aUured unwary indignation to its doom. With 
the same obscurantist intention, they made light of 
the bureaucrat's corruption, and of the incompetence, 
rigidity, or waste associated with all officialdom. 

Since the origin of the Entente, so strongly encoura¬ 
ged by EdwardVlI and Sir Edward Grey, the enthe- 
tie or reacuonary admirers of the Russian system have, 
naturally, increased in number. After the outbreak 
of war,eniicism of them or of that system was rightly 
r^B^ra as inexpedient, and even disloyal to the 

«%-18 


As regards the Rerolntion the learned 
writer goes on to siiy 

Under the despotism in Russia (that land of violent 
contradictions) there subsisis a spirit ol freedom, con¬ 
stantly In rebellion against the dictates of external 
authority. Not in England, still less In Germany, is 
social intercourse so free, and speculation or criticism 
upon every subject of human interest so unfettered- 
An almost brotheily sense of equality pervades aU 
classes, and fraternity is more than a watchword. 

If you are to be over governed anyhow, therein 
always a better chance of personal liberty under on 
inefficient government (ns the Russian Tsardom and 
buieaneracv in many points were) than under an effi¬ 
cient government. 

If you separate soldiers from the people, pay them 
well, and dress them fine, Pi etoiian Guards or Swiss 
will shoot their mothirs, go through a mob of human 
beings like a knife through butter, or stand defensive 
to the death. Un most oceasions all men in uniform 
will do the same flow often one has heard revolu¬ 
tionists protest that the troops would "fraternise,’’ 
and how often one has seen the expectation fade I 
When, in Ueccmlicr, 1005,1 was present in the street¬ 
fighting and attempted revolution in Moscow, that 
e^itation was -strung. Un every side one beard: 
"The army will frfiternisc Yet I knew only three 
soldiers who joined the revolutionists, and the 
Rostofl Regiment, whose allegiance to the Tsardom 
had bten suspicted, wiped off the honorable snspieion 
by the violence of its brutality. But here, in Petio- 
grad, whole regiments, nut only of the line, but of 
the Guards, went over to the popular cause, officers 
and all It was not, in the first instance, entirely a 
military rising, like the VoungTurks; It was very 
largely a social using, a hunger revolution. Yet the 
aimy went over; bit by bit the army appears to 
have gone over almost completely, and the detested 
police with their machine-guns were left to fight alone. 

The credit of the movement lielongs partly to the 
working cl-isKe*, who ciuld endure their sufierings 
and rage no lon^r, but came out into the streets to 
make the final protest with their lives: partlyitbe- 
longs to the army, who risked all in following their 
natural sympathies; but chiefly, perhaps, it belongs 
to the leaders of the Duma, cautious and moderate 
men, who in spite of caution and moderation, dwplay- 
ed the highest courage and enterprise in seising the 
bright occasion as it hnrrud past, and directing it to 
the noblest and most perilous course. 

It is a perilous coarse, and we are still far from see¬ 
ing safety at the end. All who have come in toneh 
with Russian politics know the ilangeisof the Russian 
nature—its belief in words, its casual ways, its form¬ 
lessness and want of method, its gtmlike indifisKnee' 
to time and space. Butin the practice of politloiite 
greatest danger is division. Next to the Poles, I 
suppose the Russians are more liable to spUte and 
divisions than any other Buropeani, and the divereity 
of their relijd°<>* sects is a proof of it In lOOS, as 
now, the revolntion demanded a Conatituent Assem¬ 
bly, and the rights of free speech, &«e pren, free meet- 


. . 
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iag« uA &«• Mioriation (for trade onioMaod itrikn), 
tWiter frith political amneitr. ij the general 
■tnhe alt thle might bare been gained. It waa on the 
poiiitofbring gamed when the reforming partieafidl 
oat among themulvee—Octobriett agoinit Cadett, 
Social Bemocrats against Social Herolntionanes—the 
two latter hating each other on points of abstract 
doctrine more bitterly than tbejr hated the Tsardom, 
sthieb stood ready to hang both indiSerentIr with 
concrete ropes well soapedT to slip easily into the 
“necktie’s” shape So at the present moment, it is eri- 
dently again the doctrinaire who endangers sncceia 

Another danger might arise from an exaggeration 
of the very aerrice which is so justly welcomed by all 
parties among the Allies. 

In condasion, the writer with his 
usual fraultness admits that England’s alli¬ 
ance with despotic Russia was like a mill¬ 
stone round her neck, and now that the 
despotism has been laid low on the dust, 
England can breathe freely once mote and 
can contemplate the Alliance without any 
sense of shame or degradation. 

Says he: 


WetnBnrope want no more of the spirit ofeon- 
gnest, no more of predatory races, whether German or 
Russian. If peace ever returns, all Europe’s time for 
two generations will be engaged in efforts to repair 
the incalculable eml inflicted by the spirit of conquest 
and the predatory Powers. Nor do we wish the 
cauM ot the Allies, so generous in its inception, to 
wifler degradation through self-seeking motives of 
separate aggrandisement, either in onrselves or in the 
olfy to whom we turn now with fresh confidence and 
nnaffecied cordiality. The consciousness which, m 
the case of many Englishmen, lay like a blight upon 
snrii enthusiasm and hope as we might nave frit 
about the war—the chilling conscionsoesa that we 
were compelled to fight for human liberty in league 
with the foulest despotism of police and officials then 
•urriring upon earth—has now at last been dissipat¬ 
ed. We have escaped from it os from a prison 

At the opemng of the first Dnma in 1906, as one 
passed from the presence of the Tsar in the Winter 
Palace to the assembly of members m the Tanris 
Parliament House, the prisoners in the dismal Kresty 
'ail could be seen waving towels and handkerchieis 
torn their grated cell-windows ‘‘Do not forget as 
they cried to our procession. “Do not forget ns, ue 
Impore youThey were not forgotten, but appeals 
for their amnesty remained unanswered Now the 
Kresty prisoners are released. The building is 
described as a blackened rum, to be pieserved like 
other memorials ol conquered tyranny The "Mar 
seillaise,” fieedom’s cosmopolitan anthem, is again 
heard upon the streets, and it is freedom’s hope that 
the Russian army snll sing it still as the troops 
oMTch home from the conclusion of their warfaie into 
pence. 




TIm Soerat Sociatjr of ManUad 

ig tbe title of an interests article appear¬ 
ing in the New Witnae mm the pen of 0. 
K. Cheoterton. “The true eqnality of men 
can best be seen at the ezteem^i ofthe 
comic and the tragic; e.g., that 'the 


of baring to die’ dwatfii all other difCaen- 
re8,’’-this is what the writer has tried to 
establish in the course of the article, and 
that he has not failed in his attempt will 
be evident from the following brin sum¬ 
mary: 

I Witt take the ordinary exptwsion abont hdng oli 
in the same boat. I and all men are not only all in 
the same boat, but have a very real eqnalitv implied 
in that fact. Nevertheless, since there is a word 
“inner” as well as a word “in,” there is a sense m 
which some of ns might be mote in the boat than 
others. My frttow panengers might have stowed 
me at the bottom ot the boat and sat on top of me, 
moved by a natural distaste for my sitting on top 
of them 1 have noticed that 1 am otten thus packed 
in a preliminary fashion into the back seats or basic 
parts of cabs, tars, or boats , there being evidently 
a feeling that I am thes'uff of which the foundations 
of an edifice are made rather than its top{diag 
minaiets or tapering spires. Meanwhile some one 
might be snrvcving the world from the masthead, 
if there were one, or leaning ont over the prow with 
tbe forward gestnres of a leader of men, or even 
silting bv preference on the edge of the boat with 
his feet paddling in the water, to indicate tbe utmost 
possible aiistucratic detachment from ns and our 
loncerns Nevertheless, in the large and ultimate 
matters which aie the whole meaning of the phrote 
“all in the same boat ” we should be all equally in 
tbe same boat. We shonld be all equally dependent 
npon the reossming fact that a boat can float. If it 
did not float but sink, each one of ns would have lost 
bis one and only boat at tbe same decisive time and 
in the same disconcerting manner. If the King ot tbe 
Cannibal Islands, npon whose principal island we 
might snfier the inconvenience of being wrecked, were 
to exclaim in a loud voice "1 will eat every single man 
who has arrived by that identical boat and no 
other,” we should all be eaten, and we shonld Ml be 
equaliy eaten For being eaten, considered as a 
tragedy, is not a matter of degree. 

Now there is a fault in every analogy ; but tbe 
fault in my analogy is not a fault m my argument 
It may lie said that even in a shipwreck men ate not 
equal, for some of us mqjbt be so strong that we 
conid swim to tbe shore, or some of ns might be so 
tough that tbe island king would repent of his rath 
vow after the tint bite But it is precisely there that 
I have ogam, as delicately as possible, to draw the 
reader's attention to the modest and littie-known 
institution catted death. We are all in a boat which 
will certainly drown us all, and drown ns equally, the 
strongest with the weakest, we sail to the land of 
an ogre, ediu rerura, whodevonis all withont distinc¬ 
tion. And the meaning in tbe pbroM abont being 
all in tbe same boat is, not that there are no 
degrees among the people m a boat, but that all 
those degrees are uotbiag compared with the 
■tnpendous fret that tbe boat goes home or goes 
dosm. 

The brotherhood of men, being a^iritual tUiv, 
is not concerned merriy with the truth that all men 
will die, but with the truth that all men know it 
It is true, that everytbiag will die, ‘‘whether it 
be leviathan or butterfly, oak or violet,, worm or 
eagle”; bat exactly what, at the very start, we 
do not know m whether they know it. We do 
not know wbnt n whole thinks of dtntb; still 
lew whnt the other wholes think of Us beUg 



kiB«d «ad eatts. B« tttay bea .pciiiafatle wliale, 
■nd be iperpetttathr vMiistr tbat tbit too, tea eolid 
UnUier waBld ntlt, thaw and reiolte, iteelf tetea- 
dew. Be mtiy be a laeatical «bale, and 
frantically certain of paeiing inatantly into' a polar 
paradiM of wbalec, rnled by the laered whale who 
■wallowed Jonah. Bnt we can elicit no aign or 
geetnre from him •uggestire of tneb redectioni; and 
the working commoncenie of the thing it that no 
creataret ontaide man eeem to have any tense of 
diMthat all. Almost the most arresting and even 
startling stamp of the solidarity and tameness of 
mankind is precisely this &ct, not only of death, 
bnt of the shadow of death. We do know of my 
man whatever, what we do not know of any other 
tUng whatever, that his death U what we call a 
tragray. From the fact that it is a tragedy flow 
all the forms and tests by which we say it is a 
mnrder or an execntion, a martyrdom or a tnicide. 

ft is true, 1 think, that almost everything 
which has a shape is hnmorons ; bnt it is not true 
that everything which has a shape has a sense ot 
humor. The whak may be laughable, but it is not 
the whale who laughs ; the image indeed is almost 
alarming. And the instant the question is raised, 
we eollioe with another colossal fact, dwarfing all 
human diSerentiations; the fact that man is the only 
creature who does langh. In the presence of this 
^digious fact, the fact that men laugh in difierent 
degrees, and at difierent things, shrivds not merely 
into insignificance but into invisibility. It is true 
that 1 have often felt the physical universe as some¬ 
thing like a firework display : the most practical of 
all practical jokes. But if the cosmos is meant 
for a joke, men seem to be the only cosmic cons¬ 
pirators who have been let into the joke. There 
could be no fraternity like our freemasonry in that 
secret {ileasure. 

Man is the image of God ; he is the micro¬ 
cosm the is the measure of all things. He is the 
microcosm in the tense that he is the mirror, the 
only crystal we know in which the fantasy and fear 
in things are, in the double and real sense, things of 
reflection. In the presence of this mysterious mono¬ 
poly the dtfierences of men are like dust. That is 
what the equality of men means tome; and that is 
the only intellipble thing it ever meant to anybody. 


Ufa and UtentUTfl. 

We cull the foUowiag sane observations 
on the above subject from an article ap¬ 
pearing in the Atbeaaeum. 

There is in truth no surer indication of the health 
and vigor of a nation than its literature. There is 
no other mirror which reflects so accurately the 
character and tendencies of an epoch. A people's 
songs are the sublimation of its spirit, the flame upon 
jts utar, the crown of its achievement, the blossom of 
its flowing sap steeped in the light and drenched in 
the dew of heaven. To set literature over against life, 
to diyotce poet^ from practical effairs, ii as impossible 
M to distinguish between speech and thought; for 
literature w life, life in ita most intense and articulate 
form,and.tbe poet, which means the maker, is the 
^(iipteme roan of practical aflairs, since in expressing 
the spirit of the nation be mpbilisrs it, and without 
the mobihsatibu (rf the forcee crf tbespiriti'tte .work of 
tho men'of nctofo finnllenr^lMq'i U cnpnoi ewu come 


into being. A UtetMMU liuge areu of 

the national netivitjf And aepimtioa unexpressed is m 
danger of becoming Ifortow, MOtenc, oohMlthy. Areas 
of activity and aipiration cJeMsiog sun 

of art, untended by the loymg'the 
poet, will be dungeons lor the nnticitim npfl^inddewed 
cellars in which rats fight, miserS .imwf;:goldt 

and Guy Fawkes lays his train to bibfr tlm^il|fMUfuc- 
tore sky-high. The poetry at our heart dbne 
great things for us, but if we would keep pur. task 
sweet and our minds sane, we need more poetty' pn 
our lips, and poetry of a kind which speaks Put or dlia 
heart's fullness. 


The PdBBcal Ptjrchdlogy of Iruland 

is ably dealt with in the cohrse of if' ;"' 
thoughtful article contributed to the For^ ^ 
nightly Review, which is composed of ; 
notes by an English official in Ireland 
who seems to have kept his mind open aod 
free from anjr bias or prejudice. Tne Irish 
situation will be clear to our readers from 
the following summary. 

The people of Ireland may be divided broadly into 
three classes, somewhat sharply defined by their 
political complexion. 

First: The well-to-do classes (the larger land¬ 
owners and the more important members of the indus¬ 
trial, commercial, professional, and official worlds j are, 
as a whole, opposed to "Home Rule" in any form. 
Their attachment to the present system may vary in 
warmth and fraDkDes.s of expression in difierent para 
of the country ; but, politically, they are. with relatively 
few exceptions, "Unionist”. There is no special mys¬ 
tery in this. These classos have not been brought up 
in an anti-English atmosphere. They are natot^Iy 
united in sentiment with the governing classes across 
the Channel. There is among them no distinctive 
sentiment of Irish Nationality which might bind them 
in sympathy with the poorer sections of the peotde ; 
while they are separated from these others by class 
prejudice, by political tradition, by material intereets, 
in a large degree by religion, and by geographical 
situation. 

To the classes in IreUfid which are Unionist from 
social and political tradition most be add^ (l) the 
smaller shop-keeping class, whose economic position 
is too precarious to warrant any policy of adventure, 
and who cling, naturally enough, to the existing state 
of things, rather than risk a change io^ the course of 
which they might easily lose their little stake and 
sink helpless into the merciless competiticm of the 
labor market; and ( 2 ) a considerable proportion of the , 
labor world of the North-east, who am active and 
viohmt opponents of the Home Rule pifiicy, and now ' 
display in that question a fierce fanaticism- _ ■ 

ne second distinctive section of the Irish puimu ' 
consists of the small formers scattered tbroMliimt Ibt 
country whose strength and influence m thh fototv fin 
form the dominant foctor in Irish Ufa At Ptmnt 
they 8K little more than an aggteflnte of tsdividual 
units with no class conecionsnesSattd Ihtle sense of 
mutual intsrests. These sonrces of vrnlniess are, 
Irawever, already bciflfl tmdifrBiinAd by tiMi 
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■gricttitttral locieties which now exist; and the time 
come when identity of inierest in the economic 
woM teadi to common and distinctive action in the 
potilicat. 

For generations pasttheatmosphereofthree-^oarters 
ot rural Ireland has been uniformly anti-English. In 
the home, the school, the market, the Government has 
been spoken of as an alien, hostile Government, hold¬ 
ing Ireland by force, and indifferent or inimical to her 
interests. The miseries which the poverty-stricken 
ppiilation have so often been called upon ,to endure 
nave, quite naturally, been ascribed to this remote and 
malign power, A child brought up in such suiround- 
icgs must inevitably draw in this anti-English 
prejudice ‘'with its mother’s milk." 

The sole thing that matters today is the fact that 
this feeling of. Irish Nationalism extsls. Whether it 
is founded on rational or irrational grounds cannot 
make the smallest diSerence to the fact of its 
existence. 

In the desire to find a simple cause for this Home 
Rule sentiment it is often alleged that the Roman 
Catholic religion is at the root of it. 1 believe that to 
be a complete mistake. 

If we Mriously endeavor to see this question 
through Irish eyes we can hardly resist admitting 
that their traditional distrust of England finds for 
them some confirmation in late events. The passage 
of a Home Rule Act after thirty years ; the practical 
shelving of that Act in face of the armed threats of 
Ulster i the open support given by a great English 
party to the potential rebels of the Northeast ; 'the 
present uncertainty of the position of Home Rule ; 
the frank and open threats of many parly newspapers 
that the Home Rule Act will be repealed, that the 
“scrap of paper” will be torn up—sorely a shocking 
indecency in_ view of the present war ; the flood of 
abuse and cajolery, of flittery, and scolding that has 
of late been poured upon the Irish people by those 
saoie journals. 

The political psychology of the Irish farmer class : 
For most practical purpose's the farmer has no politics. 
His farm is his country, and its boundary fence his 
horison. When, however, question involving the 
English Government arise, his sympathies are 
instinctively with the opposition. So far as he is 
concerned, “public opinion" is not on the side of the 
existing Government, 


The Irish farmer is not a lover of disorder. Uls 
interests and his instincts are cbiiservatlve, wposed 
to change and adventure. His native anti-English 
bias would make him so much the more firm a 
supporter of an Irish Government, which would have 
behind it, what the present system lacks, the public 
opinion of a powerful and homogeneous farmmg 
class covering the whole country, and resisting, 
instead of tacitly approving, disorder or political 
unrest. 

The third gieat division of the Irish people com¬ 
prises the great mass of the wageearning or On- 
eiqployed population—the labours of the land and 
the ibwer paid ranks in the towna What has been 
said of the ingrained bias of the former class applies 
equallf to those who were brought up under the 
same influences. Unlike the farmers, however, they 
have no substantial material interests to absorb them. 

Almost the only excitement left to them is political 
demonstration ; and their early training ensures that 
such shall be “agin the Goveipment” and all it 
stands for. 

The writer concludes thus: 

Repression as a permanent system is impossible. 

A military despotism, indifferent to public opinion 
at home and abroad, may hold down by force a section 
of its people indefinitely ; but even then it is a costly 
and doubtful expedient. A democratic State cannut 
do so. 

The great class of the Irish people whom we are 
considering are united in a common enmity to 
the system of government which they regard as alien. 
The substitution of an Irish Government for that 
which they “feel ’ as alien and remote must inevitably 
be fallowed by the dissolution of the ,boud which at 
present unites them. Domestic politics will divide them 
as it has divided all other peoples who possess “Self 
Government.’’ Stable public opinion will take its 
place as the strongest bulwark of law and order; 
and the small remnant ol irreconcilables, which we 
must expect to find in Ireland as in England, will be 
reft of its power as a disturbing factor in the life of 
the country. 

One is irresistibly forced to the conclusion that a 
form of government which the people can feel to be 
“Irish" is an absolutely necessary preliminary to the 
removal of the Irish difficulty. 


THOU SHALT OBEY 

[Translation or a paper read by Rabindranath Tagore.] 

(Specially translated for the Modern Straw.) 

• [Att Rights Seserred.} 

W ITH the least sign of monsoon condi- . this lane, are hardly better fitted than 
tions ow lane, and Cbitpoie Road ampbibiansfor the race of life. 

» , which it leads, are flooded. Thus nearly sixty years have passed, In 

and as I have watched this happening year the mean-time things have been moving. 
afteryCM UU my head has grown grey. Steam, wbieh wm the steed; of the 
-l aavt orceo felt that we, the lesidentB oir yugs^ is how laughed at by: the lightning 
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which is BnpenMdine it. The atom which 
had merely attaiaea invisibility has now 
become unthinkable. Man, like the ant on 
the eve of death, has sprouted wings, and 
the legal profession is lying in wait for the 
good times when disputes for the possession 
of air space will be brought into the law 
courts. In one single night all China cut od 
its pigtail, and Japan has taken so prodigi¬ 
ous a leap that the space of 500 years has 
bera covered in 50. But the inability «of 
ChitporeRoad to cope with its rainfall 
has remained as bad as ever. And the 
burden of our national song is as mournful, 
now that Home Rule is about to ripen, as 
it was when the National Congress was not 
even thought of. 

Accustomed as we have been to all this 
from our early years, it has ceased to be a 
matter of surprise; and what does not 
surprise breeds no anxiety. But after the 
water-logged discomfort of our road has 
been underlined and emphasised by tram 
tracks to which the repairs never seem to 
come to an end, the jolts which these give 
to my carriage wheels have brought me out 
of my absent-minded toleration to a more 
acute perception of the struggle between 
the stream of wayfarers and the stream of 
water, the splashes of which besrpinklc me 
as I pass. I have latterly begun to ask my¬ 
self : "Whjr do we bear it ?” 

That it is possible not to bear it, that 
one gets on ever so much better for refusing 
to bear it, becomes evident as soon as one 
passes out into the European ijuarter of 
Chowringhee. If Chowringhce had Iwcn 
mom than three-quarter tram-line, to 
which perennial repairs went on and on 
with the leisurely gait of a drowsy ele¬ 
phant, the tramway authorities, I am sure, 
vvould not have been permitted to enjoy 
either their food or sleep. The spirit of 
docility, however, which is incarnate in 
us, will not allow us to believe that things 
can be made to be better than they are. 
Hence these tears which flood our cheeks 
and the rain water which floods our 
streets. 

This is not a trivial matter. We have 
never been allowed to realise, anywhere, in 
any little particular, that we are our own 
masters. 1 have heard tell of the gold fish 
which continually knocked their heads 
a^nst the side of their bowl, thinking the 
glass to be water; and when thev were 
]^t into a larger piece of water tney «- 
'Btricted themselves to the same small 


cirele, thinking the water to be glass. Such 
like fear of getting our heads knocked has 
been driven into our very bones. 

Like Abhimanyu in the Mahabharata, 
who had learnt the art of breaking through 
the enemy’s formation, but not of coming 
out again, and consequently had to bear 
the brunt of all the enemy's warriors, 
we, who arc taught fiom our birth the art 
of getting ourselves tied up, but not the 
method of uudoing the knots, arc com¬ 
pelled to .suffer the ass j alls of all the ad¬ 
verse forces of the world, big and small 
down to the iicttiest infantry. 

So accustomed have we become to obey 
racu, books, suggestions, barriers, imagin¬ 
ary lines,—generation after generation,— 
that, the fact that we can do something 
for ourselves, in any sphere of activity 
whatsoever, escapes our notice, though it 
may stare us in the face,—even when we 
have our Europe.au spectacles on ! 

The right to be one's own master is tlie 
right of rights tor man. And the country 
m which this great light has been sys¬ 
tematically suppressed by book maxims,by 
current sayings, by rites and observances, 
has naturally become the greatest of slave 
factoriesthe country in which, lest 
reason should err, dogmatism and ritual 
have been allowed to bind the people hand 
and foot, where paths have been destroyed 
so that footsteps may not stray, where 
in the name of religion man has been 
taught to humiliate and debase man. 

Our present bureaucratic masters have 
now taken to offering us the same counsel: 
“You will make mistakes, you arc unfit, 
the right to think and act for yourselves 
can not be phiccd in your hands.” 

This refrain from Manu and Parashar 
sounds strangely discordant when voic^ 
by Englishmen. We arc, therefore, roused 
to reply to them in a tunc more consonant 
with their own spirit. “The making of 
mistakes,” say we, “is not such a great 
disaster as the deprivation of the right of 
being one’s own master. We can only 
arrive at the truth if we are left free to 
err.” 

We have yet more to say. We can re¬ 
mind our rulers that though thejr m^ now 
be proudly driving the automolnle ofaemo- 
cracy, the creaking of the old Parliament¬ 
ary cart, when it first started on its 
journey in the night, as it jerked its way 
from the rut of one precedent to another, 
did not sound exactly like the music of a 
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trinnphal progress. It had not always 
the benefit oi a steam-roller smoothed road. 
How it used to sway from this interest to 
that, now of the king, now of the chnrch, 
now of the landloid, now of the brewer, 
through faction, corruption, brawling 
and ineptitude. Was there not even a 
time when the attendance of its members 
bad to be s^red nndcrthreat of penalty ? 

And talking of mistakes, what a dismal 
tale could be unfolded of the mistakes the 
mother of Parliaments has made, 
beginning from the time of its old relations 
with Ireland and America, down to its 
recent actions in the Dardenelles and Meso¬ 
potamia,—to say nothing of the not incon¬ 
siderable list which might be compiled for 
India alone. The depredations of the 
minions of mammon in American politics 
are hardly of minor importance. The Drey¬ 
fus case exposed the horrors of Militarism 
in France. And yet, in spite of all these, no 
one has the least doubt in his mind that 
the living flow of self-government is itself 
the best corrective which will dislodge one 
error by another till it lifts itself out oi 
each pitfiin with the same impetus which 
led it to fall in. 

But we have still a greater thing to urge. 
Self.govcrnment not only leads to efficiency 
and a sense of responsibility, hut it makes 
for an uplift of the human spirit. Those 
who are confined within the parochial 
limits of village or community,—ic is only 
when they arc given the opportunity of 
thinking and acting imperially that they 
will be able to realise humanity in its 
larger sense. For want of this opportunity 
every person in this country remains a 
lesser man. All his thoughts, liis powers, 
bis hopes and his strivings remain petty. 
And this enforced pettiness of soul is for 
him a greater calamity than loss of life 
itself. 

So in spite of all risk of error or mis¬ 
chance we must have self-government. Let 
«s stumble and struggle on our way, but 
for God’s sake don’t keep your eyes fixed 
on our stumblings to the neglect of our 
propess this is our reply—the only true 

some obstinate person keeps on 
worrying the authorities with this rroly 
he may be interned by the Government, but 
be gels the applause of his countrymen. 
When, however, he turns with this same 
repfy to his own social authorities and 
protests: ’’You tell ns that this is the HaB 


yora in which the intact of man is fiseble 
ana liable to make mistakes if left free, so 
that we had better bow our head to shas- 
trie injunctions rather than work the 
brain inside itbut we refuse to submit 
to this insulting proposal.” Then do the 
eyes of the heads of the Hindu community 
Mcome red and the order for social intern¬ 
ment is passed forthwith. Those who ate 
flapping their wings to soar into the sky 
of politics, would fain shackle our legs on 
the social perch. 

The fact is that the same helm serves to 
steer to the right and to the left. There is 
a fundamental principle which must be 
grasped before man can become true, 
socially or politically. Alliance to this 
principle makes all the difference between 
Chowringhee and Chitpore. Chitpote has 
made up its mind that everything is in the 
hands of superior authority with the 
result that its own handsare always joined 
in supplication. “It things are not in our 
own hands what are our hands for?” says 
Chowringhee , and has brought the whole 
world into its own hand because it ^ieves 
that this is in direct connection with the 
hand of Providence. Chitpore has lost the 
world because it has lost this belief; and 
with half-closed eyes seeks in despair the 
narcotic consolations of quietism. 

It is indeed necessary to shut our eyes 
if we have to keep up a belief in our paltry 
home-made rules of life. For, with eyes 
open, we cannot but catch glimpses of the 
universal law which rules the world. 
Power and wealth and freedom from suffer¬ 
ing are all the rewards of mastery over 
this universal law, for the mass as well as 
for the individual. This is the axiom on 
which modern European civilisation is 
firmly based, and faith in this has given 
it its immense freedom. 

For us, however, it still remains a case 
of wringing our hands and awaiting our 
master’s voice. And in the worship of that 
master, be he the elder at home, the police 
Daroga, temple tout, priest, or pandit, 
Sitala, Manasa, Ola, or any one of the host 
of such demonaic dietics, we have shattered 
into a thousand fragments and scattered to 
the four winds our power oi independent 
thought and action. 

The college student will object. “We 
no longer mlieve in all that,” he will say, 
“Do we not get ourselves inoculated for 
small pox and take saline isyections for 
diolera ? EUtve we aot recognised mosqnito- 
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bone malaria to be a microecopk gem 
and refaied to accord it a place in cmr 
pantheon ?” 

It is, howerer, not a question of what 
particnlar beliefs are proKSsed. The fact 
remains that the attitude of blittdl;^^ hang¬ 
ing on to some outside authority has 
sapped the very fount of our endeavour. 
This mental cowardice is born of an all- 
pervading fedr, which dominates us and 
overpowers our own intelligence and 
conscience, because we cannot put our 
faith in the immutable universal law ex- 
pressiug itself throughout the world. Fur 
it is of the very nature of tear to doubt and 
hesitate; “Anything may happen ! why 
take any risk 7" 

Ihe same phenomenon is noticeable 
among our rulers whenever, through any 
loophole in their administration, fear gams 
an entrance, making them forget their 
most cherished traditions and impelling 
them to lay the axe at the root of the 
fundamental principle on which their 
power rests so firmly. Then do right and 
justice retiie in favour of prestige, and, 
in defiance of the Divine law, they think 
that acrid fumes will become soothing if 
only the tears can be hidden away in the 
sobtude of the Andamans. This is but an 
instance of how the obsession with one’s 
own particular panacea makes for a denial 
of the universal law. At bottom there 
is either petty tear, petty self-interest 
or an attempt at evading the straight 
road hy petty trickery. 

So does blmd fear cause ns to overlook 
the claims of humanity, while in a frantic 
flatter of trepidation we make our obei¬ 
sances at the shrine of every conceivable 
authority. And howsoever successfully we 
may pass examinations in physical or 
political science we cannot get nd of our 
ingrained habit of waiting to be dictated 
to. Even where we have followed the 
modern fashion by founding democratic 
institutions, they constantly tend to be 
dominated by some one master for the 
simple reason that the rank and file are 
BO accustomed to doing everjrthing, to 
order from waking and slewing, eatingand 
drinking, to getting married and mount¬ 
ing the funeral pyre. 

If 1 My that the water in the pail of the 
Brahmin carrier is in a filthy state, 
unfit to drink, but that the one brought 
by the untonchabie person straight mm 
toe filter is pure and whoJesome, I shall 


be rebuked for talking metb, paltry reason, 
for such doctrine has not the matter’s sanc¬ 
tion. If 1 venture to question: *’What of 
that?” lam promptly boycott. They 
cease to invite me to dinner. They wul 
even refuse to attend my funeral! The 
wonder is that those who welcome such 
cruel tyranny in every detail oi life, as 
beneficial to Society, feel no compunction 
in asking for the most absolute political 
freedom 1 

And yet there was a day in India 
when the Dpaaishad declared of thelM- 
vine l&w—Yathatatbyatoithaa vyadadbat 
sbasbwatibbyab samabhyab—that it 

is immutable and adaptable to each 
and every circumstance. It is for all time 
and not dejiendent on the whim of the 
moment. Therefore is it possible for us to 
know It with our intellects and use it in 
our work. And the more we can make it 
our own the less shall obstacles be able 
to obstruct our path. The knowledge of 
this law is science, and it Is because of this 
science that Europe today can say with 
superb assurance: “Malaria shml 
driven off the face of the earth. Lack of 
food and lack of knowledge shall not be 
allowed m the homes of men. And in 
politics the commonweal shall harmonise 
with the rights of the individual.” 

India had also realised that in ignorance 
is bondage, in knowledge freedom and that 
in gaining the truth lies salvation. What 
was meant by untruth ’—The lookiug 
upon oneself as separate. To know one¬ 
self in one’s spiritual relations to the 
universe is to know truly. Today it is 
difficult even to conceive how such an 
immense truth came to be grasped. Then 
the age of the Kishis—the livers of the 
simple life in their forest households— 
passed away, and the age of the Buddhist 
monks took its place. And this great 
realisation of India was relegated to a 
place apart from its every-day life, when 
salvation was declared to be in world 
renunciation. 

Thus came about a compromise between 
truth and untruth, and a partition wall 
was erected between tue two. So today 
from the side of truth there comes no 
protest, whatsoever degree of narrow¬ 
ness, grossness or folly may invade the 

S ractices and observances of social life. 

ay, they are condoned. The ascetic under 
the tree proclaims: “He who has realised 
the uaiverte in himsdf and himself in the 
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ttnivene has known the truth.” Where- 
won the hooseholder, profoundly moved, 
nils the ascetic’s bowl with his best. On 
the other hand when the householder in bis 
diamber * rules that the fellow who cannot 
the universal law at a respectable 
distance must not have access to barber 
or washerman, the ascetic in turn beams 
approval and bestows on him the dust of 
his feet and his blessing; “May you live 
for ever, my son !” That is how the deca¬ 
dence of our social life has come about, for 
there was none to raise a protest in the 
name of Truth. That is why f(>r hundreds 
of years we have had to bear insult alter 
insult, and weep. 

In Europe it IS not so. The truth there 
is not connned to the intellect, but finds a 
place in practice. Any fault that may come 
to light in society or the state has to face 
public examination and rectification in the 
search-light of truth. And the power and 
freedom thus gained becomes available to 
all and gives them hope and courage. The 
expression of this truth is not hidden in 
a mist of esoteric incantation, but grows 
in the open, in full view of all, assisting 
them to ^ow with it. 

The insults which we allowed ourselves 
to suffer for hundreds of years finally took 
shape as subjection to foreign dominion. 
And as the hand always seeks the painful 
spot, so has the whole of our attention 
become rivetted on the political system of 
our Western rulers. Forgetful of all else 
we clamour “Let our Government have 
some reference to our own will, let not all 
rules and regulations be showered upon 
us from above whether we like them or 
not. Put not the full weight of power on 
our shoulders ns a burden, let there be some 
sort of contrivance on wheels which we 
can also assist in pushing along ” 

From every part of the woild, today, 
rises the prayer for deliverance from the 
rule of irresponsible oiitsideis. It is well 
that, stirred by the spirit of the times, we 
have added our voice to this prayer. It 
would have liecn to our undjung shame 
had we not done so,—had we still clung to 
our accustomed acquiescence in the dictates 
of governmental authority. It shows that 
there is at least some chink left through 
whii^ a ray of truth has been able to 
penetrate our bring. 

It is because what we have seen is a 
glimpse of the truth that I con^entiy 
£ml the selt-respect which impels us 


forward as a go >d thing, and as eon- 
fidentiy cry shame on the vain _ self- 
glorification which would keep us tied to 
the stake of immobility like an animal 
destined for sacrifice. Curiouriy enough 
it is the same feeling of pride which when 
it looks ahead says : “(^ve us a place in 
your councils of Empire” and which when 
it turns homewards says: “Beware lest 
in religions or social observances or even 
in your individual concerns you depart even 
by one step from the path prescribed by 
the master.”—And this we call the rena¬ 
scence of Hinduism ! Our Hindu leaders, it 
appears, would prescribe for us the 
impossible commandment to sleep with 
one eye and keep the other awake ! 

When the cane of God’s wrath fell on 
our backs our wounded patriotism cried 
out: “Cut down the cane jungles !” for¬ 
getting that the bamboo thickets would 
still bethel e ! The fault is not in cane or 
bamboo, but within ourselves, and it is 
this; that we prefer authority to truth 
and have more resiicct for the blinkers than 
for the eyes. Till wc can grow out of this 
disposition of onrs some rod will be left in 
some wood or other for our punishment. 

In Europe also there was a time when 
the authority of the Church was para¬ 
mount m all departments of life, and it 
was only when they had succeeded in cut¬ 
ting through its alwnveloping meshes that 
the European iieojilcs could begin to step 
out on the path of self-government. The 
insularity of England was England’s 
opportunity and it was comparatively 
easier for her to elude the full might of 
a church, the centre of which was at Rome. 
Not that England is yet completely free 
from all traces of church domination, but 
her church, like an old dowager, is now 
only tolerated where once she was all- 
powerful. 

But though England w as thus able to 
shake off the Old Woman, Spain was not. 
Ihcre was a day when Spain had the 
wind full in her sails. Why was she un¬ 
able to maintain the start this gave her ? 
Because the Old Woman was at the helm. 

When Philip of Spain waged war 
against England it was discovered that her 
naval tactics were as rigidly ruled as her 
religious beliefs. So that while the navy 
of England, under the command of her 
most sldlfhl sailors, was as mobile and 
adaptable to the free-blowing winds,as the 
waves on which it fioatea,the Spanish 
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loaTal command went Ikt caste, and was 
liuable to extricate itself from the iron-grip 
lof immoreable custom. So in Europe only 
I those peoples have been able to raise their 
[ heads who have succeeded in loosening the 
i shackles of blind obedience to an organised 
church and learnt to respect themselves. 

, And Russia, which failed to do so, remains 
i bristling with a very forest of authorities, 
and her manhood is wasted in bending 
the knee, alike to the meanest modeui 
government official and the pettiest 
ancient scriptural injuction. 

It should be remembered that religion 
and a church, or religions organisation, 
are not the same. They arc to one another 
as the fire to its ashes. When religion h.ts 
to make way for religious organisation it 
is like the river being dominated by its 
sand bed,—the current stagnates and its 
aspect becomes desert-like. And when in 
this circumstance men liegin to take pride 
then are they indeed in a bad way. 

Keligion tells us that it man is despite- 
fully used it is bad both for him who 
commits and him who suffers the outrage. 
But religious organisation tells us: 
“If yon do not carry out without compunc¬ 
tion each and every one of the clahoiate 
rules and injunctions which oppress and 
insult man, you will be excommunicated.” 
Religion tells us that he who needlessly 
^ves pain to a living creature hurls his 
own soul. But religious organisation 
tells us that parents who offer water to 
their fasting widowed daughter on a 
particular day of the moon commit moital 
sin. Keligion tells us that rcpent.aiice and 
good works alone may serve to wash 
away sin; religious organisation tells 
us that to take an immersion in a particu¬ 
lar piece of water daring an eclipse u ashes 
away not only one’s own sins but those of 
fourteen generations of one’s ioreliears. 
Religion tells us to tare forth over moun¬ 
tain and sea and enjoy the beautiful world, 
for that will enlarge our minds; 
religpous organisation tells us that he who 
overpasses the sea shall have to roll in the 
dust in expiation. Religion tells us that 
the true man in whatever household he 
ma;y have been bom is worthy of homage; 
rehgious organisation tells us that he 
who is bom a Brahmin may be the veriest 
scoundrel yet he is fit to shower on 
others* heads the dust of his feet. In a 
word, religion preaches freedom, religions 
organisation chants of slavery. 

42H,-U 


P.aith, even if blind, has its aspect of 
external beauty. This beautv the foreign 
traveller passing through India sometimes 
loves to dwell on, like an a^st who en¬ 
joys the picturesque possibilities dfa mined 
house, but fpves no thought to ite tenant- 
able qualities, Durirg the bathing fcstival 
1 have seen pilgrims in their thousands, 
mostly women, coming from Barisal to 
Calcutta. The suffering and insult, which 
they had to put up with at each changing 
station from steamer to train and train 
to ste.iraer, was unending Their pathetic 
resignation had no doubt a kind ofbeauty, 
but the frod of their worship has not 
accepted that beauty. He has not reward¬ 
ed, but punished them. Their sorrows are 
ever increasing. The children they rear 
amidst their futile rites and observances 
have to ctingc to all the material thinp 
oi this world and tremble at all tm 
shadows of the next; their sole function in 
life being to go on raising barriers at each 
lieud of the path which they will have to 
tread ; and all they know of growth is in 
making these barriers tower higher and 
higher. 

The reason for this punishment is that 
they have misspent the greatest of God’s 
gifts to man,—the power of self-sacrifice. 
When called upon to render their account 
they can only show a heavy debit balance. 
I have seen, elsewhere, a stream of hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of men and women 
hurrying along to some place of pilgrimage 
to acquire religious merit, but a d,iing 
man, lying by their road-side, had none 
to tend him because bis caste was not 
known. What a terrible insolvency of 
humanity has come upon these spendthrift 
seekers after merit, whose blind faith 
appears so tieanliful! The same blind¬ 
ness which impels them to rush to bathe 
in a particular stream, renders them in¬ 
different to the sufferings of their un¬ 
known fellow-men. God does not appre- 
date this prostitution of bis most precious 


gift. 

In Gaya I have seen women pouring out 
their wealth at the feet of some temple 
priest who had neither learning, piety nor 
Sharacter. Has this generous self-privation 
led them a step nearer to pity or to truth ? 
It may be said in reply: “They 
their substance for the sake of wh« my 
believed to be the holiness of the Priest. 
Had they not this belief they would 
either not have parted with the money 
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at all. or spent it on themselves.” Be it 
to. Bat in that case they wonld at least 
have had the benefit of the money, and 
what is more they would not have deluded 
themselves into liclievini; that in spending 
on themselves they were doing a pious act. 
They would have remained free from this 
slavery to a delusion. He who has trained 
himself to die in docile obedience to his 
master’s bidding finds it impossible, 
when he becomes his own master, man- 
fnlly to give up his life for the right. 

Thus it happens that in our villages 
foodstuffs, health, education and the joy 
of life arc all on the ebb Feeling that 
the only hope ior the villagers was in 
rousing them to a sense of their own powers 
1 once made the attempt in a certain 
village. 1 here was a part of the village 
where not a drop of water was to be had. 
A fire had broken out and all that the 
neighbours could do was to join in the 
lamentation while the fl.imes were raging 
Said 1 to them: “If von will gi\ eyom lalionr 
to dig a well I will pay for the masonry 
work.” They admired ray cunning in 
attempting to aeiittire merit partly at 
their cost, but declined to Ik- taken in by 
it! That well never got made, the water 
scarcity there remains as bad as ever. 
It and fires are perennial. 

‘ This shows that the main reason lor 
ottr village distresses is that nothing gels 
done except with the idea of acquiring 
religious ment Bo that every want must 
await providcuee, or some casual visitor 
in search of raeiit, for its fiilfilmcnt, It 
the latter is not fortheoiiiing the village 
will remain thirsty rather than dig its 
own well. 1 do not blame the vilLigcrs, 
for the Old Woman keeps them hall asleep 
with her opium. Hut 1 am struck s]ieech- 
when 1 .see educated young men 
singing tlie Old Woman’s praises. “What 
a splendid nurse,” say they “What a 
ptoud sight to sec oiir country in her 
arfiasi From that high scat hei feel never 
even touch the ground How pretty it 
would look if she held in her hands the 
sceptre of self-government while still 
perched in her old nurse’s arms.” 

Privation, pestilence and (amine obtrude 
themselves only too patently. But just 
as the government refuses us a liceosefor 
arms to withstand thr attacking tiger 
ordacoit, soaho does the Hindu social 
kadfer deny us the means of defending 
ourselves against these calamities. “But 


surely,” the latter will protest in reply, 
“you arc allowed to acquire the means of 
defending yonrself. Nobody prevents your 
learning and applying science for self¬ 
protection” True, it would be an ex¬ 
aggeration to say that we are deprived of 
weapons of defence. But every precaution 
is taken to prevent our learning how to 
use them. So incapable have we become 
by the constant fear of transgression of 
tkc multitudinous rules with which we are 
hedged m both on the side of our country 
•as well as on that of the government, 
that we aie more likely lo get hurt by the 
gun, it we have it, than by the dacoits! 

Now let us examine the contention that 
it is loreign domination which is responsi¬ 
ble ior keeping us in this distressful stete. 
The fumlaracntal principle of British 
polities is thi parlicipiitioii of the people 
in tlicir own government. This principle 
has alvv.ns hurled us shafts against the 
iircsponsilile domination of any outsider 
and this i.iet h.is not been hidden from 
us We openlv read ol it in government 
sehools ami nicinonse it for our examina¬ 
tions. rticy h.ive no means now of taking 
back this knowledge. 

Our eungress(‘s an 1 leagues are all based 
on this principle .\nd as it is the very 
nature of European science to be available 
to all, so also is it of the essence of the 
British political cn.*ed to offer itself for 
nceejitanee to the people ol India. One, or 
ten, or five hundred Englishmen may be 
found to say that it is rot expedient to 
allow the Indian student access to Euro¬ 
pean seienc.-, but that same science itself 
will sliime these Eiighshmen by calling 
upon all, irrcspeetue of birth-place or 
colour, to come to ii, and partake of its 
boons So also it live hundred, or even five 
lliousaiid Englishmen jireach from plat- 
iotm or ptess that obstacles shoulu he 
place 1 111 the wa> of the attainment of self- 
goverameiit lij' the Indian people these 
words of these thousands of Englishmen 
will be put to shame by the British politi¬ 
cal creed iiself which thunders out its call 
to all peoples, irrespective of birth-place or 
colour, to become its votaries. 

1 know that we are open to the rude 
retort that British prinriples do not take 
into account the likes of ns. *Jost as the 
Brahmin of old had decreed in his day ttmt 
the highest knowledge and the larger I& 
wen not for the Sndra. Bat the Brahmin 
head taken the preeantion to consolidate 
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his position. Oi those whom he sought to 
cripple externallr he also crippled the 
mino. The roots of knowledge having 
been cut off from the Sudra all chance of 
his blossoming out into independent action 
withered away, and no further trouble had 
to be taken to ensure the Sudra’s head 
being kept bowed to the dust of the 
Brahmin’s Teel. But our British rulers 
have not completely closed the door pf 
knowledge—the door that leads to free¬ 
dom. Doubtless the bureaucracy are re- 

B mt and arc fumbling about in a be- 
endeavuur to close this window and 
thaU-but for all that, even they are unable 
to forget altogether that to sacrifia* prin¬ 
ciple at the altar ol expediency is only a 
step towards moral suicide. 

If we can only grasp with all our 
strength this message oi hope that our 
rights lie latent in the deeper psjychology 
of the British people, then it will become 
easier for us to licar sorrow and make 
sacrifices for its realisation. If we allow 
oar habitual weakness to overcome us 
under the baleful influence oi the first article 
of our creed—“Thou Shalt Oljey,” then 
indeed the black despair will be our lot of 
which wc have seen two opposite forms of 
expression—the violent methods of secret 
societies, and the inane discussions ol our 
chamber politicians as to the merits or 
demerits of this vitXToy or that, and 
whether a John Morleyatthe India Office 
will bring about any improvement in oar 
conditions, or will not rather the domestic 
cat, when it takes to the jungles, become 
as wild as the wild cat. 

Nevertheless wc must not mistrust 
humanity. Let ns aver with conviction that 
its power is not the only thing great in the 
British Empire, bat that the principles on 
which it is broad-based arc even greater. 
Doubtless we shall sec this contradicted at 
every turn. We shall sec selfish considera¬ 
tions and the lust of power, anger, fear 
and pride at work. But these enemies of 
hnmani^ can only defeat us where they 
find their like within us, where they find us 
afr^ of petty fears, lusting aftw petty 
desires, full of jealousy, mistrust and 
hatred of each other. Where we are 
great, where we are brave, where we are 
seU-denying, devoted and reverential, there 
we sh^ find ourselves in touch with 
the best in onr rulers. There we shall 
he victorious in spite of all enemy 
BSMfilts,—Not always externally, it may 


be, bat assuredly in the depths of our 
being. , 

It we are petty and cowardly we stall 
bring down to onr level the gnMlt priaci- 
ples of our rulers and help their evu pas¬ 
sions to triumph. Whcretbercaie twoasces- 
sjry parties the strength of each must 
contribute to their common elevation, the 
weakness of each to their common down 
fall. When the Sndra joined hiS palms 
in submission to the Brahminical accKe 
of inferiority, on that very day was dug 
the pit for the fall oi the Brahmin. 
The weak can Ix’ as gicat an enemy of the 
strong as the sti ong oi the weak. 

A high Goveniincut official once asked 
me: “You always complain of the oppres¬ 
sion oi the police. I'ersonaliy 1 am not 
inclined to dislxlievc in it. But why 
not confront us with facts aud figures ?” 
True, there should be at least some in onr 
country who have courage enough to dare 
to expose all w rongs, to repeatedly proclaim 
them to the world. This should be so, 
altbough we knoA' that the meanest con¬ 
stable is not an individual but the re- 
presentative of a terrible power, which 
will spend thousands upon thonsands 
Irom public lands fi)_ shield him from 
obloipiy,—a power which therefore practi¬ 
cally tellsusthatif we arc oppressed it will 
be healthier for us to eoiitinuc to lie oppres¬ 
sed in sileiice,-lor is not prestige, at 
slake? Pn-stige! That familiar old bogiqr 
of ours, the unseen master who has eternal 
hold ol our ears, the Mnnasa of the Bchula 
epic, the Cbandi of Kavikankan, to whose 
worship we must hasten, trampling over 
right, justice and all else, or be mercilessly 
crushed! So to Prestige be onr salutations: 

I'n devt rajyahbasattc 

Prestige-rapena samsthita / 

Namaitasyai namastasyai 

Namastasyai aamouamab ! ! 

This however, is nothing but Avidya, 
Maya. Wc must not believe in it for all 
that it appears before our material eyes. 
The real truth is always behind it, that we 
are the most vitally concerned in onr own 
government. This truth is greatw ^n 
the government itself. It is this truth which 
gives its strength to the British Emjwre. 
In this truth, also, lies our strength. If we 
are cowards, if we cannot bravely put onr 
trnst in British ideals, then the police 
needs must go on opprestiag, and the 
magistrate be powerkss to protect us. 
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Thttfroddess of Prestige will contione to 
clHim her human victims, and British 
rule to mve the he to British tradition. 

To this I shall lie told in reply that it 
is all very well from an idealistic stand¬ 
point to talk of principle being greater 
than might, but in practical life an 
ttdhcrv-nce to this belief will get us into 
trouble. 

“We may get into trouble,” say I, “but 
still we must act as we truly believe.” 

“But your countrymen will be bribed 
or intimidated to bear witness against the 
truth.” 

“He it so. But still we must profess 
what we lieheve to be the truth.” 

“But your own iieople will be lured by 
the hojie of praise or reward to hit you on 
the head from behind.” 

" riiat may lx:. But still we must trust 
in the truth.” 

“Can you hope lor so mueh ?” 

“Jjustsomuch must we hope for, not 
one |ot less will do.” 

It we ask our rulers for great things we 
must also ask for greater things from our 
countryraen-dsc the first prayer will not 
lie fruitful. I know that all men are not 
courageous and that many are weak. But 
in all countries, and at all times, there are 
born men who are the natural representa¬ 
tives of their race, and who must take up 
all the sufferings of their country on them¬ 
selves ; who must cut a way through all 
opposition lijr the rest to follow through; 
who cun keep up their faith in humanity 
in the face of all apparent contradictions, 
and watchfully await the dawn through 
the blackest night of despair; who scoff at 
the fears of the timid with the words: 
SwaJpamapyasya dharmasva trayate 
mabato bhayat~-the least bit of right in 
the centre will vanquish a multitude of 
terrors at the circumference. If there be 
any the Ic^ righteous principle m politics 
to that shall we bow the head, not to 
fear, not to fear. 

Suppose mjr child is ill. 1 have sent for a 
Euro^ii specialist at great cost. Becomes 
ud begins to make passes and mutter 
incantations in the manner of our witch¬ 
doctors. Must I not speak out and teU 
him : “Look here, 1 called you in to treat 
the patient, not for this kind of thin g ?” 
Uhe waxes indignant and says : “What 
M you know ? 1 am a doctor, whatever 
1 choose to do IB the proper treatment 1" 
Matt I not neverthefcss^^ ta my 


objection and tell him that his medkM 
science is greater than himself,—that is 
what I have paid for and insist on having ? 
He may knock me down and depart with 
my money in his pocket, but when he is 
alone in his carriage he will be ashamed. 
Solsiythat if I do not acquiesce in the 
dicta of the British bureaucracy but hold 
on to the ideals of the British people, I 
injy bring trouble on myseD today, but to¬ 
morrow I shall win my way through. 

just fancy that after a hundred and fifty 
years of British rule we hear today, the 
extraordinary doctrine that Bengal has 
not even the right to sigh over the distress 
of her sister province of Madras. We so 
long thought that the fact that under the 
unifying influence of British rule, Bombay, 
Madras, Bengal and Punjab were grow¬ 
ing into internal and external uniformity 
was accounted one of the brightest jewels 
of the British Crown When in the West 
the news is abroad that Great Britain 
bleeds lor the troubles of Belgium and 
France, and has laced death for their sake, 
is it to be proclaimed in the same breath 
in the East that Bengal must not bother 
her head about the joys or sorrows of 
Madras ’ Are we going to olK-y such a 
comm.'ind ^ Do we not know lor certain, 
despite the vehemence of its utterance, of 
the load of shame w’hich lurks behind it ? 

We must bring about a compromise 
between tins secret shame of the bureau¬ 
cracy and our oiicn defiance. England is 
bound to India by her pledged word, 
bugland came here as the responsible re¬ 
presentative of European civilisation. 
The message of that civilisation is the 
word she has plighted. This, her only 
title to Empire, shall be glorified by us. We 
shall never let her forget that she has not 
crossed the seas to slice up India into 
fragments. 

Any people which ha.ve gained the 
wealth of a great realisation have been 
permitted to do so that they may impart 
it to the world at large. Should they 
turn miserly, they will only deprive 
themselves. The great realisations of 
Europe have been-^cience and the Rights 
of Man. With this wealth as her gift to 
India the divine mandate sent Bngland to 
these shores. The duty has also been cast 
upon us to hold her to her mission. And 
unless each party does its duty, forgetfnl- 
ness and downfall will be inevitable. ^ 

The Englishman may point to his his* 
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tory and tell us : “This great prise of self- 
govemmeat have 1 earned onl^ after many 
a straggle and with infinite toil and 
trouble.” I admit it. Each pioneer race 
has arrived at some particular truth 
through much sorrow and error and sacri¬ 
fice. But those who follow after h.ive not 
to tread the same long path of tribulation. 
In America f have seen Bengali youths 
becoming experts in the manufacture of 
machinei^ without having to retrace all 
the historical stages of the Steam Engine 
beginning from the boiling kettle. What 
it took ages of shower and sunshine for 
Europe to mature, Japan was alile to 
transplant in no time, roots and all, iu her 
own soil. So if in our character the quali¬ 
ties necessary for successful self-govern¬ 
ment appear to be in defect, it is all the 
more reason that piaetice in that art 
should be the sooner cuinmenced. If we 
begin by the assumption that there is no¬ 
thing in a man, wc can never discover any¬ 
thing in him No worse crime can be com¬ 
mitted against us than to allow a con¬ 
tempt for our people to close the door to 
the development of their better nature and 
thereby compel them to remain lor ever 
contemptible in the eyes of the world. 

When morning dawns in history the 
light docs not gnulually creep up Irom the 
East but at once floods all the four quart¬ 
ers. If the peoples of the world had to 
aequire greatness inch by inch then nothing 
short of eternity would serve for its attain¬ 
ment. Had it been true that men must 
first deserve and then desire, then no 
people in the world would ever have 
attained freedom. 

The West boasts of democracy to-day. 
1 have no wish to stir up the repulsive 
mire which is still so plentiful beneath 
the surface glamour of the Western peoples. 
Had there Men some paramount power 
to rule that while such slate of things 
prevails no democracy is to step into its 
rights, then not only would the foulness 
have remained where it is but all hope 
of its ever being cleansed away would 
vanish. 

So in our social life and our individual 
outlook there are no doubt blemishes. 1 
could not hide them even if I would. 
But still we must be our own masters. 
Because the lamp in one comer is dim that 
is no reason why wc should not light 
another lamp in another conur. TIk 
great festival of Man is in progress, hot in 


m 

no country are idl its lamps ablase— 
nevertheless the fimtivity proceeds apace. 
If our lamp has gone out for some little 
while, wh it harm if we light its wick at 
Britain’s flame ? To wax indignant and 
disdainful at such a request cannot be ac¬ 
counted to the good, for while it would 
not diminish Britain’s lustre, it would add 
to the world’s illumination. 

The god of the festival calls us to-day. 
Shall the priest be allmved to deny ns 
admittance,—the priest who has all his 
bows and smiles lor the wealthy, who 
hastens up to the railway station at the 
b ire news of the arrival of Australia or 
Canada ? This difieienee of treatment will 
not b-‘ permitted, lor the god of the festi¬ 
val is not blind. If conscience does not 
manifest itsell from within as shame, it 
will do so as wrath from without. 

Uur hope lies both in the British people 
and in ourselves. 1 have gieat faith in 
the people of Bengal. 1 am sure our 
youths will not consent to peer forever 
through the borrowed mask of age. We 
know of great English souls who are 
willing to sutfer insult from their own 
countrymen so that the fruit of England’s 
history may become available to India. 
We also want men of India, real men, who 
will dare to face the frovims of the foreigner 
and the sneers of their countrymen, wh6 
will be ready to take all risks of failure, in 
their eagerness truly to express themselves 
as men. 

Ihc wakeful, ageless God of India 
calls today on our soul,—the spul that is 
measureless, the soul that is undefeated, 
the soul that is destined to immortah^, 
and yet the soul which lies today in the 
dust, humbled by external authority, in 
the fetters of blind observances. With 
blow upon blow, pang upon pang, does 
He call upon it “Atmanam Vidabi: know 
thyself!’’ 

O self-mistrusting coward, worn out 
with premature old age, bowed down 
with a foolish burden of blind belief! 
this is not the time for petty quarrels 
with your own Mople, for mean hates 
and jealousies. The time has passed 
for squabbling like beggars over triviad 
doles and petty favours. Let tfs not, 
either, console ourselves with that false 
pride, which can only fionrish in the 
darkness of onr secluded comers, but 
which will be shamed on facing the vast 
assemblies of the world. Let us not 
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indatge in the cheap consolation of the itu> 
potent, of castiue the blame on another. 
Oar tins, accamulatins: through the ages, 
have crashed our manhood under their 
load and paralysed our conscience. The 
time has come to make a supreme effort 
to rid ouiselves of their dead weight. 
Behind us lies the greatest obstruction to 
our loiwanl pi ogress Our past over¬ 
comes out future with its hypnoticinilucna', 
its dust and dead leaves obscure the rising 
sun of the new age, and befog theactivities 
of our awakening youthfulncss We must 
ruthlessly relieve our backs of this clinging 
obstruction, if we would saie ourselves 
from the shame of utter futility, if we 
would keep pace with the stream of ever- 
progressing hum.mity-tlie ever-vigilant, 
ever-explonng humanity which is victon- 
ons ovir death; which is the right hand 
of the Great Architect of the universe , and 
of which, as it ceaselessly journeys along 
the knowledge-lighted road to truth, the 


triumphal progress from epoch to epoch is 
hailed with acclamations which resound 
throughout the world. 

Deeply stained os we are by the repeat- 
ed showers of insult and sorrow that have 
been unceasingly ponred on ns from out¬ 
side, we must today undergo purificarion 
—the puriBcation oftheffoma oiself-sought 
ti avail, voluntarily borne. In the sacred 
flame of that Sdcrificial fire our sins will be 
btfrnt away, the fumes of our folly dis¬ 
sipated, and our inertness reduerf to ashes. 
0 Great God ! thou art not the God of 
the poor in spirit' That in us which is not 
mean and miserable, that which is 
indestructible, masterful, god-like, of that 
art thou the Over-Lord,—that dost thou 
call up to the right hand of thy kingly 
throne. Let our weakness lie scorned, 
our folly censured, our servility punished, 
till they depart from us for ever. 

Tramlated by 
SURBNORA.NATH TaGORB. 


NOTEb 


Sdenee in Secondary Schools. 

The report of the confenmee of directors 
of public mptrucUoii held m Delhi in 
January last gives some idea of the place 
of science in the secondary schools of the 
different provinces of India. 

In Madras object lessons are given m 
elementary schools In the middle classes 
of secondary schools subjects verging on 
science arc studied, and in the higher 
classes elemenlary science is obligatory; 
in the higher classes of secondary schools 
physics, chemistry, botany and natnral 
history are taught. Additional science 
courses can also be token m the two 
highest forms. 

In Bombay science is compulsoiy in 
Government high schools thronghont the 
course, except for the school final candi- 
dates. The University demands formatri- 
ralation the study of sdenee in the two 
high standards and a certificate from the 
headmaster that the course has been 
accomplished, hut there is no examination 
in science condheted by the UoiTcrsity. 


In the United Provinces physics and 
chemistry together constitute one of the 
alternative subjects for the m itriculation. 
The teaching is based on a text-book 
without any practical work and is, there¬ 
fore, to a large extent valueless. Lahora. 
tones have been provided in schools in 
connection with the school leaving certi. 
ncate and, it is said, “have created a 
revolution in science teaching.*’ This 
science teaching occupies four years, bifur¬ 
cation taking place four years before the 
examination. It was thought suitable to 
prescribe other courses, e. g., a planiVpi 
course as alternative to science. 


tne Punjab science is compnlsotr in 
pe Mience matriculation and is optional 
in the arts matricnlation, bnt it is com- 
monly taken as an optional subject in the 

T Director of 

Public Instruction, Punjab, has expressed 
tbe opinion that in his province the popn- 
lanty of sdenee is increasing. 

In tte North-West Frontier Province 
scKnceiscofflpnlsoiy in the middle stage 
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and a good maay of the papiJs conttaue 
its ttndy in the htgh ita/ce. 

In the Central Provinces science is op> 
tional in the middle classes, but Qovern* 
ment schools insist upon it at that stage. 
Special attention has been paid in recent 
years to the improvement of laboratories. 

There is a science inspector in Bombay, 
the Punjab and the Central Provinces. 

In Bengal the present state of aSairs 
is deplorable, as there is practically po 
science teaching whatever u schools for 
Indian pupils. One of the optional subjects 
for the matricnlation ex<imination is ele¬ 
mentary mechanics, but very few candi¬ 
dates go in for this subject. Geography 
IS also an optional subject for matricula¬ 
tion. Otherwise, no provision whatever 
is made in the Calcutta University matri¬ 
culation fur the teaching of science 

In Assam there is very little science 
teaching in the schools 

In Bihar and Oiissa, though veiy ele¬ 
mentary science is taught in the secondary 
vernacular schools, there is no science 
teaching in the secondary English schools. 

Speaking generally, in those provinces 
which come under the Calcutta matri¬ 
culation, the position of science teaching 
IS mure unsatisfactory than in the other 
provinces. 

Whether geography be considered a 
science or not, it should certainly be 
taught in all secondary schools, not as 
an optional, but as a compulsory subject; 
and, of coarse, the teaching of history 
should go with it. Tiie study of histoiy 
and ^ography is an indispensable means 
ot widening the mental outlook of stu¬ 
dents in time and space 

Physiology, and hygiene and oaiiita- 
tion should be taught m all schools. Ele¬ 
mentary physics and chcmistrv should 
also be taught, both foi their own value 
as puie science and as preparatory to 
courses of ticliniMl instruction We need 
not enter into details. What we wish to 
emphasise is that no system of education 
can in modern times be considered com¬ 
plete which does not assign a prominent 
place to science; because it is of the 
utmost importance to induce in boys and 
girls the scientific habit of mind. 

Sdsnee and ‘‘Arts” CmuMs. 

Bnt while attaching due importance to 
scientific education, we cannot join in the 
open or secret disparagement of litemtyr 


stndies which has become a aort of lashion 
with some people, particnlarly m the 
West. In the Annoai Preeidential Address 
to the Classical Association, dehrered in 
January last, Viscount Bryce has dwelt on 
the causes ol this feeling of disparagement. 
Describing the principal cause, he says :~- 

Tbe most itnkmg leaturc to the cconuraie clisBget 
of the lost eighty yean has been the itnmene dsvcl^ 
ment ul indnitnal production lir the oppilcatioa 
thereto of discorenes lo the iphen. of natnrai seieace. 
Employment has been pruvitleil for an enormow 
number of workers, and tnormous lortunes have haea 
.ircuuiulated by those em|iloyiis who had the fon- 
sight 01 the tuck to embaik lapilai in the new forms 
oi manufacture Ibus there has been created w 
the popular mind an association, non pretty deeply 
rooted, iMtween the knowledge of appliM science im 
material prosperity Uis this assiKiatioo ol ideas, 
rathei than any pride in the achievements of the 
bumnn intellect by the unveiling ol the secrets of 
Nature and the setting of her forces at work ta 
the service oi man, that has made a knowledge 
of pbj steal science Kcm so supremely important 
to large classes that ntvci liefnre thought about 
education or tiled to cstmiate the lespective value 
of the various studies needed to train the inteltigenee 
and form the charneter 

lo put the point in the crudest way, the average 
man sees, or tniuks he sees, that the diffusiem of a 
knowled^ oilanguagts, hteralure, nod history does 
not seem li> promiie an increase of nebes, either to the 
nation oi to the pirsons who possess that knowleikfc, 
while be does sk, or thinks hr sets, that from a 
knowledge ot mechanics or chemistiy or electricity 
such an increase may lie cspected both to tberommu- 
nity and to the persons engaged in the indnstnet 
dependent on those sciences Thu average man 
accordingly conUndcs that the fotiner or the Itterarv 
kinds ot Knowledge have, botli for the individual and 
fur the community, far less value than have the 
latter, i e , the scientific 

Not that Bryce is blind to the import¬ 
ance of science. In order to understand 
what place he assigns to it, let us first see 
what he says with regard to education. 
Says he 

Wc must consider education as a whole, rather 
than as a crowd of divers subjects with competiag 
claims What is the chief aim oi education ? What 
sorts of -npacitics and of attainments go to make a 
trnlv cdui iled man, with keen and flexihle focnlties, 
ample stoics of knowledge, and the power of drawing 
pleasure from the exercise of his faculties la tuiniiig to 
account the knowledge he has accumulated ’ Uow 
should the mental training fitted to produce such 
capacities begin 7 

Note the answer be gives. 

First of all by teaching him how to olMerve and 
by making him emoy the habit of observaboa. The 
attenbon oi the child ahonld from the earliest yean 
be directed to external nature Uii obeervation 
ehould de alert, aud it ehonld be execb 

Along with tbie be iboidd lenrn how to aie 
language, to know the ptedie difiereaeee between 
the ineaaiage of variooe word! apparently similar, 
to be able to convey aocntatdy what he wielice to 
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WjT; :7U*xaei with the habit of obaerTation, whu:h 
caBltiiotiM exact onij'bjrthe use in description of 
terms. In training the chiid to observe 


tohnow—and the habit of thinking. And in knowing 
how to nse words one begins to learn—it is among 
the moat important parts of knowledge—how to be 
the master and not the slave of words. The difier- 
coce between the dull child and the intelligent child 
appears from very early years in the power of seeing 
OM the power of describing; and that which at 
twelve years of age seems to be dullness is often due 
merely to neglect. The child has not been encouraged 
to olmrve or to describe or to reflect. 

The next stage in education is to supply 
the mind with knowledge. 

Once the Love of Knowledge and the enjoyment 
tn exercising the mind have liecn formed, the first and 
most critical stage in edneation has been successfolly 
psited. What remains is to supply the mind with 
knowledge, while further developing the desire to 
acquire more knowledge. And here the question 
arises ; What sort of knowledge ? The field is in¬ 
finite, and it expands daily. How is a selcctton to be 
made i 

Bryce divides all knowledge into two 
main classes. 

One may distinguish broadly between two classes 
of knowledge, that of the world of nature and that 
of the world of man, i,e., between external objects, 
inanimate and animate, and all the products of hu¬ 
man thought, such as forms of speech, literature, all 
that belongs to the sphere of abstract ideas, and the 
record of what men have done or said. The former 
of these constitutes what we call the domain of 
physical science ; the latter, the domain of the so- 
called Humauities. Everyone in whom the passion of 
cariosity has been duly developed will find in cither 
fat more things he desires to know than he will ever 
be able to know, and ihat which may seem the sad- 
dht bnt is really the best of it is that the longer he 
lives, the more will be desire to go on learning. 

“How, then," asks Bryce, “is the time 
available for education to be allotted bet¬ 
ween these two great departments ?” He 
does not give any definite answer, but 
makes some general observations which 
may enable one to answer the question for 
OneKlf. 

Setting aside the cases of those very few persons 
who show an altogether exceptional gift for scientific 
diKOvety, mathematical or physical, on the one 
hand, or for literary creation on the other, and pass- 


they have come to know how foil of readurce and 
delight all tme knowledge is. There la iioneoftia 
who are here today as stndenta of langnage and 
history ^at would not gladly be far more at home 
than he n in the Kiences of Nature. 

To have acqnired even an elementary knowledge of 
inch branches of natnral history as, for initance, 
geology or botany, not only stimnlates the powers 
of observation and imagination, bnt adds immensely 
to the interest and the value of travel and enlarges 
the historian's field of reflection. So, too, we all inI 
the fascination of those researches into the constitu¬ 
tion of the material universe which astronomy and 
stellar chemistry are prosecuting within the region of 
the infinitely vast, while they are being also proseent- 
ed on our own planet in the region of the infinitely 
minute. No man can in our days be deemed edneatra 
who has not some knowledge of the relation of the 
sciences to one another, and a jnst conception of the 
methods by which they respectively advance. Those 
of us who apply criticism to the atndy of ancient 
texts or controverted historical doenments profit 
from whatever wc know about the means whereby 
truth is pursued in the realm of Nature. In these and 
in many other ways wc gladly own ourselves tbe 
debtors of our scientific brethren, and disclaim any 
intention to disparage either the edncational value or 
tbe intellectual pleasure to be derived from their pur¬ 
suits. Belweeu them and us there is, I hope, no con¬ 
flict, no controversy. The conflict is not between 
Letters and Science, bnt between a large and philoso¬ 
phical conception of the aims of education and that 
material, narrow, or even vulgar view which looks 
only to immediate practical results and conlunnds 
pecuniary with educational valnes. 

We have tn retneinber that for a nation even com¬ 
mercial success and the wealth it brings are, like every¬ 
thing else in the long run, the result of Thought and 
Will. It is by these two. Thought and Will, that 
nations, like individuals, are great We in England 
are accused, as a nation and as individuals, of being 
deficient in knowledge and in the passion fur know¬ 
ledge. There may be some other nation that surpasses 
us in tbe knowledge it has accumniated and in the 
industry with which it adds to the stock of its kuow- 
ledge. But such a nation might show, both in litera¬ 
ture and in action, that it docs not always know 
how to nsc its knowledge. It might think bard, 
harder perhaps than we do, bat its thought might 
want that quality which gives the power of neing 
knowledge aright. Possessing knowledge, it might 
lack imagination and insight and sympathy, and it 
might therefore he in danger of seeing and judging 
falsely and of erring fatally. It womd then be in 
worse plight than we; for these faults lie deep down, 
whereas ours can be more easily corrected. We can 
set ourselves to gain more knowledge, to eet more 
store by knowledge, to apply oar minds more 
strennously to the probleme before ns. The time 
bae come to do these tilings, and to do them prompt- 


that It may fit men to draw from life the most it 
ea^ive for nse and for eqjoyment. 

Tm more that can be Imrned in both of tfaeie 
-mat departments, tbe reolm of external natnre and 
Ihe rcalffl of mao, so much the better. Plenty of 


generally diralayed. Both are evident in onr history, 
Mth are vieiole in onr bmt men of science and leara- 
ini^nd in onr greatest Creative minds. 

^ie is not, 1 hope, a digreetion, for what 1 deeire 
to empbtsixe in the need is edneation of all that 
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filittbed minda ThoMwho baTe attiiiQcd tdi^bt and bjdance in tbiimng power. Tte beet 


BlIiftiM'to recognise the valne of the other, becanet itrcngthen tlw ieofity of thiakii^ intenidy and 
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ioondtr, and tb Mtead tromtbe ftw to the maor 
the dellghu whieh thought and knowledge giw, 
iaving the people from degenerating into bate and 
corrupting pleaenrei b; teaching them lb . enjoy 
thoee which are high and pare. 

“Now,” aays he, “we may ask : What 
lace in education ts dne to literaty and 
istorical studies in respect of the service 
they render, to us tor practical life, for 
mental stimulus and training, and fur en¬ 
joyment ?” His own answer is : , 

Thcee stndiee cover and bear upon the whole of 
human liict They are helpful for many practical 
avocatiooi, indeed in a certain aenae fur all avoca- 
tiona, bccauae in all we have to deal with other men ; 
and whatever helpa ua to understand men and how 
to handle them it profitable for practical use. We all 
ofus set out ia life to convince, or at least to pcrsu. 
ade (or lome perhaps to delude) other men, nml none 
of us can tell that he may not be called upon to lead 
or guide bis fellows. 

Those students also who explore organic tissues 
or experiment upon ions and electrons have to des¬ 
cribe in words and persuade with words. Pur dealing 
with men in the various relations of life, the know¬ 
ledge of tissues and eicctrniia does not help. The 
knowledge of human nature docs help, and to that 
knowledge letters and history contribute. The whole 
world oremotion—friendship, love, nil the aonrccs of 
enjoyment except those which spring from the intellec¬ 
tual achievements of discovery—belong to tlie human 
field, even when drawn from the love of nature. To 
understand sines and logarithms, to know how 
cells unite into tissues, and of what gaseous elements, 
in what proportion, atoms are combined to form 
water—all these things are the foundations of 
branches of science, each of which has the utmost 
practical value. But they need to be known by those 
only who are engaged in piomoting those sciences 
by research or . in dealing practically with their 
applications. One can buy and use common salt 
withont calling it chloride of sodium. A blackberry 
gathered on a hedge tastes no better to the man who 
knows that it belongs to the extremely perplexing 
genni Sabas and is a sister species to the raspberry 
and the clondberry, and has scarcely even a nodding 
acqnaintance with the bilberry and the tiearberry. 
None of these things, inteiesting as tliey are to the 
student, touches human life and feeling. Pericles and 
Jnlius Caesar would have been no fitter for the work 
they , had to do if they had been physiologists or 
chemists. No one at a supreme crisis in his life can 
nerve himself to action, or comfort himself under a 
stroke of fate, by reflecting that the angles at the 
base of an isosceles triangle are eqnal. It is to 
poetry and philosophy, and to the examples of con- 
dnet nistory supplies, that we must go for stimnlus 
or consolation. How thin and pale would life be 
without the record of the thoughts and deeds of those 
who have gone before ns I The pleasures of scientific 
discovery are intense, but they are reserved for the 
few ; the pleasures which letters and history bestow 
with a lavish hand are accessible to ns all. 

These considerations are obvious enough, bat 
tkey are so often overlooked that it is permissible to 
refer to them when haity voices arc heard calling 
upon ns to transform our edacation by overthrowing 
tetters and arts and history in order to make way 
for bydnxMKms and the anatomy of the Cepha- 
lopodih 


The practaal coi^itefioJB at whwh we ';! 
have arrived and whh* w* wish to place /.? 
before the public for coniHlHlicatioo is that : 
ail our stoaents should lean seteace in Pur 
secondarj schools in additildo to the fufc* 
jects usually taught there, and^that oifitf-’ 
cation of studies and specialization should:, 
begin when a student begins his studies for 
the bachelor’s degree. In futun, . there 
should not be any graduate entirely igno> 
rant of science, nor any practically unin* ' 
fluenced by great literature and ignorant } 
of history. We want specialists as tnuiA, :u;: 
as anybody else; but we want spedalistt r; 
who possess wide culture. The society id’ ty 
the learned would be a very unsocial ttiinfr : 
and highly undesirable, if it consisted of , ; 
specialists who were not interested in and . 
not able to talk intelligently on any sufah W 
ject except that in which they had ape- ;; 
cialized. 

The July Review of Reviews says that I 
the general awakening of interest in the 
most * important subject of education is ■ 
reflected in most of the reviews and maga¬ 
zines of today. In an article on “The Edu¬ 
cation Question” in the English Review, 

"The Master of Balliol iniistH on the importance 
of the part which the teachiag of Natural Science 
and Modern I-anguagra will have to play in the . 
education of the fiiture. Like all men who have really 
■tndied the subject, the writer disputee .the supposed 
discurdauce between Science and the Hnmanitiee, 
and the alleged inherent opposition between the 
two types of mind, the literary and the scientific. 

Wc need, be says, a general recognition that the 
Ilninanitics can be made a truly scientific training, 
and Natural Seience be taught in a "humane” way, 
and that each is as necessary a part of eomplefe 
education as the other. As to Modern Languages, 
tile writer quotes Disraeli’s saying that the moiMcn 
Englisbmau cuiiics nearest among all nationalities 
to the ancient Greek, for he lives moat oi bis. time in 
the open air and speaks no langnage but his own. 
This ignorance of modern languages has certainly 
lieen one of the greatest gaps in Englieb education, 
and has proved, and will continue to prove, nnless it 
can lie made good, a very grave handicap to ns in 
our dealings with the world. The Master of Balliol 
urges that at least one modern language-French, 
German, Italian, or Spanish, or we may add, Russian 
-should be made a requisite part of every univerMty 
course; nut as mere book-knowledge but as a spoken 
tongue.” 

If Englishmen need to bear in mind the 
Master of Balliol’s advice, much more do 
Indians need to do so. 

To Free dw World—a Real Need. 

The American Review of Reviews 
writes:-— 

We have been living in a world that was pertly . . 
modern in itecoBtyol and partly dominated by forms: 
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ofpailticij and mUitur antoctaey that ate danger- 
OMto tbebbertKK of tiie half tbat bat become im 
jMt at Uncoln taxi that our American nation contd 
not MrTlve half elaTr and bait free, to Wilton hat 
taM in eflect that the world of our time cannot 
tnrvive half dominatni by military autocracy and 
halfrmanclpntid kndci demixratic inetitutioni. Ue 
was nut iiicril} uwng fine language He wat dealing 
■n thi moiit prill tical kind of concrete troth A 
military autocracy like that of Germany, tetting 
forth on lU I Drier in a world that 11 nut also highly 
iiiditaiired, c luld to aggrandue itsell that within ten 
liars It lOttId bring all the nations one altii another 
under tht baniiul spell ot its doniinniicc We know 
a great deal more about the causes and the funda- 
miiital nature of tbit war now, ns wi sec the third 
yior of It ending, than wi knew in the first 
year. 

WUl It Be 18 or ’19. 

' In an atUclc entitled “The Wat Waits 
on Aoienca’’ coiitribuled to the \merican 
Review of A'tr/ftts foi July, Mr. Frank 
II, Simonds writes .— 

The pnsint IIIonth will sic tin iiid of the third 
year of the world wai As w< oppioaih the new 
milestone IS there any promise ot jiiaii '' Ciiliitily 
not in the eients of [une, loi tli.it month has bun 
marked by n pause, which inn only suggest th it tin 
great oflensivc opiiations ot the sptmg havi foiled 
to glye any promise ol n diiisinn iii 1917 

Last month there was plain iiidiiicc that the 
Ptencli oileiisivi hadfuled to attain any but Imal 
results Ihe llrilisli opuutioii about Arras inuti 
nurd, but was no longer sn imraidinti tliiiat to 
(icrman poutions on the whole wistcrii Iroiil Since 
that time tbe Kabiin ofiriistye has lollnwed Ihi course 
ul the Prenchw-it has passed its ciist, h.ii been btaten 
down by an Auairiati countii ofleiisive and cniui to 
a dead halt 

lie expresses the opinion : 

We mar accept the statemint of rrench and 
British fflilitaty authorities that tlier have dtpnvid 
tht Getmana of all chance of making a wistcm 
offensive this year as piobably correct This is the 
teal achievement of the British and Picnch attacks 
They have consnmrd Grruian lescnis in great 
qiiontltiei, perhaps m saflicicnt uiiinlieis to keep the 
Oemiant on the nefensive in the West Not impro¬ 
bably tbe Italians have dune the baiiit in the case of 
Austria 

But, on the other band, we iimi aiccpt the German 
assertion that then position m the West has despite 
local Iraetnres. eudnred the gieiit stoim of the tiiglo- 
Preoch attack The preparations of more than six 
months have not sufficed to permit tbe Allies to get 
a dccisloa in tbe West, for tbe very simple teasoo 
that German aamb^ts and munitions remain adequ¬ 
ate to hold tbe western firont . 

Aa regards the probable duration of tbe 
war, Mr. Simonds thinks it may extend to 
and through the summer of 1919. 

A yeat ago 1 told my readers that the best jndg- 
■eat in Burope regarded a four years' war as certain. 
Mo one in Paris or London, or for that matter in 
Woriiliigton, now well Informed, expeett the war 
win he shorter than fear years. 

Bit UIB is Sow becoming mote sad mote a 


posidbllity. Tbe belief that AmctiesniaMlisisdispen- 
sable to a real defeat of Germany goes haSd in band 
with the belief that America cannot be ready next 
year, tMt we shall take os long os the British to 

f et large and weti-eqnipped amucs to Prance, Tbe 
tattle of the Somme opraed jnit twenty-three monthi 
after the ontbreak of toe world war. Twenty-three 
months from April of this year wonid mein March, 
1019. And It was only at the Somme that the 
“new” British armies began—it took another year 
to learn the lesson which has made the victories of 
Arras and Third Ypres possible. 

At all events one can no longer say that an exten¬ 
sion oi the war to and through the summer of 1919 
IS impossible or highly improbable. And this la 
unmistakable proof of bow tar we have traveled 
since 1914 

Mill Stead on Represuon in IndBa. 

Miss Stead raises her voice, in the July 
issue of the Review of Reviews, against the 
arbitrary internment of Mrs. Besant, Mr. 
Arundnle, and Mr. Wadia. She writes— 
and quite tiuly—that the “authorities in 
India possess such drastic powers of trial 
that it appears strange to us that they 
should tesort to au action that bears, on 
Its face, the stamp nt arbitrariness." She 
docs not like the orders restraining the 
movements of Mr. B. G. Tilak and Mr. 
B. C Pal, nor the circulars issued by the 
Governments of Madras and Bombay for¬ 
bidding students to attend political meet¬ 
ings. 

“To supplement ihcic exeentive actions, tbe Vice¬ 
roy and bovirnot General has been telling Indians 
that 'catastropliic changes’ go against the British 
rain—ind the Lieutenant Covemor of the Pmuab 
as taken up tbe refrain Snrely Lord Chelmsford 
(lues not have to be told that responsible Indians 
and thrir British svmpathiseis, Mrs Besant inclnded, 
are not agitating for an independent India. They 
surely wish us to stpte, without any delay, that onr 
aim IS to give India in the near fittnre, antonomy 
within the empire, and when the war is over, give 
Iiidinns lonvimiug proof of the sincerity of onr 
intentions Who is ifierc to decfy sneh a demand 
ns involving a 'c.itn8lruphic ibange,’ especially at 
<c lime when Pdihameiit has voteo seven to one in 
favunt oi the inriaiicbisement of British women, 
when aiiiniktr has been granted to Irish men and 
women convicted of participation in the Boater 
revolt, and when the Irish Convention is on tlw eve 
of meeting to consider and to recommend a practical 
scheme of Hume Knle ? ’ 

Full CompMition in Finwiea 
Department 

In our July number (p. 99) we ehowed 
how the present methods nominating 
favouHNl candidates for the Imperial 
Finance exttmination are making it im¬ 
possible for this branch of the public service 
to get the best Indian talent available for 
the money, and wc cited the example 
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of the bint Bengal candidate betogr kept 
oat ofthe competition in 1916. Paruier in* 
quirieehareshown nsthat the case is much 
worse. In 1915 one of the tip-top Bengali 
gradnates, Babu Qorinda Chandra Das, 
applied for permission to sit at this exami- 
nation, bat the Bengal Government rehivd 
to send his application to Simla. By some 
means, which “we need not dwell upon, he 
secured a direct nomination and came out 
successfully at the competition. Ifaeha^ 
been kept out somebody else lower in the 
list,—i. e., a man with lower intellectual 
ualiBcations, would have got in, and the 
inance Minister would have gut leas 
value for his money. 

The case of Babu Govinda Chandra Das 
is the best answer to our correspondent 
Mr. S. R. Krishna’s confident assertion 
(August number p. 164), "But 1 really 
doubt whether the result would have been 
different even if the Senior Economist (of 
Calcutta) bad competed" in 1916, instead 
of being kept out by Government. 

It is not a question “of gross injustice 
to a particular” office-seeker, as Mr. S. R. 
Krishna is pleased to imagine. It is a part 
of the great problem, bow to enlist the 
best possible Indian talent in the Finance 
Department and keep this important 
branch of the public service at the highest 
level of efficiency attainable here ? Mr. 
Krishna writes, “ The fact of the matter 
is that, generally, the best graduates'of 
the year are nominated by the local ad¬ 
ministrations, and I cannot believe that 
year after year, by some unfair dealings, 
the best graduates of the other universities 
are deliberately kept out, in order to give 
[a] chance to the Madrassees." 

Nobody who understands plain English 
will twist our words into the insinuation 
that the Madrasis are unduly favoured. 
We asserted, and the cases we have cited 
prove our assertion, that in some recent 
years dufiers have been nominated from 
Bengal, whereas “the best graduates of 
the year” have been sent up from Madras 
and probably some other provinces. The 
result,—lor which we never suggested that 
any Madrasi was responsible,—is that the 
Finance Examination has not been the 
fair and &te alUlniia competition that it 
might have been, and the taxpayer is not« 
getting the best poaaibk value for his 
money. In out opinion a better arrange¬ 
ment would be to leave the nomination for 
thui examinatioB in the hands of different 


provincial uttiverntiM,"many of which are 
already invested with the power to nomi¬ 
nate Deputy Collectors, why not for the 
superior Finance service, in which inteilec- 
tnal brilliancy is still more necessary than 
in the Executive service ? 

Humour in C. L D. R^khtIs* 

As for anonymous calumnies and C. 1. 
D. reports against individual candidates 
for the Finance Examination, Sir William 
Meyer will find some very interesting 
reading if he calls for the police dossiers 
of some of the Bengalis whom the king has 
been pleased to honour of late. The rail* 
way station lending to the monastic 
retreat of the gentlest of these gentle 
knights was, until recently, the seat of a 
C. 1. D. sub-inspector who shadowed him 
and the pupils of his school I Another 
belted Bengali (of recent creation) was the 
subject of repeated police aspersions on the 
ground of bis being too responsive to the 
Swadeshi stimulus instead of being a “non¬ 
living" professor, and even his removal 
from the public service was secretly pro¬ 
posed to the Government of Simla .' Ifime 
has exposed, even to the satisfaction of the 
Government of India, the faluty of the 
C. 1. D reports against these universally 
honoured Bengali knights. But the brilli¬ 
ant young c indidates for the public service 
who are being secretly calumniated by 
jealous rivals or their elder brothers, have 
not the time nor are given the means of 
vindicating their character to Sir William 
Meyer and his colleagues in Council. 

Making Officers ter the New 
American Army. 

The American Review of Reviews for 
July contains a very interesting and in¬ 
forming illustrated article describing how 
officers are being trained for the new 
American army. “There has never been 
much question,” it is said, “about the 
ability of Uncle Sam to raise a million 
men for war purposes, either by the 
volunteer method or by conscription.” In 
fact ten million recruits were registered 
almost without effort. “The chief anxiety 
has been to secure officers to train tite 
million after they had bwp raised.” With 
the declaration of war and the dei^ott 
to conscript a large fighting force,* the 
War Department immemately set about 
to secure the necessary officers. The plan 
adopted is a short period (extending only 
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to three months) ol mtensire military 
training fot men phyucally and nlentally 

fit. 

Accordingly iixtern oPicert’ training tamp* n>ere 
pnqectrd la»t April and the list* thrown open lor 
application* In apilc oi ngid nqairement* a* to 
bcaUh, niintnl iiinipment, and experience, more 
than tht deaind number oi mtn were eas^ obtained 

i hut inn p* wert open to Reecrve offittr* of the 
lint and engineer* mtmber* of thi Ufhters’ Rceerre 
Corp* 1 laming Unit duly authorized member* of 
theKational &uard graduate* of militari school*, 
and iivilian* with or without nnlitaiy txpiriente, 
provided lhi> were lolUge graduatt* or ntbtrwivt 
educated, and had clearly demonatiatid their ability 
in bwtne** or other aitivitie* Also they were re 
qairtd to be men of good moial ib iractir and 
•onnd pbTsiiel condition 

The only obligation* wert that tin candidates 
moat enlist for a ptiiod of tbiic months and agree 
to accept such appoiiitintnt in tht Uihcei* Reserve 
Corp* of the Ilnitid States Armi ns the Sterttnry of 
War should tindii to them nt the ilose oi the tram 
ing petiiid 

Colonel Repington ha«. suRpested tn the 
coltinias ol the London 7/jnss th<it in 
India commisbions should he Risen hy 
following “a careful system ol nomination 
from minilieis oi luling families", but in 
democratic* Amenta they do not entertain 
any such superstitioos belief in the quali¬ 
ties of “high"birth Thiy make no mystery 
of the qualifications rtquiitd Yet we are 
told, “over seventy fiie ptr cent of the 
officer matfrt.il [numbentig 10,1)00 men] 
attending thi t imps is tvtremtly good 
I he ages of tht men runfiom 221 years to 
4C College (.raduates, professional men 
and men of large business nffitits pndomi 
nate." 

TemMiamcut the nbilit) to handle nun, and 
the taiCiit to import msttucti in—prune requisites 
in a good officer—arc noi pn«srs ed liy all But cieiv 
man i* bring given an alivolntilv fiii show and 
equal treatment Individnal sluihnts hove fticly 
acknowledged that li they lad it udi hr due to tbiir 
own ianlt 

It M revolutionary, tbi* mrlliud of selecting 
offieeiiia time oi war by the luinpctitive prsci** 
instead of by personal or polilual inflnenii The 
democracy of it t* appiopriuu to the deaioeiatic 
cbvaeter of unr conainpt army 

And there 18 nothing very mysterious 
or esoteric about the trainmg too. 

The coune of traimng, while in a mcasnre similar 
to that of previon* training camps, lasts tbiee month* 
instead of one, and inchides more subject* than could 
b« peeked Into a month’s conite Also the working 
hour* are longer and the discipline moie severe This 
was, of coarse, nalnral The former camp* were held 
wjnie Vie were still at peace. They partook somewhat 
orthenatnreofpr^aganda, and no obligation went 
wHh attendance The training was exceUent and the 
cspeneacc valnable, bat when the camp was over 
the aMn wen tbrongh and went hack to ciml hie. 


Now we are at war, and these camps an for actnal 
war purposes 1 he men attendmg them art on the 
hrsl Up of the road to Prance Officers are to be 
made nnder high pressure, to command teen who will 
engage in actnal fighting When their too brief time 
of training IS up, they a lil almost immediatdy take 
cbaige of the taw troops that wiU be ready for them 
by that time and will try to pass on to them a good 
part oi the training they have received 

It I* by no means coubidered that die men will be 
hnibhtd office's when the camps close Bnt they will 
have been given a good start They can be exacted 
tosgo ahead altcrwaid by themselves With their 
own priviuus equipment and this added three months’ 
mtenbivi li dining they will be able to keep well in 
advance of the men they are to teach, learning and 
le learning as tbev go along 

Ihepeiiud of tr lining m these camps began on 
May IS and will end on August 11 It is divided into 
two tei niB Iluniig the hist term of one month oil at 
tendants viire put through a unifoim course of in 
Btruitiun lu infantry woik and the duties common to 
olfaccib of dll arms fin the completion of this period, 
the men were si panted neeurdtng to the vanons 
btanihrs tiny hid ihosiu and then began their 
siKcial trauiii g iui two months m those partiiular 
brnmlus liiiintrynKn «li> e mliuiicd on in that 
line ot woik have iimained generally at the original 
camps Rut cii„iiicirs aitilUiymrn and aviation 
students have lieindct iilied and concentrated in other 
camps given over wholly to thiir paitienl ir lii'inch 

The camp ila\ listing from reveille at S 45 a m 
to t ips at U IS p m 1 based on i ten hour sebednie 
of aelual work—five m *Iu iiioruing, three in the 
nitdiioon ami a two hour study period at night 
fills night sti dying IS not done ludividu illy as the 
men m IV pleast l\ mg in bunks or any ntbei ronve 
niiut jl lee and suljeet tn all boits of mterrnptions 
lliiv lie niaiehid ell bi lomianic* to tlicir ilas* 
riH ms immcdiatilv alur suopir and bit down in a 
bodv loi a bolid pine d of twohouisin silent study 
In addition to the laid noik theie is a eunfetence 
pel led ol an hour and a half caeh morning and after 
noon it wIikIi the candidates for commissions ore 
tjuirzid by thnr instructors on the Irbsons studied the 
evening hefoie While theie nie short rests during 
the day the only free tmii of any length ib baturday 
nfUinoon ludbiindiy with the pobsihility of Satur 
day ifteinoons heiug filled with catching up’’ work 
luei on 

I hen fullow more details 

Ihe courses aie designed to develop the men as 
instructors, uiansgers ind leader* They are sub- 
peted to the same drills and individual liainiog 
that they will lie called on to give as officers, and 
must submit to the same discipline and rigid at 
tention to detail that they will have to exact m 
turn from tho-e under them They are living the 
same mode of fife that their future subordinates 
will hate to live, with added instruction m the 
proper method of supplying, messing, administer 
ing, and disciplining organisations, and'eanog for 
the welfare and comfort of their men Leadership 
IB being developed by giving every man by turns 
an opportnnity to command vanons company nniffi 
m field work 

The ffist month’s infontry course consisted of the 
usual drill in close and open order, manual of arms, 
musketiy trafnmg, physKBl dnil, semaphore and flag 
Signalling, and bayonet and saber drill la addition 
to the books covering these latgects, the men also 
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•tiidted iht “MMiiftt of Conrt-Martial," "Small Prob- 
lemi for lafuitqr," aad "Mauual of Interior Onard 
Duty,” Tbe eareot eqaipment, organization of the 
regiment, and other brancnea of thr military art were 
taken up in the morning and eveoing Kinlcrencei. In 
the aecond period of liaming, all the phaacs of actnnl 
warfare in Europe will be iialistirally tnkcn up. Cou- 
ditiune of trench wariaie will l»e nriuiately repro¬ 
duced, the men taking tlicir tiling III dugoutg unaon 
firing hneg, and learning all about grenade and gna 
attache, both’nflciiaive and dcteiiaivi, builiidwiic 
entanghmentf, machine gun noik, night attnikg niiil 
trench laidg, to the accuuipniiimint of itnr ghelli^aini 
all the other pninpfaduiiba ot iiiodcin nnilnic,-viitli 
a three dai penod oi nar niamueeri, lu finish up. 

Leadership may be developed in Indians 
too^ in the same way after they hsive been 
trained according to similar methoils. 

A Chinese “Tripitaka". 


in Cttlcntta he woe one of the most 
brilliaot pupils of Or. F. C. Kaj. 

Behar ProtHndal Conference. 

In the rrcsidential address delivered 
at the ninth session of the Behar Frovia- 
cial Conference Khun Bahadur Sarfaras 
Hussain Khan did not follow the beaten 
track and his sifceeh, thcielore, possesses 
considerable iieshucss. He observed that 
the lichar Provincial Conkreuce represent¬ 
ed the unanimous and untted feeungs of 
tlie educated and thoughtiu) sections of 
both the tu o great ctimmnnities—the 
Hindu and the Musaimnn, to a |;reater 
extent thtin any otlicr similar institution 
in this country. 


An interesting gift, wtiUs luduxmnn, 
has been made to C-ilcutla I’nivcisilyby 
the University of Tiikio, in the shape ot a 
Chinese version of the'Buddhist Trijulukn, 
in thirty volumes. 

It would he a valuable acquisition it 
Calcutta University could get copies ot 
the ancient SansLri't manuscripts pteserv- 
cd in japan which have been edit'd and 
published by J‘rof. Takakiisti ot tlie 
Imperial rniversity at Tokyo. 

Some Successful Indian Students in 
England. 


The following awards have been made 
at Emmanuel College, CambridgeA 
studentship of £1(M) to Mr. B. Sahini, for- 
merly Lahore Covernuieiit College, for 
research in liotany, and a special gr.int 
of £100 to Mr. (». Mattlu'i, formeily 
MadrasUniversity, tor icbcaith tu zoology. 

The degree of D. Lit. has been con¬ 
ferred at Loudon University on Mr. Bcni- 
ma.dhab Baruya, an internal student, ot 
Umyerwty College. Among the grants 
made from the Dixon Fund at London 
University for the year 1917-lH are the 
following ;-£100 to Mr. Birhal .Salmi to 
enable him to carry out botanical inves¬ 
tigations at Cambridge and C2G to Mr. 
Nilr^an Dhar for research in temperature 
co-erocientB of chemical reaction. 

Mr. Nilratan Dhar, M. .Sc. (Calcutta) 
has obtained the D. Sc. degree of London 
University m Chemistry. The grant made 
to mm by London University for research 
has been supplemented by tbe Royal 
of London with an additional sum 
of £15. His thesis for the D. Sc. degree 
was of such hirfi quality that he was ex- 
empted from the usual oral exaninatioo. 


I lm\c fcilbiwcd Willi nclTaatage the excelleat 
precedeiil of iiiv predeceiisorg m geekiog tbe cu-opera- 
tiuu 111 lucii ol light Olid Icaclitig m the provioce by 
utincstiDg tbiiii to tav'iur nir with theii views and 
geiitinieuis, uiiill iini eMiciiulv grateiul tu aseb of 
HIT tiundi as imvr thus .igsistcd me with tiaeibl 
iiiiggigliuiis 1 shall uoli.e tlieiu as well aa t can 
and—nitiuiiit the least deans tu minimise my own 
ir^punsiliility—1 tiri all tin bsttcr foitiiied that lam 
supp'ii ud by till views of uiiiUd behar in what I an) 
going tu sav on soint of the luircul questions asital- 
lug the pubhe mind in tin piovince. 

This lends additional importance to bis 
views, llis cotiimcnts on provincial affairs 
were oiitspriken to a degree. We shall 
make a lew extracts from ms speech which 
directly concern the whole of India. 

Why the I. D. F. Has Failed. 

The Khan Bahadur expressed the view 
that the refusal to confer the King’s 
commissions iu tbe Indian army on Indians 
was the main reason which, along with 
other obvious drawbacks, stood in the 
way «)1 the success of the voluntary Indian 
force to be raised under tbe Indian Defence 
b'orcc Act. 

"It IS n giicTunce of a very long slanding—this of 
the practical cm nsculatum (if the higher classes uf onr 
(icople. It is morally indefensible, politically inekpedi- 
ciit aiid IS at the ruut of much legitimate discoiiteot 
n bicb a »ise Govcruiueiit would do well to remove.'* 

This was said in July. A “Gazette of 
India Extraordinary’’ published in Simla 
on August 20, contained tbe following 
announcement 

The SSecrctary of Slate for India has anoonticed In 
tbe House uf Cuiiimuiis the derision of His Miriesty’s 
Government to remove tbe bar which has hitherto 
precluded the admission of Indians to the commis¬ 
sioned rank in Bis Mgjesty's Army and steps are 
accordingly ' beiai; taken respecting tbe grant of 
commissions to nine Indian Officers beloogiog to 
native Indian land forces who have served in the 
field in the present war and whom the Oovenuaeut 
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of liuiM KcomincodcJ I ir tint hononr tn ncoHnitiun 
of tbar novices Tbiii ti iiue will be notified m the 
London OaiMlt hikI w the hhok Raeetti the; will be 
potted to the IikIkiij arm/ The Secretary of State 
Pad the Com nun nt of India ore diecntmnK the 
meral conditions under which Indians thuuld in 
Htare be elittilile tor (ominmiont la due Lonrie the 
Arm; Council will In c insulted with a view to the 
lairMuition ol a inretnlly considered teheme to 
pinvnlc loi tin selection of candidates and lor train- 
iDfttlitm in iwpoitanl duties which will devolve 
upon till 111 

The “wtrefully considered scheme” will 
have to lie considered very caretnily before 
any opmiun is expressed thereupon. The 
selection mctinly or exclusively oi members 
ot ruling families or other so-called aris¬ 
tocrats will not remove the brand of the 
helot from the lirows of Indians 

Meanwhile we note that the followiiig 
Indian gentlemen in iciognition oi their 
services in the w.ir have been gianted 
Commissions in Ills Majesty's Atiiiv and 
have been gazetted to the India Army with 
efliect from 2r>th August 1917 

These gentlemen have been posted to 
the followtug units of the India Arms 
Captain Zoiawnr Singh, M. C , A D C , 
Ist Duke oi Yorks Own Lancers 

Captain Kanwar Amar Singh, 2nd 
Lancers ( Garner’s lloise ) 

Captain Aga Cussim Saha, 3rd Skinnei'« 
Horse. 

Captain Khun Muhanimed Akbar Khan, 
Ist Brahmans 

Captain Malik Mumta/ MubaniiiiC'I 
^ Khan, ItliCavahy 

Captain Ktinnai I’irtlii Singh, rilh 
Cavaliy. 

Captain Bala Sahib Daplile, 2nd Queen 
Victona's Own Rajput Light liiiantiy 
Lieutenant Raua Jodlia jaiig Bahadur, 
M C. A., D C., Old liraliiiiaiis 

Lieutenant Kuiuvar Sav.ii Siiigliji, 4th 
Pnnee AUait Victoi’s Rajputs 

It appears fiom then names that inoic 
than half of theuibelungto* ruling families” 
or the ■instocraey. 

A Convinced Home Ruler. 

The Klian Bahadur declared himself a 
couvinced Home Ruler in a jiassage winch, 
though worded in a very conciliatory 
manner, has the ring of genuine convic¬ 
tion. It runs as follows 

For yeirv t save the bea of vrh it God hub given 
me to loyal ciMiperation with those m tvhove hand* 
Ptovidenre has pi iced out debtmies, but I feel bound 
to Gonfen that ol late the tuoviction baa been grow¬ 
ing upon me more and more tin while |co-operation 


with the offit laU is good, self-dependence and self- 
relMnce are even better and that' while good Govern¬ 
ment, both as has been euab'iibed m this country 
by our British fellow-sukjectb, is to be appreciated 
and supported, yet Self-Goveriiment for India witbin 
the Empire would be even immeasuiably better and 
should, therefore, be sought after by every constitu¬ 
tional means at our disposal. It is in the fulness of 
this conviction that 1 stand befoie you to-day as an 
avowed Home Kulcr so that the few years that may 
yet be vouchsafed to me by Piovideoce may be devot¬ 
ed tatbe service of my Motheiland. I tear i may 
shoefc the clelit ate sensibilities of a few friends,—for 
whose views 1 liavegieit respect—by declaring mytelf 
at the very outset is a Home Ruler who believes that 
India IS even todiy quite fit for eojoyinga fair 
measure of Self (luvernment—populai contiol over 
hei .ulnimistrative and legislative machinery i at 1 
< iiinot blip It Apirtfrum the fict that the convir 
tiunlliiit come in cntertim is now shtiedbythe 
v ist bulk of eilii ited liiili in > ihrongbiiut the length 
amlbieidthof uui country, tlieic is the .idditional 
mil even iiioie imporlaiit le ison for my putting it in 
the iuiefiimt ol my iildics- nauiely, tint it is the re 
suit of iny life long expcrieni e of public affiirs. Even 
if my new., on this most moment jus question were 
not siiii'-d |,v m> cimntiymcn but, I stood .iloue m 
I Hiding It I would nevei ilivless hue felt bound to 
pirss It on sou, loi is Williiiii Moms happily puts 
It — 

Stand upiiKht, speak thy thought, declare 
1 lie truth thou hast, that all oia) sli.ire 
Be bold, deiUie it everywhere 
They only live who dare 

But wlicii I hnd tbit the dennnd foi Self Govern- 
iiient IS ((hoed Itoin md to end in this country, and 
that ill cl isscs ,ind communities ire united in its in- 
si-tenie as the hist plank in Indian progress, I feel 
rioubl) hticngiliened in asking yon to press it, with 
.ill the e lint sines, .indtntbusiism you may command, 
on thr .itlinlion ol Ills Majesty's^ (lovernment, and 
to sliain evei) n< lie in securing It by constitutional 
inethud- I iio)eit up with the conviction that good 
govtinmcnt t in nesii be a propei substitute for Self- 
Guvuoiiiciit 

Againat BiiraaucracF, Indian mr Almu 

The Khan Bahadur nghtly declared 
htiiiscll against bureaucratic lule, whether 
the bnriauciacy lie alien or Indian. He 
quoted the following lemark of George 
Betnaid Shaw on foreign bureaucracies : 

'Ail deniuiistriliuiis of the viitucs of a foieign 
buieaucrat), though often conclusive, are as useless 
as deiiiunsti itions of the superiority of artificial teetb, 
glass ejes, silver wind pqies and [latent wooden legs 
to the natural products ” 

and observed; 

And heie 1 would like to explain that our fight is 
with the system and not with the holders of the office. 
It IS a mere acciaent at present that by iar much the 
larger number of the members of the Indian Civil 
|8ervice aie Bntish.iand .Irish. Yet, if the whole 
the Indian Civil Service consisted of lodians .and 
indiMS alone, our demand for helf-govenimeat would 
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be qnite u keen and msisient, for we are against 
beiNg micd by a bureaucriity whether native or 
foreign, whether Indian or alien. 

Ow AUagad Unfitnen for Homo Role- 

The armment against Indian Home 
Rnle based on our alleged unfitness ior it 
was thus disposed of by the president of the 
Behar Proyincial Conference 

As a matter of fact, the alleged unhtness of oui 
people has no existence .ipart fium the \nglo.liKlian 
mind which sees what itdesnes to see. It is idle to 
attempt >o argue into tonnction men ui clisses 
whose judgments aie warped by prejudices incidental 
to threatened encroachments on their vested inteiests 
To such 1 can do no better than piesent tiie following 
passage from Macaulaj's famous Essay on Milton — 
“Many Politicians of um time aie m tht habit of 
laying it down is i self-evident pioposition that no 
people ought to be bee till they air ht to use their 
freedom Jbe maxim is woitby of the fool in the 
old story who resolved not to go into the witer till he 
had learnt to swim.” 'if men are to wait for liberty," 
continues Macaulay, “till they have become good and 
wise m slaverv, they miv mdted wait lot evei ’’ 

“See-saw" Principle in Appointments. 

In some provinces memtiers <>i the execu¬ 
tive counal are chosen alternately Irom 
the Hindu and Musalmati communities. 
Mr. Sarfaraz Hnssain Khan strongly 
criticised this method. He said 

I have been too long connected witl out public 
affairsnotto know that m a (ountiy such as ouis 
consideiations of cominun il repre.entatmii lannot be 
brushed aside whether in the public services oi in the 
constitution ot our Iiegislative Councils. At the same 
tune, I feel ceitam that we have reached a stage m 
our political evolution when we should declare that 
so fai,at any rate, as the few veiy high executive ind 
tudirial offices are ronermed, they should be ulfeied 
to thr absolutely best men amongst us without regltd 
to their religiflus persuasion it w,ts no doubt de¬ 
clared by Lord Moiley that he would nut male the 
Executive Councilloiship a seesiw between the 
Indian communities. But such has been the case m 
actual practice, just what Lord Moiiej reprobated 
as a see-saw. If the Government believe that uu one 
sees through this little game of theiis they are very 
greatly mistsken indeed. In this connection I may 
quote an extract from a leading article in a lecent 
issue of the StaUmatt which will speak for itself- 

“When Raja Kishori laill Uoswami retiied, it was 
thought necessary to appoint a Mahuinedan as his 
successor, though Lora Morley bad definitely laid 
down the rule that m this part ot the public service 
the rotation of religions was nut to be taken into 
account" 

As the appointments are made at present, a 
member of the Executive Oonncit must feel that be 
owes his appointment not so much to his personal 
qualifications as to the acadent of his belonging to a 
parttcnlar religtons community. Apart from this 
coesideratton uiete Is the other very gravo objecticw 
to the present practice that the Indian Councillor 


appointed on communal considerations is likely to be 
influenced m bis work by the feeling that he sits there 
as the lepresentative of the particular community to 
which hr belongs and nut as that of (he whole province 
or the (ountry It is, therefore, highly expedient 
that the selection should be made from the most 
qualified Indians available—in the provmce or the 
oonntry as the cast mas be—su that the Indian 
Councillor may be a hro id minded and enlightened 
public man imbued not with loniniiinti but territorial 
patriotism and possessing ihi (untidence of all classes, 
by leasoii of bis knowledge vnd expeiiente of public 
affairs in general 

Negro GradiMtes. 

The Crisis, an titgan ot the Negroes of 
America, writes th.it (lining the current 
year there have liccu graduated from the 
great universities ul the United States of 
America nineteen colored Bachelors of 
Alts and five Masters of Arts. From the 
state universities, which rank lor the most 
part eijually as high, there have come 
thirty-seven llachclors ol Arts, one Master 
and one Doctor of Philosophy. Other 
Northern institutions have sent out twenty- 
one Bachelors ol Aits, making seventy- 
seven Bachelors in all from Nurlhem insti¬ 
tutions. There have come from leading 
colored colleges two hundred twenty-two 
Bachelors and from other colored colleges 
one hundred fifty-six, or three hundred 
seventy-eight in all. i'his makes a grand 
total of tour huiidied filty.five Bachelors 
ot Arts, as compand with .'J.'IS iu 1916, 
231 111 1915 and 230 in 1911 Omissions 
would probably bring the actual number 
of graduates up to at le tst 475 

Women torm a much target proportion 
of these graduates than m any university 
in our country. 

What a Fight for Democracy 
Does Not Mean. 

The Crisis says 

The Allies in this gieat war are fighting for 
Uemorraty ag.iint>t Antoi taev and Militarism 

What IS Uemociacy ^ 

Is It to treat a part of the population as not entitlvd 
to advancement * U it to ini to piovide it with an 
edntation’ Is it to deny it the light to vote or to 
have representation in Parliament or Congress > Is it 
to set It apart in a ghetto, thrie to be herded and 
neglected I Is it to prevent its entmnre into the 
higher branches of government service 7 Is it to 
deny it the right of trial, visiting upon us members 
tortuie and death 7 

Mo, this IS despotism It is the despotism that 
Russia has thrown off Let the United btates 
tiovemment, then, the champion of democrary, at 
once enforce the Fifteenth Amendment, that its man 
of cblor may stand before tiie world as citisens. Else 
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tlut Republic «ill be 1 liugliiDg stock to its 
enemies 

The people anil government ol the 
Dnitol States should actively advocate 
the caus*- of demon aty all over the world 

What General Smut* hleans by Freedom 
and Democracy 

Ltifi intny other -.taUsmen of the 
British htnpire Gencial Smuts has been 
declaring that the present wai is a fight 
foi fietdom and democracj We do not 
know with what mental rcscnation, it 
any, the other politicians may have 
spoken, but nn idea of the icHrvation of 
General Smuts can be loimcd tiom what 
the New York l^\ctuiit' s ii s 

denirdSmut hi-, eyes i(>im lit! 1 ii Vfnu, 
rninpii)it to llii piMhlt, m i t 1 i i niiup 
pnpulition M I tiu u it ii ol tin n,Hsl p r, ilm, y 
the world hIS eve, ,i(i,, ,11 (o, , hit ii tin 

treaty of pci e forliidd u 11 1 lui, m 11 u mini 
of Allien nuivis lUic sp il s Sjitn \r, ,, 
sensitiveness os 11 dll II i,l p i ,, , ii, i,,,,,] ) ( 
ofthe ptoses ot nusi, n imi mill Iuiik ii 
offiiers sini( i a-t Al llieln^mnin iIims (nini 
btukliooi IouIiIk siiiitniii <f 1 m i, mini 
.11J win m (aimin 1 ist Miii i in 111 Kni inn , 5 
bluk soldiii Ion III foi i >i n i i,st mm dm 
double then lui nbti of la I iin, I n li in' Inn li 
Hoops, and is, iptd mto Spin lit., t ly w'an tl i i 
ammunition w is ^one All die I m i|, », t, it m s in i 
nitive siilditis 111 Alii I, him iln npi mi K i 
snppiess iibr'Iions but sc ndiiiy i din 
01 ofteiwive I 1 ts ij,iiiist 111 ( if,,In, 

n M ions, Blip n done i n Ito lust H »ini 1 , ,, 

blicks 


Race Riots in America 

Il Hriiish India Hull ait some IIiki kI 
iiota eveiy year, .iml oic isionalK t ist' 
I lots m the bouthtin pitsil aii Ihisc 
are alleged to coustitute oiu ot „tu dis 
qualihcAtions for Bell Mill \n i,.,u 
this objectioij lu our pun.dil . - lowaiiis 
Home Rule” To the .m ...k, 
therein of suih not. Ill tin Wmi, yn add 
the following account ol the Last st 
Louis Kacx-Kiots m Vmuua from the 
Literary %est of July 11,1917 
Oil the anoiversin of ihi sunnlurt ol a Umom 
^“•"irl'tsollifi.IditrtT aud thi 
purroitot happiness thou«Dds of Amuinn ntBiiV 
wcR fleeing for safetv Irum the StaU of iKam 
lancoJdinU) Missouri Ihcyleft behind thcin nea?h 
‘J"n rmc dead, nearly a butidred 
Is^Mitals, and till blaci enid rums ot mote than 
dmebundrM of the homes of their people Cast si 
Lo^ Hoarded by two thousand militiaiM" 

«am«^ S^VhoWw^ tl 

|(|p0t. Altho the blame, for the toss ol life and property 


IS laid liT many observers at the door of local and 
State officinls, the uuderlyiug cause of the not, the 
press generally egret, was the to&ua of negro labor 
into r> isl St L mis from the isonth 

This iiiigintion as our readers are aseure, it no 
more liked at the South than at the North, Indeed, 
us the New Ti ork hvcmnit San remarki, tlie South 
histiiid (vtiy cspcdiiiit to check it, eo that 'as 
\ irthei II conimumties mob the negroes for coming 
in s, S mtheru eoiniimmtiis mob the employment 
igeiits f ir luduoiiig them to go out ’ Other papers 
ol) irvi til It wlitle the iiolitig at lU beginning was 
dll. ao ei inoinii causes, it developed racial jealonsy 
wliieh kit) wliule,, ik and iiidisermiin tie attacks on 
nigi > men yy e im n, and cbildien 

While lilt puss ol tie eouiitiy mote or less calmly 
eonsid, r till un lei lying rinses of the East St Louis 
I lol s ind discuss the le me niie elleels ot the war, and 
the deyil ipmiiit of I lie hatred in tin lulled States, 
pipers lit II it hind in impiist with the collapse ol 
goyeiiiiiui t III tl 1 Illinois (ity \ci >ss till Mississippi 
Ki cl III SI I < ms Jbe (ilohi riimoctlit denoumes 
thcliilui, to iiiipiess t'l Uwitss and irresponsible 
p nil ipants III the ni > 1 , tint allieis on properl 
III I pels ms vy lull lie ding i >us to tbemselvis 
lhispt|icrl ley s tint hiiuiiis eiily in the aitei 
n oil 1 1 It nisi d ly s ii (me iviiild hive saved 
1 isi SI I lie ill Slit 11 llliiioi iiid Ainerie in 
ei\ill/ III III I II ret >1 1 >1 iiidehb'i shame But 
I I limn dill ill t nnin,; td (I tikiiess to thi aid 

III 1 I) sill hui I I Iniining i igtd nncheiked 

t 11 III IS t I p IS 1 ns I til in lb ignoted ques 

tins I pull 111 1 inn > eiiee ind ol i,,e indsis flity 

ds e„ii k I ill, s 1 ly ol bistind is md caied not 
yyliii imn tie im n li uy tins might bung The 
ills I imiidt (mill 1 till UK l> nil) s ivages 

Sueh ouuiiei tc' tuc most sliameful and 
ibliliiili) N vc/tlulcss the inilipendent 
iDiiuliks when tint iiippcn ate not de- 
ptncii ul the intui 11 Iiuinin tight ot Bclf- 
nile \,(i ilo tlic oppits‘cil ilaiit people 
111 Vniuii i s i\ that they would prefer 
li]) lilt SI tule to the (iotcinment of their 
white fellow eountrymi’i “Non-Brah- 
II’ 111’ oppoi curs ot sdf government in 
the M nil IS Ibcsdtney should take note 
ol this I ut 

Ate the ‘ Noa-Brahmanas” entirely 
opposed to Self-rule ? 

Uc do not ol com sc, man to say that 
‘ Non III ahiuauas ’ all ovtr India are 
opposed to stliiuie, jur that is not a 
fact Nor is, It tiuc that the “Non-Brah- 
niautis" of the Madr ts Presidency, wheie 
the cxpttssion and the movement origi- 
n itul, tile m genital opposed to self-rule. 
There art a good many who have not 
joined this movement. And among the 
adheients of the movement themselves 
there ate many who advocate a measure 
ol self tule which the great bulk of the 
Moderates would, a few years ago, have 
considered not unsatisfactory. Three reso- 
luttoni passed at the recent “NoB-Brah. 
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mana” conTerence at Coimbatore will 
illustrate our temaik. They ran as 
follows 

While this Confeience is ronvmced thatihr coundy 
IS not at present iipe lor complete Home Rule, it is 
of opinion that a liberal instalment of political lefnrms 
in all stages of Uoveinment is neressaiy so as to make 
the Guvemment rooie re,pon&ible to the people of 
India, than at ptesent, and to enable the people to 
gam expeiience in the methods of Self Goieinincnt 
and would suggest the following as a safe minimum 
for gianting is soon as the mat is over —‘ The legis 
lative counc's, both imperial and piovimiil, should 
be enlaiged so as to contain a substinliil inijonty 
of elected membeis, prosision being made foi the dui 
leptesentation of all communities and intuests m the 
constitution of electoral iieis Pros isioii should he 
made fur the rcpieseutalion of eidi disti ct by u iei't 
one number In the impeinland proviiuiiKovein 
■nents the depiitnients ul lo al stU-govciiiment, tdu- 
cition, smuation, a^rKultuie, coopciition uid le 
gistiation should Ii« plated entirely undci tlu (ontiol 
ol non otfiiial membets of the legistitive toumiis, the 
admiiiisliatise cuntiol of these depiitincnts being 
placed mindiin hands with i view topluc these 
departments under the exceutue eonliol of non olht i il 
Diembeis m tl e neat future ’ 

Ihis tunleieme is of opinion tint (lOieinmenl 
should, hefoie pissing fin d oidcis on the icfuinnto 
be muodured aftet the ivii,gi\e in opptiiunl) to lh( 
people to espiess then views by publishin ' then pro 
posals 

Ibis Confcieiico is nf t pinion that in any si In me 
ofimpeiial leionsliudiun iftei the wii, India shall 
he accepted as an equal piilnei with the self guiein 
ing colonics 

The Term "NonsBrehmaDa" 

The term “Non-Uifiliniana’’ hns not 
been hepptly chonn It is too wide. It 
may mean a Musalimin, a Lhiistiaii, a 
I’aisi, a European, nu Anieiican, i Me^to, 
etc., tor none of them me Itniimnns Nay, 
it may mean a bon, an ekph.mt, a horse, 
a dove, a rhinoceros, n hippoi otamus, a 
flamingo, a crocodile, A-c , lot none of 
these creatures are Urahmtiis One 
may even go so far as to speak of a 
mango tree or a pitte of stone ns a 
“Non-Brahmana” ; for cct tainly they arc 
not Brahmins. Of course, by “Non-Uiah- 
mana” is meant a Non-Biahmin Ilindii, 
but standing alone it does not necessarily 
convey that meaning, liven it it did, its 
use would be objectionable. For it sug¬ 
gests that there is an innate and inherent 
dtfierence between the natures, and opposi¬ 
tion between theintercsts, of Brahmins and 
men oi other Hindu castes. That is not 
true. Nor is it true, except in the Madras 
Presidency, that the Brahmins are the 
most advanced eummunity among Hindus. 
For, in literacy, material prosperity and 


social influence the Kayasthas all over 
not them India are not inferior to the 
Brahmins; nor are the Baidyaa in Bengal 
interior. 

A negative desenplion is in itself ob¬ 
jectionable Among lliiidns various castes 
are noted lor their achievements, inteilcc- 
tnal and moral sl'inding and skill in 
various arts. A Kshatnya can rightly 
associate with his casti name God-vision,* 
valour m war, statcciaft, tVe Why should 
he describe himseli us licing not a Brah¬ 
min ^ V\hat gloiy is theic tu that des- 
ciiptiou ^ Ami what good purpose is 
served therebyf Simil iil> the oitiei castes 
have some just c.iusc of piule or other. 
Even those castes which occupy the lowest 
place in the lliiuiu social scale, have been 
indispensably necessity iot the existence 
of socictj And the tact that they have 
suivivcd and multiphcil m spite of in¬ 
human socul tyiannv is itscU a proof of 
then vitality and staiinna. 

Lastly the tetni is ohjectionable in tliat 
ituisinnulcs that Biahmins alone are 
ca clc-i uldcti and t\clti<-ive unci that they 
alone arv social tjt ints VVheu is the fact 
IS that all Hindu castes arc caste-ridden 
and all doiniucci ovci the castes which 
aie wtongly considered untouchable. We 
do not mc.m to S.IV that every high caste 
Hindu IS a social tyrant What we mean 
IS that the system tc nils such tyiauny, and 
many actually arc tyiauts, 'iiid large num- 
bcis of the “iNou-Brahiuanas” ate lucluded 
among them. 

It is cuiious th.it ttie piomotcrs of the 
“Non Bi.ihm lua” movement oi Madras 
do not stronglv denounce and try to pot 
auind lo the csclusivcness, toucb-mc-sot- 
ism, luoiiopohsiu .ind arrogance of the 
"govcining caste” in India and their pro¬ 
teges the Tunisians. 

We are far Freedom and Piogreu AU 
Round 

W'c have repeatedly tned to show that 
India ought to have self-rule in spite of 
her many injuuous social customs, super¬ 
stitions, racial divisions, liackwardness 
in education and industries, &c. It must not 
be supposed on tliat account that we are 
apuluf^sts of any kind of social tyranny, 
fire. Ui course, no regular reader of this 
Review is likely to make such a mistake, 
but still theie is no harm in tKjng explicit. 

* For tliepdocipat Vputi»h» 4 $ wcM of Kihatriya 
sntbonbtp. 
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We want freedom and prof^ress in all direc- 
tions, religions, social, political, education¬ 
al, industrial, &c. Wr want freedom and 
autonomy for the human soul in all 
■pfarres of human thought and activity. 
Those who would defer our attainment 
of political freedom till we have achieved 
social, economic or any other kind of free¬ 
dom, have to show, first, how political 
dependence can create a more favourable 
environment for social or other kind of 
freedom than political self-rule, secondly, 
bow political self-rule would be more detri¬ 
mental to the cause of social or oL^r kind 
of freedom than political tutelage, and 
thirdly, how without political power it 
would be easy to make educational, social, 
economic, or any other kind of progress. 
This our opponents have not done, and, 
we think, cannot do. Any kind of freedom 
or progress makes for every other kind of 
progress or freedom. 

Would Home Rule Increase Social 
Tyranny? 

Some persons argue that Home Rule 
would increase social tyranny over the 
“depressed” castes. We do not think it 
would. Whatever it may mean in some 
particular areas, taking India as a whole, 
Rome Rule would not mean the rule of any 
particular tyrannical caste, but of the elect 
of the Hindus, Mussalmans, Christians, 
Sikhs, Buddhists, I’arsis, Jainas, fee., and 
a majority of such men, many of them 
belonging to sects favouring social demo- 
ctacy, would not be likely to favour or 
connive at any kind of tyranny, social or 
of any other description. Those who pro¬ 
fess to admire Anglo-Indian dominance 
cannot deny that various kinds of social 
tyranny exist inspite of this domi¬ 
nance, because it is beyond its power to 
check, and that there are many kinds of 
suppression and highhandedness which 
are directly or indirectly due to this 
dominance. Moreover, as Home Rule 
does not mean independence, it would not 
mean the disappearance of the influenee 
of British rule, British traditions, and 
British literature in so far as they tend to 
curb and destroy social tyranny. 

Eumpla of Indian States. 

i* ? passage in Mr. V. P. 
Madbava Kao's presidential address at the 
Madras Provincial Conference, 1917. 
whidi baa its tesson for those who say 


that in India under Home Rulepolitica 
power and ofBce would be a monopoly o: 
the Brahmins or any other section of thi 
l^ndian community. This passage is to bt 
found among our “Notes" in the last 
June number. It shows that in Travancote 
the most caste-ridden State in India, an 
appreciable number of “untouchable” 
men has been elected members of the 
Popular Assembly. There is no reason to 
Suppose that British India under Home 
Rule would be under worse social condi¬ 
tions than any Indian State. 

In British India nothing remarkable 
has been done specially lor the benefit of 
the depressed or untouchable classes. 
But in some Indian States, Baroda, for 
sample, special attention has been nnifi 
to their needs. In that State the Aatyaja 
or depressed classes number 1,74,289. 
In 1915-16 there were 2C2 separate schools 
lor Antyaja children. Of these 247 were 
tor boys and 5 for girls. 1 he total number 
ol children attending these schools was 
11,224 (10,872 boys and 352 girls) 
Besides these, 7,131 children of the 
Antyaja classes were receiving their 
education in other primary schools. Thus 
the total number of Antyaja children in 
schools 18 18,335, or more than lOj per 
wnt. of their population. Can BnUsh 
India show anything like this ? School 
requisites and books are given free by the 
Baroda Government to these children 
(and, of course, they do not have to pay 
any tuition fee), and scholarships of an 
aggregate amount of Rs. 122 p.m. were 
awarded in the principal Aatyaja schools 
to students m higher standards. Eight 
scholarships of Rs. 5 each are given to 
students studying in 4th, 5th and 6th 
standard classes of the Baroda High 
bchool. In the Training College, alow 
with high class Hindus, 15 Anty^ 
scholars received training as a prepara- 
taon for teachership in Aatyaja schools. 
The Antyaja Hostel at Baroda accom¬ 
modated 42 children (34 boys abd 8 girls), 
while the one at Pattan bad 27. There 
are, besides, special boarding schools 
for forest tribes. The Garoda School is 
a unique institution, founded with a 
to teaching Sanskrit to the sons of 
the Garoda or priestly class of the 
Aatya/ss and initiate them info the 
proper performance of religious rites and 
ceremonies. 

Some men who are or profess to be 
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social nfomurs are opposed to the Home 
Rale or self-rale movement. They hare 
no dottbt noted that Indore has a Civil 
Marriage Act which is in some respects 
superior to Act 111 of 1872 of British 
India: also that the Baroda Caste Usages 
Bill, directed against social tyranny, can¬ 
not be matched in British India. Ortho¬ 
dox Hindus do not like such social legisla- 
tion; but those of them who oppose Home 
Rule do not do so on the alleged ground 
that it would favour social tyranny. Of 
coarse, all Indian States are not like 
Baroda or Indore; but our illustrations 
are meant only to show that British 
India under Home Rule may be like some 
advanced Indian States and, therefore, 
it need not necessarily be a social hell for 
the backward classes. 

Pacts in support of our position may 
be cited even from some States which arc 
small and not much known. For instance, 
the junior Dewas State in Central India 
has a population of only 63,015. In the 
Report of the working of the I’anchayats 
in this state for the year 1914-15 we find 
It stated that the total number of village 
panchayats was 73 and that of the 
Famhasot village elders, 531. Of these 
men 186 were Rajputs, 45 Mahajans, 19 
Jats, 7i Kumawats, 3 Kalals, 1 Black¬ 
smith, 3 Sonars, 1 Teh, 42 Knlmis, 8 
Nandwanas, 4 Malis, 1 Dhobi, 3 Gowlis, 
24 Musalmans, 32 Khatis, 12 Rawats, 
4 Boboras, 8 Anjanas, 3 Purbhias, 2 Hhats, 
1 Kumar, 1 Kosta, 48 Brahmins, ^Gujars, 
1 Kir, 4 Minas, 3 Xaiks, 1 1‘injara, 7 
Gadris, 3 Sutars, 3 Kaseras and 2 Balais. 
"It will thus be apparent that men from 
all castes [ including "untouchables’’ ] and 
classes have secured a place on the 
Panchayat Board.’’ 

Lord Itlington Speaking to Students. 

After the announcement made by Mr. 
Montagu, the new Indian Secretary of 
State, It is not necessary to comment on 
Lord Islington’s pronouncement on the 
subject of Indian political reforms. But it 
ought to be noted that what he said was 
addressed to the students at the Oxford 
summer meeting. All over India bureau* 
crats are against students (even college 
students and post-graduate students) 
listening to political speeches. In some 
provinces there ate circulars actually pro* 
nibitiug students from attending poHtical 
meeting As it was a summer meeting 


which Lord Islington addressed, the 
audience may have conwsted only of post¬ 
graduate students, or there may have been 
also some under-graduates who stayed on 
during the vacation in order to be able to 
pursue some favorite or necessary study. 
Supposing that the students addressM 
were all graduates, we may demand that all 
our university law students, u a. and K.8C. 
and more advanced students, and medical 
and engineering students who are gradu¬ 
ates should not be required to shun poli¬ 
tical meetings. In fact, some 500 lauf 
students of Bombay have memorialised 
the Governor that, as they have the right 
to vote for the election of municipal coun¬ 
cillors and Fellows of the University and 
are therefore eonsidcrcfl responsible citizens 
able to judge for themselves, they should 
not be required to obey the circular which 
tells students not to attend political meet¬ 
ings 

Students and Ptditics. 

Our position is this. Even if British 
students were precluded from attending 
political meetings aud having anything to 
do with politics, our students ought to 
have opportunities of acquiring knowledge 
of contemporary politics. Those who have 
to win CIVIC rights ought certainly to 
know as much of politics and have as 
much political ardour us those who already 
possess civic rights. I'trliaps this is an 
understatement We ought rather to say 
that, as the winning and preserving of 
CIVIC rights require greater political know¬ 
ledge and enthusiasm than what are 
needed lor merely preserving the dvic 
freedom won long ago, our youngmen 
ought to be placed in cirpamstances 
favorable to the acquisition of such know¬ 
ledge and the development of such entbu- 
siasm. If the reading of prescribed text¬ 
books ought not to be so absorbing a task 
as to prevent students from taking part 
in manly games and other forms of phy¬ 
sical exercise, they should certainly also 
be able to spare time for listening to such 
speeches as may help in making them good 
citizens. Youth is the time for the growth 
of enthusiasm for anything. 

Lord Sydenham on Lord Islmgton’s 
Speech. 

We cannot but laugh at the ^xe and 
gloomy looks with which Lord Sydenham J 
professes to regard mimh of Lord 
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IslinBlon's address "with grave misgiving.” 
One fold makes a prononncement which is 
almost valueless liom our point of view. 
But u)) starts anotl.tr loid and sajs, "My 
dear l>i other, don’t jou propose such 
catastrophic changes, such revolutionary 
trloims, which louhode nothing but 
aiiiirrhy." This may be meant to inhancc 
till \ ahie ol the first luid’s proposals, hut 
wc .lie not dtccivcd ; wc know the signifi¬ 
cance of such stage n.anagcmtnt. In tlic 
street auctions in our cilus the auctioneers 
havetheir associates who make high Inds 
in order to induce the unwary passcis-by 
to hid higher. In the wel'-kriown bangle 
trick, one man pretends to have picked 
up a genuine gold bangle, though it is a 
gilt trinket. Imnudiatcly an accomplice 
tnnia uji, pretending to be a stranger, 
and asks that the oni.inient may be made 
over to him foi a fair price. A guileless 
way hirer may be taken in by the luck and 
may buy a worlbltss brass trinket at 
the price ot gold. U1 couisc, the noble 
lords are not shaipcrs like the men in the 
illustrations given above Ilut neither 
are we such simpletons as to be deceived 
by the theatrical attitudinizing and posing 
of politicians. 

Lord 8 } (lenham Sava, wiili spread alaim has lacn 
Cftuned aniona Ihonphthd Iiitlwius hy d.iiiHnds ot 
ludiitn Maxiinalisls tuvulviiip iisbuiiiptiun oi all 
loliltCcll nov er hy a little uh^iirylu 'ihi pmlihm 
III us IS liisllr to hienk up tiu most highly .i luicihs 
edaisipni il iiiivernnient ih.it (\ei esisUd Seeiuidlr, 
tuensuiethat the ical mt scctionni opinion ^hall 
bate lull cipreMiKiii nud Hint \tr shall not he lUpiivid 
ol'he connerls oi Indians nhii are ttiiikini; to imild 
iin the couutry and pioniolc soriiil ehanpes wIiilIi 
alone enn make natmubood possible The weakening 
of the Uritiih in India » ould lend to must disntti mis 
anarchv We cannot divmt i)ursi.lvcs uiourdntt m 
reriionubihty towards the tiisl niassts of Inihatthosi 
wellarc must be our oul> cdiini If Ibe lenhtics of tin. 
litnatioii aie ignuttd or mi-uiunihioud daiieers .lu 
certain. 

Wlu» arc these "thoughtful Indians” of 
Lord Sydenham ? Does tliis old fogey mean 
to say tlint Dadabhai Nnoroji, who 
originated the idea of Home Rule and was 
a staunch Home Ruler to his dying dav, 
was not a thoughtful Indian ? It would 
lie sheer impudence even to suggest this. 
Let Lord Sydenham name bis "thought¬ 
ful Indians", and we undertake to name 
a far larger number of far more thougbfnl 
Indians who are in favour oi Indian self- 
nle, including some men who are known 
tad respected throughout the civilised 
vgQfId for their worth and work. We do 
opt igy that those Indians who are not 


in favour of self-rule are not thoughtful. 
They may be, and many of them are. 
What wei'ontend is that they are not the 
only thoughtful men in the country; 
nor arc they most thoughtful, or tlie 
majority of thoughtful Indians. The loid 
calls us Maximalists! As if abuse wnc 
any aigument. lie speaks of the 
assumption of all political power hy 
a little oligarchy. It is*not true that 
flonic Rule would mean the mouopn 
ly (i power by a small exclnsiee 
group of mem; ie would mean the manage¬ 
ment of the affaits of the country liy 
capable men drawn fretm the differen’r 
rnecs, sects and castes inhabiting India 
Anel with the progress of education (which 
Home Rule will accelerate and_ ettsuie) 
iveii the most backward communities will 
come to participate in the control of 
a IT,ms. This guulual ecjualising of the 
distrilnitiou of power is still in progress 
even in Jingland. But supposing what 
the l.ird says is a true prophecy, let us 
ex'iimtie the present state oi things anel 
comp.sre it with lore! Sydenhaiu’s 
forie-ast At present the .Anglo-Indian (e>kl 
style) hnrc.'iuereicy are a real, close anel 
exclusive oligarchy. Entrance into this 
ehanueel circle does not depend on charac¬ 
ter and capacity, but on race and complex¬ 
ion. And this oligarchy consists ol 
fortign birds cif passage whose main 
inteiest in life lies in a distant country, to 
which they retire with their hoards aud 
their experience. If this oligarchy were 
lepk'ieed hy an Indian eiiigarchy, the latter 
would iieit be a close preserve for any 
IKirtieular race, sect or caste. Men 
belemging to any Indian community 
woiikl be jible to become members 
ed this oligarchy by their capacity, 
character and jmhlic spirit. And the 
eeemoiiiie and meiral gain would be im- 
mensee. Salaries and pensions would for 
the most part remain and fructify in the 
country; aud the knowledge of affairs, 
mature judgment and experience of our 
public servants would still be of use to us 
after their retiicment Iroin public serviex. 
All this gain would accrue even on the sup¬ 
position that Indian Home Rule woum 
mean an Indian oligarchy. But, as we 
have said and shown above, it would not 
mean an oligarchy. The Indian oligarchy 
may possibly bungle ; but their bungling 
would not create a worse hell than that 
produced in Mesopotamia by the foicign 
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offidalt. Lord Sy denhMB triet to frighten 
his eonntTTnwo and pombly gmble 
Indians abo anth the prosimt of an 
Indian oligardtj; bat it does not frighten 
os. Does be not know that sagacions 
patriots in all countries, if offered a cbdce 
oetween a foreign and an indiKnoni 
oligarchy, would at once choose the latter? 
Why, if thCT were told to chooK even 
between fotdgn despotism and indigenous 
despotism, they would vote for Ihe 
latter Lord Sydenham perhaps knows 
the poem in which the feelings of the 
writer find expression in some such words 
as “our tyrants then were our own 
countrymen.” The reason for this pre¬ 
ference does not lie in the greater sweet¬ 
ness or bearabihty of native despotism. 
It lies in the fact that indigenous despot¬ 
ism is an obstacle to pro^ss easier to 
“negotiate” than foreign despotism. Look 
atthehistonofjapan, China and Russia 
for proof. It is certain that if Jap^, 
China or Russia were under a ioreign 
Western despotism, they would not have 
had constitutional government as early as 
they have. 

what is the “real” opinion as opposed 
to the “sectional”, and how does Lord 
Sydenham propose to get it ? In a pre- 
ponderatingly illiterate country without 
the franchise the opinion of the majority 
of educated men must be considers the 
real opioion ; and even in countries which 
are almost nnrretsally^ literate and enjoy 
the franchise, the opinion of the party in 
power is at best a sectional opinion. Some¬ 
thing like the real opinion might be 
attempted to be obtained if theie were 
universal suffrage. Let Lord Sydenham 
work for universal suffrage in India and 
then talk of real opinion. Under present 
ctrcumstances to try to disparage the 
opinion of the majority of articulate edu¬ 
cated men as being sectional and not 
real is merely to play with words It is 
hnmbngisffl and quackery, not statesman¬ 
ship. 

Lord Sydenham innnuates that all 
or jaoBt advocates of “soda! changes 
which alonecan makenationbood possible” 
or, in other words, social rrformers, are 
not in favour of the measure of rriorm 
demanded in the joint note prepared by 
the Congress and the Mostem Lel^ne. 
That is not so. Among the adherents 
and workers of tlw Congress and tiw Mos¬ 
lem League there is a considerabie number 


af earnest social refonsen. There is no 
opporition or hcompatibUif^' between 
political and social freedom and progrew, 
rather the two are interdepadent. If ua 
social reformer thinks there is such opposL 
tion,'hiB intelligence and knowledfm ^ 
sodal dynamics and development cannot 
be praisra. 

“The weakeiungof the lUitish in India 
would lead to moat disastrous anarchy.’’ 
Is there disastrous anarchy in the Indnui 
States ? A self-ruling India within the 
British Empire cannot be in a worse 
condition than these States. And should 
there be such disastrous anarchy, Britishers 
need not pity iia, we must be pre¬ 
pared to take the risk. Mo “earthly 
providence” can or ought to ward 
off disaster from the heads of the 
incapable. They ought to be prepared to 
be wiped off the face of the earth. In 
reality it is not pitv lor us which keeps the 
British autocrats and exploiters here, but 
self-interest 

Bntish bureaucrats always talk as il 
they alone were responsilile for the welfare 
of the masses. The real fact is, it is the 
peoole of India who are responsible for 
their own welfare. True, the educated 
classes are not the whole of the people, hut 
they are a pat t of the people. They have, 
therefore, no right to prevent even a part 
of the people from assuming responsibility 
for the welfare of the entire mass of the 
population of India , rather is it the duty 
of England to bring home to us this respon¬ 
sibility and call upon us to shoulder it. 
This talk of responsibility on the part 
of the bureaucrats is only a mark for keep¬ 
ing intact the monopoly of power and pelf. 
The welfare of the masses of India has never 
been the only or even the main object of 
the officials If it were, there would not 
have been the appalling mass of ignorance, 
disease and starvation or semi-starvation 
that there is in India. As Lord Sydenham 
soys that it “must lie our only object” 
may we expect his official countrymen 
here to take the hint 

ASideidal Suggestioa. 

At one of the sittings of the recent edu¬ 
cational conference held at Simla to diams 
the questions of the medium of bstraetioo, 
the age and stage when students ouf^t to 
begin to learn BngUrii, the SMtbod of 
teaching Bnj^ish in secondary spools, etc, 
Eai Bahadur Pumasanda Chatteiji, a 
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Bengali insr^tor of schools, is reported to 
have said that English “shonld be tanght 
well and for this there should be a 
l^ropean headmaster in each high school 
and European lady teachers for the top 
dasses. To meet the increased financial 
demands he proposed increasing the fee 
rat's, a step which would not be difficult 
to take." Let us first consider the practi¬ 
cality and financial aspect of the sugges¬ 
tion 

When the Rai Bahadur speaks of "each 
high school," we presume he means each 
Goremment high school; for it is utterly 
impossible for aided or unaided high 
schools to entertain the services of English 
headmasters or English lady teachers. 
We also presume that he uses the word 
“European" not in the railway sense of 
a pantalooned and hatted person, but 
in the sense of pure British or English. 
What class of men does he propose to get 
out for headmastership ? Not a worse 
class, we hope, than the majority of 
those who have in recent years been re¬ 
cruited for the Imperial Educational 
Service; for a worse class will not do. 
Now, what sort of men have been recently 
obtained for the I. E. S. ? The Education 
Member of the Government of India placed 
before the Imperial Legislative Council 
(8th September 1914) a return showing 
that in the two years ending with that 
date 46 members had lieen added to the 
1. E. S., out of whom only 81 were Oxford 
or Cambridge graduates, and that ont of 
these 81, only 


8 were First Class Honours men 
12 „ Second „ „ 

8 „ Third ,, „ 

1 was a Fourth „ „ man 


and 4 were ordinary "Poll” B. A. ’S,— 
while the other 15 recruits were mostly 
graduates of the Irish, Welsh or provincial 
universities. We are sure many, though 
not all, of these men speak the English 
langnan with the accent and tone of 
cultured Eag^lisbmen; it would be an 
advantage to learn to pronounce and 
speak Gnglisb under their guidance and 
by imitating them. It is only in English 
pronunciation and conversation that 
Englishmen can be expected naturally to 
be superior to Indians. In every other 
reaped Indian teachers may be equal or 
! superior to English teachers. We doubt 
if even all first class Oxford and Cambridge 


honours men know more of Engdiah litera¬ 
ture and can teimh it better than our best 
M. A.’s. in English. We have not in our 
experience found European professors of 
English in our colleges geaemlly superior 
to the best Indian professors of English, 
^ngali high schools have not had 
European headmasters in recent years. 
Bengal, therefore, does not know by actual 
pi^ctical experience the comparative worth 
of European and Indian headmasters; the 
Ignited Provinces know. Our 13 years' 
residence and educational experience there 
did not lead us to think that European 
headmasters were geoerally snperior 
to Indian headmasters even as 
teachers of English. Under the 
circumstances, is it worth the cost to 
pay extravagant salaries to ordinary 
British graduates simply to hear English 
pronounced and spoken with the native 
accent’ We trow not. For answering 
this question it is necessary also to con¬ 
sider the true end of education, which we 
propose to do shortly. Supposing it 
would be a proper use of money to pay 
ordinary British graduates lavuhly to 
hear the salvation-bringing English tone 
and accent, how is the money to be 
obtained ’ Kai Bahadur Pumananda Babn 
says, by increasing the fee-rates. Agreed. 
The fee-rates, we suppose, cannot be 
higher in Government high schools than 
in the Calcutta Presidency Colkge. Presi¬ 
dency College is not stafied wholly or 
mainly with British graduates. Yet in 
spite of its high fees. Government had 
to spend Rs. 235-5-7 per student from 
public revenues in 1915-16 for this college. 
In the same year Government spent omy 
about Rs. 18 per student in its high 
schools. There is a great diflerence 
between Rs. 235 and Rs. 18. Of course 
one European .headmaster and three or 
four European lady teachers per school 
with starvation wages for the Indian 
teachers would not mean so much expendi¬ 
ture for each high school as that incurred 
for Presidency Colleg^. But it would cer¬ 
tainly mean greatly increased expenditure 
from provinaal revenues for all the high 
schools, amounting to many lakhs, in 
addition to what may be obtained from 
the increased fees. Would Government be 
prepared to incur this additional expendi¬ 
ture 7 Snpporing it would be, is the em¬ 
ployment of Buropedn headmasters and 
lady teachers the best possible nseofthe 
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money in this conntry where only 6 per 
cent, of the people can read and write ? 
Every person, every family from whose 
labour Government derives its revenues, 
has a right to be educated. The first 
charge on any fresh education grant ought 
to be the expenditure incurred for the 
spread of education among the masses, 
not for providing the luxury of European 
headmasters and lady teachers for the scyis 
of the well-to-do. The Rai Bahadur pro¬ 
poses to increase the fees. As he is an 
inspector of $c/ioo/s, he certainly knows 
of rich civilised countries where the ele¬ 
mentary and secondary public schools 
impart free education to the ehiMrcn of 
rich and poor alike. Should poor India 
follow the example of those countries, or 
should she make the cost of education such 
as to place it beyond the reach of the 
poor ? 

L#et us now consider whether the em¬ 
ployment of English hendma«tets and lady 
teachers in our schools would serve the 
true ends of education, lii savage lands 
where indigenous talent is not available, 
foreign talent must be used. But in India 
we have plenty of competent men to teach 
in our schools all the subjects taught there. 
It is not therefore an unavoidable necessity 
to employ European headmasters, icc. 
The true end of education is to informa 
child’s mind, train it to observe and draw 
conclusions, help the growth of its person¬ 
ality, &c. What is it in all this which is 
beyond the power of good Indian 
teachers ? Knowledge may be imparted 
by Indian teachers, they may teach how 
to observe and judge, and they may also 
help in the growth of the personality of the 
student. 

Whatever our ancestors may or may 
not have been in ancient times, the spirit 
of frMdom, the assertion of each man's 
individuality, the full expression in word 
and deed of each man's personality,—these 
have characterised England and some 
other Western countries to a far greater 
extent than they characterise India even 
now. The teaching of and association 
with European teachers ought to inspire 
our students with love of liberty and an 
nnquenchable desire for self-assertion and 
the full expression in word and deed of 
their personality. But unfortunately not 
only do our English teachers not cone^- 
oniuy and direct^ help in the full growth 
of tM personality of tmr Indian students, 


but, ou the contrary, their presence and 
infiuence t^nd to suppress and stifle the 
desire for lilierty and other characteristics 
of the West. We must, therefore, nnhesi- 
tatingly condemn the Kai Bahadur’s 
suggestion, which is one of the recontmen- 
dations of the committee appointed to 
ascertain and advise how the “Imperial 
Idea’’ may be inculcated and fostered in 
schools and colleges in Burma. It will 
be welcomed by “Impeiialists’’, because 
European headmasters can better try to 
produce the type of character befitting 
a subject race than Indian headmasters, 
by suppressing and stifling all that goes 
against ‘‘Im^riHl’’ domination. They 
can also lielter supplement the efforts of 
tiic C. 1. D. to keep India “loyal”. And 
they may, according to the Curzonian 
idea, form the ianrth line of defence of the 
British Empire. The other three lines of 
defence were once thus described by the 
Imlmti Dmtv News (July 2:S, 1914) 

“(Indfr the Ciii/on iCKimc tin new (European) 
piiiii.ssoi'i are diusen to form the third hue of 
definieof tndi t behind tbi Uiitish aimy and the 

Biitish iivif kLiviu Ihcv ate Ghoeen.mainly, 

we liar, as a pohUal thin black line tipped with 
stctl—steel |>ens .This sitpremelir silly idea wae 
that ot Lind Cutzon alone he did it. It wae bated 
on the picvaleiit idea that no Indian could be loyal 
or should be given the chance ot teaching dialoyalty, 
which It was supposed they were one and all 
engaged in doing the idea was almost comic, 
because iii ram is tbc net spread in front of the 
fowler, and it stands to leasou that no body of 
self icspirting young men altogctliei approve of being 
politically led ” 

Government may employ European 
headmasters and European lady teachers 
for Indian high schools. But our boys may 
after all wonder why, though India has 
produced men fit to fraternise with the 
woild’s ptomineiit personalities in religion, 
literatuic, science, art, philosophy and 
history, she has not protluccd headmasters 
or has all of !i sudden ceased to produce 
them And if a school can afford to have 
British teachers of English, why must they 
necessarily he /leadmasters ? Is it to teach 
the Native his place from infancy, so 
that when he grows up—not to manhood, 
but—to adult nativehood he may not have 
any sense of national dignity left to be 
wounded ? 

Mr. Gokliale’s Scheme. 

After some adroit, though unsuccessful, 
stage-management, the Aga Khan publish¬ 
ed a scheme of self-govemaient whicii Mr. 
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Q. K. Gokhale dratted two days before his 
death. The Aga Khan said that it was 
entxnsted to him by the author for pub- 
Hcation at some opportune moment. And 
he chose such a moment as enabled him, 
we ho]K.‘ unconsciously, to play into 
the hands of our opponents; for they, 
while not fuliv accepting Mr. Gokhak’s 
scheme, have been using it to condemn the 
Congtcss-Moslem-League scheme. 

As many other persons besides the Aga 
Khan had seen and possessed copies ot Mr. 
Gokhale’s draft, he need not have given 
himself the airs of the sole executor of Mr. 
Gokhalc’s political last will and testa¬ 
ment. 

We reB|)eelcd and still respect the sin¬ 
cere and devoted patriotism oi Mr. 
Gokhalc. Wc admire his statesmanship. 
But we never swore by lum nor by any 
other lending Indian We gave him our 
whole-hearted support, when he deserved 
it, and criticised him ns thoroughly when 
he went wrong. With all his devotion and 
statesmanship, he never was, nor was lit 
to the non-official political dictator of 
India. Wfien be voted for a repressive 
Press Act atong with some other panicky 
and weak-kiu‘ed councillors, all the im¬ 
portant Indian papers condemned him. It 
cannot, therefore, be said that in whatever 
he did or said be was infallifile, or wiser 
than all our other lenders combined. There¬ 
fore even if Mr Goklinic had drafted and 
revised a scheme of stlf-government in a 
sound state of body and hit tt tor the 
peojik, we would have judged it on its 
merits. Bui he drafted it tor a high official 
in order to show bun what measure oi self- 

g overnment if granted of their own aecord 
y tlie Government would eoneiliate the 
people, niiJ he left some points open for 
torlWr consideration III eoiisullntion with 
friends, but died beloro stub con'-ultabon. 
Therefore, the scheme does not represent 
I his idea oi whatthe piople’s demaad ought 
to be. 

Two eventful years hare passed since 
his death. Not to speak of great world- 
events, these years nave seen the rap¬ 
prochement between the leit and right 
wings of the Congress party wmch 
parted company at Surat; they hove seen 
the rapprochement between the Congress 
and the Moslem League. We need not 
'enamerate the world-events which bare 
ooaanened the leading statesmen of the 
aElea oations to demre again and again 


that they are fighting for dmocnicy aiM 
the emancipatioa of mankind. In his 
great speech before the American Luncheon 
Club in London, Mr. Lloyd George 
declared : 

“rhere are tunes in history when this world spins 
so leisurely along its destined coarse that it seems 
fur renlunes to be at a stand-stili. There arc also 
times when it rushes atong at a giddy pace covering 
the track oi centuries in a year. These ate such 
timis .Sk weeks ag> Russia was an antoerocy. 
She IS now one ol the most advanced democracies 
m the WHiId.” (Cheers.) 

li Mr. Gokliale had lived through these 
stirring times and been living now, it is 
reasonable to think that he would have 
joined with his fellow-patriots in demand¬ 
ing the measure of self-government which 
is embodied in the scheme prepared jointly 
by the Congicss and Moslem League. 

Protests agabst Internments. 

There is one painful feature of our public 
hie which compels us to sneak out. Numer¬ 
ous public meetings have iieen held all over 
India (though not many in Bengal and the 
i’unjab) protesting againsl the internment 
of Mrs. .Annie Besant and two of her co¬ 
workers, and demanding their release. 
Verv many moie ought to be held. If a 
hundred times as many had been held as 
have been actually held, they wouW have 
been none too many. For to deprive any 
person ot liberty without public trial and 
proof of guilt is a grievous wrong and a 
grave offence against the spirit of freedom 
and democraci, for which the allies are 
professedly fighting. 

But it has pained ns to find that not a 
single meeting has been held anywhere to 
protest ag.ainst the internment of hundreds 
ot (KTSons in Bengal and to demand their 
release. The lot of these persons is far 
harder than that of Mrs. Besant and her 
eo-workers. Since the internment of Mrs. 
Besant and her associates numerous pro¬ 
test meetings have been held. At none of 
these, as far as wc have been able to 
notice, was there any lesolntion passed 
expressing even pity for the lot of the 
interned persons unknown to fame. After 
the pubbeation of Mr. Montagu’s an¬ 
nouncement in the House of Commoi^ 
many papers have said that as a prelimin¬ 
ary conciliatory measure, Mrs. Besant, 
Mr. Arundale, Mr. Wadia, and, some 
papers add, Messrs. Mahomed Ali and 
ShankatAli should be released. We sup- 
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port this sngfgestion. Bat why are not 
the Bengal deteaaa to be released ? Like 
the other persons interned, the; too have 
not been pnblicl; (or even secretly) tried. 
There is no proof of any offence against 
them, too. Lord Carmichael coalo only 
speak of such circnmstantial evidence as 
would not be accepted by any court of 
justice. Is loss of liberty a wrong only to 
those who are famous and influential and 
whose services have been great and aiK 
well known ? Is the liberty ol obscure and 
unknown persons or - of persons whose 
reputation is only local, of persons who 
have rendered no public service or whose 
services and saenflees, though sterling, 
are not known to the public,—is the liberty 
oi such persons we say, utterly valueless ? 
If it has a value, as it undoubtedly has, 
why should we not demand that it l)c 
restored to them ? It may be considered 
astute to protest against the internment 
of only those who enjoy celebrity and to 
demand their release, but such a course ol 
conduct is neither consonant with a keen 
sense of justice nor in harmony with the 
principles of democracy—a won! which is 
at present in evcryboily’s lips. 

In Ireland even actual rebels have been 
released from prison. Here, can we not 
ask for the release of mere suspects ? The 
Irish are white, the Indians are not white. 
But liberty knows no colour-bar. There 
is, therefore, no reason, wc hope, why we 
must demand the release of only white 
persons and their companions, and not de¬ 
mand also the release oi hundreds ol dark- 
complexioned persons deprived of their 
liberty without public trial. 

King's CommissioBa for Indians. 

We have said in a previous note that 
of the nine Indians who have received 
King’s Commissions in the Indian army 
more than half seem to belong to “ruling 
families’’ or the aristocracy. One ofliccr 
evidently hails from Nepal, which is 
independent territory. How many oi the 
remaining eight come from the Indian 
States we do not know. Commissions 
given to the scions of the ruling houses in 
ind^ndent or feudatory states cannot 
satisfy the legitimate claims and ambi¬ 
tions of the people of British India. Nor 
can a few commissions granted to the sons 
or other relatives of titular rjuas and 
landholders serve that purpose, liie com¬ 
missioned roidrs of toe army must be 


open to all physically and educationally 
fit Indians, irrespective of birth race or 
domicile, just as they are open to all 
physically and educationally fit English¬ 
men. 

Passive RMutance- 

Every person, who feels wronged and 
aggrieved in any wuy, pni licitlan/ when 
he loels that he has hceii deprived of 
the rights and libcrliis which belong 
to him as a citizen and a human being, 
may resort to the form ol civil disobedience 
known as passive resistance it he finds 
that recourse to the law courts and re¬ 
presentations made to the eoiistituted 
autlioritics have failed to bring him any 
redress. This is a couslitutiouul method. 
It has a higher sanction, the sanction of 
the human spirit. For, in the last resort, 
a man is bound to respect and obey only 
that which his soul .leeepts and approves. 
If in obeying only the dictates ot liis soul, 
he has to disobey any man-made law, 
rule, regulation or ordinance, he must 
take the consequences and sufler. When 
any individual has recourse to passive 
resistance on his own responsibility his 
action does nob involve any other person 
in the suffering that it may bring. There¬ 
fore, it is comparatively easy for indivi¬ 
duals to decide when and under what 
circumstances recour.se to passive resistan¬ 
ce is necessary. It one’s judgment is at 
fault he alone suffers. But when a politi¬ 
cal party has to adopt passive resistance 
as one of the means of furthering its 
cause, greater deliberation is required. 
The numerical and moral strength of the 
persons who want passively to resist 
must be considered. Bven before that 
it has to be considered whether all 
the ordinary means of obtaining success 
have been tried or not. Then the solidari¬ 
ty and strength of conviction of the party 
and its ability to suffer and undergo 
sacrifices should be taken into considera¬ 
tion. Of course, if any persons belonging 
to a party arc convinced that passive 
resistance is necessary, they ought on their 
own responsibility to preach it and make 
their party strong in all the respects r^f- 
red to above. They should also have 
recourse to it themselves. If they wish 
that others should follow their example, 
they should point out precisely how it is to 
be done; that is to say, the payment of 
what particular tax may be refused, and 
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' #hat particnlar law, regalation, role, 
lotdiiiaiice or executive order may be dis¬ 
obeyed. 

U. P- Special Provinraal G>agreM. 

In recent years the United Provinces 
have given proof of considerable progress 
in the methods of public agitation. Their 
previous achievements in this line led us to 
expect the success of the Special Provincial 
Congress held at Lucknow on the 10th of 
August. The expectation was fulfilled. 
More than five hundred delegates, repre¬ 
senting difierent communities, sections and 
classes, attended the Congress. The pre¬ 
sidential address delivered by Pandit 
Motilal Nehru was clear, cogent and 
convincing. He showed conclusively 
that Indians have l)een conducting political 
agitation daring the jHiriod of the war not 
for the fun of the thing or Ijecause of any 
perversity in their nature, but because the 
House of Lords, the House of Commons 
and the Indian Imperial and Provincial 
Governments have, by. what they have 
done and refused to do, compelled the 
people of India to have recourse to agita¬ 
tion in self-defence. 

Said Pandit Motilal: 

Our posilion has been clearly stated in the repre¬ 
sentation recently made by the joint conference nf the 
National Ctinyrcss and the Moslem League held at 
Bombay. That representation embodies our answer 
to the policy of repression in a dignified and emphatic 
manner. It makes it clear that the newly awakened 
spirit is not to be suppressed by the Defence of India 
Act or the Press Act. U asks for the complete reversal 
of the policy of repression and the immediate release 
of thh interned patriuts. While demanding that the 
Uongrets-Moslem League scheme of reforms be given 
effect to after the close of the war, it invites the 
Government to publish its own proposals for public 
dtKUSsion. It insists on an autlioritative prenounce- 
ment pledging the Government to a policy of making 
India a selfgovernmg member of the British Empire, 
being made at an early date. We ask for no more 
^and will be satisfied with no less. 

Joint Conferaace of Natmnal Congreia 
and MosI«n Leagoe. 

The joint conference of the National 
Congress and the Moslem League was a 
most important gathering. The repre¬ 
sentation drawn up and adopted at this 
meeting must have the hearty support of 
all thiAing and patriotic Indians. There 
“ ■ h no extremism in it, but neither is there 
niij weitk-kneed vagumess which passes 
loriBpdiaation wi^ 


The most important and sign^cant 
resolution which the conference has passed 
is the one which requires the various com- 
mittees and councils of the Congress and 
the Moslem League to consider and report 
on the advisability of resorting to passive 
resistance. It may or may not be decided 
to adopt this method. But it is a sign of 
the times that the parties ofeonstitation- 
al progress in India have been driven to 
ednsider whether they ought not now to 
take up the last weapon in the armoury 
of those who wish to fight for fteedom 
without bloodshed. 

Mr. Montagu’s Announcement- 

A Gazette of India Extraordinary issued 
at Simla on Augusl 20, published the 
following notification 

The following announcement is Ijeing made this 
day by the Secretary of Slate for India in the House 
ol Cotninons and is published for general informa¬ 
tion 

AK.SOt'KCEUBNT BY TUE SECKETARV OP STATE 
FoK India. 

The policy of Ilia Majesty's Government with 
whieb the Goverunieut of India arc in complete accord 
is that of increasing the association of Indians in 
every branch of administration and the gradual 
development of self-governing institutions with a 
view to the progressive realisation of responsible 
Government in India as an integral part of the 
British Hnipire. They have decided that substantial 
steps in this direction should be taken as soon as 
possible, and that it is of the highest importance as 
a preliminary to considering what these steps should 
lie, that there should be a free and informal exchange 
of opinion between those in nnthority at home and 
in India. (lis Majesty's Government have accor¬ 
dingly decided with His Majesty's approval that 1 
sbonid aa-ept the Viceroy’s invitation to proceed to 
India to discuss these matters with the Viceroy and 
the Government of India, to consider with the 
Viceroy the view of Local Governments and to receive 
with him the suggestions of representative bodies 
and others. 1 wunld add that progress in this policy- 
can only be achieved by successive stages. The 
British Government and the Government of India on 
whom the responsibility lies for the welfare and the 
advancement of the Indian peoples most be the jndees 
of the time and the measure of each advance and they 
must be guided by the co-operation received from 
those upon whom now the opportnnities of service 
win thus be conferred, and by the extent to which 
it is found that confidence conld be reposed in their 
sense of responsibility. Ample opportunity will be 
afforded for the public discussion of the proposals 
which will be submitted in due eontte to the 
Parliament. 

(Sd.) J. H. Dcaouur, 

Secretary to the Government of India. 

This anuouuwinent has made ns neither 
optimistic nor pessimistic. We have never 
indulged in prophecy, never based any 
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hopes on official proclamations, promises 
or prononnoenwttts, and we do not see 
any reason to depart from our usual prac¬ 
tice on tte present occasion. 

The announcement has the usual ring of 
Imreaucratic pronouncements in India. 
"Increasing the association of Indians in 
every branch of administration"the 
gradual development of self-governing 

institutions "progress.by successive 

stages"the responsibility.tor the wel¬ 
fare.of the Indian peo])les’’ lying on the 

British Government and the Govern¬ 
ment of India, that is, on the bureaucracy ; 
these arc all old familiar phrases in a new 
setting. They are beautifully vague ; they 
may mean much or mean little. Increas¬ 
ing the association of Indians in every 
branch of administration may mean only 
a few more high posts conferred on 
Indians. But we do not want merely 
offices or influence, we want above all 
political power to control jiublic affairs 
and shape our own destiny. J he gradual 
development of self-governing institutions 
with a view to the progressive realisation 
of responsible Government, may mean 
such development in the course of a year, 
five years, a decade, fifteen years, a genera¬ 
tion,acentury,five centuries, ora milleninm. 
It is, therefore, risky to criticise these 
words. For if one objects to gradual pro¬ 
gress, the reply maybe, "surcly you don’t 
want Home Rule in a second." The Fili¬ 
pinos have got responsible government 
within less than t wodecades of the American 
occupation ; after a century and a hall of 
British rule wc arc treated to vague phras¬ 
es like gradual progress, progress by stages, 
&c. If the present war had not taken place 
now but two centuries hence, and if British 
rule in India had lasted till then, these 
very phrases, we are sure, would have 
done duty in that remote future. 

Poland has been subjected to foreign 
rule (German, Austrian and Russian), not 
so enlightened, Englishmen have told us, 
as their own in India, and therefore, it is 
the duty of all loyal Indians to believe 
that the Poles have had less training in 
self-government than the Indian subjects 
of his British Majesty : yet British states¬ 
men have declared that an independent 
Poland is included in the peace terms 
of the Allies. Independence at once after 
the war for Poland ; for us gradual 
progress by undefined sta^, and that, 
too, to depend on our good behaviour at 


every stane, to be judged by those to whom 
self-rule for India must mean loss of power, 
prestige and pelf. 

The reader will note that the sentiment 
embodied in the sentence which says that 
the responsibility lor the welfare of the 
Indian people lies with the British Govern¬ 
ment and the Government of India is in 
substance the same with that expressed by 
Lord Sydenham, on which we have com¬ 
mented in a previous note. For, so far as 
India is concerned, the British Government 
means neither the Crown nor Parliament, 
but the Secretary of State and his Counci}, 
the latter consisting ot retired sun-dried 
Anglo-Indian bureaucrats, and the Govern¬ 
ment of India means practically the bureau- 
erats of the Civil Service. In theory the 
Secretary of State is. responsible to Parlia¬ 
ment, but that is merely in theory ; even 
the farce of an Indian Budget Bebate has 
not been acted for three years in the 
House of Commons' 

It is not only Poland which is to have 
independence or at least autonomy, imme¬ 
diately alter the war, but Ireland is to 
have Home Rule, during the war, not as 
soon as the British Government and the 
Government of Ireland decide that they 
should have it. but as soon as the people 
of Ireland have agreed upon the form 
which Home Rule should take in their 
country. 

On the occasion of receiving the freedom 
of the city ot Glasgow Mr. Lloyd George, 
the Premier, in the course of his spei^, 
rcfcrriflg to the fate of the German colonies, 
said that “their peoples' desires and wishes 
mast be the dominant factor." Is it 
necessary for a people or peoples to be 
natives or inhabitants ot quondam (Terman 
colonies in order that their desires and 
wishes may be the dominant factor in the 
determination of their fate ? We had 
always been taught to bellieve that British 
subjects, even of a dark complexion and 
living in a dependency, had greater rights 
than the subjects of any other Western 
power. 

In the coarse of his great speech before 
the American Luncheon Club in London, 
Mr. Lloyd George said : 

"Tberc are tiinn in hiitoi; when thii world itiini 
■o leiinrel; iIodk its destined course tbnt it stems 
for centntKS to be at a standstill. There are 
alto timea when it rnsbet along at a giddy pace 
covering the track of eentnriea in a year. These are 
inch timci Six wceka ago Snsaia waa an anrrerary. 
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Site il now one of the most odvaoced democracies in 
tbr world.” (Cheers) 

It aeeras, however, that so iar as India 
is concerned, the world must spin leisurely 
along even in these exceptional times. 

It IS said that Government “have 
d^cd that substantial steps in this 
dircetion [vi«., the progressive realization 
oi responsible Government in India] 
shoulil lie taken as soon as possible, and 
that it is of the highest importanee as a 
preliminary to considering what these 
steps should be, that there should be a 
free and informal exchange ol opinion 
between those in authority at home and in 
India.” Let ns wait and see what these 
“substantial steps” are going to be and 
when they are to la* taken. 

But it must not be mere waiting. We, 
too, have our duty to perform, and we 
must do it. 

Our Duty. 

Our duty is to determine what mini¬ 
mum measure of self-rule we want ns a 
first step toward.s lull responsible govern¬ 
ment, and when this first step should be 
tuen. The scheme prepared jointly by 
the National Congress and the Moslem 
I^ne embodies this minimum measure 
of self-rule, and they have decided that the 
first step should be taken iminediatelv 
after the wat. 

We must hrnily stick to it. and we must 
ask Government definitely to hx the date 
on which India is to have responsible 
government. A great world-war like the 
jwesent one (with its Mesopotamia muddle, 
too,) ought not to be expected to break 
out at each stage fixed by the bureaucracy 
to force their hands. 

"Puma*Bhaiidis” (). 

There is a class of Sann} asis in Benates 
known as “Pnma-Bhandis” or “Full- 
Bowfers” whose method of collecting alms 
differs from the nsual one. They do not 
fill their almsbowls by accepting handfuls 

flour or grain from many houses succes¬ 
sively. They go about the lanes and streets. 
Baying. WlBf', sit t»', WaAi knge. Wain 
ktm, "I will take only that” “I will take 
onh? that,” meaning that they will accept 
f®!? * howlfuL And when some house- 
frrtder has fiUed the bowl, the Puma- 
Bhandi departs saying, WiOif 

Ifya, “I have takea only that.” 
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Tins is not the place to disenas the 
term “political mendicancy.” We may or 
may not be begf^rs. But we must be 
i^ma-bhandis. Our two most representa¬ 
tive bodies, the National Congress and 
the Moslem League, have determined the 
size and capacity of our bowls. That it 
is not a big vessel, is a sufficient compro¬ 
mise. We must not suggest or thins of 
any further compromise; those who are 
constantly thinking of compromises and 
of reducing even their moderate demands, 
have no faith in the justice of their cause. 
Our cry must be, Wahi knge, Wabi kage, 
and when our demands have been met, we 
shall say, Wabt hya. 

Our motto then is 

WAHI LENGE 

A suggestioii. 

All over India the joint scheme of the 
Congress and Moslem League should be 
immediately adopted at Special District 
and Sficcial Provincial Congresses, where 
it should be explained in the Vernaculars, 
too A memorial should be prepared 
supporting this scheme, and it should 
"“*ncrously signed as possible. 
All tins should be done before Mr. 
Montagu’s arrival m India. It is possi- 
ble that he will still be in India when 
the National Congress and the Moslem 
hold their sessions during next 
Christmas week. That should give us the 
means to offer him an opportunity of 
satisfying himself that India wants self- 
rule. 

“Immoderate” and “Moderate.” 

There are some people who think that 
It our demands appeared immoderate to 
the bureaucracy, they would give us 
nothing. It is an extremely foolish idea. 
Have the Irish “modcrated’^their demands 
a lot _? _ Let us satisfy ourselves as to 
what is just and moderate, and then stick 
to it. It is a sign ol a slavish mind to seek 
to deteraime the measure of one’s demands 
accorfing to the conjectured aze of the 
mmb which the offiaals may be dispo^ 
to throw at us. We must have the courage 
to bdieve what is really true, viz., that 
what we arc asking is much less than 
what we deserve. 

Montagn on Adnmislmtion. 

™ Mbsopotamu Debate. 

Mn Montagu’s official announcement, 
on which wc have cwmucBted befoK,does 
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not give ufl any idea of his personal views 
on Indian administration. Some of these 
we can gather from his speech in the House 
of Commons in the coarse of the Meso¬ 
potamia. Debate, when he had not 
become a Secretary of State. He may not 
as an official be able to give effect to what 
he said when.not in office. But it would 
be interesting nevertheless to note what 
be thought. 

Mr. Montagu wsis of the opinion that 
**tbe share of the Indian people in this 
War from the beginning to the end, has 
always been greater than the share of the 
Indian Government in this War, and al¬ 
ways more willing than the share of the 
Indian Government." The 8cntence.s im¬ 
mediately preceding this expression of opi¬ 
nion were: 

I am told that volunteers were asked <nr in Bengal 
for certain purposes, and afterwards were told the; 
were not wanted. I am talking now of the beginning 
of the War. The policy was that we did nut know 
whether India should co-operate in this War or nut; 
we did not trust them ; wc dare not trust them—I 
am not criticising them from that point of view—let 
us keep the War iar Irom India. Then events proved 
that the Indian people were anzions to co-opernte. 

Here is Mr. Montagu’s opinion of the 
machinery of the Indian Government. 

The machinery of Government in this country 
with its nnwritten constitutiuii, and the machluery 
of Government in onr Dominions has proved itself 
sufficiently elastic, sufficiently capable of modification, 
to tarn a peace-pursuing instrument into a war- 
making instrument. It is the Government of India 
alone which does not seem capable of transformation, 
and I regard that as baaed upon the fact that the 
machinery is statute-written machinery. The Gov¬ 
ernment of India is too wooden, ton iron, ton inelast¬ 
ic, too antediluvian, to be' any use fni the modern 
purposes we have in view, I do nut believe that 
anybody could ever support the Government of India 
from the point of view of moderu requirements. But 
it would do. Nothing serious had happened since the 
Indian mutiny, the public was not interested in Indian 
affairs, and it required a crisis to direct attention to 
the fart that the Indian Government is an indefensible 
system of Government. 

Regarding the Indian Budget Debates 
in Parliament he said : 

Does anybody remember the Indian Bndget Debates 
before the War ? Upon that day the House was 
always empty. India did not matter, and the 
Debates were left to people on the one side whom 
their enemies sometimes coiled “bureaucrats." and on 
the other side to people whom their enemies some¬ 
times called “Kditlonists,*’ nntil it almost came to be 
disreputable to take part in Indian Debates. It re¬ 
quired a crisis of this iciad to realise how important 
tndian affairs were. After all, is the Bouse of Com- 
ffions to be blamed for that ? What was the Indian 
Budget Debate ? It was a pardy aeadenie diseassian 


which had no effect whatever upon eveuis in India, 
eondneted after the events that were being discusHsI, 
hod taken {dace. 

He held the opinion that the salary of 
onr ^rctary of State should be paid hrotn 
the British 'Treasuiy, and then there would 
be real debates: 

How can you defend the fact that the Secretaries 
of State for India alone of all the occupants of the 
Front Bench, with the possible exreption of the 
Chancellor of the Duchy ol I,<incaste{, are not 
responsible to this House fur tlicii sAkiries, and do not 
come here with their Kstiniaies m order that the 
House of Commons mayexpiess ns opinion f 

Whnt 1 am saying now is, in the light of these 
revelations of this melastn ity oi Indian government, 
however much you could gloss over those mdefensitde 
proceedings in the p.sst, the time hns now come to 
alter them. 

The tone of those Deb.'ites was onreisl, unsubstantial 
and ineffective. If Estimates for India, like 
Estimates foi the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs and the Colonial .Secretary were to be discuss^ 
on the floor of the House of Commons, the Dehatea 
on India would be as good a> the Deb.ttes on foreign 
affairs. After all, wli<it is the diffeienrc ? Has it ever 
been sugges ted to the people of Australia that they 
should pay the 5,il,uy of the Secretary of State for the 
Colony Why should the whole cost of that building 
III Chrales Street, ini hiding the building itself, be an 
Item of the Indian tazpayer’a burden rather than of 
this House of Qominons and the people of the 
country ? 

Can and docs the House of Commons 
control the India Office? Here is Mr. 
Montagu’s answer. 

It has been aometimea queationed whether a de¬ 
mocracy can rule an Empire. I aay that in thie ine- 
tance the democracy haa nevet had the oppurtnn ty of 
trying. But even if the llous: of Comiuona were to 
give ordera to the Secretary of Stale, the Secretary 
of State ie not hia own master. In mat ten sriUliy 
affecting India, he can be overruled by a majority oi 
his Council, t may be told that the casea are very 
rare in which the Council haa differed from the Secre¬ 
tary of State for India. I know one caae anyhow, 
where it woa a very near thing, and where the action 
of the Council might withont remedy have involved 
the Government ot India in a policy out of harmony 
with the declared policy of the Houae of Commons and 
the CabiiicL And these gentlemen are appointed lor 
aeven .yeart, and can only be controlled from the 
Honsca of Parliament by a reaulntion carried in both 
Honaea calling on them for their reaignatlaiw. 
The whole ayatem of the India Office la deaign^ 
to prevent control by the Honaeof Commona 
for fear that there might be too advaaeed 
a Secretary of State. I do not aay that it It 
poaaibte to govern India through the intervention 
of the Secretary of State with no expert advice, bnt 
what I do i» ia that in thla epoch nowofwthe 
Ueaopotamia Report, he muat get Ua expert adeice 
in tome other way than by thia Conneil of men, gnat 
men though, no donbt, they always ok, who come 
home after lengthy aervice m India to tpend the first 
year of their rroreneot at memben or the Conneil 
of Indio, 
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UoMMiy Meniliei uf thm UttniM: know iiiurh about 
woecdnrtin tbc India Office? I have been to the 
India Office and to other officea I tdl thte Home 
that tile etatutorjr or^anieation ot the India Office 
froffiicee an aputhcubii of citcnmlocntion and red 
tape beyond the dreams of any ordinary eititen. 

Mr. Montara demanded tte abolition 
of the Stores Department of the India 

_ a-__ i _ U. _ tJi \ _ _ _ 


ST:. M j j.Ui a.i. ii. I ■ rt»i 


monareh when there was no demand for it 
on their part Regarding Japan Lala 
Lajpat Rat wrote in onr'Rmew (Nov., 
1915, p. 552) : 

She is an object lesson to those who deprecate the 
graotioK of constitutions by sovereigns without agi¬ 
tation, without pressnre nom the people. She is an 
example and a snccessful example of how a Govern- 




■ibie to whom, here are his opinions. 

1 come now to the question of the Government of 
ludia from India. I think that the control of this 
Bouse over the Secretary of State ought to be mote 
real, and 1 would say further that the iiidependeuce 
of the Viceroy from the Secretary of State ought to 
be much greater. Yon cannot govern a great country 
by the despatch of telegrams. The Viceroy ought 
to have for greater powers devolved to him than is 
at present the case. Your executive system in India 
hes brokru down, because it le not constituted fur 
the compiicatsd duties of modern Government. But 
yon cannot reorganise the Executive Government of 
India, remodel the Viceroyulty, and give the Execu¬ 
tive Government more freedom from thie House of 
Commons and the Secretary of State unless you 
make it more responsible to the people ul India 
Rfally the whole system has got to be exptnrcd in 
the tight of the Mesopotamian Cunimissiun, it has 
provra to be of too much rigidity. 

Wr do not nnderstnnd the difference 
that he drew between Home Rule and 
aclf-govcmment with reference to comman- 
dcr Wedgwood’s recommendation in his 
(Mesopotamia) Minority Report; but here 
are the words he used. 

My bon. and gallant Friend opposite, in his 
Minonly Report, I think—ceitaiuly in the questions 
hr has asked ia this llousc—seems to advcKate a 
complete Home Knle for lodia. I do not believe there 
is any demand for that in India ua a large scale. 1 
do not btiisve it will he possible, or certainly be a 
enre for these evils. 

Commander Wedgwood ; 1 want that to be the 
goal towards which we are driving, 

Mr. Montagtt: As a goal' 1 see a different pictuie' 
1 see the great SeU-Gorerniug Eumimuus and Pro¬ 
vinces of India organised and co ordmated with the 
great Principalities, the existing PrinGipalities—and 
periuM new ones—not one great Home Rule country, 
but a Series uf selMioverning Premnees and Princi¬ 
palities. foderated Iqr one Central Government. 

It is not n universaliy accepted principle 
that representative government should not 
or cannot advantageonsly lie granted to a 
people without a demand for it on their 
part. The Japanese got it from their 


the grant of democratic institntions. 

Hut since Mr. Montagu wants to see a 
wide demand for Home Rule and donbts 
its existence, there ought be redoubled agi¬ 
tation for Home Rale, Self-rule, or national 
autonomy all over India, 

His owa idea of what should be done 
at the present juncture is quoted below. 

But whatever be the olqect ot your rule in India, 
the universal demand of those Indians whom 1 have 
met and corresponded with is that yon should state 
it. Having stated it, you tibunld give some instalment 
to show that von are in real earnest, some begioniog 
of the new plan which you intend to pursue that 
gives you the nppoituuity of giving greater repre¬ 
sentative instituiiuns m some form or other to the 
people of India, of giving them gi eater control 
of their Exeenuve, of rcmudelltug the Executive—that 
aflords you the opportunity of giving the Executive 
more liberty from home, because yon c.iuuot leave 
your harassed officials responsible to two sets of 
people. Responsibility here at home was intended to 
replace ot to be a substitute for responsibility in 
India. As you Increase respunsihility in India you 
can lessen that responsibility at home. 

But I am positive of this, that your great claim 
to contione the illogical system of Government by 
which we have governed India in the past is that it 
was efficient. It Ass been proved to tie not efficient. 
It has been proved to be nut sufficiently elastic to ex¬ 
press the will of the Indian people ; to make them 
into a warring Nation as they wanted to be The 
history of this War shows that you can rely upon 
the loyalty of the lodian people to the British 
Empire—sf you ever before doubted it! If you want 
tn use that loyalty, you must take advantage uf that 
love of country which is a reUgion in India, and you 
must give them that bigger opportunity of controll¬ 
ing their own dcstimes, not merely by Conuciis winch 
cannot act, hat by control, by glowing eoutrol, of 
the Executive Itself. Then in vour next War—it we 
ever have War—in yonr nest eiisis, thtongh times of 
peare, von will have a contented India, an India 
eqaipped to help. Believe me, Mr. Speaker, it is not 
a question of expedieaey, it U not a question of desira- 
hujty- I’nless yon aie prepared to remodel, in the 
light of modern experwoce, thie century-old and 
cumbrous machine, then, 1 believe, I verily believe, 
that you will lose your right to control the destinies 
of the Indian Empire. 


Printed and patMed by Abinadi CfanndraSarkor, at the B. M, Press, 
au, Conwallfo Stteet, Cakatts. 
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I T id sQperflaous to talk of the utility of 
learning. Yet, eren from the viewpoint 
of utility controversies arise. We often 
hear doubts expressed as to its tendency 
to detract from the efficiency of the 
agriculturist at his plough, or to hamper 
the woman in her worship of her lord 
and master, and of her god. The idea, 
that the darkness of bandaged eyes is 
better than the light outside for the 
bullock which has to turn the mill, is only 
natural. And in a country where to go 
on turning the mill of routine is accounted 
the highest doty, wise men may well look 
askance at all light as an enemy. 

Nevertheless we may regard daylight as 
greater even than an assistant in our 
daily work—as an awakener to wit. And 
it is a yet more important thing that in 
light men come together, and in darkness 
they separate. Knowledge is the greatest 
unifying principle in man. The student in 
a remote corner of Bengal may be nearer 
to the educated person at the furthestextre- 
mity of Europe than the latter to his 
illiterate neighbour. Let us leave aside, 
for a moment, the question of the supreme 
utility of this world-wide kinship in 
knowledge, which bridges all gaps of time 
and space, to consider the untbinkableness 
of depriving any human being, on any 
pretext whatsoever, of the supreme joy of 
it. 

When we realise how dim and far 
between are the torches of this knowledge 
in this India of ours, we can understand 
how difficult for ns is this path of union 
through knowledge,'the path that all the 
world is seeking to tread today. "And 
though occasional measures have been 
taken to improve the method of imparting 
education, the difficulties in the way m 
its spread ate as immense as ever. 

The river courses oply along the edge 
of the country, the rain raowers ftoift all 


over the sky, and that is why as a friend 
to the crops the place ot the river is much 
lower. Moreover the very depth and 
strength of the river depend on the 
rains. Those who now occupy in pur 
country the throne of thunder-bearing 
Indra are as sparing of their showers as 
they arc profuse in their thunderings, with 
which flash the lightning of their derisive 
scorn against the educational results of 
Uahndom. If only our educational autho¬ 
rities had had to go through the same 
artificial ripening as have the unfortunate 
Babus, they would not have delayed to 
furnish scientific reasons to show that 
this softening at the top and immaturity 
at the core can only be due to the want 
of sunlight in the process. 

They may retort that when the West 
was West, and had not yet got astride 
the Bast, the latter hardly showed a deeper 
culture in the dialectical wrestliug and 
grammatical snare-weaving which used 
to go on in its chatmpaihh and lots. 
These were there, 1 admit, but therein I 
see nothing different from the empty and 
barren academical habit which dies hard 
in all countries, except perhaps that in a 
fallen country the outward appendages of 
learning tend to loom larger than its inner 
strength. Hut it was only of such acade¬ 
mical lore that the pandits in their corners 
had the monopoly; on the other hand, the 
life-blood of the culture of the time used to 
flow unimpeded through the veins of the 
whole of Society, strong and living. Be 
it the ryot at his plough or the woman in 
her cenana, there were various approaches 
through which this life-giving stream 
could Kach and vitalise them. So, what¬ 
ever its other defects may have been, the 
body politic was sufficient unto itself. 

Not so our foreign learning of today, 
which remains so much a thing of the 
school or college that it is kept hung up 
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Uke a ngn board and does not become 
part of our life ; ot remains in our note¬ 
books and fails to get transcribed into 
thought and action. Some of onr learned 
men ascrilie this to the mere fact of its 
being foreign. Bat this I cannot admit, 
for truth has no gcograjihy. The lamp 
that was lit in the East will illumine the 
continents oi the West: if that be not so, 
it had no light. If there be any light 
which is claimed to be good for India 
alone, then 1 emphatically say it is not 
good at all. If India’s god be for India 
only, then will he effectually bar for us the 
gates of the kingdom of the universal God. 

The fact of the matter is that our modern 
education has not found its proper vehicle 
and so is unable freely to move onwards. 
The nniversality ol knowledge is acknow¬ 
ledged all the world over, bat be the reason 
what it may, it has not found acceptance in 
this province. The great Gokhale was the 
champion of this cause but I am told he 
had to encounter the greatest opposition 
in Bengal. It seems that, though we are 
deteruiined to fly forward in the sky of 
political ideals, we have made np our minds 
to walk backwards in the field of our social 
life. 

Deprived as we thus are of that mass 
education which needs must supply the 
nniritions juices to the roots of our higher 
education, we have recently had another 
worry suiieradded. As if the insufficiency 
of our educational institutions was not 
liad enongh, they are to be made still 
narrower in scope by cutting down space 
and increasing furniture. Let there lie a 
dearth of pupils if there must, but none of 
fiances,—so say the antliorities! 
qnite understand that food and uteii. 
sils to eat it out of are both needful to 
man. But where there is a shortage ol 
food, a parsimony in regard to utensils 
also becomes necessary. When we shall 
see free kitchens distiibuting mental fare 
throughout India, then may we liegin to 
pray for plates of gold. To make expensive 
the educational part oi our poverty-stricken 
lives would be like squandering all one’s 
money in baying money-bags. We can 
enjoy our social gatherings on a mat 
spread in the yard. Plantain leaves suffice 
for the feasts of onr wealthiest. Most of 
the great ones of onr land, to whom we 
bow the head, were brought up in cot- 
tajKS. So that in onr county the idea 
will not be accepted that ^raswati’s 


seat owes any of its splendonr to appur¬ 
tenances borrowed from Lakshmi. 

We in the East have had to arrive at 
onr own solution of the problem of Life. 
We have as far as possible made our food 
and clothing unbnrdensome, and this our 
very climate has taught us to do. We 
require openings in the walls more than 
the walls themselves. Light and air have 
mure to do than the weavers’ loom with 
our wearing apparel. The snn makes no 
for* the heat-prodneiug qualities which 
elsewhere are required from foodstuff or 
kitchen. All these natural advantages 
have monlded our life to a particular shape 
which 1 cannot believe it will be profitable 
to ignore in the case oi our education. 

1 do not seek to glorify poverty which 
I admit to be Utmasik,—oi the lowest 
order. But simplicity is of greater price 
than the appendages ol luxury and is 
mitwik,—of the highest. The simplicity 
oi which 1 speak is nut merely the eSect 
ot a lack of supetflnity, but is one of the 
signs of perfection. When that dawns on 
mankind the unhealthy fog which now be¬ 
smirches civilisation will be lifted. It is 
for lack of this simplicity that the neces¬ 
saries of life have become so rare and 
costly. 

Most things in the civilised world,— 
eating and merry-making, education and 
culture, administration and litigation,— 
occupy mure than their legitimate space. 
Much of their burden is needless and in 
bearing it civilized man may be showing 
great strength, but little skill. To the 
gods, viewing this from on high, it must 
seem like the flonnderings of a demon who 
has gut out of his depth, bat knows not 
how to swim, and who, as he keeps 
muddying the whole pool by his needlessly 
jiuwertnl efforts, cannot get rid of the 
idea that there must be some virtue in 
this display of strength. 

When the simplicity of fulness awakens 
in the West, then from the walls of its 
drawing rooms will be cleared away the 
Japanese fans and China plates and ant¬ 
lers of stags; and all the bric-a-brac 
rubbish from their corners; the hats 
of their women will be divested of 
birds’ feathers, artificial flowers and 
such like oddities; the barbarities and 
excesses of their dress will find refuge in 
their musenms; and their sk^-scrapers 
will hang their towering heads in shame. 
Then work, eqoyment and education will 
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alike find their true strength in becoming 
easy. When this will happen I have no 
idea. Till then we must, with bowed 
heads, continue to listen to lectures telling 
ns that the highest education is to be had 
only in the tallest ediSces. 

To the extent that iorms and appen¬ 
dages are the outgrowth of the soul, to 
ignore them is to be impoverished,—this I 
know. Kut though Europe has been try¬ 
ing, she has not yet discovered the golden 
mean. Why, then, should obstacles *bc 
placed in the way of our attempting to 
find it out for ourselves ? To be simple 
without becoming poorer is the problem 
which each must solve according to his 
temperament. But while we are ever 
ready to accept the subject-matter of 
education from outside, it is too bad to 
thrust on us the temperament as well. 

The adopted sons of the West, I suppose, 
needs must go one better than their adop¬ 
tive father. In America 1 saw many vast 
educational institutions run by the state, 
where the pupils had to pay next to 
nothing in the way of fees. In Europe, 
also, there is no lack of cheap educational 
facilities for poor students. Is it then 
because of the greater poverty of our 
country that our education must be made 
more costly ? And yet in India there was 
a time when education was not bought 
and sold. 

Elsewhere we find education accounted 
to be an anxious duty of the state. 
Thus in Europe, Japan or America 
there is no miserliness in regard to the 
expenditure of public funds thereon so 
that it may become readily available to the 
greatest number. Therefore the higher the 
■eat from which it is proclaimed in India, 
and the louder, that the more expensive 
and difficult education is made the greater 
the benefit to the country, the falser will 
it sound. 

Increase of weight with the growth of 
age is the sign of a healthy child. It is 
not good if the weight remains stationary, 
it is alarming if it decreases. So in our 
country, wMre so much of the field of 
education lies fallow, its well-wishers 
naturally expect an increase in the number 
of students, year by year. They are not 
easy in mind if tne numbers remain tlw 
same, and if they decrease, they feel that 
the scale turns towards death,—as we 
understand it. 

But wlum it was found that the 


number of students in Bengal was decreas¬ 
ing an Anglo-Indian paper gloated over 
it. “So this is the limit of the Bengali’s 
enthusiasm for education,” it chuwled. 
“What a tyrannical measure would have 
been Gokhale’s compulsory education for 
poor, unwilling Bengal!’’ Thew are cruel 
words. No one could have said such a 
thing about his own country. If today 
the desire lor education should spontane¬ 
ously diminish in England, this very same 
paper would have anxiously advocated 
artificial means of stimulation. 

Of course I shoulii be ashamed to ex. 
pect these people to feel for India as they 
do tor their own country. Nevertheless 
it may not be too much to expect a small 
surplus of good feeling to remain over, 
after satisfying ail the demands of patri¬ 
otism, and take shape as love of humanity. 
In the present stage of development of the 
human conscience, it remains possible to 
desire power and wealth for one’s own 
country even at the cost of depriving 
other parts of the world. But surely it 
should not he possible to say of any 
county in the world, of which we may find 
the health declining owing to natural 
canscs, that it would be cheaper to pro¬ 
vide it with undertakers, than with physi¬ 
cians. 

On the other hand it cannot he gainsaid 
that it is the fact of our own national 
consciousness not being sufficiently awake 
which leads others to value our material 
and educational needs so meanly. Indeed 
it is a kind of deception to try to make 
others value our country higher than the 
price we ourselves are prepared to pay,— 
a deception, moreover, which deludes 
nobody, but, like the loud bargaining 
which goes on in China Bazar, it only 
entails a great waste of time. And this is 
all that we have been doing, so far, with 
great vociferation, in the markets of the 
Empire. 

We have begged and prayerl for educa¬ 
tion, but felt no real anxiety about it. 
We have taken no pains in regard to its 
spread. Which means, I suppose, that 
what we are clamouring for is the feast 
to be spread for ourselves, recking nothing 
whether or not the hungry ones out^e 
our circle are to receive any of its leavings. 
Those of us who say that it is not de¬ 
sirable that too large a proportion of the 
masses should be educated, lest it should 
do them harm, richly deserve to be told 
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by the awthoiitie^ that for ^ngalis, in 
general, too much education is not only 
not requireil, but will have pernicious 
effects. li It Ilf nlJowablc to urge that 
our servant difliculty will be increased 
if mabs idiicntion is encouraged, the 
apprehension, is equally well grounded 
that llieedmntion of th* upper classes of 
Bcngnl will prejudicially affect their docile 
serviliti 

II will serve as an indication of the 
real state of our teehnps it we recall the 
fact that, in the political institution called 
the Bengal Provincial Conference, this 
simple point was overlooked for years 
that its proceedings should be conducted 
in the Bengali language. Ihc reason is 
that we do not realise our countrymen 
to be our very own with the whole of 
our consciousness. That is why we are 
unable to pay the lull (iricc for our country. 
And if wc do not get what wc demand in 
full measure, that IS not so much due to 
any unwillingness in the giver but because 
we do not truly desire. 

When we come to consider tlie ([uestion 
of the spread of education with the requisite 
attention, we discover that the foremost 
diflSculty lies in Hnghbh being the medium 
of education. The foreign ship may bring 
imported goods into a poi t, but she can¬ 
not help to distribute them amongst 
inland markets So if we insist on pinning 
our whole faith to the foteign ship onr 
commeice must needs berestiicted to the 
city. So long wc have seen nothing wrong 
in this ; for, wliatever our Ups might have 
uttered, in our hearts the city was nil w’e 
knew of our country. hen we felt very 
gecetoits towards onr own language wc 
entertained the thonglit of giving some 
crude sort of primary education through 
the vernacular, but whatever the Bengali 
language aspired higher it was sure to get 
scoffed at. 

flow long is this timid self-mistrust of 
ours to last ? Shall we never have the 
courage to say that high education is to 
be made our very own by being imbibed 
through our mother tongue ? That Japan 
was able to assimilate what she needed 
from the West, within so short a time, was 
because she bad first made western learn¬ 
ing captive in her own language. And 
yet it cannot be said that Jajmnese is a 
rktar language than onrs. The power 
which Bengali has to create new words 
is infinite. Moreover Bnropean culture 


is less foreign to us than it was to the 
Japanese. 

But Japan boldly vowed; “Vte must 
and shall install European science in our 
own temples of learning.” And she not 
only said so, she did it, and is reaping 
the reward. We have not yet been able 
to muster up courage even to say that 
high education should be given through 
our own language, and to believe that 
only when so imparted can it become truly 
fruilflul ill the land. 

it is superfluous to state that we must 
also learn English, and that by no means 
only for the purpose of earning a living. 
Wily English alone it would be still better 
if wc could also learn French and German. 
But it is equally supeiflnous to point out 
that the great majority of Bengalis will 
never be able to learn English. Are we 
prepiredto say that staivatinn or semi¬ 
starvation of the mind is to be the lot of 
these hundreds of tliousands of Bengali¬ 
speaking unfortunates ? 

Any alteration in the complicated 
machinery of our present education factory 
entails no end of pulling and pushing and 
hammering, and moreover wants a very 
very strong arm to get it done. The 
valiant Sir Asutosh essayed one such 
entet prise and succeeded in getting 
a little vernacular pulley inserted. What 
Sir Asutosh Mukheiji has achieved, 
however, only amounts to this: that 
no Bengali’s education, however high 
the English part of it may have reached, 
shall be deemed complete without the 
addition of proficiency in Bengali. But 
this only moKes fur the rounding off of 
the studies of those who do know English. 
What of those who know Bengali but 
do not know English? Will the Bengal 
university have nothing to say to them ? 
Can such a cruelly unnatural state of 
things exist anywhere outside India ? 

1 shall be told that my poetising will 
not do; that I should make some practical 
suggestion; that 1 should not expect too 
mneh. Expect too much, indeed I Do I not 
know only too well that one has to give 
up all hope when attempting to eater the 
realm of practical sumestion! Anyhow, 

1 shall be quite satisfied for the present 
if any the least stir is visible in any mind, 
nor shall I object even if that should take 
shape as abase or an attempt to ananlt 
me. 
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So let me deacend to practical pro* 
posals. 

Otir Uniyersity was formerly a wrest* 
ling ground for examinees. Now a broad 
fringe area bas been added round it 
where the wrestlers may recover their 
breath, in every-day garb, between their 
bouts. Famous professors from abroad 
are being invited to lecture here, and chairs 
have been ofiered to our own men of 
learning. The credit for this last act of 
courtesy, 1 understand, was also due Ifo 
the gallant Sir Asutosh. 

Now, 1 say, let the old central institu¬ 
tion of the University go on in its old way, 
but what harm if these extension lectures 
be made over to the Bengalis for their 
very own? Let those who come to the 
feast of learning by special invitation be 
given seats inside; but allow at least 
those who have flocked in at the good 
news to be served in the outskirts. Let 
the English table be reserved lor the 
insiders. The outsiders will make good 
use of their own plantain leaves. If you 
persist in making the porters chuck them 
out, will that not mar the festivity ? Will 
not their curses be heard in heaven ? 

If, like the sacred confluence of the 
Ganga and the Jamuna, the university 
becomes the meeting place of two 
streams of learning through Bnglisb and 
Bengali, then will it become a veritable 
place of pilgrimage for all the students 
of Bengal. And though the dark and 
pale waters of these two different streams 
may continue to be distinguished separate¬ 
ly, they will nevertheless flow on together 
making the culture of the country wider, 
deeper and truer. 

if there is only one street in a town it 
is bound to- become over-crowded. And 
so in town-improvement schemes new 
streets are provided. My proposal of 
adding a second main thoroughfare to our 
university culture will likewise have the 
eftet of preventing the overcrowding of 
the old road, now complained of. 

So far as my own experience of teach¬ 
ing goes, a considerable proportion of 
pupils are naturally deficient in the power 
of learning languages. Such may find it 
barely possible to matriculate with an 
insufficient understanding of the English 
language, but in the higher stages disaster 
is inevitable. There are, moreover, 
other reasons also why Bnglndi rannot 
be mastered by a large mniorify of 


Bengali boys. Fkkt of all that language 
is natural^ a hard nut to erack for those 
whose mother tongue is Bennli. For 
them it is as much of a feat as fitting an 
English sword into the scabbard of a 
scimitar. Then again very frw boys have 
the means of getting anything Uke a 
proper grounding in English at the hands 
of a competent teachei—the sons ofthe 
poor certainly have not. 

So like Hanuman who, not knowing 
which herb might be wanteil, had to carry 
away the whole mountain top, these boys, 
unable to use the language intelligently, 
have to carry in their heads the w&ile of 
the book by rote. Those who have extra¬ 
ordinary memories may thus manage to 
carry on to the end, but this cannot be 
expected of the poor fellows with only 
average brain power. These can neither 
get through the closed doors of the langu¬ 
age barrier, nor have they any means of 
escape by jumping over it. 

The point is, is the crime committed by 
this large number of boys, who owing to 
congenital or accidental causes have been 
unable to become proficient in the English 
language, so heinous that they must be 
senteuced to perpetual exile by the Univer¬ 
sity ? In England at one time thieves 
usra to get hanged. But this penal code 
is even harsher, bccanse the extreme pen¬ 
alty is imposed for not being able to 
cheat! For if it be cheating to take a book 
into the examination hall hidden in one’s 
clothes, why not when the whole of its 
contents is smuggled in within the head ? 

However I do not wish to lay any 
charge against those fortunate crammers 
who manage to get across. But those 
who are left behind, to whom the Hooghly 
Bridge is closed, may they not have some 
kind of ferry boat,—if not a steam launch, 
at least a country boat ? Whnt a terrible 
waste -of national material to cut off all 
higher educational facilities from the 
thousands of pupils who have no gift for 
acquiring a foreign tongne, but who 
possess the intellect and desire to learn. ^ 

So my proposal is to have a bifhrcation 
of the language media beginning from the 
preparatory class before mamculation, 
so that each may choose the portal 
through which he would enter into luf 
university course. This, as 1 have u^, 
would not only tend to lessen the crowd¬ 
ing along the old course, but also nakd for 
a much wider qiread of higher education. 
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I know veiy wdl that the English 
course win neveithclcss attract by far the 
larger nnnjlxjr of students, and it will take 
a longtime hr the adjustment of normal 
values Jatwitn the two. The impeiial 
language bo.s iiioie glamour, and so may 
continue to have a higher value both in 
the business as well as in the marriage 
nifiikct. He it so. The mother tongue can 
nut up viith neglect, but not with lutility. 
Let the nch man’s child lattcn at the wet 
nurse's bieast, but do not deprive the poor 
man's child o< its mother’s milk. 

Having borne in my time the brunt ot 
many an onslaught I tiy to be very circum¬ 
spect now-a-days in what I sav. But the 
force of Imbit is too strong .'ind truth will 
out at the end. 1 congratulated myself on 
having begun very cunningly^indeed, with 
only a plea for n foothold in the fringe 
area. I felt like gocHly-goody Gopal of our 
Bengali primer who used to cut only what 
was given to him. This proposal our 
university authorities might have rejected, 
but they would not have felt oflended. 
But in spite of his exemplary maimers even 
Gopal cannot help raising his voice as his 
hunger increases. And inv demand on 
behalf of our language has also grown 
somewhat hig. the result is sure to be 
fatal both fur the iiroposal and its author. 
Ilowcvir that is nothing new. In this 
country of high infant mortahtva hundred 
and twenty-five per cent of proposals die 
in their infancy. But so inured am I to 
fatal blows that I have censed to believe 
in their fatality. 

1 know what the conutcr-argument 
will be. “You want to give high educa¬ 
tion in Bengali, but where arc the text 
books in that language 1 am aware 
that there are none. But unless high 
education is given in the language how 
are text books to come into existence ? 
They are not ornamental plants cultivated 
by dilktanti for aesthetic reasons ; nor 
are they weeds which encumber the ground 
through sheer exuberance of life. If higher 
education has to await text books, then 
may trees as well await their foliage, and 
the river its banks. 

If it be a deficiency to be regretted that 
there are no text books for high education 
in Bengali then, 1 repeat, to make this 
language the vehicle for such education is 
tte only way to remove it. The Bangiya 
flUtitya Parisbad (Bengal Academy of 
lyitlimttire) for some time has been laying 
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the foundation for text books by collecting 
and coining technical terms suited to 
different branches of learning. We bear 
complaints that its work is slow,-the 
wonder is, rather, that it does any work 
at all. Where is the incentive ? Where is 
the scope for the use of these technical 
terms ? We cannot very well expect a 
mint to go on working if the coins are 
refnsed circulation. If ever the University 
opens up a road to education through 
BAigali, then will come the Parishad’s 
opportunity. 

But it is ever so much more to be re¬ 
gretted that, whereas we have the means 
and the materials for a veritable feast of 
education in our own language, we have 
no place for it. We have our Jagadish 
Bose, our J’rafulla Roy, our Brajendia 
Seal, our Maharaahopadhyaya Snastri, 
and a host ot other Bengalis of the same 
calibre, both prominent as well as retiring. 
And yet are wc never to be able to assuage 
the intellectual hunger of t hose who know 
only Bengali ? Are such students only to 
have the privilege of being proud of these 
fellow-countrymen of theirs, but never to 
lie allowed to make use of them ? The 
hospitality of our University makes it 
possible for foreigners to come across the 
seas to sit at their feet, but the Bengali 
student, who knows only his mother 
tongue, is not to be deemed worthy to 
have a place by their side ! 

In Germany, France, America and 
Japan, modern Universities have sprung 
up of which the object is to nurture the 
mind of man. They are forces which are 
creating their country, Iw developing the 
intellect and character of the people. Such 
creative work cannot be done through the 
medium of a foreign language. Nothing 
makes our education here more futile than 
that the knowledge we gain does not en¬ 
rich our language, and that being left 
forever outside the highest thought, the 
growth of our mother-tongue fails to keep 
pace with the growth of our minds. 

The result of this state of things has 
bwn that though we have been emoying 
high education we have not beenth^king 
high thoughts. Like our academic costume 
the academic language of our education is 
cast aside as soon as we are back home 
from college, and all that we have gathered 
there is left in its pockets as it hangs on the 
peg. Then we gossip and talk scandal, 
{Mfty at making and unmaMng longs, tran* 
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slate and plagianseand publiih cosratdly 
traah io wretched rags or newspapers—all 
in the rernacttlar. 

I do not deny that in spite of this our 
literature has. made some progress, bat 
none the less does it betray many a sign of 
starvation. Like a dyspeptic who may cat 
a large quantity bat remains emaciated, 
our literature has not been able to assimi¬ 
late the balk of what we have learnt. What 
we imbibe does not increase our vital force, 
for we do not taste it with our tongues; 
what goes down our gullets only loads 
our stomachs, bat fails to noarish our 
bodies. 

Our University is modelled on the Uni¬ 
versity of London—that is to sty it is only 
a huge dir-stamping machine. Us object 
is not to make men but to hall-mark them. 

11 assists the business world to ascertain 
market values. We have thus become 
accustomed to be satisfied with receiving 
the impress of the pattern without troub¬ 
ling ourselves as to what has 1)ecn learnt 
in the process. This has been all the easier 
for us because our manners and customs 
have all along blindly followed ready-made 
patterns, and we have ce.aseil to be able to 
realise that any better forms can be evolv¬ 
ed than those cast in the pristine moulds 
which we have apotheosized. 

So it seems to me that though this 
proposal of mine may not meet with 
the approval of the average Bengali 
guardian, its adoption will have an advan¬ 
tage even greater than that of catering for 
boys unable to pass through the meshes of 
the English course,—and that is the freedom 
it will give to growth along natural 
lines. Its very absence of market value will 
efiectually release it from all servitude to 
market conditions. And for this reason 
it may come to pass that many who are 
compelled to take up the English course 
for gain, will also be tempted to avail 
themselves of the other for love. _ For it 
is certain that in a very short time the 
lecturers in the mother-tongue will begin 
to express the whole of their true genius, 
and those who are now occupied onlv 
with raising the dust of synonyms and 
annotations io the process of explaining 
the BngUsh text, will then be able to 
scatter vivifying ideas over their fanushing 
country. 

Then was a day when the Bnglish* 
educated Bengali, in the pride of his new 
acqnisitioo, looked down on the Be^Bsli 


language. Nevertheless, in some mysteri¬ 
ous fashion, the seed of our literature 
sprouted from within the very heart of 
Bengal. In the beginning it was still easy 
to sneer at its tiny, frail shoot. Hut a liv¬ 
ing thing, however small, is not to be kept 
down by obloquy. Today it has reared 
its head so high that it can smile at tbe 
essays in English comfiosition of these 
same Englisb-educated Bengalis. To this 
result no patronage of the ruling powers 
contributed; rather it was in spite of being 
ignored by them—no small diawback for a 
•dependent people—that it flourished in the 
joy of its own life till it achieved world- 
recognition. 

As I have said it is h irdly possible to 
change the machinery of our existing 
University with tlie means at our disposal. 
The reason is two-fold. Firstly this 
machinery is designed for a particular 
purpose and it eanuut be made to serve 
a clificrent purpose without radical altera¬ 
tion from top to bottom. Secondly our 
form-worshippers have become soenamour- 
eif of Its particular form that whether 
they fuuud National Councils of Educa¬ 
tion, or Hindu Universities, they cannot 
get rid of the pattern it has indelibly 
imposed on their iiiii]d.s. 

So the only way of improving it is to 
ask for a little space to plant beside its 
machine-house a living thing. Then with¬ 
out fuss or argument will the latter 
one day raise its head and overshadow its 
unsightly neighbour with a wealth of 
foliage and bloom. And while the educa¬ 
tion mill is noisily grinding out its bales 
for the raaiket, the living tree by its side 
will give fruit and shade to the country 
and shelter among its numerous branches 
to any number of singing birds. 

But why do 1 at all plead for any kind 
of compromise with the lumliering old 
machine ? lost it be relegated to a place 
among our Law Courts and Offices, I’oltce 
stations, Oaols and Asylums, and other 
parapheruaUa ofeivihsution. If our coun¬ 
try wants fruit and shade, let it come oS 
brick-and-mortar erections down to tbs 
soil. Why cannot we boldly avow that 
we shall nurture our own university with 
our own life-force, as naturally as the 
pupils used to gather round the teachers in 
the forest retreats of the Vediewe, or at 
Nalanda or Taxila daring the Buddhist 
era, or as they gather even now, iu tbe 
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The first step towards creation is to 
de^. Can it be that there are no stir¬ 
rings o( such desire in onr country, to-day? 
Cannot the desire to give of those who 
ate wise, who are learned, who are study¬ 
ing, making reseat ches, meditating, find 
its counterpart in the derire to receive of 
those who would learn, and mingling 
therewith—as clouds mingle with the as- 


oeuding vapours to deMead ia fertilising 
showers-<nelt into their mother-tongue 
to flood the motherland with water for 
the thirsty and food for the hungry ? 

These last words of mine are not prac¬ 
tical ; they merely express an idea. But 
upto now practical propositions have only 
resulted m patchwork, ideas alone have 
created. 

Translated by 
bUKENDBANaTH TaOORE. 


BRITAIN’S FIRST ‘BABY WEEK’ 


B ritain dedicated the fitst seven days 
of July to tlK‘ considiratiun of the 
means that can be employed to cut 
down the rate of infant mortality and to 
give children opportunities to grow into 
healthy,useful, and happy men and women. 
Throughout that week 1 could not put out 
of my mind the thought that a much 
higher peiccntage of babies die in India 
wn in Britain, and that those who live 
have iar pooler opportunity before them 
than do the children of Britain: yet no 
Baby-Week has ever been held in India to 
stimulatecITorts (or b iby-welfdte. Perhaps 
an account of the attempt made m this 
country may lead to pr.ictical results in 
India. 

The idea of focussing the national atten¬ 
tion npon baby welfare for a whole week 
came from the United States of America— 
the land of my birth. The first Baby-Week 
was held there last year through the 
combined eSorts of the womin's clubs that 
ate dotted all over the country and have 
a membership of over 1,000,000 women, 
and the Children’s Bureau maintained 
by the national government at Wash¬ 
ington, D. C, of which Miss Julia C. 
Latbrup—an Illinois woman—is the chief. 
The experiment proved so successful that 
it was repeated in America a few months 
ago, and proved once again a great 
success. 

The British do not always welcome 
ina mrations with extended arms-espec^ly 
inuorations that originate in the United 
Stat^ of America. But a devastating war 
hM bseu going oa for weU-nigli thneyeacs, 


and thoughtful persons realise that 
the one pidctical way to repair the wast¬ 
age of war IS to save the babies. That 
made the British receptive of this American 
idea. 

Could the British have saved, since the 
hostilities began, the babies that died at 
or before birth and those that died during 
their first year, the nation would have 
more than recouped the losses that it has 
suffered in manhood at all the fronts. 
Adding together the pre-natal and post¬ 
natal deaths, Britain is losing 4,000 babies 
under one year of age every week, or 
208,000 every year. The death casualties 
oi soldiers have not been higher. 

lu some towns the rate of infant 
mortality is scandalously high. Ince-in- 
Makcrfield, with 288 deaths out oi 1,000 
infants under five years of age in 1915-16 
being the worst oflender. All the large 
and small industrial towns, where the 
adults are poor and ignorant, and most 
of the mothers have to go to work eveiy 
day, leaving their children to get along 
as best they may in a cre'che or nnder the 
care of an older child or an old woman, 
have a shocking death rate of infants, 
Burnley lost 257, Wig^n 254, Liverpool 
235, Manchester 214, and Nottingham 
206 babies under five year of age out of 
every thousand in 1915-16. There were 
40 towns when from 208 to 288 babicB 
per 1,000 died in that year. One of these 
towns, by an irony of tate, was named 
Rhondda. 

British medical authoritfes have been 
crying themarives faoane to make the 



peopk KftiUe gt leaiNiiekt^f of 
mortalitjroovid be prewntea. Sir AriKur 
Newshoime, the Medical Officer of the 
Local GoTetameBt Board, in his report on 
CbUd Mortality »t Ages O^ in England 
and Waks, wrote: 

In the (our yearn, 1911-14, the deaths of 3,036, 
466 ^enooe were registered in England and Wales. 
Of this nninber, 675,078, or 38.3 per cent, occnred 
durinv the first fire years after birth. There is no 
coiaplete record of all the deaths occurring in ntero, 
though since September 1st, 1915, all stitlbir|hs 
occurring after the twenty-eighth week of pregnnney 
hare been made compulsorily notifiable. Those 
amount to about 3 per cent, of the total live births. 
It is not unlikely that the total intra-uterine deaths 
during the entire period of pregnancy are four times 
that number, and are equal to the total deaths in the 
first year after birth.*’ 

Commenting On these figures, in another 
place, he writes: 

"... In every area, ... a very high proportion of 
the present total mortality can be obviated : and it 
is well within the range of administrntive action to 
reduce child mortality within the next few yenr.s to 
one-bolf its present amount.” 

Statements like this failed to make an im¬ 
pression upon the people. Babies continu¬ 
ed to be the subjects of jests from the stage. 
Some time ago, for instance, I saw a farce 
called “Baby Mine” at a London theatre, 
in which the fun, throughout the play, 
centred around a baby, and the heroine 
of the play spoke of babies as 'nasty little 
brats, and said that they ought to have 
some insect powder sprinkled over them 
to kill them off, just as you get rid of 
vermia. And the people laughed uproar¬ 
iously at the rude joke! In another play, 
“The Amazons”, the widow of a nobleman 
' who had been famed as a hunter and who, 
herself, loved to ride to the hounds above 
ererything else, told ns that after each 
of ber three children was born, and 
proved to be a girl, her husband had 
come to her bedside and said disgustedly: 
^‘Unmph! A whole season wasted tor 
that.” 

The organization of the Buby-Week 
showed bow the British mind has changed 
since the hostilities began in August, 1914, 
three brief years ago. 

The Baby-Week was organized by a 
Council that was formed in March last 
by nearly 90 societies interested iu one 
form or another of child-welfare. The 
Prime Minister readily consented to be¬ 
come Patron of the organization. Lord 
Rhondda, At that rime Prem^Chairman 
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sons gaTe th^ ab^iN^ tci the niovemenri 
Among them I may lasbriott tlK Dttcheri 
of Mariborotigfa, who is an Ameriigtn^lw 
daughter of.w. k. Vaodctbilt, '$^n- 
can millionaire—and who has brafcfl^ to 
Britain high ideals, great enerj^, abd mil¬ 
lions of dollars, all of which she Js 'deybt- 
ing to liettering the conditions 
country of her adoption. 

The moving spirit of the Baby-Weet 
movement in Britain was Mrs. H. Bi; 
Irving, wife of the great actor, a wothiimj 
who. Tor years, has devoted her time anal 
talents to the study of sociological condU 
tions, and who has taken u leading part-i; 
in many philanthropic propagandas. Her 
exertions were primardy responsible for tte; 
organization of the Baby-Week Council.: 
She went about the country, from town 
to town, explaining that the organisers of 
the Baby-Week meant to make it irapo»,~ 
sible for a man or woman to be in England 
during the first week of July and remain 
utterly ignorant of the needs of infancy and 
motherhood. She wrote a sketch depicting 
motherhood conditions, and interested the 
Transatlantic Film Company to produce 
it, and acted as one of the principal 
characters of that moving-pictnre play. 

This film was shown all over the 
country, and 1 trust that it will be import- , 
ed into India, and that Indian mothers will 
have the opportunity to see it. Here is a 
summary of the plot: 

The play centres around the courtship 
and marriage, before the war, of a- factory 
girl and a railway porter. The yotmg 
wife is shown suffering the ordinary hard¬ 
ships that are the lot of people ia her 
station of life. She has to carry pails of 
water up many flights of stairs. Sfie lives 
in a single room that has no comforts or 
conveniences. She and her husband quarrel 
over her bad housekeeping—for factory 
girls are notoriously poor housewives. 
She turns for comfort to n neighbour, 
who throws in her way the temptation to ■ 
drink. When she returns home, the worse:; 
for drink, her husband sraells liquor on her . 
breath, the two have a bitter qaaitel- . 
She throws a jug at her husband when fe ' 
strikes her. while the quarrel is going oj|^ 
and nrighbonrs are listening to it, the 
health visitor—this is the prt that Mt«. 
Irving plays—conies on the and 
brings about a recone'diarion betweeq , 
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Then the war breaks oat. The man 
aaawen his country’s call. The young 
wife is kft alone, and soon gives birth to 
a baby. The health visitor again appears 
on the scene and takes her to a school of 
mothers. The girl, who is as ignorant of 
mothercraft as she is of housekeeping, 
quickly becomes interested in the work 
that is being carried on at the baby-wel¬ 
fare centre, and watches with delight the 
babies being weighed, the making of baby 
clothes, and the little ones at play. Then 
the mother is shown in her home, washing 
and dressing the baby. The father comes 
home to see the child who has been born 
during his absence, and proudly takes the 
baby Into his arms. 

In another scene the neighbour who 
has tempted the girl to drink is shown 
“overlaying" her baby while she is drunk. 
The inquest iollows. 

Then the National Council of Baby 
Week is shown, with Mrs. Lloyd George 
in the Chair. The wile of the Prime 
Minister declares, act'ording to the caption 
that apiiears along with this scene : “What 
we want is the mobilisation of mother¬ 
hood." Immediately afterwards we sec 
the young couple after the war, living in a 
home that their grateful country has 
built for them, where theie is plenty of 
fresh air and all out-doors for the baby to 
grow and play in. The mother is provided 
with many labour-saving devices, and is 
shown as a happy, elfacient housewife—and 
all through the advice and assistance of 
the health visitor who happened to arrive 
at the psychological moment and lift her 
out of the conditions in which she would 
have been sure to come to grief, and that 
would more than likely, have killed her 
child and estranged her fiom her husband. 

It was proposed to hold processions 
during the Baby-Week. A meeting attend¬ 
ed by the Mayoresses of various London 
Boroughs was held at the end of May at 
Sunderland House to invite suggestions. 
Mrs. Irvingthought that London might be 
divided into six parts or groups of 
Boroughs to form processions on the 
different days of the Baby-Week. The 
poster that had been designed for Baby- 
Week, showing a little child clinging to 
the skirts of Britannia for protection nom 
an evil demon that was pursuing it, wonld 
be carried as a banner. There was also to 
te It big Bmpite section, which would 
igdkde representatives of India, AustraUa, 


«New Zealand, Canada, $nd South Africa. 
Britannia, as the mother of them all, was 
to ride in a trinmphal <»r, and to be 
surrounded by babies and children from the 
various Boroughs. Mothers were to 
walk in the processions. 

The Council eventually decided that it 
would be wise to abanoon the idea of 
holding those processions, in view of the 
daylight air-raids that began in June, and 
in which many babies were killed and 
many more wounded. This decision 
deprived the Baby-Week of a sure attrac- 
tion. 

A novel scheme was adopted in Lincoln 
to create interest in the Week. Arrange¬ 
ments were made there to distribute 
literature bearing on the subject of baby¬ 
saving by means oi aeroplanes. 

A scheme of giving prizes was organized. 
Some ol the prizes were to be mven locally 
while others were to be offered in connec¬ 
tion with national mothercraft competi¬ 
tions, m which groujis of mothers represen¬ 
ting various child-welfare centres were to 
contend tor the honour of their respective 
schools. The Centre securing that noiiour 
was to hold the Association of Infant Wel¬ 
fare's Challenge Shield for the ensuing 
year. I he St. I’ancras School, the Fulham 
School, and the Bristol School for Mothers 
have won this silver shield in years gone 
by. 

The organisers of the movement arrang¬ 
ed with men and women who had specia¬ 
lised in baby culture to deliver lectures 
in London and elsewhere during the Baby- 
Week and to hold a series of confer¬ 
ences. Arrangements were made for the 
oiganizution in London of a grand Exhi¬ 
bition showing exhibits of all kinds that 
would be useful to mothers and children, 
and toothers interested in cliild-nellare, 
and for the organization of hundreds of 
model iiiii scries in various parts of tlK 
Capital of the Empite and m provincial 
centres. 

The National Council appealed to the 
nation for a fund of Ks. 375,000 to carry 
on its propaganda. The public respon¬ 
ded generonsly. 

A Matinee was given at His Majesty’s 
Theatre in the middle of May to obtiim 
funds in aid of the Women’s League of 
Service. It was attended by jQneen Alex¬ 
andra, Princess Mai?, and raucess Vic¬ 
toria. A number of weU-kuown ladies 
tecetTCd Queen Alexandra, whowas gteatij 
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interedt^ ia ifie perfoi^oce, id which 
inpst of the fftTOurite actors add actress 
ofto-da^ took ^art. The Matinee result- 
ed ia bringing in a considerable sum of 
money for tie propaganda in behalf of 
children. 

The Baby-Week opened on Sunday, 
julyl. The Council had requested clergy¬ 
men all oner the British Isles to dedicate 
that day to the children, of whom the 
Christ spoke; ‘‘SnflFer little children,to 
come unto Me, and forbid them not, 'for 
of such is the Kingdom of Heaven." Many 
clergymen are tired of being dictated to 
as to what they shall and shall not preach. 
One sympathises with them, for already 
many Sundays have been ear-marked for 
various objects, and this process shows 
no sign of coming to an end. But 1 do 
not know of any preacher who did not 
realise, on the first day of July, the neces¬ 
sity and importance of exhorting his 
congregation to interest themselves in 
child-welfare. 

1 will say this much in praise of the 
British clergy : many of them went beyond 
the intention of the promoters of the Baby- 
Week. That week was to be devoted to 
a propaganda to save babies from death, 
before, at, and after their birth, in itself a 
laudable object, requiring manysided 
efiort, but left alone the subject of the 
declining birth rate. Many of the clergy¬ 
men did not hesitate to refer to that 
delicate but important topic. They point¬ 
ed out that while the campaign to save 
the babies meant much to the nation, it 
was not, in itself snfiicient. They contend¬ 
ed that rich and poor alike were shirking 
the responsiblities of parenthood, often, 
though not always, through motives of 
self-indulgence. Ttiey pleaded that such 
selfishness was unrighteous and detrimen¬ 
tal to national well-being, and must cease. 

The statistics issued by the Registrar- 
General show that the clergymen were 
quite justified in the charges that they 
made. His last report on births, deaths, 
and marriages in England and Wales, issu¬ 
ed in April last, showed that while the 
marriage rate in 1915 was the highest, 
the birth rate was the lowest on record. 
The marriage rate was 19.5 per 1,000 
persons, an increase of 3.6 above the rate 
in 1914. The birth rate bad declined 
to 22 per 1,000, was>1.8 below that rate 
in 1914, and $.6 below the average for 
the preoedtngijeeenniafu. 
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by this report riioVv that the maT|^|[ie 
boom resttlting from the nf«r is paa«i(g|| 
and that, in that respect, the pimple ime 
going back to the pre-war fiOnditidlls. " 
Asifthis was not depressingehdfii^h;Hit 
provincial rate for births for the Mot year 
showed a further decline. It eras 3L6 
instead of 22 per 1,000. Siv; 

In this circmustance, it was qirite : 
of the clergy to call attention tO: i 

declining birth.rate, though that vTas aO ' 
part of the Baby-Week campaign. Misu# ; 
thinkers also called attention to this fin, ! 
and to the causes that contributed to it,i 
in the columns of the newspapers. 

The sermon preached by Canon Gambki - 
at Westminister Abbey, on Baby Sunday, 7 
was typical of those preached from othelf 
pulpits. According to the Times, summary, 
he said: 

"It was on the chililren that the fntnre of thii 
nation rexted. The nntional peiil waa oae of 
depopulation. The preBence of the women in wat 
factories and the absence of the fathers accounted 
for it. In the professional classes 50 babies died in 
infancy out of every 1,000. In the artisan classes* 
the figure was 150. What was the cause ? Simp^ 
the surroundings in which they dwelt. A woman 
had written to him saying : ‘When you are prtocii- 
ing on Sunday' don't forget to preach justwe and 
rightcunsness. Most of onr babies are being slowly ' 
starved at the hands of the profiteer. Oar childrfn 
would look ns well as yours if only we had oaC. .. 
rights. While our husbands are being murdered hi. ' 
Prance we arc being starred here. 1 waited with my ' 
little children three hours to get sugar yesterday ' 
and at the end I was only allowed half a pound.’ 
When would all that curse end ? Asked Canon ’ 
Gamble. It was nut the will of God, bpt was dm 
to the folly and ignorance of man and the calloui- 
ness and apathy of society. He hoped the hearts 
and consciences of the people would be roused 
daring the week to the need of saving the lives of ' 
the children. It was a problem for Chntch and 
State.” 

On July 2, the Lord Mayor presided 
at a great meeting held in the Guildhall. 
The following message sent by the Queea 
was read: 

"The Queen desires me to express her Majesty’i , 
deep interest in the meeting at the Guildhall fa - 
connection with the National Baby-Week. The wch 
fare of the children of this country lies very near .td : 
the Queen's heart, and it .is Her Majesty'k profound ,..;' 
hope that everything possible may be done to saft^ . 'c' 
guard their health and promote^ their happinetm . 
The Queen wishes God-speed to this national f 
to save the children." ' ; 

Lord Rhondda was the prindpat speak- 
er at this meeting. As berame thrfbHhdir ;; 
President of the Local Government Board, - 
be stated that that Pepartmtnt bad dops 






ft great i^al to cut dowa iiifaiit mortaii^. 
Be added, however, that they could not be 
ftatiahed with what bad been accomjpliahed 
; ^hen 3,000 children under five were dying 
i^ery week, out of which at least 1,000 
eSonlcI be saved. To quote him: 

The taving oi those lives was part of the result 
that they hoped Baby-Week would effect. A greater 
: effect would be that the bulk of the babies who 
Mved would be stronger, and, when they gtew up, 

. more efficient cilisens. They must have cleaner and 
healthier homes, proper food and care for expectant 
and nursing mothers, and more maternity centres, 
mure health visitors, and more skilled attention 
for mothers and children. They wanted also to 
provide pure milk for the children. The road to 
sncccss in all those things was by organization ond 
concentrated effort... 

“...If they were to get the greatest virility and 
the greatest competence oiit of tlic people of the 
Biroire, they must see that they started with healthy 
bames, for ‘the race matches forward noon the 
little Kst of children’.” 

Mr. H. A. Fisher, the President of the 
Bi>ard of Education, also spoke at this 
meeting, and said that: 

“We must have less drunkenness, less vice, belter 
housing, purer milk, and lietter sanitation. He hoped 
^that before long we should have a Ministry of 
Health, which would concentrate and direct all the 
scattered efforts towards a better stale of national 
bygictie. 

“The problem was also one of ignorance, not the 
jcnaranceoi a class, but an allpcrvading ignorance. 
The rich had no monopoly of common sense, hut 
they could command eziiert advice and good con¬ 
ditions. There was ignorance us to the conditions 
ofhealtby maternity, and as to the mniu conditions 
of the hygienic life, the nuinlier of closed windows 
to be seen in any street of any town at night was 
some measure of the dwree of that ignorance. There 
was ignorance also of the preventive cures for the 
main affiictions of childhood. We should concentrate 
OB these problems, and seek a cure for ignorance. 
There wae a school of opinion which regarded the 
health viaitor as an inquisitive, condescending, and 
whaps nozions being. That was not the view of 
the mothers who had been helped by the skill, kind¬ 
ness, and ezperience of the health visitor. VVe needed 
ohm more creches and more nursery schools, and a 
prolonged education of the girls in inotbercraft. The 
problem was one to be solved by the zealous co¬ 
operation of the fatnre Ministry of Health and the 
Board of Education, and by the united and intelli- 
gcat effort of the private citizen.” 

The Duchess of Marlborough moved the 
fdllowiog resolution; 

“Tbatin view of the serious wastage of child life, 
one to a bigh rate of infant mortality, and the con- 
mmitant damage to the whole race, the citizens 
ben aieembled pledge tbemsclves to enquire into the 
» .«oiMitiooe which are responsible for this loss to the 
.^ion, and undertake to use their influence to secure 
■ houeing and sanitation, together with ade- 

' mklnra dUtric^ '***infancy 

.1^ WM second^ bj Mr.BenTillet, tiie 


gieat hibowr k«|ee. Be diilff tBftl '*l^our 
oat of five womfla beebTO finder 

the worst possible edudUiomi; Be believed 
that one mother was gn^ter thna all the 
other women in tiie world who were not 
mothers, and he pleaded strongly that 
‘sloppy sentimentality’ should be thrown 
aside, and motherhood, in whatever dr> 
cumstances, should be raised on a pede¬ 
stal strong and great as the Statue of 
Liberty.’’ 

ISIr. Hayes Fisher, who has succeeded 
Lord Rhondda at the Local Government 
Board, also spoke. He gave some shock¬ 
ing facts regarding infant mortality in in¬ 
dustrial centres, and declared that how¬ 
ever “healthy mother and her child might 
be, if their surroundings were hopelessly 
unhealthy, the child was cradled in its 
coffin.’’ 

On the same day (July 2), the Queen, 
accompanied by Princess Maty, opened 
the Baby-Week Exhibition at Central Hall, 
Westminster. Her Majesty passed through 
a guard of honour comprised of about a 
hundred London mothers from the diiier- 
ent infant welfare centres, each centre 
having chosen its representative by vote, 
They presented babies, instead of present¬ 
ing arms. Most oi the mothers were 
soldiers’ wives, and there were six mothers 
of triplets, one only 19 years old, among 
them. 

The exhibits were extremely interesting. 
There was, ior instance, a unique set of 
models of various departments of the 
Royal Free Hospital, at which pre-natal 
care of mothers is a special feature. The 
figures and furniture of the model of the 
nursing section of the maternity and in¬ 
fant welfare department, had Men made 
by wounded soldiers in the hospital. There 
were specimens from the pathological 
department showing, among other things, 
the spiroebaetes of the disease that causa 
the blindness and death of young children. 
In another exhibit there was a series of 
photographs taken under the supervision 
of medical experts in Edinburgh, Dundee, 
Glasgow, and Aberdeen, to demonstrate 
the need for care of the eyes, ears, nose, 
and throat of young children. The Batter¬ 
sea Polytechnic eicbibited dishes of food 
suitable for little folks. There were also 
exhibits of baby clothes, and demonstra¬ 
tions of dyeing wHb red ink and other 
dyes, and renovating old clothes for cbilf 
aren.-, ■ 





Por lack of space, it «• sot poMiible fot 
sie to describe all the Gosteraices asd 
dcffionstiationa held, and lectures given, 
during the rest of the Baby-Week, nor the 
efforts made in provincial centres to rouse 
public interest in behalf of children. Some 
of the cities and towns carried on a higlilv 
organized propaganda. This was especi¬ 
ally the case in Manchester. 

Now that Baby-Week is over, persons 
interested in child welfare are considering 
the means to be employed to continue the 
work. A yearly Baby-Week can effect 
much good; but if the effbtt is to be suc¬ 
cessful, it must be continuous throughout 
the year. 

1 pointed out in the course ol an article 
in the Sunday Pictorial on July 1 that 
there ought to be a woman Minister whose 
sole concern should be the welfare of the 
nation’s children ; or at least theic should 
be a Children’s Bureau in the Ministry of 
Health that is now being formed. 


f: 

The Govenoietit^ Man to be alivo 
the necessity of making an effort to save 
the children. The estimates of the Local 
Government Board iudude on item of Rs. 
1,360,000 for child welfare. 

Why should not the Indian Government 
follow in the steps of the Home Govern¬ 
ment ? Surely cnild-conditious are fax 
worse in India than they are at the heart 
of the Empire Medical aid at child-tdr^ 
is much more scarce in India than it is is 
Britain. If more and better midwivetars 
needed in England, the need for them Hi 
India is much greater. If distinguished 
Indians, especially eminent Indian ladies, 
band themselves together, they can do 
much to train and to provide properly 
qualified mid wives and lady doctors, 
carry on an educational propaganda that 
will save hundreds of thousands of Indian 
babies every year 
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WHEliLS WITHIN WHEELS 

ByPkank IIohll Evans, Ai’thor 01 . “Five Yiah.s,” “Iiik Cinema Girl,’’ &c. 

[All Rionrs Kfserwd ] 


[Out redden arc inlormed that all Lharactcis in 
this dtory are purtlr imajiinarv, and il the name ol 
any liviog person happens to tie mentioned, no perso¬ 
nal reSection is intenikd J 

CHAPTER XVII. 

FOR HARRY’S SAKL 

’LL have a look at it with pleasure,” 
said Hamborongh. “Bnt don’t take 
my opinion as being worth much. 
And even if I liked it I couldn’t do any¬ 
thing with it, for this is a music-hall, not 
a theatre. I’m a very good judge of a 
performing elephant or a comic singer, or 
perhaps a sketch; bnt when it comes to 
plays—well, I don’t suppose 1 know more 
than anybody else.” 

“That’s very kind of you, Mr, Ham- 
borough—but you’ve always been kind to 
me. May I send it up to your room to¬ 
morrow f” 

“Do. I’ll have a look at it before the 
end of the week.” 

Gladys had taken htreottrage in her two 


hands and seized the opportunity of speak¬ 
ing to Haraborough, the manager. She 
told him that she had an idea for a play, 
and that she would like him to read it to 
see if he thought there was anything in it. 

And so the next night she left the draft 
of the play, at which she had worked very 
hard dnnng the day, altering it and con¬ 
densing it and generally shaping it, in an 
envelope addres^ to Mr. Hamborongh ; 
and with terrible nervousness she waited 
for the days to go by till she should hear 
his opinion. 

And on the Saturday it came. 

“I told you that I didn’t know mucH 
about plays,” he said, “bnt it seems to me 
that you have got hold of a good story, so 
I asked a friend of mine who happened to 
come into my office last night to have a 
look through it. He’s a ommatic critic, 
pretty keen, and has written a play or two 
mmself—failures they’ve been, but that 
doesn’t make him know what’s what any 
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IjwteM. He brought it back tone last 
debt with his opinion.” 

‘^Oh! Oh !” Gladys gasped. She couldn’t 
bdp it, and liamborough smiled. 

'*1 suppose you’re anxious to hear what 
bis opinion is ?” he said. “Well, make up 
your mind for a shock. He sa} s it’s not 
the least little bit of good—” 

For a second Gladys thought she would 
hunt; everything seemed to whirl before 
her. 

“Thank you, thank you, Mr. Ham- 
borough. It’s very kind ot you to have 
taken the trouble,” she faltered, with dry 
lips and a husky voice, and was moving 
away when Hamborough stopiied her. 

“Don’t be in such a burry!” he said. 
“You don’t let me finish. That wasn’t the 
only thing he said. It wasn’t the least little 
bit of good as a three-act jilay, he said; it 
wasn’t strung enough to make a whole 
evening’s cnttrtaiuraeiU. But ns a onc-act 
play he thought it would lie a clinker— 
those were his very wonls. That situation 
in the second act is just enormous. Now, 
we’re always open to do .a good onc-act 
play here, so if j ou like to let me have a 
look at it when it’s finished, 1 will.” 

“Oh! Oh! Oh!” Again Gladys gasped, 
but this time with joy, “You’d really 
look at it, and perhaps if you liked it you’d 
produce it! On, Mr. Hamborough, how 
much would it lie worth to you ?” 

“There you aie! The first thing you 
think of is money! And I thoughtH was 
■urt you were alter.” Hamborough smiled 
good-naturedly. "Well, I’d give yon half- 
a-gttinea a performance if I produced it.” 

Half-a-guinea a performance! With 
matinees—they had two a week at the 
Pandora—that would be another four 
guineas a week! Oh, dear, bow lovely that 
would be! Why, uith that she would be 
able to send Harry abroad! 

And how slowly the time seemed to go, 
how the ’bus seemed to crawl, until she 
got back to the Blackfriars Road and was 
able to tell her husband the glorious news. 
But to her surprise, Gladys found that 
Harry had already gone to bed. He 
generally sat up for her, for she was never 
very late home. Ted had gone to bed, too; 
be had to be np so early nt the market 
the next morning. But the faithful Meg 
WM utitl watching for her. 

"Harry’s gone to bed, then?” said 
'W*dys, a little disanpointedly. “And I’ve 
It ’•iuid news for mm." 


“Well, I'm glad to 'ear that, my dear,’* 
said Meg, “But eat your supper, ’Bre’s 
a nice boiled onion with a kidney inside 
of it. That makes a nice light snpper, one 
it won’t ’urt you to sleep on,” 

Gladys, like most people employed in the 
entertainment world, lookea upon her 
supper as the most enjoyable meal of the 
day, for then the work was finished. Bnt 
to-night the tasty little dish prepared by 
Meg seemed tasteless; she missed Harry 
smiling at her from bis chair near the fire. 

“My dear,” said Meg, “I ea* np for you 
on purpose. I made your man go to bed. 
’E was coughin’ so badly I thought ’e’d 
better go. Ted and mc’s worried about 
'im. It’s no good, 1 may as well speak right 
out, it’s been on my mind ever since ’ecome 
’ere. This place ’ll kill ’im if ’e stops, that’s 
all. We must get ’im out of it some’ow. 
Ted and I can ’elp a bit, I daresay. What 
would it cost, my dear, to get ’im abroad 
—to that place you was talkin’ of ?” 

Gladys felt as if turned to ice. She, of 
course, knew that Harry ought not to stay 
in this unwholesome atmosphere any 
longer, but yet she had been tiying to 
persuade herself that he was getting better, 
just simply because she loved him, and, 
selfishly she teimed it, wanted to keep him 
with her. 

“Yes, yes, he must go, Meg, he must go ; 
but, oh ! it’ll break my haart to lie away 
from him. And he ought not to go by 
himself, but yet how can 1 go with him 
when 1 have my work here to do ? I 
couldn’t leave that, for if I did there would 
be no money. And I had brought home 
such good news for him, too. I’ll tell you 
in the morning. 1 must go up and see him 
now.” 

Harry was asleep, and as Gladys looked 
down at him she thought how thin and 
worn his face was, how sharp his features 
had become, and again the fear clutched at 
her that she might lose him. She must get 
him away from the Blackfriars Road some¬ 
how. The fare to the south of France ? 
Yes, she could raise that. She would be 
able to send enough money for his weekly 
keep at a cheep pension out of her present 
earnings. But then he wanted new clothes, 
an outfit, in fact. It would be a struggle 
to find enough money, but it must be done 
somehow. 

And then as she lay there thinking, lay 
there very quietly lest she should distuixi 
Harry, a sudden thought came into her 
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bead which nade her almost cry aloud 
with aaticipated delight. Yes, that might 
perhaps save the situation. 

And the next night she boldly approach* 
ed Mr. Hamborough again and asked him 
if she could see him pnvately in hts office 
after she had finished on the stage, and 
there, without the slightest tremor of nerv¬ 
ousness, she spoke to him. For herself she 
would haVe been nervous, perhaps would 
never have spoken at all, but’t was for 
her man she was fighting row. • 

“It's about that play of mine which yon 
said you might perhaps look at agair, 
Mr. Hamborough, when I had got it into 
suitable shape for a one-act play Here it 
is. I’ve lieen at work on it all day, ever 
since breakfast this morning. I want you 
to look at it, now if you w ill, and I want 
to know what you would give me for it 
in leady money. I’ll sell it to you out¬ 
right.’’ 

Hamborough was n good-natured man, 
very popular with those lie employed, and 
he had taken a frieiidlv fancy to this pretty 
girl whom the (juaint little coster man had 
recomiucoded to him. And all the while, 
too, his brain was working quickly. Ad¬ 
vertisement was the breath ol his nostrils, 
and he had never been able to get the 
papeis to print that story about the 
strange way in which this pretty girl was 
found ; they had just simply “turned it 
down,’’ as he put it. But if he could pro¬ 
duce a one-act play by her, that would 
bring her name into notoriety, and the 
story would then Ik* too gocxl f o refuse. 
A new authoress, one of the show girls, 
had written a one-act play ; it was to lie 
producerl at the Pandora Theatre of 
Varieties where she was engaged ; then 
could be tacked on the romance o<'how the 
pretty girl was found, and the papers 
would just simply have to iirint it. 

“You seem in a bit of a hurry, young 
lady, don’t you ?’’ he said, lookmg at her 
closely. 

“Yes, Mr. Hamborough, I am in a 
hurry. I—I must have fifty pounds at 
opce. Will you give me that for the play ?’’ 

“.Why do yon want fifty pounds ?’’ 

“Read the play first, Mr, Hamborough, 
and then I’ll tell yon ; that is to say, if yon 
can give it me rfl tell you. If you say the 
play"s no good, then I shan’t tell yon. Yon 
nugbt pe^ps think I was askinjg yon for 
charity. I oidy want tho fifi^powult if 


it’s really worth it Ptense will yon read 
it now ?’’ , ,, ^ 

"1 wonder what her game is,’ thought 
Hamborough to himself.. “She’s evidently 
in earnest about something. I 
to know why she wants fifty quid. 

“Oh yes, I’ll read the play now,” he 
went on aloud. “Sit down there.” 

It took him just about a quarter of an 
hour to read the sketch, and then he look* 
ed up at her and s ml simply : 

“Yes, I’ll take it And 1 don’t mind tell¬ 
ing you that it’s just greit, and I think 
it’ll be an enormous success. Does that 
satisfy you ?” 

“Oh, thank Ood, thank God ”’ 

The words esi'aped Gladys without her 
meaning that they should, and liambo- 
rough just caught them. 

“I’ll give yon the fifty pounds now,” he 
Slid, moving to his desk. “But I won’t rob 
you. 1 don’t suppose I’m Ijetter than 
the next man in this business, but I've 
always tried to be straight I’ll give yon 
fifty pounds on account of fees at half-a- 
guinea a perfoi ra.iuce. That means that 
you’ll get no moie money until your play 
has paid back the fifty pounds, sec ? I’m 
g imbling, of course, for it may be a failnre, 
but 1 don’t think it will. And if it succeeds, 
well, veiy likely it’ll run lor a year or two 
all ovir Hie .shop, and you’ll make a tidy 
bit. I’ll give you a cheque for fifty pounds 
now if yon like.” 

“Ob yes, please ! And make it an open 
cheque, Mr. Hamborough, please f" said 
Gladys, cbokily. , , , oi. 

The reaction was too much for her. Sm 
had succeeded. Harry could go away in 
twenty-four hours. 

“ There yon an*! I’ll have a formal con¬ 
tract ready for you to sign to-morroy^ 
Will you tell me now why you wanted fifty 
pounds 

“Yes. I wanted it to save my husband’s 
life. His lungs are aflected, and he mMt 
go away at once. If I had told yon that 
before you might have thought that < 
was trying to play on your sympathy. 
That was why I refused at first, Mr. Ham* 

’’°Hamborongh looked at her, strong^ 
moved. A hard, firm business man, duid^ 
the many years he had spent in the worid 
of the theatre he had seen dmly into 
hnman character and life. He had never 
beeniniove; faettsed to say he saw too 
much of women to want to marry. Bat 
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aow~*^Ut he aighed a little to faimself and 
Itongtat that n woman like this might 
have m^e his lonely life happier. 

"Give me that cheque back,” he said. 

And when Gladys hand^ it to him 
wonderingly he tore it up. Then he sat 
down and wrote out another one. 

“rve made it a hundred,” he said, hand¬ 
ing her the fresh cheque. “Your play will 
earn it.” 

“f)h, oh," said Gladys, "you are kind, 
you are kind ! I wonder why ? 1 wonder—” 

"No, no, I’m not!” said Ilamborough. 
“Take your cheque and send your husband 
away. And, 1 say, il you happen to know 
another woman like yoursclt, 1 would be 
glad if you’d introduce me.” 

“I—I don’t quite understand, Mr. Ham- 
borough ?” 

“No ? Well, never mind! Good-night 
and good-luck.” 

The manager sat still iur a moment 
thoughtfully alter he had closed his desk. 

“No,” he said to himself, business in¬ 
stinct oosing out, "I don’t think 1 gave a 
bigger advance of fees than was necessary. 

1 think the play will earn it. And any 
way”—he took up his hat and jammed it 
on lus head—“if it doesn’t, I don’t care.” 

CHAPTER XVIll. 

OLD CLAYMEN’S will. 

A STRANGE CASE; 

BY 

GLADYS KAYMES. 

The words stna-d at Gladys as one 
morning, a month alter Harry had been, 
as he expressed it, shipped off to the 
Kiviem, she stood outside the stage door 
ot the Pandora Theatre, looking at a 
yellow bill on the hoarding close by, on 
which in black letters was printed the 
title of her piece and her own name. 

Her one-act play was now in rehearsal; 
it was to be produced the iollowing week, 
and Gladys had the delight of seeing her 
name blaxoned iotth to the public as an 
authoress. 

She could hardly believe her eyes at first 
it seemed so indcedible, but yet there it 
was “A Strange Case,” by Gladys Raymes. 

It was the last week of ue turn in 
which she was appearing, and photographs 
of her as the snow girl had apnetSed in 
Torions illnttrated papers with l^ipress 
attiMWncing that this was Miss Gladya 
TtctthfaC) known in real file as Mrs. 


Horry Raymes, tite anthoress of toe new 
one-act play which was to be produced 
the following week at the Pandora Theatre. 
“For interesting story connected with this 
lady see page 7.” 

So, after all, Mr. Ilamborough achieved 
his desire. He got the story of the intro¬ 
duction of Gladys to him by Ted Martin 
into the papers. 

And then came the first night ot “A 
Strange Case.” Mr. Hamborough had 
ol!<fred Gladys a box so that she could be 
present at the first performance, but she 
had preferred to take circle seats instead, 
as Tra and Meg had absolutely refused to 
go in a box, and Gladys had insisted that 
they should be present. 

“ The likes ol us in a box, indeed!” said 
Meg. “Why people ’nd laugh at us in¬ 
stead ol them on the stage. No, we’ll go 
up into the gallery, Ted and me.” 

“That you won’t! You’ll come into the 
circle with me 1” said Gladys, who eventu¬ 
ally had her own way. 

And there they sat, the three of them, 
and watched the little one-act play, which 
was quite warmly received at the fall of 
the curtain. It was not an epoch-marking 
event to the world in general, it was 
indeed of trifling importance in the theatri¬ 
cal world, but to Gladys that night was 
one of the grandest in her life. And in her 
bag she carried a telegram which had 
come from Harry :— 

“Am thinking of you to-night and send¬ 
ing the love of my heart to you.” 

And when the applause which denoted 
that “A Strange Case” had scored a success 
had subsided, Gladys read the telegram 
once more, and in fancy projected her 
mental self over the sea to tell Harry that 
she had done well. 

“1 suppose there’ll be a lot of bits in the 
papers about it to-morrow,” said Meg. 
“They always write about these new pieces, 
don’t they ?” 

But the next morning only one paper, 
alas, had a small paragraph about the 
little play ; new one-act sketches are not 
accorded very much suace, if any, apd 
Gladys was just a little bit disappoint. 

Like all young dramatists and aspiring 
authors, she bought all the daily papm to 
see if there were any notices ox her work, 
and once more she was going through them 
column by column, after having sent off a 
telegram to Harry telling him of her anc- 
cess, when Cbatiie entet from the shop 
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and told her thata gentleman was waiting 
to See her. 

“A gentleman to see me ? Who can he 
be, I wonder ? What is he like, Charlie ?*' 

"Oh, I don’t know ! He looks all right, 
mum. A bit old, but he’s a gentleman.’’ 

A well-dressed man of about sixty was 
shown into the sitting-room. He plunged 
into business at once by handing Gladys a 
card. 

"Perhaps my name is iuniiliar to jrou, 
Mrs. Raymes ?’’ he Sfiid. 

“I’m sorry, but I’m afraid not,” an¬ 
swered Gladys. "Mr. Cramer ? Mr. 
Cramer ?” Gladys repeated looking at the 
card. And then suddenly she recollected. 
"Oh yes, I remember your name now!” 
she said. "Why, it was one of the last 
things poor old Mr. Clanner s.aid. 
'Cramer! Don’t forget Cramer!’ I’ve often 
wondered what he meant.” 

“Well, I was Mt. Claymer’s solicitor,” 
explained the visitor, “and I’ve no doubt 
he wanted to tell you to come and sec me. 
I didn’t know he was dead until 1 had a 
letter from his bank, to which I had to pay 
in his money, saying that they had sent 
communications'to him here which had 
been ictumcd to them by ,a young lady 
who said that the old gentleman was 
dead.” 

“Yes, yes, that’s quite right,” said 
Gladys. “I saw the name of the bank on 
the outside of the envelope, so 1 took it 
back and told them that the poor old man 
had gone.” 

“Y^es, he was an eccentric old man, and 
he used to do his business in a \ery funny 
way. lie had had a banking account for 
years but had never used it; he just simply 
got me to look after his funds and jiay the 
money in. He lived on what he made out 
of bis shop, and all the test he put by. 1 
suppose it never occurred to you, Mrs. 
Raymes, that he was quite well oft i”’ 

“Oh dear no ! 1 always thought he was 
exceedingly poor, and 1 used to feel sorry 
for him, for he was so old and he had to go 
on working.” 

“Yes, he was a strange old man. D’you 
know he hadn’t a soul in the world who 
cared for him, no relation, no friend till you 
came ? Oh, he told me all about you, Mrs. 
Raymes, the last time I saw him, when be 
came to me to alter his will. You had 
really touched his heart, 1 could see that; 
the old man was genuinely fond of you.” 

“Yes, and 1 liked him too. He was very 


kind to me, and he was kind to lots oi 
other people too, I found that oat.” 

“Well, I must tell you now that you 
benefit under his will. Before you came to 
him he had left all his money to any oext* 
of-kiuhe might have. He said he didn’t 
know whether he had any next-of.kia, but 
that somebody could have some fun teht> 
ing over his money, and there wouw bs 
pickings for me out of it in the way of 
expenses and charges. .4 i|utiint old pemort 
he was. I tried to piTsuade him against 
such a foolish proceeding, but he was obs¬ 
tinate until the day—1 suppose it was 
really almost the lak lime he ever wwt 
out—that he came I o me and made a pro¬ 
per will. D’you know what he was worth, 
Mrs. Raymes ? Oh no, of course you 
don’t! Well, he was worth nearly a 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds.” 

“A hiindrcci and fifty thousand pounds ! 
Oil, impossible ! Ilow could he have been ?" 

“Well, he was. He had always been 
very saving ; tlie sliop had been very pros- 
jierous at one time ; be was a shrewd man, 
and he h.id speculated very heavily and 
cleverly in property, in house property. 
Anyway, he has left a hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds behind him, and he left 
it—no, not to you, .Mrs. Rymes, though 
you’ll benefit-he left it to a chanty of 
which he hojicd you would .approve, and in 
which you were to be interested. _ The 
money was to be cvpcnded in the building 
of a hostel, or cheap hotel, for women; it 
was to be especially meant for those 
women who, like yourself, Mrs. Raymes—he 
told me all about you-had no homes, no 
friends, 110 iclations, with whom fortune 
was going badly. The prices were to be 
cheap ; it didn’t matter if the hostel were 
to lose money, for that would lie provided 
lor by his funds. There was one stipula¬ 
tion 111 connection with it, and that was 
that the home should be managed bv you, 
and your salary w'as to be provided for 
out of the fund, five hundred a year for life. 
He told me privately, Mrs. Raymc^l am 
not betraying his confidence in telling yon 
this now—that you had pride, pride which 
he admired ; you only liked money which 
you had earned. ‘Confound the girl,* he 
said to me, ‘if I left her five hundred a year 
for herself I believe she’d tnrn np her nose 
at it and feel offended, hnt make her work 
for it and then she won’t mind. Poor old 
Mr.Claymerl He had been my dient sbee— 
well, almost ever since I was a young man 
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tad I knew bis good points. Yon’Il come 
to my office and talk thinfi's over with me, 
Won*t you 7 I thall take steps at once to 
prove the will now that I know the poor 
old man is really dead.” 

Five hundred a year for life! Old Mr. 
Claymcr worth a hundred and fifty thou* 
aand pounds ! Long after the solicitor had 
left, Gladys sat thinking over the straugc- 
ness ot things. Five hundred a year for 
iitc, and she wonld earn it by working for 
it. And what congenial work it would be, 
too. She would be so suited ior it after 
what she herself had gone through; she 
who had known what it was to be poor, she 
would have sympathy. Oh yes, she would 
make that hostel a very hea\en of home. 
And five hundred a year ior lit;! Why, she 
and Harry would be rich, quite rich. She 
would write other plays, long ones; she 
would write some more stories—for weekly 
she was still earning money by her pen. 

"I am glad to hear ot the strange old 
Kutleroan’s will,” Harry wrote, when 
Dladys had sent him the news, “lieeause it 
means that you are provided for life. 
But what a helpless sort of tcilow I am ! I 
am getting better I think, but when I am 
quite well, what can 1 do > But there, I 
won’t make you unhappy by grumbling. I 
am counting the hours till you are with me 
again. Only three more days, only three 
more days, l keep on saying to myself.” 

And in three clays’ time Gladys was with 
her husband once more m the little health¬ 
giving town on the Kiviera. She had come 
away satisfied that her little play was in 
for a long run in Loudon, and thatit would 
aftera'ams be sent round the provincial 
mo8ic.hall8; she had seen Mr. Cramer, and 
had ascertained that as soon as the will 
was proved there would bi- a tremendous 
lot of work for her to undertake, for she 
was to have the entire management of 
the hostel, all plans were to be submitted 
to her, and her word was to be final. 

And when the ecstasy of meeting again 
was over, when the almost fierce happiness 
of reuniofi had settled down into quiet 
content, then Gladys talked with Harry 
over the future, 

“I shall have to be your clerk of the 
woriu, orsomething, darling,” said Harry, 
lather ruefully, “f think I ought to be 
worth five pounds a week to you. I know 
MW to handle men, though that’s about 
•SI do know, and you bet I’d have that 
boitel built witUa contract time.” 


"You shall help, old boy,’* said (^adys, 
looking at him iotmly. “How brown and 
well you look! I've told you that before, 
haven’t I ? Let me see now, the doctor 
says that in about another four months 
you might perhaps be allowed to come 
back home. D’you think I can live with- 
out you all that time 7 Because 1 must 
go back, you know, for there’ll be such a 
lot of work to do with Mr. Cramer. Ob, 
here’s the post! I left word at the Pan¬ 
dora stage door that if aiy letters con¬ 
taining magnificent offers of future work 
came to the authoress of ‘A Strange Case’ 
they were to be forwarded to me here. 
Ah ! hem! that is how we put on side, 
Harry boy. Why, I was only joking, and 
actually here is one sent on from the Pan¬ 
dora ! I wonder who on earth it can be 
from 7 Oh! oh! Harry, look, listen, read, 
whatever you like ! It’s from Lord Guar- 
dene! He saw my name and portrait 
quite by chance in an American illustrated 
paper, headed ‘Komantic Story of an Eng¬ 
lish Stage Beauty.’ lie’s enclosed the cut- 
ting. He had to run over there on business, 
he says. 1 wonder what business scatter¬ 
brain Lord Guardene can have 7 He says 
when he came to the hotel again to find 
you, you had gone, and he hunted every, 
where for you but he couldn’t find you. 
He says he recognised the portrait at once, 
and when he says when he saw the name 
Gladys Rnymes he was certmn that we 
had been married. He is just simply dying 
to know everything, and he will be in 
Loudon almost as soon as this letter. Oh, 
you shall read it yourself, Harry. How 
nice to hear from that dear boy again I” 

“Well, we’ll send him a wire telling him 
where we arc, and he’ll be over here like a 
shot, 1 know,” said Harry. “Poor old 
Jack, he’ll be wild to think that we didn’t 
apply to him for help, but we just couldn’t, 
could we, old lady r It was much better 
to fight it through ourselves, at least,”— 
Harry’s smile fell away and he looked a 
little glum, “you fought it through, for 
you’ve been the one who’s chan^d the 
luck. 1 suppose 1 shall always be a useless 
log, a drag on you for ever.’’ 

“Oh, Harry dear, please, please don’t 
speak like that!” Gladys’s eyes filled with 
tears. “We’re only getting back to the 
same old subject again, and yon know 
how it hurte me to discuss it. Mow, let’s 
send the wire.” 

la a few days Lord Guardene burled 



himself into the little sitUng-room which 
Harnr and Gladys occnpied at tlK pension. 

“Now, now, now, wait,wait, wait 1” he 
gasped breathlessly. “Just wait till I collect 
mysdf. I’m angt^ with yon, wild with 
you, fiirions with you, but all the same 
I|m glad to see you. Oh, I am glad I I’ve 
simply torn over here, breathing threats 
of all sotts of things, and now you’re— 
you’re married, both of you, and Miss Tre- 
mayne that was, is now Mrs. Kaymca, the 
celebrated authoress and stage beauty. 
Good nacious me, I’ve been nearly off my 
head apout it ever since I picked up that 
paper in the smoke-room of the hotel in 
New York. And you, you scoundrel, 
where have you lieen hiding yourself all 
this time ? Oh, I’ve a lot to scold you 


about I I say, Miss Tretqayne—beg par. 
don, Mrs. Raymes, but it seems so strange 
to call yon that—1 haven’t given you my 
congratulations yet, not only on your 
fame but on your marriage.” 

Lord Guardene, having delivered him- 
sell of bis breathless words, sank into a 
chair and puffed. 

“Just the same giddy old ass as ever I” 
said Harry. “But, joking apar^ I am 
glad to see you, jaik Strange, isn’t it, 
that my wife’s fame should have been the 
means of your finding us out. But 1 WAS 
going to write to you. Jack, I was really, 
lor I want a job. I’m not going to let my 
wife do all the work I shall have to be 
your private secretary or something.” 

(To Iw concluded.) 


THE USE OF THE PARADOX IN LITERATURE 


A t every moment of our life we feel the 
necessity of condensing the accumu¬ 
lated results of our experience into 
short, pithy sentences. Such sentences 
serve the double purpose of economising 
time and of presenting great truths in a 
fotm in which they can be handled easily. 
This is the origin of aphorisms and pro¬ 
verbs which have grown with the growth 
of human civilisation. Paradoxes are a 
certain class of aphorisms in which a truth 
is illustrated by way of contrast, by rivet¬ 
ing attention upon its aspect of opposition 
to the generally accepted beliefs and tradi¬ 
tions, and thus maxing a call upon our 
powers of reconciling contradiction and 
overcoming opposition. It is in the call 
which it makes upon our logical powers 
that the paradox, as a literary device, has 
Its value. The severe strain which it puts 
upon our mental faculties fixes it perma¬ 
nently in our memory. Paradoxes thus 
serve to add an additional impressiveness 
to truths by presenting them in their 
aspect of opposition to accepted facts. 
The reader acenstomed to the orthodox 
ways of thinking is startled to find his 
views rudely shaken by a striking paradox 
and is ronsed from comparative dnlness 
into taking an active interest. 

Bat the root oi the paradox lies deeper. 


It is through eoutradiction, through oppe^ 
sition, that truth reveals itself. All posi¬ 
tive truths ate only half-truths. It is not 
until they arc brought face to face with 
their opposites and their insular character, 
so to speak, in this way removed, that they 
become complete truths. Theicmedyofa 
half-truth, then, is its opposite truth. The 
paradox is just this opposite truth serving 
to correct the onesided character of our so- 
called positive truths. When we remember 
what a great proportion of the truths by 
which our lives are regulated on half- 
truths, we realise the value of paradoxes, 
as showing us one side of the truth which is 
generally hidden from our view. John 
Stuart Mill in his Bssay on Liberty says 
that “since the general or prevailing opi¬ 
nion on Any subject is rarely or never the 
whole truth, it is only by the collision of 
adverse opinions that the remainder of the 
truth has any chance of being supply.” 
The function of a paradox is to introdocs 
this “adverse opinion”, by coIUsion with 
which the whole truth comes out. Wbxt 
moree^tive way, for instance, of bnsu. 
ing home to us the value of leisure can be 
thought of, than Chaude TilUet’s paradox, 
“The time that is best employed is the time 
that is lost” ? Or again, what better way 
of showing the absntdi^ ofalwayestidK*' 
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Ing to the eerioQS side of life, than Oscar 
WWe'a striking paradox put into the 
ffonlA of Algernon, “1 love scrapes. They 
we the only things that are not serious.” 
Not tnerely for the purpose of supplement- 
i«»R a truth l)ut also for supplanting it, is a 
paradox of importance. It is not only 
that our accepted views are often half- 
truths, but also that they are in many 
cases absolutely false. In our own expe¬ 
riences of life, in our failures and dis¬ 
appointments, we sometimes come to con¬ 
clusions that cannot bear the scrutiny of 
deeper analysis Such opinions are stamped 
upon our minds, inasmucli as they arc the 
outcome of bitter cxpciicnce anti we are 
not easily (lisabusetl of them. The strong 
hand of paradox is indispensable in such 
cases in convincing us that our views of 
life were too lia.stily and morbidly drawn 
and were not sober tintlis. What a revela¬ 
tion is it to us, accustomed as we are to 
regard the fulfilment of our desires as the 
highest blessing, to hear Dumby say in 
Lady Windermere’s Fan, "In this world 
there are only two tragedies; one is not 
fitting what one wants, the other is get¬ 
ting it ; the last is much the worse; the 
last is a real tragedy" ? 

A paradox is not without value even in 
the case where the R’ceived opinions repre¬ 
sent not only the greater portion of the 
truth, but also the whole of it. An uncon¬ 
tested opinion is apt to rest in our minds, 
not ns a living reality, but as a dead 
dogma, and our natural aversion for a 
dogma is too apt to lead us to reject the 
opinion as of no value. A paradox comes 
in opportunely here, not indeed to carry 
conviction with it, Init to make us ac 
quainted with the real grounds of our 
holding to our own opinion and thus pre¬ 
vent the possibility of its lieing classed 
with the hated dogma 

But to be effective, the paradox must 
come out naturally and easily, and not as 
something forced and far-fetched, intro¬ 
duced merely for the sake of its dramatic 
effect. It must strike us as something that 
contains an element of truth in it, and not 
as anything manifestly false and absurd. 
The c^rtn that a paradox possesses for 
*** that case lost, on account of 
. its having made too great a call upon our 
pwers of reconciling apparently irrecon- 
wable opinions. Such a paradox gives us 
hollowness and insin- 
wnwh our good sense inunediatdy 


rejects, notwithstanding the large allow¬ 
ance it is accustomed to make for the ex¬ 
periences of others. The essential eharac- 
teristic of a paradox, namely, that of con¬ 
taining a portion of the truth, is therein 
absent, and we are tempted to blame our¬ 
selves if we are ever taken in by such super¬ 
ficial glitter. Thus Oscar Wilde, one of the 
most clever dramatists of the present day, 
in whose hands the paradox has become 
an • instrument of great power, is often 
carried too far by his love for this literary 
device, with the result that he has left us 
some paradoxes which we can never accept. 
Thus, for example, we are accustom^ to 
have a comfortable feeling of being in the 
right when we ate upheld by others, and_ it 
is therefore impossible for us to agree with 
Oscar Wilde when he makes one of his 
characters say, “Whenever people agree 
with me, I always feel I must be wrong.” 
So also in the following dialogue,— 

“Lady Windermere—Why do you talk so 
trivially about life ? 

Lord Darlington—Because I think life 
is far too important a thing ever to talk 
seriously about it.” 

The paradoxical proposition that im¬ 
portant things should not be_ seriously 
discussed, strikes one as so inherently 
improbable and ns such an artificial 
product of the dramatist’s art, created 
only for the sake of its literary effect, that 
one does not have even a momentary illu¬ 
sion that it is true. 

All ages are not equally prolific in the 
matter of paradoxes. The Shakesperean 
age, for instance, though extraordinarilpr 
rich in all kinds of literary activity, is 
somewhat deficient in this particular art. 
The reason is not far to seek. In an age of 
great achievements, when men’s minds are 
engaged in arranging the enormous 
amount of new truths which have been 
gathered from various sources, there can 
hardly be any place for paradoxes. All 

E eriods in the world’s history which have 
een remarkable for their positive crea¬ 
tions, for their grand syntheses, are defici¬ 
ent in the art of criticism. The creative 
side of mental activity is too predominant 
then to leave any room for the 
development of the critical faculty. It is 
when the wave of discovery has dashed 
against the shore and its fury has abated 
that the tiny ripples of criticism can make 
their presence known. Criticism, therefore, 
never goes band in hand with an age of 
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construction but always follows it The 
paradox is only an intense form of criti¬ 
cism. It is criticism which penetrates to 
the root of a thing, which sees things in 
their totality, and thus can supplement 
them when they are found wanting. The 
paradox as a literary device being only a 
manifestation of the critical spirit, thus 
makes its appearance when there is a lull 
after a great storm oi constructive, crea¬ 
tive activity. The present age seems to 
this sort oi a lull after a great storm ; it is 
not distinguished by any great construc¬ 
tive, literary activity, and hence the para¬ 
dox is one of the dominant chaiacteristics 
of its literary art. The rage for paradoxe.s 
is now very great; people are sickening 
under the load oi the accumulated truths 
of centuries, and want to find some way 
of escaping them. Indeed, it is ns an out¬ 
fall, as a channel for the escape of super¬ 
fluous energy that the paradox has princi¬ 
pally value. It acts as a sort oi safety- 
valve to relieve the pressure of excessive 
literary activity. There is such a thing as 
a tyranny oi truth, just as there is a 
tyranny of dogmas. When discovery 
succeeds discovery and new truths go on 
accumulating faster than people can com¬ 
prehend, truth really begins to oppress. 
The need is then felt of a corrective which 
can soften its rigour. Paradox iuroishes 
just such a corrective. It brings it to 
prominence the one-sidedness of the new 
truths and shows that brilliant as they 
are, they, too, have their defects. It helps 
in this way to remove the huuieur, so to 
speak, of conventional truths and presents 
them in a form in which they arouse the 
least opposition. 

But perhaps it is unfair to treat the 
paradox in this way, for it also manifests 
creative activity. The only diScrence, 
perhaps, between its constructive activity 
and that of a positive truth par .sang is 
that in it the synthetic element is some¬ 
what toned down and has the charm 
which objects seen in a subdued light have. 
There is a note of pathetic simplicity in 
Bacon’s saying that truth can perhaps 
come to the price of a pearl which showeth 
best by daylight, but can never riw to that 
of a carbuncle that showeth best in 
lights. The positive truths showeth best 
by daylight, W their excessive brightness 
sometimes hurts our delicate sensibility 
and we M an instinctive impulse to 
Aelter in the twilight of less showy truths. 


Such a shelter the paradox gives us. Its 
truth soothes and never hurts, ind 
Benson only gives pointed .expression to 
our longing for this sort of softened truth 
when he says, '*1 walk round the borders 
which are lull of the little glossy spikes of 
snow-drops pushing up, struggling 
through tne crusted earth. The sad hero 
of Maud walked in a ‘ghastly glimmer’ 
and found ‘the shuiing dafTmlil dead.’ I 
walk in the soft twilight that is infinitely 
tender, soothing anil sweet and find tM 
dafiodil ‘taking on a new life’.” Yes, the 
daffodil which pines away in the broad 
daylight of fact l.ikes on a new life in the 
twilight of the paiadox. The modern age 
sins in one respect inure than in others. 
This is in its rage for brilliant facts, spark¬ 
ling truths. This erase for the glittering 
truth is destructive of the true paradox 
and this is the leason why the brilliant 
paradoxes of Oscar Wildc and G. H. 
Chesterton do not satisfy us. Paradox 
softens the aggressively didactic character 
of truth and presents them in a form in 
which they arouse least opposition. The 
highest teachings of Browning often take 
the form of paradoxes and m this form 
they avoid the militant character which 
new truths generally have. Take, for 
instance, the following lines from Kabbt 
Ben Bzra, in which the author advan^ 
the paradoxical proposition that what is 
really valuable in a man Js that which is 
of no value in the world’s estimation : 

All instincts immature 
All nurposcs unsme 

That weighed not as his wuik, yet hwclletl the 

man's amount 

• • • 

All I could neicr be 
All, niFU Ignored in me 
This, I was worth to tiod, whose who 1 the 
inUlici shaped 

How gently is the truth brought home 
to us here that in our woildly ertimations, 
we ignore the most essential things, the 
uniealiscd aims and purposes of life 1 Or, 
again, take the following where the author 
asserts the paradoxical troth that it it 
really the deeds which faUs of their efiect 
which are of importance 

“Untwine me from the moss of deeds which 
meMc up li£?* 

One deed power ahall fall fhort in or exceed.’* 

How softly are we reminded here tbtt 
all our vaunted deeds are of no signific¬ 
ance ! Compare again with Oscar Wilde’s 
paradoxes the following paradox of 
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Ooetbe, “Age does not wake ns childish as 
people say ; it only finds us still true 
Wldren." What a contrast does it pre¬ 
sent! There is nothing flashy in it, no 
•nggcstion of the “sparkling truth”, and 
yet we are slowly and imperceptibly led on 
to a new troth which strikes us at once as 
more noble and more rich than the tradi¬ 
tional opinion. The same is true of the 
following from a French writer who 
flonnsbed in the eighteenth century, which 
depicts in a lucid manner the eternal 
tragedy of the world, the tragedy of love 
nckening and changing into its opposite : 
“No man who at foity is not a misan¬ 
thrope, has ever loved mankind." 

To conclude, the task of the paradox is 
to present the dialectical .aspect of truth. 
It is to exhibit that side of truth which wc 
in the blindness of discovery and achieve¬ 
ments arc too ant to Ignore. But it must 
never thurst this asjiect of truth upon an 
unwilling world, it must never seem to 


force an nn&miliar truth into acceptance 
by physirat violence. It most patiently 
watch the slow process of filtration of a 
new idea, its gradual distillation, so to 
speak, through the mass of preconceived 
notions and prejudices which form the 
heritage of mankind, and rest content 
with having started this process. It 
should always be remembered that if the 
paradox is a protest against the tradition¬ 
al, views of life, it is mainly a protest 
against its restless activity, its mad race 
for “a little more space under the sun”. It 
is, tberefoie, a fatal error to look in the 
paradox for any brilliant effect. Paradox 
accepts the view of Benson that “life is 
no longer a race where 1 wish to get ahead 
of others, it is a pilgrimage in which we 
are all bound.” “There is no sense of 
stirring adventure, of exultation about it~ 
it is just an infinite untroubled calm”. 

Manitjanath Ghatak. 


THE ‘ROYAL PRIEST’ 

By Narendra Nath Law, m.a,bl. Premciiand Rovcuand Scholar. 


. XIV. 

VEDIC PERJOD 

The 'royal priest’ (putohi/a<==]\t, placed 
in front, appointed) is an impoitant person¬ 
age from the v«y earliest times of which we 
have record. 

NAHI of the FRlBSl'S 01MCK, AND CEREMODV 
FOR APPOINIMENT 

His office is called pufohiti^ or 
pHrodha* and his formal installation to this 
oflfice was celebrated by the performance of 
a saaifice named Brikaspattsava mentioned 
in some of the Bnikoitunis''. 

"SAcatPicuL rRiEsis" distwouished. Doties. 

His post should be distinguished from 

I BV. vi\, 60, IS i 83. A 

s Mentioned m the Aiharva-Veda (v. 24 . 1 ) and 
liter. 

3 TaitiiilFa-Brshmana, II, 7 , >, 3 ; Pancbavinia- 
Bra]w<a»B,xvit,ii ,4 s xrv. t, i, 7 . Ct Ktthaka- 
B ssth ill i EBtvii, 7 . 


those of the ‘sacrificial priests’ (ritvijah) 
whose duties were solely with the {wrform- 
anccs of the sacrifices. The purobita also 
took part in the sacrifices as Ilotri the 
singer of the most important of the songs, 
and as general supervisor of the whole con¬ 
duct of the rituals, of which particular por¬ 
tions were entrusted to particular ritvijs with 
special names, and when, later on, there was a 
decline in the importance of the hymns recited 
by Hotri, and greatest weight was attached 
to general supervision and repairing of flaws 
in sacrifices by the priest’s direct exercise of 
supposed supernatural powers, the putohita 
actOT in the new capacity of "Brahman” in¬ 
stead of as Hotri'. In addition to this 

I There is a difierence of opinion between 
Oldenberg (Religion des Ycda, s 8 o ff) and Geldner 
(Vedische Studien, 3 , 143 ff.) as to whether the 
pnrohna acted as Brahman priest (general supervisor 
of the sacrificial rituals) from the time of the Rig- 
Veda. The former la coirect, according to the V. 1., 
L PS; "3) '>4t and has been followed here. 

(See SsoV. 1,11,78.) 
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sacri6cial duty, be was the adviser of the 
sovereign in all religious matters*. 

PVBOHITA'S raCUU&R DUTIES GIVING HIM INFIU* 
ENCB, FOLITICAt AND OTHERWISE. 

It was spiritual and religious duties that 
gave him influence over the monarch not 
only in domestic and religious, but also in 
ail important secular matters including the 
public and political*. It was through these 
duties that the tie between hi n and the 
sovereign was knit tight. Upon him de¬ 
pended, at a certain time ot the Vedic period 
and later on, the propitiation of the gods 
on king's behalf, for the gods would not 
accept the oflerings otherwise than fiom his 
hands >. The sacrifice for the monarch was 
intended to bring about not merely his per¬ 
sonal welfare but also indirectly that of his 
people without whose prosperity no king can 
be prosperous. Hence, the “prayer for wel¬ 
fare”* in sacrifices, though expressly men¬ 
tioning the pi test and the king, refers in¬ 
directly to the people also in connexion with 
the prospeiity of their cattle and agriculture. 
The pmohita piotured the fall of rain for the 
crops,* guard^ the kingdom like a ‘flaming 
fire’ for which he was called rashltagopa (‘the 
protector of the realm’), ensured the king's 
power over his subjects,* and his safety and 
victory in battle.* Divodtisa in tiouble was 

1 V. 1,1. p. 113. 

2 V. I., II, 90,214 

3 A.itateyA-Ur&bniana, viii, 24 /immet (AUin- 
dis^es Leben, 195,196) tbinks that at tbis stage even, 
the king could not ai t as his own purohiu, (iting king 
Visvantara who, according to him, sarrificed without 
the help of the hyaparnis {Aitareya Uiahmana, viii 
ay; Muir's Sanskrit Texts, v, 4361,40) and Oevapi, 
who anted as purohila for his biothei on <k paitiiular 
occasion (RV. x 98.10 The VI, II, 0, ^ opposes 
this view on the grounds tiiat the text quoteii does 
not say that Visvaniaia sacrifiLed without priests, and 
that Devapi IS not regaided as king not as a 
kshattriya and biother of hantanu in the Rig Veda, it 
isYlskawhoin his Niiukta (11, lo) expresses the 
opinion which tbeie IS no leason to suppose as cot- 
recL 

4 Vajasaneyi-Samhita, xxii, as , Taittirtya- 
Sambiuk, VII, 5, 18 ; Maitrayani-Sambita, m, 12,6; 
Kathaka-Sainhita, v, 3,14, &c. 

5 RV.,x, 98. 

6 Aitareya-Urahmana, viii, 24, *$. 

7 AV, III, 19 ; RV, VII, 18,13 from which Geldner 
(Vedisebe Studien, a, 135. n. 3) bolds 10 opposition to 
Hopkins (J. A. 0. S. xv, 263. n.) that the priest (VisvS- 
mitra) prayed in ‘the house of assembly’ (sabha) for 
the victory ctf his yajarngna against Siidasa while the 
former was on the tettle-neld. Cf. Asvaltyana- 
Grihya-Stttra (S. B, E.X adhyaya III, Kandika 12 
(apaaatly last two paragraphs) 19, aa 


rescued by BhitradtAja.* The puroMta ac¬ 
companied the king to battles at times and 
was not perhaps like the cle^ of Mediaeval 
Europe unprepared to fight*, e.g., VisvI- 
mitra* seems to have joined Sudisa’s enemies 
and taken part in the attack of the ten kings 
against him, while Vasislitlia assisted him.* 
An indication of tbis close relation •ta&y also 
be found in the reproach of king Tryaruna 
TraidhStya AikshvSka to his domestic priest 
Vrisa Jiiia when both were out in a chariot, 
and owing to excessive sptxxl in driving, ran 
over a Br&hinana boy to death. As Vrisa 
held the reins, they accused each other. The 
IkshvSkus being toiisulted threw the respon¬ 
sibility on the priest who revived the boy,* 
The good will of the priest and his inter¬ 
mediation with the higher powers were look¬ 
ed upon as essential by the king and the 
people for the prospeiity of the kingdom. 
The connexion between the irdktaanas and 
kskattriyas was tccogin/ed generally as indta- 
pensable to the welfaic of Ixith, and the close 
relation between the monarch and his 
purohita was but an offshoot of that con¬ 
nexion, wheie amity was more needed than 
anywheie else." 

1 Panchai imsa Brahmana, w, 3, 7. 

2 bee RV, HI, 53, 12, 13 . I. 1*9. I , Xj2, 7 ; Ijy, 

2 , vii, 8a, 4, X, 38 , 103 , Ludwig, Transl. of the 

Rig-Veda, 3, 320 226 ; Geldner, V^ische Stndieo, 
3, 135, n 3. 

3 Hopkmii, J A O S ., xv, 260 IT. (V I., 11,27s). 

4 RV, VII, 18, I'he Rhrigub appear with the 
Drubyus perhapi as their priesG m the above battle, 
but thill IS not certain See RV., viii, 3, 9 ; 6, 18, 
102,4 ; VII, 18,6 , IX, lot, 13. (Hopkins, J A O, S., 
w, 262 n ). 

5 I'anthavinisa Brshmana, xtii, 3, it. In the 
Ttndaka recension cited in Siyana on KV„ v, 3, 
liasadasyu I. given as the king’s name The story 
with some vaiiations also urents in other works, e.g,, 
the Hiihaddevats, and Jaunmiy,i-Bralimana. 

6 railtiiiya-bamlma, v, i, in, 3 ; MaitrSyanl- 
Samhiti, 11,2,3 , 111, 1,9,3, 3 I >v,3,9; Kttbaka- 
bamhita, xxix, 10 , Vgjasaneyi S imhiU, v, 27 ; vii. 
21, xvni, 14 , \ V, 5 , xxxviti, 14, &c. , Panchavimsa- 
Uralim,tna, XI, 11,9, Ait ireya-Ki iliinana, vii, 22; 
batapatha-Brehmana, i, 2, 1, 7 , III, 5, i, ii ; 6, 1, 
17 I VI, 6, 3,14. Kshattnya’s sapeiiority to all other 
castes IS asserted in the Taittmya-Sambits 11, $, to, 
I, Ac. Brahmana's superiority to Kslmttnya le 
sometimes asserted, e.g, m the AV, v, 18, 19^ 
Maitrtyani-Samhiti, iv, 3, 8i Vyasaneyt-Sanhiti 
XXI, 21 ; Satapatha-Brthmana, xni, i, 9.113,7,8. 
The rajasnya sacrifice of the king it inferior, m Ibid. 
V, I, t, 12, to the highest sacrifice of the BrEhmau 
the Vaiapeya, and though the pnest goes after the 
king m the ceremony, he is yet stronger (see Ibid., 
4, 3 ,7, Md V, 4. 4. «S^ Cfc Hc^klia, J. A. 0 . S., 
»ii, 76. (V. 1.1, aoi). 
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Disputbs bbiwkbh the eino and ris purokita. 

In spite of this close connexion, they at 
tinea fell out with each other. Visvantara 
Sau'shadmana ('descendant of Sushadmana') 
set aside his priests, the Sylparnas, and per¬ 
formed a sacrifice presumably with the aid of 
others, but Rlma Mlr^aveya, their leader, 
succeeded >in bringing about their reinstate¬ 
ment.* The disputes between Janamejaya 
and his priests Kasyapas,* between AsainSti 
and the Gaup&yanas,-> and between Kutsa 
Aurava and his priest Upagu Sausravasa 
killed for paying homage to Indra to whom 
the former was hostile, * may also be in¬ 
stanced. But such quarrels were not looked 
upon as conducive to the common-weal 
specially fur the reason that the hahnuma^ 
not to s[>eak of the purohita, could ruin the 
kskattriya by embroiling him with the people,' 
or with other kshattnyas by means of sac¬ 
rifices,' 

POUtK’AI CONIROL OVLR lllb PKIESI 
MAIMIAINKII ON Tint. WilOI K. 

On the whole, however, the king and his 
priest went on amicably, the latter willingly 
submitting to the limits to his powers, which 
enabled the foiiner to maintain a general 
political cuntiol over the priest aud persun.s 
of bis caste.' 

The ORU.IN or power oi hie purohtta 

AND 1‘KIKSlllOOI). 

The power of the purohita and the 

I Aiiareya Uislun.ina, vii, 27, 3.4 , 34, 7, 8. C'f. 
Muir, Sanskiit Tests, I, 431440, Kvijflmg’s li.tnsl 
of Satapailia liislim.iua, pt iv (S. li. £. vol. xlink 
p. 344 n. 

a Anareya-Riahmana, s 11, 27.3J. 

3 J,iimiiiiya-Biabmanii, III, 167 (J. A. 0 . S, 
xvm, 41 If ); batysyan.ikii, nletl in .Sftyana on KV, 
X, 57, 1,6u, 7 ; liiihadderala, vii, 8; IT. with M.tc- 
dmell's notes > l’.in(.liavimsa 111 ihnuna, \iii, i2, 5. 

4 Pam havimvi Brahin.ma. \i\, 6, S. 

; T,iittiily» Kamhita. II, 2, 11, 2 , Maitiiiani- 
Sanihits. 1 ,0, 5 , II, i, 9 , in, 3, to , Kaih.ika Sainhita, 
x»x, 8, Ac. 

6 Maitrav.ini-‘sambita. Ill, 3, io,&u 

7 A passage of the Aitarrya lliahmana (vii, 29) 
beanBE on the relations .tnd fuiiLtions of the r.i<ites 
la^s that a BiMimana is a receiver of gifts (a dayl), a 

drinker of Soma (s-psybi.and jathskama- 

prayspya, i.e., liable to remotal at will MnirfSanskiit 
Texts, I, 436 )< Haug (transUtion of the Aitaieya- 
Brahiaana) and Weber (Indiscbe Sludien, 10, 14) take 
the word 08 active in sense and inteipret it as ‘mov¬ 
ing at will.' But a passive causative sense being 
required, the probable reference, accotding to the 
V. l,,<n, p. aSSh " b* political control of the 
sovereign ovcr.the priest, whom be can move on from 
^aoe to place. 


brihmanas geneiaily owei! its existence to 
a considerable extent to the sacrifices and 
the special lore required therefor. When 
the s-tcrifices increas^ in number and there¬ 
with the amount of sacred lore needed for 
conducting them with strict faithfulness to 
all their details, there grew up a hereditary 
class devoted to the work. The creation 
of the office of the purohita, followed as a 
corollary. This office should not be regarded 
as,the origin of the power of priesthood. 
The origin lay in the sacrifices. The 
establishment of puruhitaship no doubt 
served to ensure and stereotype the power 
and become the nucleus of further powers.* 

ORKIINVir.Y, THE PKlNti; COUI.I) ItK UIS OWN 
purohita Thk liMr whek tuk otticE 
OI purohita \KOsE. 

Previous to the origin of caste and even 
in the period when their futictions were not 
yet hardened up, the king could sacrifice for 
himself and his subjects unaided. DevSpi a 
prince is described in the Nirukta^ as acting 
as a pioohita on a particular occasion. This 
sliould imply that at the time the remark 
was made, no hesitation was felt to fi.x on 
the prince the duties oi a brahmana—an 
indication of the .state of things up to the 
time of the Nirukia. ‘ Visvimitra according 
to some of tlie Br&hmanas* was a priest and 
a prince. Sunahsepa is mentioned in the 
Ai/areja-Brahmana'' as acquiiing the learn¬ 
ing of the Gathins and the .sovereignty of 
the Jahiius. Prince Dhritarashtra' Vai- 
chitra-vtrya (‘descendant of Vichltravlrya’) 
appears in the Kdlhaka-SamhitS'' as engaged 
in a dispute on a ritual-matter with Vaka 
Dilbhya. In the Riq-Veda, the use of the 
term nama (lit. colour contrasting the dOsa 
with the &>3’a, and indicative only of classes 
and not of castesj is not conclusive for the 
question," the purushastikta,'' ‘hymn of man,’ 

1 Sec OUlenbeig's Religion des Vedas, 382, 383. 

2 Here Yaska (Viiukta, II, 10) puts his own 
explanation on KV., x, 98. 

3 For lessci hatdctiing of castes m the Vedic 
period, see V. I, H, 249, aSi. 260, 263,334, 390. 

4 Panrhavinisa-Brthmana, xxi, 12) Aitareya- 
Biaiimana, vii, 17, 6, 7. 

$ Aitareya-Brthmana, vit, 18, 9 ; also V. I., 11, 
2a4, 312, and 1, 280, 281. 

6 Probably Uhritarishtra of the Saiapatha- 
Bilhmana (xiii, 5,4, 22), king of K|SL 

S Ktthaka-Bamhin, I, a, 13 ; 12, i. 

V. I., II, 247- 
9 RV., X, 90,12. 
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of the same work clearly contemplating the 
division of men into lour orders—Br5hman<i, 
Rajanya, Vaisp and Snilni. The h) mn is, 
however, admittedly late, and its evidence 
cannot apply to the bulk of the treatise 
composed eailier.* On some of these and 
other grounds, Zimmer has very foicibly 
maintained the view that it was produced in 
a society that knew no caste-system,* and 
pointed out that the Panchat‘tmsa-Brak- 
wanii* shows the Vedic Indians on the Indus 
without itat.all, the Veda beingthe product of 
Aryan tribes who after removing further east 
from the Indus region and the Punjab deve 
loixid the organization. According to this 
opinion, therefore, the oITice of purohitu could 
have arisen some time after the settlement 
of the Aryans on the Indian soil. This view 
of the development of caste has been gene¬ 
rally accepted, and may be regarded as the 
recognized version. 

Some scholars, however, such as Hang,* 
Kern,® Ludwig,” and more recently ()lden- 

I .M.i\ Muller, .S.iiiskiil Litcniture, 570 It. Muir, 
.Saiisliit Tests, 1, 7-15 ; Weber, liidisclie Studieii, 
0. 3 If- i I’olcbiooke, Kssays, i, ywj ; Ainold, Vedi<' 
Metic, 167. 

! Zuiiniei’!. Alundisdies Lebeii, 18^,303. 

3 t‘.uiili.ivimsa.liislmiaii.i, wii, i. ‘See also 
Mull’s Sanskiit Tests, i,.>39 fl, siiecially 158. ^V.1, II, 
-48, a^9)- 

4 llMlim.s und die Bnilimanen (1871)- 

5 ludistlie Tlieorien over de StaDden-verdeeline 

(1870. 

Cf. for this and the pievious work, Muir's .Sanskrit 
Texts, 2454 ff. 

6 Uie Nacbricbten des Big nnd Atliarvi-Veda 


berg> and Geldncr* incline to the opposite 
opinion. If we base our conclusion upon 
the data supplied by these scholars, the rise 
of fiiiroliildsfii/i has to lie put much earlier. 

Prof. Macdonell anil Keith take the vU 
media, holding that the ca.ste system has 
progressively devclo|)ed, and, while on the 
one hand, it is nut justifiable to see in the 
RiS-l'eda the full-fledged ca.stc-system of 
the Yajur Veda, so on the other, it Is not 
right to doubt that it was, at that time, 
already well on its way to general accept¬ 
ance. ‘ 

The creation of the office of pimhiUi, 
theielore, should lie between the chronolo¬ 
gical limits of the two extreme views. In 
any case, it does not appear possible, at pre- 
.sent to locate the peiicxl with greater preci 
-sion owing to the nature of the data from 
which the infeicnee has to be drawn. This, 
however, is certain that the office came into 
Ireing very eaily anti that it was synchronous 
with the emergence oi the rigidity ot caste, 

(7i) he continued). 


liber I>«os’ia)iliie, (Irsi hii'lite uni Veifassung des 
alien liidien, jb If. j I'lan-.l.itiun of the UV, 3237- 
243, &L. 

t Relifjion des VeiU. 37; IT; cf. Zeitschiifl der 
Deuisrhrn Muitienlandisihen (jesellschaft, 51, 267 
IT. 

2 Vedisclic Siudien, 2, 146 n. 

3 Pur the aii,'iiinenls th it carve out froin tht 
tune of (leldiier's view, see V I., It, >3u->5f> 
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8UU- 

[Thii lilt wat rtlerred to in the fimt article of thin 
■erica, Modern Kerkw, Sept., 1910, p. 302, first 
eolninn. An explanation of abhreviationa will be 
given in a table at the end of thia list. Some MSS. on 
rajasnya and vajapeya have been mentioned here in 
view of their bearing on polity.] 

(1) Sarsvau, 

by Kaja Kalyana Varma. It was in the poisruion 
nf ue late Baja SatiKhandra oi Kriibnanagar, 
Navadvip. 

A treatise on aitrological influence on watt, coto- 
natioDi and other human actinna 

H. L. Mitra’a Noiien of Sanskrit Mnnuscripts 

49V4-* 


lOlMtS 

(henceforth mentioned as Mit's'a Notka) publixheil 
miller orders of tlie Oovcrnaient of Bengal, Vol. 1, 
MS, No, cccxxivii, p. 191. 

(*) RaJADHAKMA-KaUSI'UBHA, 
by Anaata Deva. Place ol deposit (henceforth 
abbreviated into “P. D.") as above. 

Aufrecht’a Calalogas Catatomram, pt. I, p. 601, 
adds that it ia a part of the SmrnikatiMtabba 
written by request ol Raja Bahadur Chandra, by 
Ananla Ocya, eon of Apadeva, K. 192, 

Contenta: 

Tbejuriadicticn of kinga, their cbaracteriitica Bad 
defects i characteriatict of queens, ministers, royal 
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printi atid aitrolof'cn , requirements ofkinKa,ritrs 
to be {lerformed bj tliem; myal unction, duties to be 
observed for some dais after corouation, &e., &c. 
IbkI., Vol. I. MS No. CCCXLVI, p. 190, 

( 3 ) KoiAfllAKRs. 

it was in the possession of the late Raja Sir Radha 
Kantn Ifeia Bahadur, Calcutta. 

(■round plans of eight kinds of forts and their 
descriptions This is apparently a fragment of 
Lurolthi Taatras- 

Ibul, Vol II, MS. No. 53l,p. H. 

(0 SAU.\RA.SARA 

(with rominentary) by Kumachandra. Attached 
IS tt commentary in prose by Sirudasa, son of Surya- 
tlnsa Yati by Visalakslia 

It has several commentaries enumerated in Auf- 
rechf’s Calulugas Catalogoram, part 1, p. GUT. 
Anotlier name of the manuscript is Svarodaya 
(/biiM 

1’ I) Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta. 

As essey in verse on supeniatiiiid means for 
success in warfare. Contents; Calculations to be 
made from the names of the belligerents ns to the 
IKitcniiality of success (onomuncy.) The same 
lioui those of the day of the week, the age of the 
moon iind of the nakfbatrn when war is declared. 
Cak'Ulation from initial letters of names, accents 
fee. of Bo. Do. from tile positiuns of armies on the 
diflereutMdc8,calculatiuns fioni the directions of the 
wind (nust roman c y). i’eeulinr stellar ronjune- 
tioiis Times improper lor war. The snake diagram 
lor calculating success in war. CalcuhrUotis from 
thcbicath Considerations about the left uiid right 
Hides ( unnexion with woiiieu Success of emli.issy 
by the nature of the briatli. .Success by putting 
on p.iTtirular drugs. Vat mils diagiaiiis tor nss.ialts, 
blockade, A;c Keduction of foi ts, &c (Ornithouian 
cy) Place of deposit—Asiatic Society, t alcutta. 
Milin’s A’oliccs, Vol. II, MS No. ,'99, p 904. 

(s) ‘.\s\ami:ijh\ un Ai.\ wuiua i’RAi(x,t’ 
llml, \oI 11. MS. No M)l,p. JOG. 

(fi) 'VvjtPSyA I'ADbHAll 
bv Vagnika Dsvn. 

JbiJ, Vol. II. MS. No SOS, p 21 j 
(7 ) NarM'\UJa\ \ut\k\ 1, 

by Nariipati. In the possession of Rrahmuvrala 
Samadlivasi, Dhatri-giamu, Kaiddhamiina. 

Ai|*ans both suiieiaiituial and ptiysical fur securing 
sucetss III »nif.irc 

Ibid, Vol ill,* Ms No 109.1, p .‘■S, 

<8l KM.VimUblltNl OK tSkIfiPHUsIltNI). 

Sec Auficclit, Pt. I, a.*1 bi It.onaiiaiida Tirtlia. 

In the possession ol kabdass Xidyuiagisa, Sauti- 
puia. 

A treatise on polity. Contents; The uses of kings, 
the importance of Governments : puiiishiuent i the 
atli iliutes pi oper for ministers; Do. ol clerks i Du. of 
priests; Da ofBrabmanus, Do of kings; Do. of am¬ 
bassadors ; royal robes; rules of warfare, treaties, &c. 
military expeditions; diurnal duties of kings ; rules 
of Uuvciumcnt; punishment ol priests who foil 
to perform their duties; inauguration of kings. 

Ibid.. Vol Ill, MS. No. 1207, p. 176. 

(9l Rajavaha-kavstobha. 

The author's name is wanting. Compiled under 
the patronage and orders of King Kajavoba. 

In the possession of Uariscbandra, Benares. 


A treatise on polity. A Raja-Kaatiubba is noticed 
in Bnbler, ItIB. 281, where, too, the antbor's name is 
not given. 

A Telugu Kajavabaaavijaya by Adityasuryya Kan 
is described in Taylor's Cntalogne, 11, p. 708. 

Mitra’s Noticea, Vol. Ill, MS. No. 1222, p. 189. 

(lOi PaNCHAKALPA-TIKA MUIASAUUITA. 

P. D. Calcntta, Government of India. 

A treatise on political duties as also on moral and 
other dnties. Compiled in Kashmir daring the reign 
and under the auspices of Kanavira Simlia. 

Jbid. Vol. IV. M& No. 1700, p. 272. 

(11) Manasoliasa, 

by Bhulokamalla Somesvaru of the Cbaliik} a 
Dynasty. 

In the possession of Pandit Nilyananda Misra ui 
Zilla School, Bbagnlpur. 

This IS a diHereiit lecensiun of the work noticed 
under No. 121S (voL HI, p. 182). It is deficient in 
the chapters on aiehiteeture and conturiiis moit 
closely to the main object, that of supplying n inn, 
cellancous coUection of lulcs and instructions n. 
garding duties of kings, selection of oOaiers, charac 
ieristics oi diBcrent urdeis, el.isses and piofession , 
duties (mostly Siiiiiti rules), piobibitions, food, dress, 
ornament, aims, games, ciotics, and a variety oi 
other topics irgarding which king should have u 
general knowledge. Mura’s A’ot/ceA, vol. Vt MS. No. 
2202, p. 2b5 

(li) RAJANiri-.MAVUKUt, 

by Nilakantha hhatta, son of Ramanatba Damn- 
ijHfa Nrisiniha, axid gtauilsuii dI Ubatta Saakara 

1*. 1). Bettiya, Maharaja Kqjeodrakisura Simha 
Uahadur. 

On kings and their duties. Contents : The word Raja 
applicable to all Kshattriyas; coronation, us 
varieties and ntuals, the seven aeceasoriea of king!, 
ministers &c,), the uttnbntes of kings, duty 
of keeping subjects in happiness, merits and de¬ 
ments lit ministets, royal benefactions ; royal table, 
aquatic cxcuisions, hitnliug, daily duties ; rules le- 
garding uegotialiuiis war ice. , princes, their duties, 
good, bad and ludifleient ministers, &c., priests, 
courtiers, &,•. j royal tieasnry, kingdom dchned, 
metropolis, fortiesses, lewards and hononrs, army, 
elephants, horses, disputes ofkings, ciubassies, omens, 
encampments, mimical conduct or casus belli, 
wurlarc, sin of running away from the battlcfaeld, 
eucouiageiueul i.l heioes ; chess-play. 

Mitiu's .\u(ins, vol VII, MS No 2278, p. 4H 

(13) lUjtNUi, 
aiioiiynioua 

1'. D, Calcutlii, Ksja Kujendranarayana Deva 
Uahadur, 

A treatise on Guveriimcnt and the duties of kings 
Compiled piincipally irgm the ‘Mahabharata’ and 
‘Kamandakiya NitL’ 

Mitra’s Notices, vol Vll, MS. No. 2473, p. 229. 

( 14 ) ViRACHINTAUAHI a/ios DUANDRVEDA- 

S.tliaRAKA, 

by Sar^odbara. The colophon is so worded 
that the Mt name appears to be the name of a 
comprehensive work of which archery forint a 
part, bnt the introdnetory lines leave no room for 
(tonbt that the work 11 complete at it it, and that 
the two namet are aliases. 

P. D. Ajimgaiy, Ramcbandra Pandit, 
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A treatiK on nrehety nnd warfare. Contents: 
Praise oi archers ; style of holding the bow, rules for 
prcsentinf; the bows, measure of bows ; bow-strinjjs, 
arrows, arrow-heads, tenipcnnf; and sharpeninK 
arrow-heads, irim-shatts, tubes or gnns, eigbl kinds 
of attitude, five Linds ol bows, three kuiiis of aiin- 
int', five Linds ol advance, lour kinds of tar);et, rules 
fur gymnastic exeiriscs, rules fur piercing targets, 
ijnick aiming, shooting from great distances, rules 
ot trajectory; missing, computation of direct 
velocity, quadiangular motion, breaking of 
arrows, lasso, cutting of wood with ariow, shoot¬ 
ing at globular objects, shouting at objects in mo¬ 
tion, ah' oting at oljeets from their sound (wil|fnnt 
seeing them), repelling of the missiles of optHinents, 
rules of warfare, division of armies into brigades, 
&r, marshalling of troops. Mitra's AToliccs, vol. IX, 
MS. No. 3084, p ICO. 

(15) K.\jA-DiiAKHt-KAUsrruiia, 

by Mahadevu. Contents : kings, their characteris¬ 
tics and defects, characteristics ol queens, ministers, 
royal priests and astrologers; rcquireiiicnts ot 
Lings rites to he |)(?iformc1 by them ; loynl unction ; 
dnties to lie observed tor some days alter coronation. 

Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS in the Library ot Ills 
Highness the Maharaja of llikancr,'' by K L- Mitrii, 
p. 414. 

(iC) RaIV VBIIISHKK \-t'Aill)H \tl, 

bv Yisvesvara alias Gaga Hhntta, son ol 
Dinakara of the family of Bhattanarayana. 

This codex is a part of the "Dinaknradyola,’'MS. 
No. S3!l, p 380 of the t ntaloguc. Contents : di¬ 
rections for the iierformuuce of the eoronation cere- 
iu.>nv. 

TbiJ, p. 44.1 

(ir) AlNIlKIMtllA.StNlt I'RATtJG*, 

by Kamalakara lihatla, son of Ramakrishna. 

Contents ; it deals inter aim with the tcremonirs 
connected with the rite ot coronation. 

lhid„ p. 3.18. 

<i8) K\MANn\KlV\-Nnii)\aiRV»l OR K,\MAN- 
TAKA-NITISAS'IRA, 

with fragments of a commentary 


work in verse on aiti or stalivr.'ilt. The 
present MS diflers considerably lioiii the piintcd 
editions (Madras, 1860 and Bibliotbcca Indicn, 
Calcutta 1849 811, iiiasnnich as it consists ol 
twenty-one eonsecutively numliered cantos, which 
aie pieccdcd bv an intiodiictory work in three 
sections, Ike., tkc." 

"C. licndall’s C.italogoe of Sanskrit MSS. in the 
British Museum," 1993, p 79, MS. No. 161. 

tI9) KAb\V(l)H.\NA-l '!'! 'I'. II, 

by Tiivikrama Bbnlta with Singhalese interpie 
tation. 

A manual ot crreinonml and religious prixxdure on 
domestic and public occ.isioii>. Tin- woik appears 
to lie fairly well-known in India and usid to lie 
regarded as a Hindu iiinnual nd.yiitcd and to 
some extent proluibir adapted by the Itnddhists, 
specially by the astrologers of Cevlon. In this 
connexion compare I lie “Nnvu-pntnln-samgraba'’ 
described lielow (MS. No. 203) and the general 
observations nt the end of the dcsciiption. The 
subsequent chapters leliite to verv varwd topics 
of daily and ceiciiioM.nl usnge, sncIi ns mariiagc, 
entering on lands, ploughing, sowing, buying and 
selling, new elotliing, oireriiigs to the pictas, 
coronatiun ol kings, use oi elephaiil s 

A work of similar title aim luitliorsliip orcurs 
several times in 0|q>crls “Lists of MSS. in the 
Southern Presidency” and another in Buriieli's Tan 
jure Catalogue, p 78, See. 0, relates to the distinctly 
Hindu ceremony ol ‘T'panayana’'(adapied ns it 
would seem by Buddhists) bringing n boy to his 
teacher and the commencement of the study of the 
Vedas and all sciences. The romnientnlor is a 
lluddliist. He explains the expression "Vedfirniii 
blia” by “Vcdasustru-pataiigenmehi’’ an cxpies 
sion which would not nm-ssniily lonvey to -i 
Buddhist reader the “Vedns” projieily so-call¬ 
ed but would cover sciences like Ayurred.i'. Dbannr 
veda.” 

“C. BendnU's Catalogue ol Sanskrit MSS in the 
British Museum," 1002, p. 77, MS. No. 202. 

(To beCouimacil) 


KRISHNAKANTA’S WILL 

By Bankim Chandra Ciiattbkjee. 

(All rights reserved ) 


CHAPTER XIII. 

O N'Ills return Madhabinath gave his 
daughter the happy news that 
Gobindalal had b^n released. He 
told her that he had asked him particularly 
to come over to his lodmngs immediately 
after he was let off, but he never saw him, 
and was gone no one knew whither. How¬ 
ever, Bhramar, in her father’s absence, 
shed many grateful tears, thinking how 
God had heard her prayer to spare the life 
of her husband. 


Gobindalal, however, did not leave 
Jessore. After his acquittal he was sorely 
in need of money, and he went to I’rosod- 
pur for the purpose of selling the furniture 
of his bouse. But he was painfully sur¬ 
prised at what he saw. Of his goods there 
was not a single piece of tarniture left, and 
his very house was a dismantled house, 
without doors or windows. For a small 
sum of money he sold the materials of 
the building to a man, and went down 
to Calcutta. 

Here he Itcgan to live in a very humble 
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style, keeping his wlicrcabouts as 
Ijcst as he could from the knowledge 
of any of his friends or relations. Mis days 
thus passed until at the end of a twelve- 
month from the time of his leaving 
I’rosadpur Ids funds were exhausted, and 
he was in distress. Then after six years 
he thought he w'ould write a letter to his 
wife. 

He took the writing materials and stii 
down to write. And he could seareely 
keep the tears out of his eyes as he was 
about to put pen to paper. Was his wife 
alive? If she was not, what was the good 
of writing? But be must know the taet. 
If his letter was not acknowledged he 
might be sure of the worst. 

For a long while he thought how to 
wonl his letter. At length he iK-gan thus;— 

“Bhramar, 

“After six years this had man is writing 
to you. Read through the letter, or you 
may tear it up without reading, just 
ns you like, if you do not care to know 
the contents. 

“You will have heard all. It was as 
luck would have it; but I fear you will 
think that I say it not as I feel, but 
only Ix'catise, Ixdng in distress, 1 need 
your help very much. 

“1 do feel it and have felt it often, 
though really I am in great distress. I 
am penniless. I earnestly ask you to send 
me some mofley. It you refuse, I have no 
alternative left but to beg my bread from 
door to door; but I h.id much rather 
die of hunger than stoop to that. 

“I have no one to go to. llad mother 
liecn alive (1 am sure yon have heard of 
her death) 1 would have gone to Benares 
to her. But I'atc is resolved to make me 
unhappy. 

“I am suffering hungei. 1 think I will go 
to Haridragram. You will ask how 1 
can show my face there—I who am a 
disgrace to the name of Roy, 1 who com¬ 
mitted murder. But what care I now for 
what people will say ? Do you, however, 
not think worse of me than you can help. 
For the pang of hunj^r 1 ask you to send 
me some money. Will you comply with 
my request ? Wdl you for pity's sake ? 

“Gobindalal." 

Gobindnlal posted the letter, wonder¬ 
ing what the answer would lie. 

The letter duly reached Bhramar, who 
knew the hand at a glanw. She opened 
it with a tremlding hand, .ind went and 


shut herself up in her roo.n. When she 
was alone she read it through, not once 
or twice or thrice, bit many times 
over, the tears streaming d.iw.i ficr face, 
and she wiping them a wav as often as they 
thrc,Ttenefl to fall o9 and lilot the letter. 

Bhramar did not open the door again 
tliat day. Wtien her sister-in-law called 
her to come to supper she told her she 
was feverish ; and she was believed, as her 
hcaltii had, for a long time, become very 
bad. 

She had passeil a sleepless night. When 
she got out of bed the next morning she 
actually felt feverish; but she seemed calm 
and resigned. She had decided what 
reply she would send, and she now beg.iii 
at once without thinking 

“I am m receipt of your letler. 

“The projicrty, which is legally yours, 
1 have long made over to you. Although 
you tore up the deeil of conveyance (you 
remember you did) tliere is ,i copy ot it at 
the Registnii's oificc. 

“I wish you would come home. 

“Ill your absence I have saved a large 
sum of iHoiiey'. It is yours. 

“Out ol this money I shall, if you 
will let me, take a small sum. 1 ask no 
more tlian eight tliousiiiid rupees. This 
I want for my own maintenance 

“i will go to my lather’s. Kindly let 
me know when you are coming home 
so that before 1 le.ive I ni.iy arrange things 
against your eoraiug. 

“I think it is better we should uev’cr 
meet ag.iiti, and 1 am sure you wish it too. 

"I siiall look to hear from you agaiu by 
an early post. 

Bhramar.” 

In due course Ooliiiidalal received his 
wife's letter. He was struck by the 
singularly cold manner in which it was 
worded. He wrote liaek to say that with 
respect to going home he had changed 
his mind, but that he would Icel very 
thankful if she would kindly send him a 
rauiithly assistance. 

In reply to his letter his wife wrote 
again to say that she would send him 
monthly five hundred rupees, which she 
thought would be sufficient to make him 
comfortable. She would have wished to 
send more had she not feared that 
the money might be squandered. 
Furtherinure she said that she had not 
iiiaiiy days left, ami th.it she saw no 
teasoii why, because he would not live 
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with his wife, he should live uway from his 
native village and his home. 

Gobiuilalal, however, eouH not make 
up hi.s mind to go home; and he coutiiiucd 
to live in Calcutta. 

CIlAlTEk XIV. 

It happened that Hhraraar fell so ill 
again that she became couiined to her bed. 
On hearing of it her sister, Jamini, came 
to Ilaridragram to nut sc her. the 
doctor, under whose treatment she had 
lieen placed, was not without his fears 
about her. Her di-sease was rapidly on 
the increase, c.iting into her vitals, until 
her strength completely failed. Then 
it seemed that death was not distant. 
Madhabiiinth was now eonstantly by 
his daughter’s bedside, feeding her, anil 
administering medicine, wdth his own 
hands. 

A month flew by. She was wfirse and 
W'orse. The doctor could well see what 
the end would be, and ventured one day 
to jironoiincc that her case was hopeless. 

“Dear sister,’’ said Hhramar to Jamini, 
“I shallnevergcl wellagain. Itisnousemy 
t.aking medicine any longer, for I feel that 
the cold hand of death is upon me. I love 
a moon-light night. If I die next month 
1 wish it could be on the night of the full 
moon. 1 shall wait the day, sister. Some¬ 
thing in me tells me that 1 shall not 
outlive it.” 

Jamini wept. 

They urged her no more to take medi¬ 
cine, for they felt it was no use. How¬ 
ever, as time went on she was found more 
and more cheerful till she again seemed 
asjolly and Jocose as in the happy old 
days. In vain did Jamini entertain a 
hope that she might yet recover when for 
the first time for many days she found 
her sister in such good spirits. She little 
thought that her cheerfulness was only 
like the flash of a lamp about to go out. 

Her end drew nearer and nearer; yet 
she was calm and wore a smile on her face. 
At length arrived that last terrible day 
and she knew it by Jamini’s silent weeping 
and an exchan^ of significant looks 
among those about, who had called to 
see her. There was an awful silence in 
the house. “I feel very uneasy; 1 fear 
to-day is the last day of my life,” she 
said when she was alone with her sister. 

Jamini burst into loud sobs. 

“Do not weep,” she said, “oh, do not. 


dear sister, until 1 am gone. I li.tvt* only 
a few hours left. 1 wish to talk to you 
while I can.” 

She wiped away Ikt tears and nestled 
closer to her, trying to look more easy as 
she smoothed back a lew stray locks that 
fell over the jiale brow. 

“I wish to be alone with you for a 
w'hile, .sister,’’ said Uhrani.ir. “I wish lor 
something.” 

Evening drew on, and then it ran into 
night. 

“Is it a moon-light night ?’’ asked 
Bhramar. 

Jamini sttp])ed up to .an open window 
and said it was. 

“Open the window nearest me, toji and 
bottom, and let me look upon the moon¬ 
light,” she said. “1 love it very much.” 

Jamini did as she was asked, and let 
in a flood of moon-light, that lit up a 
])ortion of the siek-rooin. 

“Dear sister," she said again, “will you 
open that window- there and see if there 
arc any flowers growing in the garden 
liclow?” 

Seven years before in summer-time 
(lobindalil used occasionally at day-break 
to stand .at the window indicated to 
enjoy the fmshness of the dawn and the 
sweet perfume of flowers wafted from the 
g.ardcn below. That window had never 
been opened since, and her sister hail now 
some difficulty in throwing it open lor 
its having for long been allowed to 
n*mnin closed. 

Jamini looked attentively. “I see noth- 
ing," said she, “except a few withered 
trees and a rank growth of weeds and 
other useless plants.” 

“Seven years before there was a garden 
there," said Bhramar, sighing. “For 
want of care the trees have withered 
and died out.” 

A silence fell between them. After a 
while she said again, “I love flowers. 
Will you order a majd to get me some ?” 

The order was quickly given to a ser¬ 
vant woman, and in a little time she 
brought in a quantity of roses and other 
sweet-smelling flowers. 

“Strew these on my bed,” she said, “as 
on the night following my bridal.” 

Jamini did it with an affectionate care. 

“That will do,” she said. “But—oh, 
how 1 wish—.’’She stopped;and a big tear 
slowly coursed down her cheek. 

“What else you wish done, dear ’ Oh, 
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tell me. I cannot bear to see you weep,” 
said Jamini. 

“—How 1 wish ‘he’ had come. When 
he left me 1 proudly told him he would 
re|)ent and seek me again some day. Oh, 
if I could hut see him at my death—if! 
Then-then i shall have forgotten all my 
suHeriiigs through seven long years.” 

“He comforted, love,” said Jammi. “You 
will him very soon. Rest assured you 
will.” 

“Ah, never. It is Ood’s will that I 
should he denied even this momentary 
ha]ipiness, for I am on the very threshold 
of the next world.” 

“lieor sister, I did not think it proper to 
tell you without preparing you for the 
news lest the excitement should have 
anv very bad effect on you. He is come, 
(lohindatal is here. Father wrote to tell 
him of your illness. He arrived only about 
tv\ o hours ago.” 

She made a feeble effort to rise, hut 
Jamini prevented her. Tears flowed fast 
from her eyes. “Oh, bring him here,” she 
said ns soon as her emotion allowed her to 
speak. “Go quick—leave me alone. There 
is no time to be lo.st.” 

Jamini rose and left the room. In a 
little til lie with a soft faltering step 
Gobmdniat after many years entered his 
own chamljer. 

There was deatb-Iike stillness in the 
room where in one corner a lamp burned 
h‘W. 

Nadly and softly he approached her and 
sat down by her side on the bed. Both 
remained mute for a while as they gazed 
at each other with eyes which overflowed 
with tears. 

“Come nearer to me,” she said when 
she had the control of her voice. 

He crept closer to her and took her 
wasted hand in his. “Oh, can yon forpve 
me, Bhramar 1” he said, speaking hys¬ 
terically. 

“1 have forgiven all—all before you 
could ask. May God forgive you.” 

There was a pause. 

“Kissme,” she said again; “one last 
kisi to say that you love me yet.” 

lie bent over her, he gently pushed the 
hair from her brow and kissed W, the 
tears gushing from his eyes. “Oh, I was 
mad w’hen 1 left you,” he said in the 
greatest anguish of his heart. 

“I am happv.” And her features lit 
up in the biightncss of a smile. “Lay 


your hand in a farewell blessing on my 
head,” she said again, “and—and speak 
the wish that I may be happy—hereafter." 
'Ihen before he knew it, and while her 
hand was hel 1 in his, death stole impercep¬ 
tibly upon her, and she passed out ot 
life as quietly and peacefully as a child 
falls asleep on its mother’s breast. 

CHAPTER XV. 

Bhramar’s eyes were for ever closed 
upon this world. Gobindalal’s mind was 
tom with grief. Poignant as his sorrow 
was he bore it calmly—a hurricane within, 
a deep tranquillity outside. With the help 
of his relations, to perform the last rites, 
he carried the remains of his wife to the 
place of cremation. And by the time all 
was over it was near day-break when 
with the rest he entered the water to 
bathe. 

On his return home he sought his cham¬ 
ber where a ghastly vacancy stared him 
in the face on every side. He avoided com- 
])any, and kept indoors to brood over his 
sorrow in solitude. 

The day drew to a close, and night 
came on. He sat on where he was, 
reflecting upon the past and the present 
till after many weary waking hours 
sleep stole over his senses, and he forgot 
his sorrow and slept. 

It was soon morning. The sun rose 
again, and the birds chirped among the 
trees ; and he awoke to find the dull mono¬ 
tonous sky of daily life, and slie gone for 
ever. 

Gobindalal had loved two persons— 
Bhramar and Rohini. His love for the 
former lay in his heart, and she was his 
true and devoted wife. The latter he loved 
for her looks. Uis love for her lay in 
his eyev, and therefore it was bound to 
be shortlived. His senses had been caught 
by her beauty, although his heart was 
euewhere. When he leh his wife he knew 
that he was doing her a great wrong, 
but he was so mad after Rohini that he 
was determined to have her at any cost. 
The moment he was disenchanted his 
eyes opened. Then be was filled with 
remorse. Ihen he fully realised the 
difierence between these two kinds of 
love. The one pure and unselfish, the 
other impure ami selfish. The one love, 
the other desire. The one heaven, and 
the other hell. His behaviour to his wife 
broke her heart' and finally laid her on a 
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l)ed of sickness which she never left again. 
When she died he felt that he had murdere<l 
her with his own hands just as he had mur¬ 
dered Rohini, and great was the agony 
of the relnorse he experienced. Away from 
his wife he had never for a moment been 
able to forget her. She had filled his heart 
as completely when he had been tonring, 
as when he hud been leading u voluptuous 
life at Prosadpur. She was within ever 
and always, and Kohini—without. 

'fhesun was high in the sky, getfiiig 
gradually brighter and stronger. Gobindji- 
lal went downstairs and strolled out more 
mechanically than otherwise to where 
was once alwautifnl little garden over¬ 
looked by one of his chamber windows. 
It had been enclosed by a hedge; but the 
fence was nearly all gone, and not a trace 
could be seen of the once lovely garden 
his own hands had reared. 

Out of there he went straight to his 
favourite garden on the embankment of 
the Baruni tank. Almost ever since 
he left home it had been quite for¬ 
gotten, so that it was everywhere over¬ 
grown with weeds, nettles, thorn-bushes 
and other useless plants. Most of the 
marble figures stood without heads or 
limbs, and one or two actually lay 
prostrate upon the ground. But Gobinda- 
lal was quite indifferent about all this. 
The one thought that completely occupied 
his mind was the thought of his dead 
wife whom, liis conscience told him, he 
had killed by his cruel and reckless be¬ 
haviour. 

There were now many bathers in the 
tank; and a few vouug lads were noisily 
gay as they made an attempt at swim¬ 
ming, dashing and spattering water. 
Gobindalal, however, took no notice of 
anything. He went and sat down at the 
foot of a broken marble figure near by and 
was soon lost in his own thoughts. 

There he remained till it was noon. He 
felt not the scorching sun overhead, so 
swallowed up was he in the thought of his 
wife whom he had lost. Suddenly arose 
th® thought of Kohini in his mind, and he 
shuddered at the recollection of the horrid 
deed he_ had done. Then his thoughts 
were divided between Bhramarand Kohini. 
At Me time he thought of Kohini, at 
another he thought of Bbramar. This con¬ 
tinued fora long while till he fancied he saw 
his wife’s vision before him. It faded away, 
and in its place there rose up the beantiml 


apparition of Kohini. He mused and 
mused away till in every tree near about 
he imaginccl he saw a likeness of Bhramar 
—of Kohini. If there w.as a rustling of the 
leaves he thought it was Rohini speaking 
in a whisper. If the binis warbled among 
the trees he fancied she was singing. The 
loud talk of the b.atliers in the tank some¬ 
times sounded in his ear like the voice of 
Bhramar, at others like the voke of 
Kohini. If anything stined among the 
bushes near it seeing as if Kohini flitted 
past him. The noise oi the wind murmuring 
among the leaves appeared to him like the 
sobs and sighs of Bhramar. In fact he was 
so deeply under the s{)cll of his own ima¬ 
gination that he fancied he heard them in 
every sound and saw them in everything 
around. 

The hours passed on to afternoon, hut 
Gobindalal was there still at the foot of 
the statue, and ns motionless as the statue 
itself. Then the afternoon lengthened 
towards evening, and the evening towards 
night, but he knew nothing of the hour. 
Since morning he had not tasted a morsel 
of fo(xl. His relations, having sought him 
in vain, concluded he had left for Calentta. 

Darkness now fell upon the quiet village 
and enveloped the garden and the tank. 
The stars shone out one by one in the 
black azure of the sky; everything was 
still. But Gobindalal saw nothing. He 
was in the midst of n waking nightmare 
in which only Bhramar and Rohini pre¬ 
vailed. 

Suddenly in the midst of his deep 
meditation Gobindalal’s heated and fever¬ 
ed brain comured up before him a vivid 
figure oi Rohini. He thought he lieard her 
say aloud : 

HERE-! 

Gobindalal did not remcmlier that Kohini 
was no more. He unconsciously asked the 
fancied vision—“Here, what, Rohini ?*’ 

A r.d he heard Rohiui's voice soy again : 

IN THIS TANK! 

Gobindalal asked again, “Here, in this 
tank, what ?’’ 

Again Kohini's voice sounded ; 

1 DROWNED MYSELF! 

An inward voice, born of his own un¬ 
steady head, seemed to say, “Shall Idrown 
myself ?’’ 

The answer from within came, “Yes; 
atone—die. Bhramar is looking out for us. 
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V. 

NiP1 ’1>N-T(). 

I held an aiKi'‘iit sward of Japan in my 
hands, in deepest wonder. 

As 1 looliid ah)n}{ the keen blade, I knew 
nnseli on a dizzy monutain ridge of 
pure snow, under the dazzling blue 
of heaven. 

I’.ir down in the misty valleys on either 
side 1 heard a sound as of hammers 
liealing swiftly and itresistibly, and 
sullen cries as of evil spirits daunted 
and in retreat. 

VI. 

Till! Old Rakkow. 

1 saw men building a funeral mound in a 
deep forest above a wide plain that 
ran to the sen. 

I hey were laying turf arouufl' »ough-hewn 
stones from the river-bed, and the 
walls of the grave iuelined inwards 
to a grey slab that sealed the tomb. 

An ovcrscerin black and yellow robes, with 
a black Shinto hat, was standing 
apart, watching them with stern, 
unmoving features,—a strangely 
Assyrian figure. 

But there was no sound, neither of laugh¬ 
ter nor of talk, no grating of tool 
on stone, for this was three hundred 
^eais ago. 

riiev little knew that they were raising 
this mound to be a icsting-placc in 
the dim future tor a stranger who 
should remember their toil and give 
a glad thought to their memory, as 
he lay among the osmunda and the 
brake fern and the mould of centu¬ 
ries, listening with indescribable joy 
to the ceaseless grinding of the scttii* 
and the music of the wind in the top¬ 
most boughs of the pines. 

VII. 

Onr Life. 

All the work of his hands was an offering 
to Them that are unseen. 

As the rain pierces the valley haze, as the 
stream winds among the mossy 
rocks, as swallows weave their flight, 
as red leaves fall to the frozen road, 
—such was the living beauty of his 
toil, 

* Cicaia. 


As the harvest moon above the autumn 
hills, as the welling forth of cool 
water.*-, as the wind upon a high 
bridge, or the laughter of children,— 
such was the large jo^ of his soul. 

As tender words that linger in the memory, 
as the footprints of little birds by the 
margin of the waves, as the echo 
of a deep, old monastery bell, and as 
the scent of lovers’ primroses,—such 
was the delight he left the world. 

And They, who need the death of no man, 
smiled upon the sacrifice. 

VIII. 

The Youno Soldiers. 

The moat round our old castle is inU of 
soft green grass. 

Long since the water wandered away to 
the sea beyond those shimmering 
dunes. 

Morning and evening ring the bugles over 
the happy city. 

In the dawn light they march out, our 
stunly, sunburnt lads, to their hard 
play on strand and mountainrand 
highway. 

Towards night they come steadily tramp¬ 
ing home, hot and weary, to their 
rest in the cool, wide levels of the 
old castle grounds. 

And they sec again the visions of their 
fighting forefathers,—d ream of battle 
that shall glorify their land. 

IX. 

Two Spirits. 

In a classroom of first year students there 
lie on a desk a notebook, a text of 
old Chinese classics, and a copy of 
The Death ot Tintagiles, 

As I turn over the leaves of this last 1 find 
one passage underlined with red 
pencil,—these few words : 

“A bird that flew, a leaf that trembled, a 
rose that opened,—these were events 
to me.” 

And 1 feel suddenly glad at the drawing 
together of these two spirits, the 
poet of Flanders and the student of 
Japan. 

X. 

The Temple Fawns. 

The dappled fawns are not afraid of the 
laughing maidens who draw up 
their flowery robes and wade 
through the pools on the beach. 
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Untroubled they watch the gambols of the 
clamouring boys who race along the 
sandy levels, bow in hand. 

They move among the swarthy henchmen 
who stand gazing across the low 
tide to yon far mountains half lost 
in morning mist. 

And they come to the call of that lordly 
leader of men who is passing with 
slow and solemn gait rancath those 
huge trees, that towering torii *,of 
mystery set up for them to enter 
who sail on the rising waves unto 
this holy island. 

XI. 

Kevbkib. 

My dear friend, roused by a strange sound, 
stood up and listened. It was sweet, 
and so faint that it could scarcely 
be heard. 

Soon the ringing of n little bell became 
clearer, and two young priests, 
barefooted and in black gowns, 
came along the highwa}'. 

Namv Amida Butsa ! Natnu Amida Buisu! 

He felt a sudden happiness, and release 
from all his bu^ens. 

The white face of the venerable mountain 
Iwozen appeared before him, and a 
procession of old cherry trees. 

A mighty power was dissolving the world 
into beauty. 

The clear stream of the Asano sang at his 
feet. 

lie wandered as a wind along the bank, 
gazing at the dusty city with no 
thought, no trouble in bis soul. 

Then when he had climbed a hill, a won¬ 
drous view cleared all the mid-space 
between him and the great ocean. 

He stood there dreaming, until there came 
tv^o horsemen and swept away all 
his memories. 

How happy I should be, he thought, if 1 
could find a world older than love or 

tears. 

• 

XII. 

Thb Old Garden. 

Wine-nd is the cool shade of the old 
garden j centuries ago these gnarled 
nnd writhing trees were born. 

Suddenly the lowly clustering azaleas have 
burst into snowy bloom. 


Between the stepping-stones the fresh moss 
lies in thousands of green dots, each 
the promise of a world of delight. 

In the evening stillnes.s only the voice of 
the stteani is heard, ns it moves 
like a burnished dragon through 
the far-borne rocks. 

Spiders arc spinning their airy bridges 
across the quivering pools. 

But in a corner where the first shadow of 
night has fallen lie the first thoughts 
of sorrow,—flowers of the scarlet 
camellia, like temple chalices shat¬ 
tered nnd strewn afield after a cost¬ 
ly sacrifice. 

XIII. 

CONKK.S.SIO.NS 

My Japanese comrades told me the things 
they like best. They are these. 

A twilight mountain when the birds and 
the dew take their placvs lor the 
night. 

The man who shows unconsciously that he 
has the samt interests as myself. 

The sunlight which comes into the room 
through a.fancastically shaped 
window, after a long, dark or 
melancholy day. 

To tell an interesting story to some little 
girls seven or eight years old. 

To read a book in a room of a house which 
is situated on a cliff. 

Children and old men, because they have 
innocent souls. 

A starry night, for my elder si.ster passed 
away on such a night, and it 
reminds me of her. 

To hear a ballad which n horseman is sing¬ 
ing in a golden foa-st on an autumn 
evening. 

XIV. 

The Last Class. 

For three years we toiled together, 

discovering springs of laughter and 
tears along our hard road. 

In the fierce storms of winter they came 
from their cold lodging and poured 
forth their pity for suffering souls. 

The summer sun filled them with hope as 
they lay on the cool sward beneath 
the blossoming trees. 

Stern were they in their self-control, 

sparing in their praise and blame. 

In the house of memory lay their riches ; 
no glamour of the future maned 
their innocence. 


Eotruce to the prccincti of a sbrioe 
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Ami lor the easing of men’s lives they go 
forth into the world. 

XV. 

The Goldkinchbs. 

Ve eottie from afar, little golden-winged 
pair, and bring great honour into 
our winter-saddened garden. 

Sudden was your coming as the April 

sunlight, wondrous your knowledge 
of the way, 

ri.ashing in the pools, curving through the 
pineboughs, dancing on the margin 
of the last snow,—what joy yc flash 
around ! 


Far have ye travelled, from the southern 
palm islands. 

Far have ye to go, to the misty strands ol 
the lonely north. 

Rest here awhile, and free our thoughts 
from their prison. 

This moment, in this our garden, keen is 
the lehght of our meeting. 

For we, too, have travelled a long road, 
and still have far to go. 

So<far have we come that we remember 
not the starting. 

Into the dark we pass on, and the road 
hath no ending that we know. 

But happy were we could we lighten our 
rest with such revels as yours. 


COURriJSY-"MANNERS MAKYI’ll MAN” 


<<11 roKTII makes the man, and the 
YY want of it the fellow” is, of 
* • course, a trite saying; but how 
often do we forget its purport and rnc.-in- 
ing conducting ourselves in our everyday 
dealings with our neighbours and our ac¬ 
quaintances and even with strangers! What 
IS this "Worth” of Pope’s worth without 
good-breeding and minus polite manners ? 
In the course of his Convocation speech 
(Icluered at the Town Hall on the 
liih January, 1917, His Excellency Lord 
Chc insford in his capacity as Chancellor 
of the Calcutta University addressing the 
graduates said: 


.tor you the task m a harder one. Your univer 
ally 1, still young and though you hare had distin. 
Ruiehed .i/mnmm the past and you have them in thi 
present, your tradition is yet not one of centuries. 
On Tour shoulders then lies the responsibility ol 
mouldinR the tradition which is to be handed on It 
was not (or nothing that the great edncational states, 
inaii, William of Wykeham, gave as the motto of hii 

Makyth Man. Manners not m the superficial sense 
ol to-day, but In the older sterner sense of the Latin 
mores, character. He did not leave to his successors 
to evolve the note which his school should strike. He 
«ti ucl. it once and for all time, and subsequent genera¬ 
tions have bowed before hts prescience, and marvelled 
at his insight into the heart of all education. And 
yon, with the innate imagiuation of your race can 
visualise this objective for yoursclvrs more ouicklv 
than we of a Western stock. I have no doubt then 
that you will accept this first objective of your uni¬ 
versity lilc." ^ 


Uavitl Hume writing nn tlic stibject in 


the penultimate seefiou of his c.s.say on 
"An Enquiry Concerning the Principles of 
Morals”, says : 

“.As the mutual shocks, in Sockljr, and the oppo¬ 
sitions of the interest and self-love, have constrained 
mankind to establish the laws of justice; in order to 
preserve the advantages of mutual assistance and 
protection ; in like manner, the eternal contrarieties 
in company, of men’s pride and self-conceit, have in¬ 
troduced the rules of Oood-Maanera or Politeacaa ; in 
order to facilitate the interconrae of minds and an 
undisturbed commerce and conversation.” 

Continuing, Hume writes: 

‘There is a Umaer, a grace, an case, a gentleness, 
an I-kuow-not-what, which some men possess above 
others, which is very diflerent from esternal beauty 
and comeliness, and which, however, catches our 
aflection almost as suddenly and powcrruny.,..It pre¬ 
vails In onr estimation ol characters, and forms no 
inconsiderable part of personal vinerit. This class 
of accomplishments, therefore most be trusted entire¬ 
ly to the blind, bnt sure testimony of taste and senti¬ 
ment ; and must be c.inaidered as a part of ethics, 
leit by nature to baffle ail the pride of philosophy 
and make her sensible of her narrow bonodaries and 
slender acqnisitions. 

“We approve of another because of bis wit, fiolite- 
nesa, modesty, or any agreeable quality which he 
possesses ; althongh he be not of onr acquaintance, 
nor has ever given us enterttunment by means of these 
accomplishments. The idea which we form of their 
efiect on his acquaintance has an agreeable infinence 
on onr imagination, and gives the sentiment of ap¬ 
probation. This principle enters into all the jndg- 
nients which we form coocerning manners and char¬ 
acters." 

Opinions, however, seem to be much 
divided on that weighty «|ncstion—What 
constitutes a gentlem in ? There arc, indeed, 
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as wc find, k/r poiiiU inoi',: trc((aently nfi'i- 
tated in social life; anil untorlnnately, 
though there is no dearth of codes of social 
conduct, individuals often essentially differ 
in their estimate of the comp irativc import¬ 
ance of each. No Blackstone has made a 
digest of its laws, common and statute, to 
the test of which every character can be 
summoned; and in consequenre, there is 
often a wide, even a ridiculous variety in 
the alleged evidences of gentilitv. Ask pnc 
person,—say your laundress whose services 
are so useful and indtsiiensablc to the 
society,—how she would clistingnish a gen¬ 
tleman, and her reply will invariably 
be,—"by the exquisite texture and snowy 
whiteness of his linen"; ask another, 
and it will perhaps be, “by the kid 
and the boot"; while a third will, in 
all probability tell yon, that complex¬ 
ion and deportment are infallible indi¬ 
ces to good-breeding and gentility. There 
are others again who think to discover the 
secret by a strict observance of the applica¬ 
tions and uses of certain important instru¬ 
ments in modern European civilisation— 
the fork, and more especially the knife- 
in the handling of which, they aver, there 
is a magical touch known only to gentle¬ 
men. It is said of a worthy who sagely 
observed that to break bread with one’s 
meat was a sure mark of a gentleman ! 

Passing from individuals to sections of 
the community, we still come .across dis¬ 
cordant notes as to what constitutes a 
gentleman. The votaries of fashion strenu¬ 
ously hold that a man's lineage, and the 
blood that courses through his veins, at 
once stamp on him the suiKjriority by 
which he may easily be distinguished from 
his fellows; while another class, mostly 
composed of the parveaus, the minions 
of wealth, believe that it is only gold—gold 
which is “yellow and bright, and hard and 
cold"—which can alone make the gentle¬ 
man ! If the word “gentleman” is to be 
thus defined and thus confused and con¬ 
fined, out with it from our voca¬ 
bulary ; or let us use it only as a 
name, conferring no more honour on its 
owner than that of “Diamond", Newton’s 
famous dog! Let us have and treat with 
due respect and true regard nature’s aris¬ 
tocracy, wherever found,—the good and 
the great; not artificial titles or accidental 
circnmstancials; for not one of these things 
nor all of them put together, make a gentle¬ 
man ; the principles of the character of a 


true gcntlem.an lie deeper, and a much 
more scrutinising analysis cin alone dis¬ 
cover them, always bearing in inmd the 
oftfiuoted but often misinterpreted lines— 
“vvhen Ad<am delved and Eve sp.an. 

Who was then a gentleman ?” 

My subject leads me another way, yet 
there is a connection between gentility and 
courtesy that may h-ive warranted this 
exordium. Courtesy is the characteristic 
feature of a true geiitleinaii; it does not 
absolutely constitute, but it chiefly dis¬ 
tinguishes him. What then is this courtesy 
of which we speak and hear so much ? It 
consists not in conformity to any set of 
rules, but we must rather R'gard the h.abi- 
tude of the mind, the spirit of the heart. 
Selfishness is alien to it; its simple but 
iK'autiful motto is “in honour prderring 
one another." It, therefore, cheerfully sac¬ 
rifices its own to the convenience of an¬ 
other, and with all due self-respect, lays 
itself out for his hapfiiness. He that is 
most courteous will be the least selfish 
(icnerosity and good nature arc insepar¬ 
able from real courtesy. It is not a thing 
ofhighdays and holidays, but a garment 
that must ever be worn and can never be 
cast off; it seeks not opportunities for its 
development in unusual times and situ¬ 
ations, but is unceasingly active in the 
ordinary and not unoften trifiing inci¬ 
dents of everyday life. Courtesy is .1 social 
virtue, and its special study is to learn 
what is most agreeable to another. Hence 
if c<annot plainly be imbibed from the 
precepts of a mnilre de datisc. Circum¬ 
stances so alter cases th.at what at 
one moment may be the very "pink 
of propriety,” will at another lie 
highly op.m to objection. There are 
persons, however, who are apt to lose 
sight of this fact altogether; theytrean 
upon a licaten track and it is not an easy 
task to turn them away from it. Others 
there are who will never permit aiijr atten¬ 
tions being paid to themselves, while they 
will heap them upon you, hut strenuously 
resist any attempt on your part to return 
the compliment; do they ever remember that 
it is often a greater pleasure to give than 
to receive ? There are others again who act 
in a similar manner though from diSeient 
points of view: such, to use a sensuous 
illustration, if you hand them a plate of 
good things at table, imagine that your 
own wants suggested the act, and imme¬ 
diately seizing it, signify to you to help 
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j’oiirscH! With more than Ciccro’is vehe¬ 
mence we iiiav ju'-tly exclaim,—“O tern- 
porn, () morc^ '” A seeming act of courtesy 
may eventually prove uiifortunote. It is 
not merely ftood hut intelligent intention 
that i« wanted ; for the blunders of good- 
natnred ignorance may much and do 
lrc(|iii‘ntly annoy and cause offence. A 
stars i« told of an officer, who had recently 
lost his leg on the Somme, going to tea 
w itli a lady whose little girl had liccn care- 
litllv instructed that it was not polite to 
notice the loss. The child was introduced 
to the officer, but when shaking h.nnds did 
so with face averted. Her mother was 
ptir.r.leil at this curious behaviour, and her 
wonder was increased when the little 
girl fetchisl her Noah's Ark and solemnly 
took out one animal aftc’’ another and 
broke of! a leg from each one. Then 
she remarked rimctly to herself, with a 
side glance at the officer : “Useless things, 
li-gs!" This, of course, is childish and 
overdoing the thing in a manner ridicu¬ 
lous ; for he that would be truly courteous 
must cultivate discriminating talents and 
geniTous sensibilities,—should make himself 
accpiaintcd with the feelings of others, and 
rigidly do what he then conceives is most 
likely to conduce to their happiness. 
Couitcsy, in fact, results from the right 


appreciation of our relations to one an- 
other. Such relations have two modes of 
development—intercourse and association, 
and in these twin branches it has a wide 
field of action. 

Eriefly, then, "it is virtue, gentlemen, 
yea, virtue,”as put by Lilly, “that maketh 
gentlemen ; that maketh the poor rich, the 
subject a king, the low-bom noble, the 
deformed beautiful. These things neither 
the .whirling wheel of fortune can over¬ 
turn, nor the deceitful cavillings of 
worldlings separate, neither sickness 
abate, nor age abolish," In short, we 
must not for a moment lose sight of 
the fact that our happiness depends 
principally upon ourselves, and on the 
goodness and badness of our disposi- 
tion.s—that is to say, on our being virtu¬ 
ous or vicious. Bacon says ; “Goodness 
1 call the habit, and goodness of nature, 
the inclination. This, of all virtues and 
dignities of the mind, i« the greatest, being 
the character of the Deity ; and without it, 
man is busy, mischievous, wretched thing, 
no lietter than a vermin." Far be it from 
me, however, to dogmatise further,— 

“1 only speak right on 

To tell you all what yourselves do 

know.” 

Raichar/ln Mukbkjea. 


MR. MONTAGU AND OUR DUTY 


M r. Montagu is coming out to India fo 
confabulate with (1) the Goveni- 
niCnt, (2) representative bodies, and 
(3) others. The Government of India is a 
thoroughly organised body, with infinite 
ramifications, and has at its command 
cxjHTt knowledge and all the materials 
tor making out a case. The public bodies 
of India, licadcd by the Indian National 
Congress and the Moslem League, are not 
so efficiently organised, and suffer from 
the great disadvantage that the political 
leaders, unlike the members of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, work for love, do not meet 
often, and cannot devote their whole time 
to the business. The ‘others’ probably 
include lx•plc^enl.•lti^c men of different 
communities, and they, as we know, are 


an uncertain body, whose views are not 
always based on sound political know¬ 
ledge, and many of them are likely to be 
in a peculiar degree susceptible to the in- 
ffucnce of the powers that be in framing 
their opinions for Mr. Montagu’s con¬ 
sumption. It is therefore necessary that 
we should try to settle our plan of com- 
paign at this critical juncture. 

The vast mass of evidence recently 
collected by the Public Services Commis¬ 
sion, and the use which has been made of 
it in the Commission’s report, clearly 
proves, if any jiroof were needed, that 
a heterogeneous collection of opinions, 
representing conflicting interests, seldom 
serves any useful purpose, for it can be 
turned to any use and cited in support of 
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any set of preconceived theories. Throe 
lessons are to be derived troiu a careful 
pemsal oi the Commission’s report which 
It is most important ior us to remember 
and profit by. They are : (1) the absolute 
necessity, on the part of the popular 
leaders, to speak out the truth, and nothing 
but the truth, it they want to make an 
impression ; (2) the bureaucracy is firmly 
determined to hold fast to all the advan¬ 
tages they possess, and to clamour ,for 
more; (3) the immense waste of energy, 
and the proportionate meagreness of 
achievement, which results, in our case, 
from an inadeejuate coordination t>f aims 
and methods. We shall examine these 
thiTC points seriatim with a view to 
indicate our du^ at the present moment. 

As to the first point; Plain, naked, 
honest truth, with no mental reservations 
actuated by the desire to be fair to your 
adversary or to g.iin a reputation fiir 
moderation and sobriety, is what is want¬ 
ed, and what counts. Any faltering, any 
giving away of your ca.se from a spirit of 
compromise, is bound to intnxluce a fatal 
weakness in your chain of arguments, of 
which the utmost advantage will he taken 
by your opponents, for which the whole 
country will have to repent at leisure. 
This, no doubt, is the consideration which 
induced Mr. Justice Rahim to write a 
separate minority report instead of record¬ 
ing a mere dissentient minute, as was done 
by some other memtiers of the Commission, 
and the result is that his r -port has a 
moral value all its own, and will always 
be consulted by Indians and foreigners 
alike us the true exposition ol the Indian 

E oint of view. To put your case at the 
ighest, morally s()caking, that you are 
capable of, in others words, honesty 
in politics as elsewhere, is always the 
best policy. It prevents those in whose 
hands the decimon lies from judging 
your case from any mere makeshift stand¬ 
point of expediency, and compels them 
to examine the validity of your first 
principles, and if these be right, the 
authorities cannot, for very shame, bring 
the discusion down to a lower plane on 
vague and uncertain grounds of policy 
without betraying their hand. The type 
of men who are needed as our spokesmen 
before Mr. Montagu are not those professed 
politicians who are above all votaries of 
exp^ency and who are anxious to vnn 
certificate from official and non-official 


Anglo-Indians fur so-called “moderation,” 
“reasonableness,” “sanity" and “impartial¬ 
ity”; the^ must be sober thinkers who 
weigh their words atul yet think it con¬ 
temptible to make com]>romises with their 
conseieuce. It is men of fhis stamp who, 
we hope, are meant by 'others’ in Mr. 
Montagu’s pronuuneemeiil, for it is only 
opinion emanating from such persons that 
is really worth having. That pronounce¬ 
ment, in the opinion of the Viceroy, “is a 
landmark in the constitutional history of 
India,” as “it points to a goal ahead,” 
Whether it is a landmark or not will de- 
Iiend very much on the steps which are 
now taken for “the progressive realisation 
of responsible government in India.” With 
a view to determine what these steps are 
to be, the Viceroy has invited the Indian 
Iciulers to examine the problems which 
confront us “from the standpoint of what 
is judicious, what is practicalilc, and above 
all, what is riffbf’ (the italics are ours). 
Since Mr. Montagu has declared that “the 
Ifritish (rovernment and the Governnent ol 
India on whom the resiionsibility lies for 
the welfare and.ndvanremcnl of the Indian 
peoples must be the judges of the time and 
the measure of each advance,” the sole 
duty of “that great unofficial India, now 
stirring into fuller political consciousness” 
(to quote the Viceroy again), “at this 
great epoch of our national evolutinn,” is 
to examine the problems from the itand- 
puint of whai is right, and from that 
stand-point alone. As for whntis judici¬ 
ous and what is practicable, it is for the 
British Government and the Government 
of India, who reserve to themselves the 
right to judge the time and measure of each 
advance, to come to their ownconelusiods; 
the people having been by official declara¬ 
tion excluded from participation in that 
decision, questions of policy or pmctical 
difficulty need not deter them from giving 
full expression to what they think to lie 
right. Perhaps it will lie found that in a 
long view what is right is after all the 
most judicious and the most expedient, so 
that the Government of India and the 
British Government will have the beat 
assistance from the Indian leaders, for 
whose co-operation the Viceroy earnestly 
appeals, if they confine themselves ex¬ 
clusively to what is right, instead of mak¬ 
ing unwarranted excursions into those for¬ 
bidden regions formally reserved for the 
practical administrators of the Executive 
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Oovcrnment. The Indian members olthe 
Executive Councils, as part of the Govern¬ 
ment, will ol course have their say on the 
practical and the judicious aspects of the 
changes proposed by the public, but having 
regard to the fact that too lively a con¬ 
sciousness of those aspects has always in 
the past been allowed to override the just 
claims of the people, it will lie their dut^ 
to try to curb the propensity ol their 
ei\ than colleagues to make too much of 
them. The Viceroy’s speech shows that he 
places the justice of our demands above 
all other considerations of expediency, and 
he would not want any cooperation not 
based on an absolutely unfettered regard 
for what is right. 

As to the second point: The Congress 
and the Moslem League have formulated 
their views, and the memorandum of the 
nineteen members of the ]mpcrinlCouncil,of 
which the Congrtss-cum-lA*agne scheme is 
an elaboration, is also before the Secretary 
of State. It is needless to go over the same 
ground, nor is it possible to do so within 
the space at our command. But the sugges¬ 
tions made by them are divisible into two 
parts, namely, rights which we must have, 
and changes in the machinery of govern¬ 
ment necessary to secure us in the enjoy¬ 
ment of those rights. We shall try to fix 
the attention of our readers on one or two 
points under the second of _ these heads 
wliich have lieen dealt with in the above 
schemes, and which seem to ns to be all- 
iniportant. A careful and prolonged study 
of Indian political problems has convinced 
us that so long as the State and the Civil 
StTvice in India remain synonymous as 
they arc now, all reforms are bound to 
prove in the end ns empty of substance as 
Dead-sea apples. The poison-tooth of the 
bureaucracy must be drawn, as advocated 
long ago by Sir Henry Cotton, and this 
must lie laiil down as the s/ne qati non 
of all other reforms. To do this, three 
tilings are immediately required : (1) The 
India Council.tlie headquarters of sun-dried 
bureaucrats, must be abolished, for, in the 
words ol Mr. Montagu himMlf, “the whole 
system of the India Office is designed to 
prevent control by the House of Commons 
for fear that there might be too advanced 
a Secretary of State,’’ (2) The English 
members of the Executive Councils must 
not be drawn from the ranks of the Civil 
Service, but from among men trained 
in the public life of England. In other 


words, as in all other civilised countries,the 
permanent officials must not be allow¬ 
ed to dictate the policy of the Govern¬ 
ment as well as carry it into execu¬ 
tion. (3) The Secretaries to the various 
Governments, who arc invariably mem¬ 
bers of the Civil Service, should not have 
the large anomalous powers now vested in 
them of approaching the Executive Head of 
the Government direct over the heads of 
the members of the Council or of pressing 
their own views before the full Council when 
opposed to those of their official chiefs. 
These little-known but very important 
powers give them a control over the policy 
of the Government even though nominally 
they arc outside it, and tend very mater¬ 
ially to curb the independence of the mem¬ 
bers of the Government. I'nless and until 
these three adjective reforms are introduc¬ 
ed, all substantive reforms which we are 
trying for will prove almost futile, and the 
domination of the bureaucracy, of the 
forces of darkness and reaction, of power¬ 
ful vested interests, of organised opposi¬ 
tion to liberal principles, of the spirit of 
centralised departmentalism, absorbed in 
the contemplation of its own perfection 
and determined to fight tooth and nail 
the encroachment of progressive ideas and 
the inflgx of new light, will continue to 
f^rustratc the best-laid plans of Mr. 
Montagu, as they have frustrated those 
of Lords Ripon and Morley. As Sir 
William Wedderbuni says: “The com¬ 
plaint is not against the men, but against 
the system, which has placed them in a 
false position, making them masters where 
they should be servants. An Imperium in 
/mperfo has thus lieen created at Simla; 
so that the permanent Civil Service, a pri¬ 
vileged foreign body, with professional 
interests adverse to Indian aspirations, 
dominates the administration, and inter¬ 
venes, as a non-conducting medium, 
between the goodwill of the British demo¬ 
cracy and the reasonable claims of the 
Indian people.’’ The bureaucracy have 
now learnt their part well, and are profuse 
in giving utterance to liberal maxims. 
They know that this much, by way of 
concession, is demanded by the Time- 
Spirit. But the bureaucracy cannot for¬ 
get their vested interests, and so they are 
cv’er apt to devise new ways and means to 
prevent those maxims from being practi¬ 
cally effective—witness the Islington Com¬ 
mission, which, originally intended to 
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widen the held of Indian employment in 
the higher branches of the administration, 
ended, first and foremost, by making 
further liberal provisions for the Civil 
Service. 

As to the third point: What splits and 
ruptures aqd divisions in the camp may 
do, is alre^y becoming manifest. If the 
recent fiasco in the Congress Reception 
Committee in Calcutta proves anything, 
it proves the strength of feeling in. the 
eountry in &vour of the election of Mrs. 
Besant as President of the next Congress, 
and to read it in any other light would be 
to misread the signs of the times. We are 
not speaking of sneh divisions here. We 
refer to the meetings reported to have 
been held in various parts of India, 
Southern India especially, by some men 
belonging to the “non-Brahman” castes, 
to the depressed communities, and some 
Indian Christians, Zemindars, Mahomc- 
dans, and the like. All these sectional 
agitations, however they may have 
originated, seem to have only one object 
in view—to decry the movement in favour 
of Home Rule. Even Mr. Gokhale's incom< 
pletc and hastily drawn up political testa¬ 
ment has been resurrected from the limbo 
of oblivion with a view to draw a red 
herring across the track of the country’s 
political progress. The forces of reaction 
are evidently at work, and are being 
employed to turn back the inrushing tide 
for mere temporary and questionabu sec¬ 
tional gains. Our political history during 
the last few decades is replete with in¬ 
stances of failure courted by ourselves in 
the effort to promote sectional advance¬ 
ment—failure not only of the larger inter¬ 
ests of the country, but also of those very 
communal interests for the sake of which 
we were so ready to sacrifice the greater 
good of the nation. Yet we have not 
learnt our lesson, or having learnt it, are 
ready to forget it at the first touch of 
outride pressure. It Is easy to understand 
who stands to gain by these suicidal 
moves which trade on our narrow selfish¬ 
ness and render us blind to the national 
welfare. There is no truth more self- 
evident than this, that if the country as a 
whole gains self-government, the beneficent 
inflnmce of such a radical transformation 
will kifiiae a new vitalite into every pore 
of the body*poKtic, and the natibn as a 
whole will be uplifted on a plane where all 
our thoughts and activities will be govem- 
61^4-6 


ed solely by the desire ol national well¬ 
being, which includes the well-being of 
every part of it. It behoves ns therefore 
sternly to repress all such dissipation of 
energy as is involved in mere sectional 
movements, and to combine to present a 
bold and united front, ‘llnited we stand, 
divided we fall.’ Our thinkers and public 
men should lose no time in laying their 
heads together, and devising the best 
means of presenting our united demands 
before Mr. Montagu, and of formulating 
them in as closely-reasoned a form as pos¬ 
sible, supporting the whole scheme by 
statistics, figures and extracts from blue- 
books and other reliable documents, and 
by arguments drawn from the constitu¬ 
tional histoiy of nations, so that our 
presentation of the case may not suffer in 
comparison with those of our adversaries 
and may, in every way, lie worthy of a 
great and united nation, which knows its 
mind and is capable ol giving the fullest 
expression to it. Special sessions and 
committee meetings should be held, for 
which the ensuing Dusserah vacation will 
furnish a favourable opportunity iii this 
part of India. At the same time those 
representatives of the landed aristocracy 
and other special interests who are likeljr 
to be consulted by Mr. Montagu should bi 
patriotic enough not to play into the 
hands of our enemies by repeating things 
which they know will please the bure.iu- 
cracy, for in this ra imenlous epoch ol our 
country’s history they should remember 
the sacred trust reposed on them by their 
mother-land, whose call they should 
honour even if they be not chosen repre¬ 
sentatives. 

One word more, and we have done. The 
Viceroy hiis said that Indians will lie 
employed in larger numbers in the higher 
branches of the public service in onlcrto 
give them training in administration. Mr. 
Montagu has laid down the policy of “in- 
creasing the association of Indians in every 
branch of the administration”. H this be 
their oWeet, the recommendations of the 
Public Services Commission must be com¬ 
pletely ignored and they must make a fresh 
start, we all know how essential it is to 
employ Indians in the higher branches of 
district administration, if the nation’s 
character is to be built up from the founda¬ 
tions. Fawning, flattery, grovelling obse¬ 
quiousness, is the prevaihng atmosphere in 
the districts in intercourse between the 
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English officials and Indians. The iact 
that everywhere Indians are as a rule 
‘subordinates' is humiliating enough; but 
when the consciousness that the official 
superior is also a member of a close corpo¬ 
ration and belongs to the ruling race is 
added to the sense of subordination, the 
divinity that hedges in the high district 
official becomes almost intolerable, and 
the consiinence is that even the best men 
oi the ilistrict can scarcely hold up their 
heads before him as man toman. Again, 
being a foreigner, the English official is 
more liable to be influenced by interested 
self-seekers, whose characters they arc 
unable to judge. This introduces an element 
of uncertainty in his dealings with the edu¬ 
cated men of his district which precludes 
all effective cooperation. The result is that 
while the European official goes on draw¬ 
ing his fat salary and inditing long-winded 
reports, and the educated and selfrespect- 
ing Indian sulks in his tent, the public 
life of the country suffers an irreparable 
loss—all of which could be avoiden by the 
appointment o^ Indians in district charges. 

Mr. Montagu^ in his Mesopotamian 
Debate speech said : “I sec the great self- 
goveming Dominions and Provinces of 
India organised and coordinated with the 
great Pnneipalities—the existing principali¬ 
ties and iH-rhaps new ones—not one great 
Home Rule country, but a series of self- 
governing provinces and principalities, 
u*derated into one central Government.” 
We shall not quarrel over words, and shall, 


for the nonce, accept Mr. Montagu’s ideal 
of a federated and self-governing India. 
But let us not forget that intltt coming 
reconstruction of seltgoveming principali¬ 
ties, all Bengali-speaking peoples are to be 
united under one provincial government. 
The partition of Bengal has tieen annulled, 
but all Bengal has not been united. In 
Bihar and Chota Nagpur on the west, and 
in Assam on the cast, there are extensive 
tracts where the population is mostly 
Bengali. These outlying tracts should 
be brought into the fold and the new 
province formed on a linguistic basis. In 
cases of doubt, a plebiscite may be taken, 
and the views of the people of the 
affected tracts ascertained. The same will 
perhaps be demanded by the Mgrhattas 
and others whose homogeneity has been 
artificially sundered by their being placed 
under different provincial governments. 
All such claims of racial reunion should 
lie sympathetically considered when the 
provinces are thrown into the crucible to 
emerge into self-governing states under 
a central federal Government, as outlined 
by Mr. Montagu. He will not ne^ to 
be reminded that one of the main objects 
of Italy joining in the present war is to 
reunite Italia Irredenta-unredeemed Italy. 
Here, as on the broader question ofsuf- 
government, we cannot fight tor one set 
of principles in Europe and apply another 
set of principles in India. 

X. 


THE SOUNDS OF BENGALI 


F R some time past I have been endea¬ 
vouring, with the kind assistance of 
Mr. Daniel Jones, the well-known 
teacher of Phonetics in the University of 
London, to make a fairly full and accurate 
record in phonetic script of the character¬ 
istic sounds of the Bengali language. I 
am now tempted to communicate the re¬ 
sults, such as they are, to readers oi the 
Modem Review, m the h(^ of getting 
from them sug^stions and corrections. 
In the following notes I do not use the 
phonetic script, now so uifiversBlly em¬ 


ployed in the discussion of questions of 
phonology. I doubt if the press of the 
Modern Review possesses the requisite 
types, or if its readers are as yet fiimiliar 
with them. That however matters littte 
to readers in Bengal, since they are fami¬ 
liar with the sounds themselves. Besides, 
1 shall endeavour to show that our own 
Bengali is, to all intento, itself a 
sufficiently accurate record of sound for 
purposes of discussion. 

As we all know, the Bengali language, 
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in addition to the tad-bbavus which it has 
taken from its parent Prakrit, has also 
freely borrowed an enormous number of 
tat’Samas (chiefly nouns, verbal or other) 
straight out of Sanskrit. But, as we all 
also know, these tat-samas are not pro¬ 
nounced as in Sanskrit. Our pronuncia¬ 
tion of them is affected by two circum- 
stipces, both of great interest from the 
point of view of the student of phonetics; 
(1) The syllabic pronunciation of both 
vowels ann consonants is, like that or the 
otimr great modern languages of India, 
Prakritic rather than Sanskntic. (2) Ben- 
ali, like French in Europe, has ns its 
ominant audible quality, a phrase-accent 
of duration {not a stress-accent). This 
accent falls normally on the first syllable 
of a phrase, (in French it falls normally on 
Idle last syllable), the remaining syllables 
being enunciated rapidly and briefly. This 
circumstance, as 1 shall presently try to 
show, has affected the syllabic pronuncia¬ 
tion of the language. As an example, take 
any longish word which is common to 
Hindi and Bengali and pronounce it in a 
Hindi and Bengali sentence respectively. 
In each case, yon will find that the domi¬ 
nant accent is one of duration rather than 
of force (thereby differing from the accents 
of German, English, Dutch, &c.}. But in 
the case of Hindi the accent is a fixed 
word-accent, always falling on the same 
syllable. In Bengali, a word only takes an 
accent when it begins a phrase. (In what 
follows, I use the word •‘phrase" to mean 
several words rapidly pronounced to¬ 
gether, as in French and Bengali). 

Take, for instance, the word I 

Compare its sound in the two phrases 

CTt S^ l fe l ^ fsnritf and 

Now let me say that our Bengali alpha¬ 
bet has, Uke that of all modem and living 
langnages, though not to so great an 
extent as most, become both redundant 
and defective. That is inevitable in the 
case of all languages like the great literary 
languages of Europe and India, wmch 
employ a borrowed vocabulary to 
winch they inevitably apply the phonetic 
habits of the superseded speech. In fact, 
the main interest of current jpronunciation, 
in India and Europe alike, hes in the fact 
Hwt it may give us some due to this super¬ 
seded and usually forgotten speech. In 
vocabulary, its ruin and decay is common¬ 


ly complete. In French, the number of 
surviving Celtic words is extraordinarily 
small 5 not mote than thirty or so at most. 
In Bengali, the number of indigenous 
words recorded in dictionaries iseaually 
limited, though others may still be heard 
in common speech, especially in districts 
like Sylhet and Chittagong. Here is a rich 
and unworked subject of investij^tion to 
which I draw attention in passing. But 
this is not the matter with which I am 
now trying to deal. It is a matter not 
easily set forth without the assistance of 
phonetic script. 1 must pray for the 
patience and forbearance of my readers if 
my exposition seems a little laborious and 
protracted. 

First, then, our alphabet is obviously 
redundant. Take the case of the conson¬ 
ants alone. The three symbols w, % and U, 
express the same sound when they precede 
vowels. The difference between f, s and s 
is imperceptible to the car, I find, of a 
train^ phonetician. ^ and ^ have 
the same sound. SF has come to have the 
sound of »IT~, ,1?—are nowres- 

pectivcly , '5—,«— and or gf I 1 will 
not multiply instances. They arc familiar 
to all students of the phonetics of Prakrit, 
and of the modem languages ol India, 
their descendants. The point to note, as 
I shall presently show, is that these 
changes of consonantal pronunciation 
have also affected the vowel sounds accom¬ 
panying them. 

Let me here note, in passing, that we 
have one or two symbols which are not 
commonly recognised as such. We possess, 
for instance, a W, represented by the 
symbol as in 1 Which reminds 
me of another familiar instance of redund¬ 
ancy. We have the two symbols kt and ^ 
to represent the sound of English J. This, 
however, is a pccnliari^ common to all 
the modem languages of India and Euroiie. 
Whether we ought on that account to 
adopt a system of “simplified siielling” is 
a moot point which has led to much spill¬ 
ing of ink. In Bengali, the need for such a 
change is much less evident than in the 
case of such a language as English, which 
contains such remarkable survivals of for¬ 
gotten pronunciation as “though," 
“plough," “tough," “cough.” The syllabic 
(Prakritic ?) pronundation of Bengali can 
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(it lenst be redticx'd to rule, and to that ex¬ 
tent ia truly phonetic. In fact, the spelling 
now commonly used in familiar corres¬ 
pondence ill Ikngali is approximately a 
correct record of spoken sound. Whether 
it should be substituted generally for con¬ 
ventional siieiling IS a di£Bcolt question 
not suited for discussion by the most 
kindly intcntioned foreigner. 

bet os now consider the sound of the 
Bengali vowels. Here, as in the case of 
growing and vigorous langua^s, there is 
deficiency rather than redundancy. For 
instance, trMv has at least three difierent 
sounds, as any man may see by carefully 
pronouncing the words (1) and 

(2) f»r5l, fsfa} {3i hn &c. These 
(liffenmccs arc intelligible, and easily 
acquired, but 1 am not sure that they can 
be reduced to rule. On this point, I should 
Ik‘ glad to have the opinion of experts on 
the spot. Similarly the pronunciation of 
varies between a >lfs( and afty® 1 
A still more remarkable example is the 
double value given to 1 Compare the 
sound of IS in upiltsr, Cfl»r,and in CW | So far, 
1 confess, I have not been able to discover 
any rule underlying tWs diflfetenec, and 
must admit that beginners in learning 
Ifeiigali would welcome the use of symbols 
to indicate the two (or three ?) sounds 

iccordcd by iH-^ffl I 

There is, however, a whole class of 
vowel sounds which are absolutely 
n'gnlar, and deserve careful study. These 
.irc modifications of the normal sound of 
and Wl-rirta respectively in contact 

with certain groups of consonants which 
have themselves undergone a process of 
change. When these consonantal groups 
occur as initials, they influence the follow- 

Hi^worwl; when they occur as medials, 
(m the middle of a word) they aflect the 
pneediag ^ or ^ I Instead of elaborately 
discussing these very interesting changes, 
obviously borrowed i'li slightly altered in 
the borrowing) from the parent Prakrit, 
1 will merely set forth examples. Let it be 
noted that, in these cases, no phonetician 
would employ the symbols convenlionally 
used. But, since the change is absolutely 
rtgnlar and aitvays occurs when the same 


groups of consonants precede or follow st 
or sii, the conventional spelling is, in fact 

if not in appearance, correctly phone^. 

It will M noticed that what is pro¬ 
nounced in all the following cases is in fact 
a reduplicated consonant which a&cts the 
pronunciation of the preceding or follow¬ 
ing or wW? respectively. Tot ins¬ 
tance, we write but pronounce, or try 
to pronounce, ?ttw1 or'Stf. As a matter 
of fact, the vowel sound in the first syllable 
is not that of but that represented in 
phonetic script by the symbol ®. Let me 
mention in passing that Mr. Darnel Jones 
has recorded the actual sound of the 
following groups of words from the dicta¬ 
tion of a young Bengali living in London, 
who has been so good as to come to our 
assistance. It will be noticed that an 
initial compound sWfl) which is pro¬ 
nounced as arcduplicated or reinforced con¬ 
sonant affects the sound of the following 
'spftfl or wWfl, whereas sucha compound 
consonant occuring in the middle of a 
word alters the sound of the preceding 

or wWt I 

(1) WTtfl after u*. '51, % 5 t, % etc. 

sfl, ’Wt, ’Rl, 'rf5, W,’W'tl,’IPWH, 

1*15151, 9P?t, 5|5, TWR, 

f 5W, ®r*|5 I 

(2) ’iitVrt after 5, *11,51,«, etc. 

5FW, 5l5, *llt5, at5, *15, fsiww, 

'^115111,5^, stiw, 5nit, *iit*it5, att5, 

WR, 551PI, *T^I, >111511, »t*, Itn, 51151, 

ftaflR I 

(3) W 5 ni before 5, »ll, 51, etc. 

'*1515, 5*01, 5*11, m >151, 55, 55, 

*I<1, 5#11, >15, I’m, >151, W, *IWI, C^, Wl, 
55l,55*,>IWI,»ItVlII 

(4) before ’f,», *11, ett 

>I1*#t, >1151, 5151, 51*1151*1, 5l«, 51151,5t«(r, 
<(t>ll, 515,5151, *IW, 5t5rtl, 515151, *ll51, 51'Sl, 
5151, 5lf»l, 5l511 

Here, it will be seen, is a notaWe yaiia- 
tion from the orthodox pronimaatioii of 
words borrowed from Sanskrit.^ The 
change in the consonantal sounds is not 
peculiar to Bengali and can be traced to 
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the parent Prakrit. As to the correspond¬ 
ing vowel changes, I am not so sure. Per¬ 
haps some reader of the Modern Review 
will note on this point. 

What are we to say, then, as to the rules 
of Sandhi as applied to Bengali. Is it, as 
u phonetic fact, true that ^+^»<inin 
Bengali? Is it true that st+t=(a, that 
? I suppose we must say that as 
a strict phonetic fact (as pronounced in 
Bengali) would not assimilate with ^ to 
produce >8. But we can at least say that 
the spelling of words taken as tatsamas 
from SanArit is attended by perfectly 
regular pronunciation. It is true that ^+1 
ottgdit to produce the sound of ‘ow’ in 
English ‘how’. It does not do so in modem 
Benfrali, but becomes something like 0". 
But it a/ways produces that result, and 

the symbol'd has a definite sound attached 
to it. 

I should like to say something about 
the phrasal accentuation of Bengali, but 
perhaps that deserves a separate study, 
especially with reference to its effect on 
Bengali, metre. Let me merely state this 
theorem for more competent students to 
work out. The unit of pronunciation in 
Bengali as in French, is the phrase, not the 
worf. Each_ phrase of several words 
mpidly but distinctly pronounced together 
has an initial accent of duration, which 
may (and no doubt is) also attended by 
a change of pitch-ac(%nt. The result is 
that Bengali verse is, like French verse, 
“syllabic” verse, in which the is the 
^^or syllable, each verse consisting of a 
fixed number of syllables. The casura is 
followed (in French it is preceded and an¬ 
nounced ) by a prolong syllable, i. e., the 
pliable which carries the phrasal accent of 
duration. 

_ Ifthis account of Bengali phrasal accent 
IS correct, what is its ongin ? Bengali does 
not seem to share it with the cognate Hindi 
of adjacent Bihar. Is it a survival from 
the language which was spoken in Bengal 
before Hinduism or Buddhism brought a 
Prakrit and Sanskrit vocabulary into the 
coni^y ? Is it, for example, a Oravidian 
survival, or borrowed from some such 
Tibeto-Burmese language as that of the 
Koches of Kuch-Bihar ? That is a question 
which might be answered (not conclnshraiy. 


perhaps) by actual experiment and compa¬ 
rison. There we in India have an advan¬ 
tage over students of European languages. 
In Europe the Prakrits nave practically 
obliterate the old indigenous tongues. In 
India many still survive and can be studied, 
lean promise anyone who works at the 
Tibeto-Burmese dialects of, for instance. 
Hill Tippera, or the Oaro Hills, or Mani¬ 
pur, with still distinct traci's of “aggluti¬ 
nation” surviving in them, a veiy interes¬ 
ting experience. 1 have sometimes been 
tempted to believe that the long strings of 
conmnetive participles, which are used with 
such remarkably expressive effect in 
Bengali, are the result of disintegrated 
agglutinative verbs. In Kachari, a language 
akin to that of Hill Tippera, this chan^ 
actually occurs. You can still use a verb 
composed of many agglutinate monosylla¬ 
bles (singularly like the monosyllabic roots 
of Bengali verbs), or yon can add a parti¬ 
cipial termination to each of these moni^ 
syllalMC roots and get a string of partici¬ 
ples. It is possible too that here we may 
find the origin of our own Bengali “jingle” 
for reduplicate forms, such as 
fH”, &c., &e. 

I must apolugiM for an obviondly in¬ 
adequate treatment of a difficult and com¬ 
plicated subject, and for a perhaps too 
positive and dogmatic statement of it. But 
I hope it will be evident that my sole object 
is to suggest rather than to solve a problem 
which can only be effectually handled by 
those to whom the language has been 
familiar from childhood. Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore has admitted, in his that 

he did not realise, until he began trying to 
teach Bengali to a foreigner, how far mom 
phonetic Bengali spelling is. What I venture 
to suggest is, that behind apparent irregu¬ 
larity is a substantial and easily recognisa¬ 
ble uniformity which can be reducra to 
rule. To the native speaker, such a rule is 
unnecessary for practical purooses. But 
all disinterested study of any of the facts'of 
human life is a valuable disdpline of the 
mind, which, attempted in the right spirit, 
is truly scientific. Bankim used to cdmplain 
that modern Hinduism has grown ufiseien- 
tific and unpractical. Perhaps the euiest 
and most promising remedy is to study the 
facts of language, accessible to us all, in a 
scientific spirit. To this matter, as to all 
subjects of enquiry, the old proverb applies 
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are ronsckntionsly striving to ascertain the basis of further investigation, 
the actual facts, in the cna we shall have Cambridge J. D. Anderson. 

certainty and agreement, results which are June, 1917, 


THE POETRY OF SAROJINI NAIDU 

A CRITICAL APPRECIATION 
By James H. Cousins. 


T he almost simultaneous reception 
within the pale of English literature 
of two poets, Indian by ancestry and 
birth, and acutely Indian in conscious 
purpose—Sarojini Naiduand Rabindranath 
Tagore—is an event that ofiers a fascinat* 
ing challenge to the student of literature. 
The challenge is capable, however, of only 
a partial acceptance: its full implications 
and uraidcance remain for the ais:losure 
of the future. One special circumstance in 
each case makes a complete study at 
present impossible: the chanting sage of 
mngal is probably—only probably— 
beyond the period of his ^atest utterance, 
but only a portion of his vast work has 
been put into English ; we have, on the 
other nand, the complete expression of the 
Deccan songstress, but it is premature to 
regard it as her utmost. There is, however, 
a more radical difference between them : 
the work of Rabindranath, as it appears in 
English, is a translation, albeit done by 
the poet himself, and its title of poetry in 
the accepted technical sense is a courtesy- 
titk given in recognition of an invindble 
spirit that siftstheessenceofpoetiy through 
the medium of rhythmic prose: Sarojini’s 
work is English poetry in form and diction, 
and, as an art, sutgert to all the laws and 
ordinances oi that particular common 
instrument for the expression of individual 
soeds. 

U, however, we haw still to wait tor 
Sarqjini's complete expression, tl^ is 
Itoneath our haim sufBcieat work in quanti> 
tv and kind to justify on a larger scale 
than a mere book review a study of her 
development to the point indicate in her 
new book, “The Broken Wing”, which 
has recently been published by William 
Hehtemann of London. 1 havetocon^ 


that this book has disappointed me. It 
does not add, except in quantity, to the 
poetess’ revelation : it goes no deeper and 
no higher than anything in her two previ¬ 
ous books. In one resect, that is, in its 
preoccupation with love, it appears to go 
ofi into a cul-de-sac; and in the pursuit of 
this particular phase of her art, she some¬ 
times achieves something that is perilously 
like insincerity, and an emotional un¬ 
tidiness that too often knocks her art to 
pieces. For example, in “The Time of 
Roses”, she cries, 

Put me in a ihrioe of roiei, 

Drown me in a wine of roKS. 

Bind me on a pyre of roeei, 

Bam roe in a fire of roeet. 

Crown me with the rote of tove. 


It may be too much to expect sequence 
in so abandoned a mood, but the mind 
sees something unworthy of f^ood art, or 
even of common sense, in burning a person 
after they are drowned, not to mention 
the difficnlty of crowning .a person who 
has beea aueady reduced to ashes. This 
is bad enough in the matter of technique, 
but the emotioual fault gbes deeper still 
in a song, “If you were dead,” an eigires- 
rion of love so devoted that the sinnr 
wisheg to die with the olyect of her afite- 
tion. Two excellent lines, purely Indian, 
and in the manner of the earlier Sarojini, 
ate these; 


For life ii like a boraiog veQ 
That heept oor yearaing iOnU apart 


They are followed by font lines in 
similar key, but of tess power; but the 
song falls into the language and thonght 
of the English ballad of the middle and 
late Victorian era of agnostiritm rriieved 
by sentimentaUiy, an attitude foreign to 
Indian genius, ara even in sharp contra* 
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diction, as we shall see, to the truer 
expression, of the poetess’ real view of life 
and death: 

If 70a were dead I iboald not weep— 

How eweetlv would onr bcartt unite 
In a dim, undivided ileep, 

Locked in deatbli deep and narrow night. 

Mach nonsense is written in Western 
Hterarjr criticism abont the relationship 
between art and philosophy ; bnt the fact 
remains that violence none to a poet’s 
philosophy will show itself in the poet's 
art. Our poetess has flung herself into an 
emotional exaggeration that obscures the 
clear visioti of the spirit, and she pays the 
penalty in positive ugliness in "The 
Pilgrim’’, in which slain deer are taken as 
“love’s blood-ofierind*’; and in “Devo¬ 
tion’’— 

Take my fleah and feed your dogs it yon ehooae, 
Water your garden trees with toy blood if yon will. 

Keats truly said that poetir should 
sutprisebya flne excess. But there is a 
wide difierence between an excess that 
makes itself felt in all phases of the poet’s 
consciousness, and an excessiVeness that 
expands one phase at the expense of 
Others. The most indulgent criticism 
could hardly call such lines as I have 
quoted “fine’’ in the Keatsian sense; and 
it is not improbable that their redundant 
excessiveness is the complementary cause 
oi such impoverishmeht of thought and 
figure as we find in. 

Waken, 0 mother I thy children implore thee, 

Who kneel in thy presence to serve and 

adore thee! 

The night is aflush with a dream of the morrow. 
Why stiil dost thou sleep in thy bondage 

of sorrow ? 

Awaken and sever the wqes that enthnd ns. 

And hollow onr hands for the triumphs 

that call ns. 

......Ne’er shall we iail thee, forsake thee or falter. 

Whose hearts are thy home and thy shield 

■ and thine altar. 

There is not anatom of cerebral stuff in 
the lines: they are exclusively rhetorical, 
and in the rumtitj tnmtitjr measure of the 
poorest English minor poetry, “rhey have 
the characteristic inconsismey of such 
verscj in which some kind of sentimental 
emotion takes the place of the bai^ward 
and forward vision that links idea to idea; 
for they call on the mother, (that is, 
India,) to awaken and set the caller, 
(that IS the people of India) free from their 
owes, while the caller professes to be the 
mother’s stdcld. There is sotnething vety 
inefifective in a mother in a “bondage cn 


sorrow" and her children bound in woes 
that enthral them. 

When we place alongnde such ill-done 
work, lines like these—“In Salutation to 
My Father's Spirit’’— 

0 splendid dreamer in a dreamless age. 

Whose deep alchemic wisdom reconciled 
Time’s changing message wilh the nndeSled 
Calm vision 01 thy Vedic heritage—.,. 

and other lines that we shall quote later, 
we are moved to wish that the poetess 
would turn her attention deliberately to 
some theme that would call out her own 
“Vedic heritage" oi wisKlom and song. 
We are pernickety persons, we lovers of 
poetry, and we arc disturbed when the 
beloved shows herself worse than her best. 
For onr comiort we hang on to poems like 
“The Pearl,” which is as precious as its 
subject; to “Ashoka Blossoms” that defies 
analysis as the true lyric should ; to “June 
Sunset" in its beautiful simplicity : 

A brown quail cries from the tamarisk bashes, 

A buibnl calls from the cassia plnme, 

And thro’ the wet earth the gentian pushes 
Her spikes of silvery bloom. 

Where’er the foot ofxhe bright shower passes 
Pragrant and fresh delights unfold ; 

The wild fawns feed on the scented grasses, 

Wild bees on the caetaa-gold. 

The mind turns also to many an arre^ 
ing phrase in interpretation of Indian life 
and nature, such as the temple bells 
Whose argent voices wreck the sky. 

or 

The earth is ashine like> hamming bird’s wing, 

And the rity like a kingfisher’s feather. 

To get the full flavour oi the last two 
lines, some acquaintance with Indian ati 
mospbere, with its amazing vanetv of vivid 
colours, is necessary: indeed, all through 
Sorojini’s work there* are many lines of 
delicate imaginative beauty that must re¬ 
main unriifled treasuries to readere unac. 
qnainted with the Bast: lor example, 

Were greatness mine, beloved, I would ofier 
Such radiant gifts ofgiory and of fame, 

Like camphor and like cards, to ptmr and pro»r 
Before Iotc'i bright and taenfipial flame. 

To the untravelled Western reader, 
“camphor" as a figure of spe^ will carry 
queer shades of meaning built up out of 
Nothing and moths: and “curds^’ wdl be 
fiavorons only of dining rooms or convales¬ 
cence. Bnt one who has shared the offering 
of the substance ofHfe to some Power of; 
the inner Worlds, or who has passed his 
hatirla througfa the smoke from camphor, 
that bnriis to nothing in token of the parti. 
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dpaut's desire to Ik lost in the flame of the 
Divine, will find through each firarraan 
entrance to the strongest place in the life of 
India, the place of religious devotion and 
the perpetual Presence. 

It is five years since Mrs. Naidu’s previ¬ 
ous book was published— “The Bird of 
Time,” 1912. In prefacing the volume, 
Mr. Edmund Goase declared that there 
was nothing, “or almost nothing,” in the 
matured work of the author which the 
severest criticism could call in questiou. 
This is quite true, up to that point, and as 
we have performs the not very agreeable 
critical dnarma of pointing out the subse¬ 
quent development of +hc “almost no- 
tuing,” we can now tom to the full enjoy¬ 
ment of the feast of song which the poetess 
of the Deccan bos given to us in her first 
two books, “The Golden Threshold," 1905, 
and “the Bird of Time.” 

In his preface Mr. Gosse reconqts how 
be induced the young Sarojini to scrap all 
her early imitations of English verse, and 
urged hen^o give “some revelation of the 
heart of India, some sincere and penetrat¬ 
ing analysis of native passion, of the prin¬ 
ciples of antique religion, and of such mjrs- 
terious intimations as stirred the soul of 
Bast long before the West had begun 
to dream that it had a soul.” So far, how¬ 
ever, our poetess has not fulfilled all her 
counsellors request; she has not given 
analyses of passion or religion; but she 
has given something that the future may 
not consider less valuable; passion 
linked to all life, not merely to one of its 

S bases; religion in action, not merely in 
beory. Mr. Gosse speaks of her “astoni¬ 
shing advantage of approaching the task 
Of interpretation from inside the magic 
rirclc, although armed with a technical 
skill that has been cultivated with devo¬ 
tion outside of it.” Let us consider her 
work in these two aspects, as Indian, and 
as Uteratnre. 

We have already observed the escape of 
India tihurongh phrases and figures of 
speech. Here are a couple more: 

Wky shwdd 1 wake the jewetted lords 
With oSerian or vows. 

Who wear the iflory of your love 
Uke a jewel on my brows...... 

a reference to the “Festival of Serpents”, 
aad to the notion (wbidi may be a act for 
aught I know) that the king cobra 
caxriet a gem in bis forehead. She has 
aaoiber poem directly on the same pttast of 


India’s religious hie, without the human 
deflection of the foregoing: 

Swift are ye as streams, and soundless os the dew- 

fall, 

Subtle as tfae ligfatninK, aad splendid as the snn; 

Seers are ye, and symbols of the anefent silence 

Where life and death and sorrow and eentasy are 

one. 

The last two lines form a clue to Uindn 
polytheism, and indicate the grasp of the 
spiritual unity behind the symbols, lacking 
which, slavery to the symbol—which 
is tte only real idolatry—is inevitable. 
The hissing cfiect of the sibilants in each 
line is noticeable. 

Besides these and many other, so to say, 
accidental revelations of India, Mrs. NaiJu 
has given ns a series of deliberate presenta¬ 
tions of phases of Indian life that have 
come under her eye and touched her heart, 
and not the least successful are those that 
try to do no more than catch the simplest 
fancies or emotions of familiar scenes. 
“Palanquin Bearers," for example, rests on 
no more substantial basis than the liken¬ 
ing of a lady in a palanquin to a flower, 
a bird, a star, a beam of light, and a tear: 
there is not a thought in it; it is wi^ont 
the slightest suspicion of “literature”, 
its charm is instantaneous and complete. 
“Dirge” so vividly expresses the sorrow of 
bereavement that a recent English critic 
mistook it as indicating that the poetess 
was a widow. 

Indeed, in this latter respect, that is, in 
her expression of the feminine side of Indian 
life, our poetess brings us up at times 
against a threatened discussion of the prob¬ 
lem of sex in poetry. We have to concede 
to her as much freraomtosingofhnman 
love from the woman’s side as the poets 
have from the man’s side. But there is a 
deeper aspect of the matter, an enlarge¬ 
ment of consciousneM beyond men sex 
which strikes pqetiy from the best expres¬ 
sions of love, and without which so-call^ 
love-poems an menly poems about love. 
In the case of most masculine love-poetry 
then is an idealization of the otgect which, 
though in ironical contradiction to the 
&ct8 of the marriage tie, is capable of 
influencing an adjustment of the &cts 
“nearer to the heart’s desin.” But this is 
not the case with much of Mrs. NaMu’s 
love poetry. We have already^ touched on 
one aspect of it in “Devotion”. Let us 
take another example, “Tte Feast”: 

Heiog no aeeated lotm-wnath, 

Moon-swskened, deiKSrewed j 
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Low, thro' memoi^ a oge-long dream 
Sweeter shall mj wild heart rest 
With your footprints uii my breasL 

Were this nothing more than a mood of 
the poetess we might accept it into memo¬ 
ry, as we accept Dante Gabricllc Kosetti’s 
love 8oniiets,as delightful—and impossible. 
In the case of Mrs. Naidui’s poem just 
ottoted, this is not so ; it is a n;fla*tion of 
the whole attitude and custom of Hindu 
Society in relation to its womanhood ; aoid 
the above stanza, despite its delicate beau¬ 
ty—or, rather, perhaps the more insidious- 
\y because of its beauty—is a menace to the 
future of India, because of its perpctu<ition 
of the “door-mat” attitude of womanhood, 
which is at the root of India’s iiresent 
state of degeneracy through not only its 
direct enslavement of womanliood, but 
through its indirect emasculation of man¬ 
hood, and the stultification of action for 
national freedom through the possession 
of a bad conscience as regards their own 
woma.ukind. 

It is curious to observe that while, in 
both her private and public life, Mrs. Naidu 
has broken away from the bonds of cus¬ 
tom, bjT marrying outside her caste, and by 
apmaring on public platforms, she reflects 
in her poetry the derivative and dependent 
habit of womanhood that masculine domi¬ 
nation has sentimentalised into a virtue : 
in her life she is plain feminist, but in her 
poetry she remains incorrigibly feminine: 
she sings, so far as Indian womanhood is 
concerned, the India that is, while she hcr- 
selfhas passed on into the India that is to 
be. It is not often in literature that an 
artist is in front of his or her vision : but 
it is safest to leave the artistic implications 
of the circumstance for the fuller illumina¬ 
tion of future volumes. 

It is in such poems as those just referred 
to that we find those flaws of structure 
and expression which suggest a not quite 
authentic inspiration, a mood worked up 
till it becomes hectic and unbalanced ; but 
when she touches the great impersonalities 
she discloses a fine power of phrase, a clear 
energy of thought, a luminosity and 
reserve that reach the level of mastery. 
Such qualities are seen in the verses ad¬ 
dressed “To a Buddha Seated on a Lotus.” 

With futile hands we Kek to gaih 
Our inaccessible desire. 

Dinner sommits to attain. 

With faith that sinks and feet that tire; 

Bnt nought shall conquer or control 
The heavenward hanger of oar soul. 

52%-7 


The end, illusive and afar, 

Still lures us with its beckoning flight, 

And all our iiiiirlnl moineutt are 
A session of the inCnite. 

There von have the poetess rejoicing in 
the Shelleyan stretch of “inacceiaibie 
desire” atm “heavenward hunger" ; gad 
there you have the ladina poetess, singiog 
ostensibly of the Buddlta, yet throwing 
the whole philosophy of the Vedanta into 
the last two lines. 

There is another poem of Mrs. Naidu’s 
that here challenges attention as a fitting 
link between this brief consideration of her 
work as Indian and a glamv at her work 
as literature. It is “Lcili”, and it is in 
“ riic Golden Threshold”. The first statua 
paints a typically Indian evening, with 
fireflies, parrots, sunset, and suggestions 
of the untamed life of nature, all iu an 
atmosphere of stillness. Then she sings : 

A caste-mark on the azure brows of heaven. 

The goldcu mono burns, sacred, solemn, bright. 

The winds are dancing in the forest temple. 

And swooning at the holy leet of night. 

Hush I in the silence mystic voices sing, 

And make the gods their incense ofiering. 

The immediate parallelism of elements 
in nature and in 11 inti u religious observ¬ 
ance recalls the similar—and yet how 
temperamentally and racially different- 
method of Francis Thompson in his 
“Orient Ode”, in which the pageant of 
sunrise and the ritual of Catholic worship 
appear to be identical: 

Lo ! Ill the sanctuaried Hast, 

Day, a ileilicHteil pi list. 

In all his rolies poiitificnl espretsed. 

and so on through detail after detail. The 
symbolism ia Mrs. Naidu’s poem of the 
dancing winds as devotees in the temple of 
nature must surely stand among the fine 
things of literature ; still, good as it is, it 
is poor in comparison with the splendidly 
d.aring piece of anthropomorphosis of the 
first two lines. The figuring of the moon 
as a caste-mark on the forehead of heaven 
is in itself a unique adiievcmi-nt of the 
imagination in poetry in the English 
language. It lifts India to the literary 
heavens: it threatens the throne of Diana' 
of the classics; it releases Luna from the 
work of asylum-keeper, and gives he* 
instead the office of remembrancer to 
Earth that the Divine is imprinted oa the 
open face of Nature. And how miraculous¬ 
ly the artist makes articulate the seer, and 
mnforces vision by utterance 1 State the 
matter directly and simply, and as a figure 
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of speech: “The moon burns {like) a caste- 
mark on the brow of heaven,” and the 
meaning remains, but it is reduced to thin 
fancy. Now re-read the original: visualise 
the images in succession—caste-mark, 
brows of heaven, moon : note the immense 
conviction that the absence of “like” gives, 
lifting the lines from cold symbolism to the 
level of imaginative truth that is the home 
of the myths of dll races ; and you have 
come within hailing distance of the secret 
of poetry. But that is not quite all. The 
pattern, of which Stevenson speaks in “The 
Art of Writing”, is there, and is not less 
remarkable for its inclusion than for its 
omission ; but a detail of the pattern takes 
us a step nearer the secret. The two 
words “golden moon” arc a perfectly 
simple statement of the burnished yellow 
of tiic rising moon in certain states of tlie 
atmosphere. Put it thus: “The moon is 
the colour of gold,” and it is true, but the 
truth depends on an act of memory ; the 
moon herself is not present to the eye of 
the mind. But Sarojini's moon, through 
the very juxtaposition of the big vowels 
oh, and oo stands out ardent and palpit¬ 
ant, and makes the word “burn”, which is 
false in fact as the moon only reflects, the 
one inevitable word to satisfy the imagin¬ 
ation. We ^ the same effect in 
Thompson’s lines which 1 have quoted, 
where, in the midst of a congregation of 
slender vowels, the priest enters m all the 
rotund importance of oh, aw, ah in “robes 
pontifical.” Something is added to the 
effect of Sarojini’s lines by the adverbs 
“sacred, solemn”, ungrammatical though 
they be, by having their terminations 
docked—but the effect passes, unfortunate¬ 
ly, into a pale anticlimax in “bright”, a 
httle unnecessary dab of phosphorescence 
beside the golden burning moon. It is 
said that Sarojini in her youth had dreams 
of becoming an Indian Keats. In this 
particular item she has out-Keatsed her 
ideal; for while his “gibbous moon” 
means convexity, it has to reach the mind 
by way of the dictionary ; it means, but 
does not create the spherical orb that 
Sarojini swings on a phrase into the 
firmament of the imagination. 

It will take more evidence than is at 
resent at our disposal, to enable us to 
ecide whether or not we should have a 
gyndge against our poetess for not giving 
os more of the joy of such a combination 
of truth, imagination, and art. Ido not 


think her “caste-mark” is accidental: I 
think it is integral to her genius, and per¬ 
manent ; I think also that the emotional . 
strain of much of her work, and a certain 
restriction of method, are also integral, 
but temporary. The passage of years will 
subdue flame to a steady glow, and bring 
reserve which is power in place of exccs- 
siveness which leads to exWustion. But 
in the matter of her restricted method, it 
is fairly certain that deliberate effort is 
needed if she is to escape from ruts into 
which she tends to run. This tendency 
appeared early. “Indian Weavers” in 
“The Golden Threshold” weave (1) a 
Childs’ robe, (2) a marriage veil, (3) a 
funeral shroud. Com (innders tell of 
(1) a mouse, (2) a deer, (3) a bride, each 
of whom has lost her “lord”. All through 
her three books we come across this habit 
of taking three aspects of a subject, and 
placing them in sequence, mainly without 
any vital unity, and hardly ever mth .any 
imaginative accumulation. Still, despite 
the mannerism, Mrs. Naidu has given us 
two haunting lyrics, both in “The Bird ol 
Time”. My first contact with Mrs. Naidu’s 
poetry was through hearing “The Song of 
Kadha the Milkmaid” recited by a young 
Oxford man. I shall never forget the 
mantric effect of the devotee’s repetition ol 
“Govinda” as she carried her curds, her 
pots, and her gifts to the shrine of Mathura. 
The other is “Guerdon,” with its three re¬ 
frains, “For me, 0 my master, the rapture 

of love !... .the rapture of truth !.the 

rapture of song !” The objective may vary, 
hut the rapture remains. It is not in the 
poetess to live at a lower degree ; and in 
this particular case her energy has given 
us a song of the higher kama that will 
take its place among the lyrical classics. 
The poem justifies the method in its own 
case, but not for general application. Her 
metrical skill is capable of great variety. 
She gives us a specimen of Bengali metre 
reproduced in Bnglish: 

Where the golden, glowing 
Champak buds are blowing 
B; the swiftlv-fiowing etreams. 

Now, when da; it djing, 

There are fainei flying 
Scattenng a clond ol dreamt. 

Each line, save the last, has two al- 
literatives, and these with the repeated 
O in the first line, and the inter-linear 
rhyme of “flowing” in the third line, pro¬ 
duce a haunting emme of bells and voices. 
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These things arc, of course, the mere 
mechanics of poetry: still they contribute 
a very large element to the total effect, and 
may have a reflexive influence on the 
subtler elements for good or ill. In the 
matter of the’ thing said, as distinct from 
Aotvitis said, wc find the brain and the 
heart challenged by vibrant utterances 
trom a will and an imagination that must 
surely triumph over recalcitrant emotion. 
Take a couple of examples of terse gnomic 
expression: 

Tivdajr that seema so long, so strange, so bitter, 

Will soon be some forgotten yesterday. 

That is an oft-sung truth stated with 
melodious and memorable newness. It is 
the passive aspect of 
Let us rise, 0 my heart, let us gather the dreams 

th.-it remain. 

We shall conquer the sorrow of life with the sorrow 

oi song. 

In these two pairs of lines there is the 
acute touch of sorrow and struggle. Those 
who know something of the heroic battie 
that Mrs. Naidu has waged against 
physical debility know that she sings of 
what she has lived. She does not gloss 
the facts of existence. She gives this 
message to her children : 

Till ye have battled with great griefs and fears. 

And borne the conflict of dream-shattering years. 
Wounded with fierce desire and worn with strife. 
Children, ye have not lived : for this is life. 

At the same time, from the point of 
view of literature, we have to ask if there 
is no glimpse of hope or of faith in a poet’s 
work ; for life in literature, as in life itself, 
is positive and joyful: negation and 
pessimism are rootless and without pro¬ 
geny. We have not far to go in Surojini’s 
poetry to find the thing of life. Up to the 
present it has eschewed the reinforcement 
of the intellect: it is as delicate as 

The hope of a bride or the dream of a maiden 
Watching the petals of gladness unfold, 

and looks toward the 

.timid future shrinlting there alone 

Beneath her marriage-veil of mysteries, 

c^tacteristic Sarqjinian imagery); but 
t is there. We see it—the thing of life- 
in “At Twilight: On the way to Gol- 
conda,” where the debris of history pro¬ 
vokes the question: 

Shall hope prevail where clamoroui hate is rife. 
Shall sweet love prosper or high dreams have place 
Amid the tumult of reverberant strife 
’Twixt ancient creeds, ’twixt race and ancient race, 
That mars the grave, glad pnrpuses of life, 

Leaving no refuge save thy succouring face ? 


Her answer is: 

uick with the sense ot joy she hath forgone, 
eturned my soul to beckndiug joys that wait. 
Laughter ot chUdtvu and the iync dawn, 

And love's delight profonud and passionate, 

Wiuged dreams that blow their golden clarion. 

And hope that conquers immemorial hate. 

It is further expressed in a spring song 
entitled “Ecstasy” : 

Shall we in the midst oi life's exquisite chorus 
Kemember our grief, 

U heart, when the raptuious season It o'er os 
01 Uossom and leaf ! 

Their joy from the birds .vnd the streams let us 

borrow, 

O heart! let us sing. 

The years are before us for weeping and sorrow. 

To-day it is Spring! 

1 do not think our poetess has any ne^ 
to borrow joy. The source of it is within 
herself in her griji of the fundamental 
verities that are hers by race and, I believe, 
realization. It is still as true as when 
Shelley uttered it, that “Our sweetest songs 
are those that tell of saddest thought’^; 
but we arcentering a new era in literature, 
at any rate in literature in the English 
language, in which the accent and joy of 
the spirit will be heard with increasiag 
assurance and clearness. Certain of the 
younger poets have felt the first influences 
of the approach of that era, and their 
response nas been made in attempted re¬ 
volutions in the machinery of versification; 
but the real revolution is from within : it 
is a matter as much of eye as of car, for 
poetry is compounded of both vision and 
utterance, and herctofoa' the ear of the 
world has been confused with noises be¬ 
cause its eye has wandered from the centre- 
The "sorrow of song” will be no less, but 
it will take on a new tone : it will drop 
the harshness of frustration, the sharp¬ 
ness of regret: its cry will not be the cry 
of pain inflicted, which comes from unconv 
trolled nerves; it will be the cry of tb^ 
intenser but less hurtful agony of bursting 
bonds; the growing pains of expanding 
consciousness, as joyfully painful as the 
spring, as exquisitely pregnant as the sad¬ 
ness evoked by a glorious sunset, which is 
not sadness, but the call and response of 
immortal beauty, without and within, 
across the intervening twilight of mortal 
mind. 

Mrs. Naidu has staked her cledm in the 
new fields of poetry. Her eye is on the 
centre, and the sin^ng circuraferena of her 
sphere will yet adjust itself All things are 
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possible to one who can sing thus of “soli¬ 
tude”—even with the faulty metaphor of 
gleaning a glimpse— 

Or perebanre we may glean a far glinip«e of the 

Infinite Boaom 

In whole elorioni ihndow all life ia onfolded or 

fhrled, 

Through the Inminom houri ere the lolui of dawn 

aholt re-bloiioin 

In petals of iplendoor to worship the Lord of the 

world. 


To anticipate that glimpse is to experi¬ 
ence it: to have found the place of reconci- 
liation of bemnnings and endings is to 
have toucbccT the synthesis that is the 
genius of song. 

Sarrqini Naidu’s poetry belongs to the 
romantic school, but it is the romance that 
ia its most passionate mood leaves no 
ashes in the mouth. She has lingered, like 
"Laurence Hope,” in “The Garden of 
Kama,” but with larger eyes and a less 
heavy chin. She has not liccomc, as Mr. 
Gosse says she hoped to become, “a Goethe 
or a Keats for India” ; but she has succeed¬ 
ed in becoming a tar more vital and com¬ 
pelling entity than a reflection: she has 
oecome—Sarqjini, with her own exquisite 
gaalities, and with the not less interesting 
defects of those qualities. She has not yet 
shown signs of the constructive genius 
of either of her ideals ; there is little "eleva¬ 
tion” in the technical sense to the edifice of 
her song: it is an Indian bungalow with 
rooms opening off one another on the 


ground floor, not a New York sky-scraper, 
but she has already added to Uteratun- 
something Keats-like in its frank but 
perfectly pure sensuousness. Except in the 
use of a few conventional words, there is 
hardly any trace of derivative impulse in 
her work. She wrote to Mr. Arthur 
Symons long ago, “1 am not a poet really. 
I have the vision and desire, but not the 
voice.” Since then she has found increas¬ 
ing* utterance ; imagination and emotion 
interacting, sometimes separately, as in 
"Indian Song” ; sometimes, as in "Street 
Cries,” giving life and its emotional accom¬ 
paniment in a single artistic mould. It is 
because of the measure of unique accom¬ 
plishment and optimistic prophecy that 
emerges from the most searching criticism 
of Mrs. Naidu’s work that one feels a pang 
of regret to find from the daily newspaper 
that the Hares of the public platform often 
lure her away from the radiance of her 
"moon-enchanted estuary of dreams.” 
True, she is out for service to India at a 
time when it is urgently needed : she has 
questioned Fate as to whether she would 
fail ere she achieved her destined deed of 
song or service for her country’s need, but 
while to those who cannot sing, there may 
be a distinction between song and service, 
such song as she has sung, and is capable 
of singing, is among the greatest and most 
essential gifts of service which she can 
render to her country and the world. 


THE COMING REFORMS 


BV THE IIon’BLE DAIH' 

T he jieople of India, I mean those who 
live in British India, were on the 
tiptoe of exp»rtation of having a 
share in a large number of political privileg¬ 
es after the termination of the war. This 
expectation was encouraged by the speech¬ 
es and writings of British Statesmen in 
England and in India, and by the writings 
in tome of the leading newspapers In 
England. What the form of those rights 
and privileges would be was the quertion 
which had been agitating the minds of the 
educated community of this country for 
the laat two years. We have at last got 
a gUmps of what is to come. Theannounce- 
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ment that the Secretary of State The Right 
Hon’ble Mr. Montagu was coming to 
India, coupled with the authoritative state¬ 
ment of his Excellency the Viceroy io the 
Imperial Legislative Council on the 5th 
September, have set at rest much specula¬ 
tion on the subject. We may not get at once 
self-government in the true sense of the 
word, vis., control of the army, right to 
declare war or conclude peace, power to 
impose such taxes as the people may think 
proper. Our goal may be what Abraham 
Lincoln, the greatest modem American, 
speaks of as “Government of the people, 
lor the people and by the people”, but I 
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think the ‘‘Relorms’’ to he introduced nt 
present are only the precursors ot more we 
are sitre to get in the near future. 

1 would say a few words about the 
Relorms in the I..cgislative Councils, both 
Provincial and Imperial. I may say at 
the outset that for the Inst lew years 
various schemes of reforming the admini* 
stration or rather for the gradual develop¬ 
ment of self-government within the Empire 
on Colonial lines have been propounded 
by thoughtful men in England and by the 
leaders of pro{^R'8sive thought in India. 
They are ecrtainly the legitimate dues of 
the educated and advanced communities 
in India. By the Minto-Morley Reforms 
we have no doubt a larjter number of 
representatives in the Imperial Legislative 
Council as well as the various Provincial 
Ix:gislative Councils of the country; we 
have been given the right of moving Resolu¬ 
tions in the Councils, of discussing the 
Budget, the right ot interpellation has been 
enlarged, an Indian member has l)een 
appoint^ in the Executive Council of the 
Imperial Government as well as in each of 
the major Provincial Governments, while 
two Indians and at present three have been 
appointed in the Council of the Secretary 
ot State. These are no douM valued privi¬ 
leges but they are not sufficient to satisfy 
the ambition of the rising generation of 
the Indians. The rights conferred were not 
sufficient to ^ivc the Indians a potent voice 
in the administration of their country. In 
the Provincial Lefsislativc Councils there 
is a Finance Committee of olHcial and non¬ 
official members, but they are consulted 
only with reference to certain items of 
expenditure in the Budget—the Committee 
having no voice in shaping the financial 
policy of Government. The now famous 
memorandum of the 19 non-official 
members of the Imperial Council suggests 
an increase in the number of members 
in the Legislative Councils of the major 
provinces to 100. It has also been 
suggested that in order to make the 
Legislative Councils really effective and the 
voice of the people felt in the Legislative 
Councils through their representatives, 
these councils should have control of the 
finances. The Council should have full and 
absolute control over such heads of expen¬ 
diture as Sanitation, Education, I^w, 
Justice, Co-operative Credit, Agriculture, 
Forest, etc.,and a definite amount lie allot¬ 
ted on these heads. It has been suggested 


that there should be Committees of the 
House as there aie in the Corporation of 
Calcutta. The idea is not a bail one, for I 
think there may be Committee.s to deal 
with each of the above departments to be 
presided over by the menilKT of the Execu¬ 
tive Council in charge of them. We have 
similarly in the Calcutta University not 
only a Senate which is a body similar to 
that ot the Legislative Council and Syndi¬ 
cate which 18 the Executive Council of the 
Senate, but different Faculties or Boards 
of Studies. Different Boards or Com¬ 
mittees may be formed, each consisting 
of a small group nt members both official 
and nonofficial, for each iniportantdepart- 
mentoi administration. The Provincial 
Legislative Councils are to consist as at 
present of a Governor, and an Executive 
Council of 4 (four> members and a Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly of 100 members. The latter 
are to be elected by the Municipalities, 
District and Sub-District or Local Boards, 
registered Graduates and Fellows of the 
Universities, the land-holding classes and 
the Mahamedan community, representa¬ 
tives of trade and commerce both Indian 
and Anglo-Indian, the educated community 
having a separate electorate. In the case 
of municipalities and District and Suti- 
District or Local Boards, the vote of each 
member of such bodies to be counted in 
determining the election. Gradually and 
within a short period of time the right of 
voting may be extended direct to the tax¬ 
payer in each municipality and to the eess- 
paycr in each District and sub-District 
Board with certain limitations. 

It has been suggested that instead of 
giving the right of voting to the Council 
elections to Municipalities and District .ind 
Local Boards, the right of voting should 
be thrown open direct to the people. This 
is no doubt a good suggestion and the 
Mahamedan community have already got 
this right. But I think if the right of vot¬ 
ing be thrown open to the people direct in 
addition to the qualifications to be pre¬ 
scribed by Government under the Rules, 
the voter must be literate. 

I would however insist upon the candi¬ 
date being a boiia fide resident of the elec¬ 
torate, for which he is a candidate. 

Bach major province should be autono¬ 
mous, having complete charge of the in¬ 
ternal administration of the province and 
possessing full powers over provincial 
finance and legislation. The Indian mem- 
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bers oi tlic Executive Councils should be 
selected from among the elected members 
ot the Provincial Legislative Councils for a 
period of 4 years. As regards the constitu- 
tion of the j’rovincial Legislative Assembly, 
j; of the members ought to be elected and } 
to be nominfited and there .should be a 
majority of elected non-official Indians in 
the Council. Provision should also be 
made for the representation of important 
minorities and of special interests. 

The Provincial Councils will have full 
authority to deal with all matters affecting 
the internal administration of the Pro¬ 
vince, including the power to raise loans, to 
impose and alter taxation. The ways and 
means of raising the necessary revenue will 
have to be submitted to the Provincial 
l.a;gislativc Council for adoption. Any 
Resolution passed by the Legislative 
Asseiublv may be vetoed by the Governor 
only with the unanimous consent of the 
Executive Council. Should there be a 
dillercnce of opinion among the Governor 
and the members of the Executive Council, 
the resolution will have to be sent back to 
the Legislative Assembly, and if again 
jiassed it will be binding on the Govern¬ 
ment. In any other case the Governor in 
Council may reject it. Bills may be intro¬ 
duced in the Legislative Assembly with 
its consent by the non-official members. 

1 intend now to place my suggestion 
about the Supreme Government. The head 
of the Government should be as now the 
Governor General to lie sent out from 
England and an Executive Council and 
.111 Imperial Legislative Assembly. The 
Executive Council should consist of 
six members, half of whom should be 
Indians. The Indian members should 
be appointed by the Governor General 
with the consent of the Imperial Legis¬ 
lative Assembly out of a panel consist¬ 
ing of persons recommended by the Provin¬ 
cial Councils in the proportion of two from 
each mi^jor Province and one from every 
minor Province. The Imperial Legislative 
Assembly is to consist oil 50 members as 
suggested in the memorandum of the nine¬ 
teen members already referred to, three- 
fourths of whom are to be non-official 
elected. The members are to be elected by 
the Provincial Councils and also by the 
fellows and registered graduates of the 
Universities, also by a certain class of rate¬ 
payers of the capital cities and certain class 
of incometax payers 


The jurisdiction ot the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment must include the army and navy, 
wars and expeditions, customs, tarifi 
and Imperial taxation, currency and 
mints, foreign affairs and native 
states, the regulation oi commerce 
ahd trade, railways and irrigation, 
famine relief and protective works, 
public debt, postal and telegraphic service 
relations of the diffarent provinces and 
adjustment of inter-provincial relations 
and maintenance of direct relations with 
the Secretary of State for India. Ihc 
(Tovernment of India should be vested with 
fiscal autonomy. It will derive its income 
from excise, salt, customs, post office and 
telegraph, mint, railways and also from 
interest and tributes. Each province, 
however, should pay a contribution to the 
Imperial Government whenever necessary. 
The above arrangements may continue for 
a period of 15 years and if the result of the 
experiment is satisfactory, larger rights 
and privileges may be conferred alter the 
said period. This may constitute the first 
instalment of the Reforms. It is superfluous 
to add that mere increase in the number of 
members either in the Imperial Legislative 
Council or in the Provincial Legislative 
Councils will mean nothing if they are not 
invested with really larger powers. 

1 would suggest here one matter for 
the consideration of Government Why 
should not the enlar(;ed Legislative 
Councils be named the Indian Parliament ? 
It may be that the Legislative Councils 
with their extended powers may not bear 
the least resemblance to the mother of 
Parliaments. The Parliament is supreme 
in the British Isles, but here the govern¬ 
ment of the country which in common 
parlance is called the bureaucracy is 
supreme ; there the Government is accoun¬ 
table to Parliament, here the Government 
is practically accountable to no¬ 
body. But if it is admitted that self- 
government within the Empire on 
Colonical lines is our goal and to which 
we are gradually drifting, why should not 
the new and expanded legislative Councils 
be denominated the “Indian Parliament’’. 
People may say what is in a name. I say 
it means a great deal. We are to have self- 
government within the Empire on Colonial 
lines—-such silf-govemment as Australia 
and Canada have got at the present 
moment. We can fairly expect a sub¬ 
stantial measure oi self-government as a 
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Arst instalment after Mr. Montagu and 
the Viceroy have had time to put their 
heads together and to consult public 
opinion on the subject on the spot. 
Australia and Canada have got their 
representative assemblies known as Parlia¬ 
ment. Why should not the Legislative 
Councils in India be similarly known ? 

I shall now say a few wonls with 
reference to the larger employment of the 
Indians in positions of trust and resipn- 
sibility. The appointment of two instead 
of one member in the executive councils 
cither of the supreme government or the 
provincial governments will not lie very 
much appreciated by the people it other 
positions of trust and responsibility are 
not similarly thrown open to the Indians. 
Thenumber of high offices in thecountry to 
which Indians have hitherto been appoint¬ 
ed is limited. It is admitted on all liands 
that there ought to lie greater participa¬ 
tion on the part of the people of this 
country in the government of the country— 
whether in the v/ork of administration or 
of legislation. The Royal Commission on 
the employment of the Indians to the 
public services in India has no doubt dealt 
with the question of the employment 
of the Indians in the public services 
but the educated Indians think that the 
report if acted upon will not and 
can not satisfy their legitimate aspira¬ 
tions. A great deal of labour has 
no doubt been spent on the work of the 
Commission but truth to say the report is 
now only of academic interest, for if it is 
acted upon it can never satisfy the claims 
of the people of this country. It is our 
honest conviction that (Tovemment can 
emj)Ioy a larger number of Indians to 
positions of trust and responsibility with¬ 
out waiting for any rejiort. It requires no 
commission to inform Government of the 
capacity of Indians for employment on a 
much more extended scale to high office.s 
than Government have hitherto thought fit 
to admit. 1 would suggest that at least half 
the numljer of appointments in the higher 
services ranging worn membership in the 
Executive Council of the Governor General 
to the posts of District Judges and District 
Magistrates should be filled at once ly 
Indians, I mean within a stated period, 
say within the next 10 or 15 years from 
the end of the war. This should be exclusive 
of the Indians now in the Covenanted 
Civil Serviee. Before the establishment of 


the High Court in Behar, out of 20 Judges 
in the Calcutta High Court, 7 were Indians, 
that is more than one-third, while in 
Madras a little more than a year ago, 
nearly half the number of High Court 
Judges were Indians. If in the highest 
judicial tribunals in the country, half or 
nearly half the number of posts could be 
filled by Indians, it seems rather surprising 
that at least half the numlicr of Ihstrict 
judgeships could not be tilted by them. 
Similarly with reference to the post of the 
District Magistrate or Supcnuicndent of 
Police, almost all appointments in the 
education department except probably a 
few Professorships of English literature, 
higher Mathematics, Science and Medicine, 
may be filled u[> locally. Tl c same may 
be dune as regards appointments in the 
departments of Engineering, Agriculture 
or Forest service. Quahhed Indians, men 
of education and character, should be 
appointed. I think I am nut wrung in 
saying that proper men would not be 
wanting to fill at least half the high govern¬ 
ment offices or at least that this can be 
done within the next ten or l.'S years. 
There is, 1 need hardly say, much discon¬ 
tent in the public services, because better 
qualified Indians have been placed under 
Europeans admittcilly lc.ss qualified—not 
to speak of cases in which Indians of equal 
qualifications have been placed in superior 
service to the Indi.ans. Larger employment 
of Indians in the public services means a 
reduction in public expenditure. An educat¬ 
ed Indian of equal qualification to that of 
an Englishman would not mind taking 
a little less pay if he were only placed in 
the same service as the Englishman. 

1 shall now deal with the question of ex¬ 
tension of Local Self-Government in the 
country. If reforms are to be introduced in 
the Im{)erinl and Provincial I.,egislative 
Councils, there ought to be devolution of 
power in the District administration as 
well. Steps should be taken to allow all 
Municipalities to have their own elected 
Chairman and also their own Commissi¬ 
oners except in mill municipalities. Dis¬ 
trict Boards should also be given the 
opportunity of electing their Chair¬ 
man, specially those Districts where 
suitable men are to be found. Measures 
should also be taken to foster the growth 
of village organisation by formation of 
what is known as “Union Committees” 
which ought to be purely elected bodies. 
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"I'niouCommittees" or "Villaf'e Communi¬ 
ties” are, to use ihe Inagua^e of Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, “Eitlle Kepublics", the indestruc¬ 
tible xitoms from which Empires were 
formed, ou^ht to be lostered by all means. 
They existed at one time in this country 
but gradually have been disappearing with 
the growth ot more polished civilisation. 
I am glad to observe that since the publi- 
cation of my pamphlet in November 1915 
mi Li>cal Selt-govcrnment in Bengal, the 
(iovcrnment of Bengal has taken steps to 
crcntc a htrgc numlier ot union committees 
and introduce other salutary reforms advo¬ 
cated in my pamphlet throughout the 
I’rcsidency which will have the effect of 
lostcring Locsil SelKiovernment to a very 
large .and appreciable extent. There are, 
however, some who have manifested at the 
present moment an unusual anxiety for 
extension and development of local self- 
government m the eounlry and want to 
put aside the real gricv.ance which is agitat¬ 
ing the minds ot the educated Indians, viz., 
a larger share, a more potent voice in the 
administration of the country. People are 
led to doubt the sincerity of those who 
have manilested this great and unusual 
interest in the extension of local self-govern¬ 
ment at the present time. Local selt- 
govcrnment in India, at least as it is under¬ 
stood at this moment, is more than 30 
years old. We are gravely told and that 
alter more than a generation that we are 
still to serve our apprenticeship in self- 
government only by devoting our energies 
in fostering local self-government, that is, 
in looking alter village drains and village 
roads or the excavation of a tank here or 
a tank there without at the same time 
having any voice in the government of the 
country. That government could have 
done much more than it has hitherto done 
in cherishing local self-government in the 
country is well known to those who have 
studied the question. 1 would cite only 
one instance in support of my statement. 
So far back as the year 1883, Mr. West- 
macott, one of the most experienced mem- 
liers of the Indian Civil Service, was placed 
on sjiecial duty to prepare the way for the 
introduction of the Local Self-government 
Bill by the creation of a network of "Village 
Unions" throughout the Province of Bengal 
so that they might be in operation as soon 
as the Local Self-government Bill was 
passed. The Bill was passed in 1886. 
Mr. Westmacott framed a scheme for 


the formation of 180 Unions in seven 
subdivisions of the Presidency and Burdwan 
divisions and in the Munshigunge subdivi¬ 
sion of the Dacca District. We find how¬ 
ever in 1914, about 30 years after Mr. 
Westmacott's report, that only 61 union 
committees had been established. There 
ought to have been at least 5000 such 
committees and not bl only by the 
year 1914, if the Government had 
worked in right earnest since the 
passing of the Local Self-government 
Act. _ Let there be an advance and exten¬ 
sion in Local Self-Government by all means. 
That is however no reason why the people 
should remain deprived of the higher rights 
and privileges which it is the birth-right 
of every civilised nation to possess—why 
they should not have a voice and a 
potent voice in the administration of the 
country. 

The martial races of India have shown 
their valour in the continent of Europe 
side by side with their British and French 
cnmradc.s. Grant of commissions in the 
army and the opening of .a school for the 
proper training lu the army are the fitting 
recognition of their acts of heroism. Even 
the much maligned Bengali race has done 
and are doing their sh.are in this world- 
Wide contest. The services of the Bengali 
Ambulance Corps have been appreciated 
by their Excellencies the Viceroy and by the 
Governor of Bengal. 

On the 7th August 1917, H.E. Lord 
Carmichael was pleased to announce at a 
meeting of the Bengal Legislative Council 
held at Dacca that H. E. the Viceroy had 
sanctioned the formation of a Double 
Company of Bengali Army consisting of 
about two hundred and fifty men. The 
double company of 250 men is now a full- 
fledged regiment and has left the shores of 
India probably for Mesopotamia. These 
are no doubt valued privileges and the 
educated community had been longing to 
get them for sometime past. Over and 
above all this we have been asked to 
join the Defence of India Force. 

To show how sincere has been the desire 
of the educated Indians to fight in this 
war side by side with the British Army, I 
shall cite only one instance. Refused a com¬ 
mission in the British army, a Bengali 
youth, a B.Sc of an English University, 
entered it as a private and was killed In 
action in France on the night of the 23rd 
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| .\[ay 191G. This is what the C ijjtain of his 
regiment wrote to his brothti 

“Uis toss felt very muoh thronijh lut the whole 
ol the Company as he was one o( the nio>t popular 
men 111 the Company He iilnnvs showeil himsrit to 
he a keen anil upright soldier niid iiirseli .iiid olFii'eis 
111 the company tlioujjlu a tfreat deal id him The 
k J.ientenanl thus wrote of him.—IK-was reuardid ns 
k one ol the best by his comr i-les an I they one an 1 all 
'i j '111 with me iii ofleiiiii' then c iiidoleiiee " 

The pronouneemeut of lI.E. the Viceroy 
willi reference to the operation ol the Arips 
\ct is significant. His Excellency will not 
acccjit any solution of this (jucstion which 
continues to base exemption on racial 
distinctions. 

His Excellency the Viceroy has made a 
survey of all the burning cpicstious of the 
day—all questions in which the people of 
this country are vitally intertstcil We 
are pleased at the announcement that a 
definite advance must be made in the sphere 
of education, specially of jinmary ciliica- 
tion. It is useless to clamour lor larger 
political rights if the masses of the people 
have not at least some cducdfion, unless 
steps are also taken to elevate their condi¬ 
tion. It my memory serves me right it was 
during the Viceroyaltj' of Lord Curron 
when Sir Edward Baker was the finance 
member ol the Supreme (iovernment th.it 
a large sum ot money, probably C'JOd.OOO, 
were allotcil for primary education. Pro¬ 
bably no portion ol the amount was spent 
lor the purpose. .No one knows why it 
was not spent. If there be a lecurring 
grant of like amount every year for 
primary education, this quesiion will be 
solved in no lime. 

I<et England fulfil the hopes and asjiira- 
tions and ambitions she has herself 
awakened in the minds ufthc Indian peojile. 
J.et England only icmember what Bittkc 
said more than a century ago, "that Asia¬ 
tics have rights and that Europeans have 


obligalxvis, that a superior race is bound 
toobseiv. the higlicst current inor.ilitv of 
the time in alt it.s dealings with its subject 
race." The educated Indian is not in favour 
of revohiliimarv eliaiiges but ot a substan- 
ti.il advance lowaul- re.il self-goveniiiient 
which would lie the -ti'iiKjest safeguard 
ag.iinst any revoluti uiarv propaganda. 
India asks for jnsltec. Indi.ins want 
sympathy. "If vou would g lin mankind," 
said Beiithain, "the best wii i- fi) appear 
to love them, and the best w 'v ol appear¬ 
ing to love them, is to lov them in 
reality." England has iiotlimg to fear in 
India. It is inhabited bv a iieaiT-loviiig 
and law-abiding people. Lngland is destin¬ 
ed to reap here a harvest of glory which 
has f.illcii to the lot ol no other nation of 
which history bears record. As the late 
Judge D.P. Hatch ol Los Angeles writes 
in the “War Letters Irom the Living 
Dead Man”, "She (luiglaml) has carried 
the torcli round the world. She has 
tied continents together and woven 
the chain which will bind men to each 
other in days that are to come." Under 
the vivifying inlluenee ot British rule, the 
Indians hive awakened from the torjior 
of ages The dry bones in the valley have 
become instinct with lile. There has been 
an extraordinary intellectual activity 
within the last lew years. There is mam- 
le.station of a new' life wliieh though it 
straggles eonviilsivcly under a mnuntain 
of dilfieullies, is life all the same. I have 
never despaired of the late of my country 
and countrymen. I have no doubt that 
we shall be able to surmount what seems 
to ns at fust sight insuriiioiintablc 
nhstaeles in oar path. Let us gird up our 
loins and advance with the forward, flow¬ 
ing tide of time. We have a glorious 
future before us. Let us act heart within 
and Ood overhead. 


THE CYCLE OF SFRINO 


I. 

r_icli- Ilf SjiiinK” i> tie lateit play of 
I KobindiBiiRth lagore among the Mmkulical 
* «eiies fiiat higun bv him marly n\ jeai» ago 
t p till now, Mnblndranath had made no nttcnipt to 

531-^8 


inleipret the philosopbr of life, if there wm any, 
iindtilying his great symbolical playi, inch a« the 
Post ofiice. The King of the Dark Chamber and 
others not jet translated. Fur the first time, in the 
"(.jcic of Spring,'* he fell the need of patting forth 
an Intcrpictatory prelude or mtrodncttoa, which 
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altbottgU it ii a pnrt of tbc play itseil and an excellent 
letting to it, ii itill paipniilv a coniciont execution. 
But, fortunately, unlike Manrice Marlctlinck or 
l.eonirl Andreiv, the great Ku.«ian writer of lymlioli- 
col pldiii, he has nut rushed into any well-defined 
category or canon of the new form of dramatic art 
he has introduced, neither calling the future theatre 
like Mncterliiick, as one 'ol peace and beauty without 
tears' and therefore prohibiting all violent exhibition 
of passions withiu it; uor like Andreiv nuiiiing the 
niodern symbolical type of drama as 'I’anpsychc' or 
all-th'iuglif dinma, thereby barring action altogether 
from file sphere of dramatic art. He has lunched m 
file prelude uiitthe fundameiitals of art and life, 
but he has carefully avoided laying dowu any art- 
canons or any sclieniatic philosophy of lile. 
The poet himself confesses that whether his play is 
"a drama, nr a poem, or a play, or a mas(|ur, he 
cannot say" and that there is no “philosophy" in it, 
except that the theme of the thus iudcfinable work 
of art he introduces is 'life', which again is not ca.sy 
of definition. This is a great relief that the poet 
does nut dogmatise about his theories of life and art, 
like most others who are either his contemporaries or 
his predecessors; nor dues he standardise the type 
that he creates. Pur, inasmuch as 'life' cannot lie 
defined since it moves from change to change, art 
which explores and expresses life must also be inli- 
nitelv varied. 

Tbc prelude is however no prologue and apparently 
seems to have no connection with the main play itself. 
But it will lor seen that notwithstanding their themes 
licing different nnd the types of the plays being 
different—one lieing realistic and the other symbolic— 
both plnvs are vitally connected and belong to an 
organic whole. The prelude bids farewell to the old, 
old in every sense,—the old in religion, in society, in 
art, and in everything that affects life. The play 
hails the new. The poet stands as a witness between 
the two orders and it is hr who wakes up from trance 
the liewildercd king, the representative of a large 
section of people, who stick in pure habit to the 
old order yet whose hearts feel drawn towards 
the new. In the prelude, therefore, we discover our 
own country and ourselves ns sunk in the depths of 
the ‘ocean of renunciation’ tor centuries and ruled by 
greedy nnd selfish priests like Shrntibhusan. They arc 
clever enough to have realised that the surest way 
of making lucre is to increase the dose of the opiate of 
passivism and (luietism, with which they have been 
serving our people furcentuncs in order to ensure the 
permanence of their regime. So perfect has been their 
success, that when famine cries hard at the door, the 
answer is : “The burning of hunger is quenched at 
lost on the funeral pyre." And is this not absolutely 
true of the Indian life as we know it ? 

The king, as 1 have said, is nothing but a rmresenta- 
tive of a fairly large section ol our people. Two grer 
hairs have appeared behind his ear—‘death has left 
his cord of invitation’ and in vain his vixier calls his 
attention to argent state business, such as famiue 
and war. He must compose his mind and therefore 
be cannot attend to state affairs any longer. The 
cries of the starving people must be stopped; the 
foreign ambassador from China must be sent away. 
The latter is suggestive of the once cordial and 
spiritual relation that subsisted between India and 
China, between India and the outside world. 
The world is thus shut out and Srutibhushan, the 
Pandit, is railed in with his ‘Book of Renunciation.’ 
His verses of renunciation are very much appreciated 
b;r the king and when be is rewarded with gold. 


the Pandit suggests that he would like to have a 
permanent treasure of a province and a good house 
and both are lavished on him and also the promise 
of a gift of ornaments to his wife. Thus, loaded with 
gfits, the priest sets himself to the practice of devo¬ 
tion nnd renunciation, because he finds worldly 
needs very very distracting. Shrutibhushan is a 
true type of tlie ordinary Hralimiii priest and his 
philosophy has been and is still the philosophy adhered 
to bv millions in India. 

but times are changing fast. Poets and seers are 
coming who sing of life, wh • sing of the joys of lile 
nnd activity and who make the glad announcements 
that "deliverance is nut in renunciation.’’ Theynjecl 
the (lid order, flic vast body of rituals and myths and 
symbols, winch had hitherto acted ns cements to the 
liuililmg of society, and whicli 4iad given millions ,it 
people slielier and nurture before, afford no shelter 
now. The creed of priests and Brahmins had long 
liecnme outworn. The priest himself had become 
degenerate, because the creed he had been imposing 
on the people was no living creed. In such a time 
of religions crisis, seers must come and poets mnst 
come who will advise us to sweep awny the rubbish 
heap that blocks the road to progtess and to march 
breast forward on tbc open highway of lile. Such 
a poet and seer is Rnliindranath himself. Therefore, 
it IS might ilv interesting that a poet with his message 
should be uilroduccd to rouse the king up from his 
sloth and inactivity, from the inertia which the 
despairing doctrines of Blirutibbashan hare brought 
upon him. And the poet Shekhar appears on the 
scene. 

His mode of renunciation is different. Although 
"deliverance is not for him in renunciation,’’ be keeps 
and uses the term ’renunciation’, only to invest it with 
a new significance. So when he assures the king that 
"on that white ground, (his gray hair) Nature will 
paint new colours” and proposes that he can be a 
fit companion in the king's practice of renunciation, 
the king is surprised beyond words. For poets were, 
in the past, iti Sanskrit and ancient poetry, considered 
to be mere entertainers and poetry was a recrea¬ 
tion. The role that the poet now offers to 
tnke up IS really that of the priest, the Guide of 
Society. How can that ever be possible ? But the 
poet tells the King that bis renunciation means deli¬ 
verance not from “life immense in passion, pulse and 
p iwer", blit from the low desires, from sell-absorp¬ 
tion, from the spirit ol tradition and convedlion, into 
the “highway of the open world”. He says, “In the 
open world, all is change, alt is life, all is movement 
And hr who ever moves and journeys with this life- 
uiovcmcut, dancing and playing on bis Ante, as he 
goes, he is the true Keiiouncer." Ue does nut seek 
peace, hut cries with Browning "Strive and thrive,... 
speed, fight on”. He docs not pursue the permanent, 
Iiecause he knows that life is continually renewed 
through change and death. 

The poet Shekhar's new message of renunciation 
natiirntiy and inevitably reminds us of Walt Whit¬ 
man's "Song of'the Open Kuad’’, which bears out in 
different mode of expression the same thoagbts. Whit¬ 
man also aspired to build a new spiritual world. Ue 
says :— 

"All parts away for the progress of souls, 

All religion, all solid things, arts, governments—all 
that was or if apparent upon this globe, falls into 
niches and corners before the procession of souls along 
the grand roads of the universe." 

But all this doctrine of life-movement, of eternally 
renonucingitt order to gain eternally, may after aU 
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.ippear to be a doctrine of frolicsome sport of life, of 
liviu); from moment to moment and Irapintr from 
pleasure to pleasure and the renouncement mar sim* 
ply be a cloak tor avoidance ol that stnlcness and 
ennui which must follow the reiielition of a uniform 
programme of liie. The King's question is therefore 
very apt, “What cap your youtlilul poet Kenounerrs 
do to relieve sufferings?’’ For, arceptance ol life means 
acceptance of the burden of human misery. And if the 
old ideas of raimgya or renunciation are to be 
eschewed, what will be their substitute to rccoiistritct 
man’s ethics and practical religion on a wider and 
deeper basis ? • 

In answer to this great question, the poet rc-allv 
e.vpatiate8 on the olt-(|uoted passage of Browning 

"0 world ! as God has made it all is beauty 

And knowing this is love, and love is duty*’’ 

He says—love is duty—“We work, because wc nrc 
in love with life.’’ To love life is to live life. The 
poets “accept pain with all their strength and with 
all their strength they remove pain." The poets 
nrc the truest workers. The cry of famine and distress 
is therefore the “cry ol life to life." Life must respond 
tolilc. And- with this inteipretntion of life, he 
succeeds in rousing the king to action and sets before 
him the drama of the old and the new, the drama of 
lile and death, the drama in which winter is disrobed 
and discovered to he spring, and death is unmasked 
and discovered to be the continuatiun of life. 

II 

Is it not sigitilicauL that 'Kalguui' or ‘The Cycle of 
Spring’ was acted in Calcutta as a benefit perforinniice 
to relieve the distress of the famine-stricken iieuple at 
Baukura ? ‘The Cycle of Spring’ when it originally 
apjieared in a m.igaziiic was without the prelude ; 
probably the purforinance in Calcutta inspired it. 
Ihir It was obviously iiuongruous that a distress 
owing to famine should be relieved by the frolicsome 
sports of youth. That the spirit of eternal youth 
which the play represented was not mere iinpiilse and 
abandon, exuberance and fun, but was something 
deeper, graver alid sublimcr, something that spun and 
wove in its very texture the sorrows and miseries, 
the doubts and despairs, the throbbing heart-beats ol 
humanity, was lialilc to he forgotten or niiseoiistriied 
by the audience. They would find it diflleult to grasp 
the idea that the spirit of youth was the spii it of 
the soul and the spirit of Mature. It is the old which 
IS the Eternal Bogie, manifesting itself in various 
forms, as priest, law, code, custom, convention, 
formula, creed and what not. The fear of this Bogie 
must be removed, if man is to take his sent in the 
theatre of the world, where the drama of life and 
death is eternally rcpi^sented in Nature and in Ilunin 
nity. Ilumaii Life M incessantly renewed through 
the series nt change and death which fail to clog it 
and block its onward march ; Nature is also inces¬ 
santly renewed through the same process. The 
theme of the eternal world-drama is the eternal 
rejuvenation of Mature and Uumauity. 

And verily, must such a drama inspire a poet to 
renew humanity, renew society, art, religion and 
evetythiug. The present world, with its frigliltul 
scenes of war and devastation, of miseries running rntn- 
paut everywhere and increasing beyond measure and 
of groans of suffering humanity, is pissing through 
the throes of birth aud to the prophetir vision ol the 
poet that birth of a rejuvenated humanity and 
civilisation is not far oS. ‘The Cycle of Spring' is 
breathing all over with the skyfdling fragrance of 
that hope, is shining with the effulgent lustre of that 


high faith, is lyrical with the joyous music of that 
bliss to conic. Therefore it was only meet that when 
it was acted ns a liencfit performance, its message 
must be brought home to the audience and the 
prelude be added to hid adieu to the Old and welcome 
the New 

The play is dedicated lo the hoys of the Shanti- 
nikctaii School, ‘who have freed Ltic fountain of 
youth hidden in the henrl ot this old poet’ and to 
Diiiendranath, the guide of those boys. 

It was fust acted at Shantiaiketan by the boys. 
Those wondctful boys unconsciously iiiibilic so much 
of the spirit ol the poet and ol his love of Nature, 
growing in the free atmosphere ol the asriim, that 
any play which would elsewhere be rcekoned ns not 
nclabie, would be perfectly actable to them. Like 
the performance of Mysteries and .Miracle plays, the 
Moralities or the Early Tragedies of the niedineval 
times and after in Europe, when the eiithedral would 
he transformed lor the nonce into n theatre by enter¬ 
prising monks or any rude platform would (|aitc 
sulEce tor an acting, or like our own Jatrns, pieces 
of beautiful open air acting necoiiipnmed with music, 
the natural, unconventional, simple nctiug of the 
Boipnr boys appeals to all people except to those 
who have become hardened to the conventions of the 
Modern Stage. But when the piny was to be 
rejircseiited to those very people and in an 
atmosphere where the background ol the infiuite spnee 
above and below, the sky studded with stars and the 
vast plain' with its ‘everlasting wash ol air’ were 
ah-sent, it was apprchcoded tliut the play might not 
lie an ecjual success here, in Culeiittn, under such 
obvious disadvantages. For ‘The Cycle ol Spring’ is 
not a play for the stage, ,al least not for the stage as 
it is to-d.-iy. In the first place, there is little action. 
The theme is that a hand of youths have set out to 
lind the Old Man who lives in n cave ; they take it as 
a phiv for their spring festival, aud they are inspired 
to it by_ their Lender. They have in their company 
the philistine ot ii ‘Daita’ at whom they fling all their 
shafts of humour, tiecause be is wise and grave and 
averse to play and has interiiiinnhle and untiling 
eitergv in producing and reciting dullest quatrains tall 
ot trite morni maxims,Hust the type ol the conven 
tion-hoiind, roiitiiie-ridden dryhonc. That is all. It 
might therefore he thought that this complete uhsciiee 
of action, this absolute dependence of the piny on the 
inner m ivemciit of psychical ideas—the gradual ae- 
enmulai ion of efleel—could only iiileresL nil imagina- 
live audieiie-. Hut strange enough, the piny was an 
utipuralleled success in Calcutta, and the stage effect 
was marvellous. How ? Not liecnuse the audience 
were possessed ol a greater degree of imagination 
than found ordinarily, hut because the execution of 
the whole play was supremely artistic. 

It is said that the great iiiusieian Wagner had 
a theory tliat the highest form ol art, iii 
liitiirc, would be drama combined witli music. 
The drama is tiie perleet lonii of the representative 
arts, and music is the (lerfecl form ol the prcseti- 
tative or the creative arts. The lilending of both 
ouglit therefoic to produce the highest form of 
nil. Wc know that already theic have been many 
cross combinations among the arts experimented 
upon. There is Ivrical drama and dramatic lyric ; 
SI niliolicnl drauin'aud dramatic symbol in painting. 
Music has been made dramatic in opera and there 
hare been colour representations of the drama. It 
is evidence of the superiority of Rabindranath as 
ail artist tiint he has made an experiment of drama 
on an altogether new line by combiuing music and 
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uiaK|ue or pAaiumimc wiUi the drama proper and 
intertrearing the drama «f nature with the drama oi 
haman life, which no other living dramaliet has itnnc 
today. lie is bold cnnnirh to say, "Tlio play of 
•pring in nature is the counterpart of the piny of 
youth in our lives." And he opens “the lioot 
of each act," “by the key of song". Theie 
is ti song-jirelude, the drama of nature, before 
each lu't. So when the performance began and 
the first seciie opened with song-pantomime, and tiny 
bo}S representing the bamboo and the chamjiak 
blossom and .i troop of giils daneing representing 
liiids, appeared as heralds of spring with songs and 
dan>-es, the audience seemed to listen, as it were, to the 
voices of Nature herself and n treiuuur thrilled them, 
rocking them along with the bamboo and rousing 
them into the 'rapture of new leaves.’ The supremely 
artistic execution of this a ing-preliidc cannot lie over^ 
rated This lyrical element in the pl.ny, introduced by 
one, whose supremely lyrical genius has seldom bcch 
surpassed in tlie history of world literntnie, has mailc 
the play so extremely r,tscinntiug and was one of the 
causes of its stage success. Itut there are various 
other dramatic resources ul.su. Wit, humour and sarcasm 
pervade the play throughout and these kept up ihe 
interest of the audience. Uut more than unvthing 
else, mure than the nature-iepresenl.ilioiisol s mgs. 
more than the dclic.ite hnnvinr and ironv ol the 
players, their flings at Ihula and the Wtlcliinan 
and the Kcrrymaii, the spirit of esuhernnee and 
gaiety of youth,-more than all, the ap|icarance of 
(he poet liiinsell on the stage imiicrson'iting the blind 
Minstrel—Ins stately figure, his wiindeiliilly expressive 
voice, his song tonching the choid of every he.irl— 
accounted for the success of the pbiy. Tiie'audieticc 
were in ii trance, they sat fixed to their sc.its. Now 
they were led to the depths of nature's secrets, now 
to dee|ier depths ol the soul by tlie songs of the 
blind .Minstrel. The pl.iygoers of Calcutta were 
convinced that a play without action and character¬ 
isation, without any stage preparations, without 
that 'tawdry overdressing' ns tlic poet calls them in 
coiidemnati.iii, could he interestingly represented and 
enjoyed. This was an important advance iu the 
histoi Y ol the Beiiguf stage. 

Ill, 

As 1 have indieated, a band of youths have set out 
to find the Uhl Man and they take it ns a play l.ir 
their spring festival. Tlicy are till men. Why woman 
is left out m this play altogether, why woman should 
nut have her legitimntc place in the tinding out ot 
the i;ver New in the licart ot the old and in the 
rejuvenation of life, is n mystery. Prohably 
the quest ol the Ever New and ihe enteiprise 
that attends it suits man iK'ttcr ; probably wo 
niau represents the conservative iiistincl of 'sociclv 
mure than the creative. However, here we arc 
concerned with youths, youths not yet crustcil, not 
old hard fossils who tear to move or to set out on n 
new enterprise. These arc youths bubbling and 
ioamlng with exnheranee ol tile and mirth, of hope 
and faith. There arc only two clmructers umiiiig 
them, one is the 'bender,' ‘tlie guiding impulse in uut 
life' and the other is 'Cbnmirn,' 'he who makes life deai 
tons.' These are the two stars, the rest are in a 
state of nebula. They arc mere impulses, and indicate 
a mete movement, lienee they cannot be taken as 
individuals, la fact, except the ‘Dnda,’ wbo bus 
already Ixcn iutrodueed, there is not any other 
lenlistic character in the whole play The rest arc pure 
symbols, either ol lile-iiiipulse nr of the charm of life 
or of the dynamic process ol life. 


In the first act, the youths whom the .tpril air lus 
“filled with bewddermeut of mirth'* confront D.id.i, 
who is described as one ‘to whom dnty is the esseuci’ 
of hie, not joy,’ but who is better described, it sccim, 
as philistinism incarnate, as the archpriest at tli,- 
shrine ol the old. lie is the protagonist of the poi-t 
Shekhar, lie boasts that 'be has never written a 
line not inspired by an actual fact* anil in Beng.xl, 
there are lots today wlio condemn poets like Slickli u 
ami their schuol on the ground of unintelligibilitr 
and mysticism and claim that poetry most be bascil 
on facts. Therefore, Kabiudranuth holds uut tm 
thym their ‘vastalaatra’ poet in Uada. Fiiiis'ieil 
philistiues like this gentleman can never apprcctuli 
the Eternal Child in man. So when the youths in 
their boisterous rxuberuiice ot spirits propose to 
banish Dad.i's manuscript book ami to strip otf Irs 
grey philosopher's clunk and point out to biiii in 
tbeirowii justification that tlic 'Etrth and wuiei 
arc ever striving to he new,' he laughs over then 
•childishness.’ E.>r, philistiues like him arc nnawaic 
that genius has been defined us the power to beconn 
n child and tbc world’s greatest poets and arli.sl, 
have shown the hpirit ot tlie child, m their lives and 
works. Shelley was a child in his nn<:onvcntionalit\ 
his impulsiveness. Kingsley boasted that he was a 
child. Uossetli was extremely childlike. All the intcrcsi 
ot Dickens’ nivvls lies in iiis children and wondei 
Ini eliildrcn thev are. Stevenson was Bohemian 
till the list, (hi.'irles b uiib, it seems, never grev 
old ill his life nil.] Ins 'Dream children, a rereia 
ill Elm is quite an autoliiographic.il bit. Wurdswurth'-. 
■Ole' is an unmist.ike.ible evidence ot bis chihiliki 
spirit. Ml. Chesterton somewhere says that in thi- 
linght world, the creator keeps vigil over Ihi 
pageants of seasons and shouts “Dij it again" to 
the E irlh and Stars, liecause 0 id is a child ami 
loves to repeat nntiringly, Mr. Wells in his nc» 
houK,'t'tod, the Invisible King,’ while he holds that 
children do not love (lod, says yet that ‘children an 
sometimes very near to God. Creative passion 
stirs ill their play.’ 

The child is always in touch with clcmeolals, and 
so is the true artist, and the true poet. 

Therefore, the youths, who arc enamoured ol 
Chandra, vtho is the charm of Etc and who is sn 
childlike in his sweet ringing laughter, find it har>i 
In tolerate the sleek complacencies of the routine 
wisdom of Uada, preaching to them trite moral 
m.ixims Ihrongh quatrains and always proceeding to 
explain them elaliuratcly, because he thinks that in 
poetry, the nieaiiing ami the substance is the must 
iinportniil thing oi all. When they propose to play 
iu the spring festival, their cicat/re/i/ar is misunder¬ 
stood ny Dada to lie merely wasting time. They, 
therefore, sing about play and suy that liie is play 
and work is play. Creation is ploy and destrueiion 
is play. They might have added that God's creative 
energy is nothing hut play, 

Speaking ol the likeucss oi God, Mr. Wells writes 
ill his new ho ik, 'God the Invisible King': - 

"lie should stand lightly on his feet in the morning 
time, eager lo go forward, as though he bad but 
newly arisen to a d,iy that was still bat a promise ; 
lie should hear a sword, that clean, discriminating 
weapon, bis eyes shuald he us bright as swords ; bis 
lips should fall apart with eageruess tor the great 
adventure before him and he should be in very fresh 
and golden harness, reflecting the rising Sun.” 

1 have not rend in literature a more lieautifnl 
pictttie that might suit the young God of this age 
and the spiiit ufyuuth ot this age better. If I were 
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l.> picture the youths ot ‘The Cycle m Spriug,' 1 could 
not CdU up a better representation ut lliein. 

But such spirit as theirs can never be compre¬ 
hended by people like Uada, in this country or 
elsewhere, by people who have never Iclt in their 
veins the great prinievul joy that still bursts in 
nature, the perpetual sense of amosement anil wiiadcr 
before life and the universe. Feoplc who worsiiip the 
old, the time-honoured Bogey, lose this joy, this 
sense of strangeness altogether A critic of Alnurice 
.Maeterlinck has written that the greatest phase ot 
his thought is his invincible sense that ‘all experi¬ 
ences are equally penetrated by the genuine anst the 
inlinite energies of Nature.' Maeterlinck, that critic 
claims, is the seer of "the truth, beauty and depth ot 
the humblest and must ordinary events ot lite," 
(luoting in Maeterlinck’s own bcautitul words. If it 
can be said of Maeterlinck, it can be said with fai 
greater truth about Rabindranath. It can also be 
said about the youths be calls up to fight the 
Eternal Bogie, to rejuvenate hie. 

Their whole attitude is summed up in the 
following song which they dcfiaiitlv hurl at Dada 
when he questions ‘Won’t you ever attain Age ?’ 

"Our hair shall never turn grey. 

Never. 

There is no blank in this world lor us. 

No break in our road. 

It may be an illusion that we follow 

But It shall never play us false. 

Never. 

Out hair shall never turn grey 
Never. 

\Vc will never doubt the world and shut our eyes 

to ponder, 

Never. 

We will nut grope in the maze of our mind. 

We flow with the flood ot things, from the 

mountain to the sea. 

We will never be lost in (he desert sand, 

Never.” 

With this song, they set out in quest ot the old 
-Man who is said to live in a c.ive and to be of 
frightful and ominous portents. And in this on 
ward journey ol life, this liold adventure to go deep 
into the mystery ol life and death,—the one quest ot 
human life,—they leave behind "all fears, all quatrains, 
all Pundits and all &’riptdres.” For them, all 
idols arc shattered, legions of invths, symbols, 
rituals and ceremonials, all which Haunt high as 
Anthonty, are backed to pieces. They are the 
childien of the new age and no longer look to the 
past. 

IV. 

The second act is mneh in the same strain as the 
first. In the song-prelude, in Nature-drama, old 
winter is disclosed as teased by the boys and girls 
representing spring’s heralds. They sing to him : e 
know you carry your jewels of youth hidden in your 
grey rags.' And, in the human drama, the youths 
are abroad in their quest of the Old Man and have 
arrived at the ferry, where in a parley with the herrv 
man first and with the Watchman afterwards, they 
try to explain the purpose of their adventure with the 
result that both the Ferryman and the Watchman 
are driven completely at their wit's end and are at 
last convinced of the utter insanity of the party. For 
everyone, like the Ferryman who knows about the 
'way' and the Watchman who kccps_ vigil on the 
'wayfarers' in the dark of nights, is mightily afraid 


ol the ‘Old Man', who is Death and the various foims 
of death and decay that seem to overcome life, lluma- 
nity, up to the present age, h.ts stood in awe liefore 
that ‘veiled Bcittg^, as Mr Wells calls hiiii, tile invs- 
lei ions and the dark Bcyiind, whose veil scicoce fails 
to lift, lie chills and freezes man's blood with a 
sliudder on his approach at deep midnigiil, when the 
dearest treasures of unr heart are snatched away by 
him from our midst, when the curlain suddeulr drops 
and we are Icll to wail in the dark with no 
answer from behind the sctcen. Tlic Perryman con¬ 
fesses that 'his business is limited only to the path. 
Bnl whose path it is and wh il it means he has no 
occasion to enquire.’ The Watchman also admits 
that he knows tne wayfarers but he does not know 
their features, for they are kiilnapped suddenly in 
the night I So these two pers iiis, hardened by expe¬ 
rience of death, are still whollv ignorant of Death and 
the qnestion that anything more m iv really be known 
about Death beyond what tlic evcryilay expenenee ol 
the world tells us, seems to he preposterously absurd 
and mad to them. Besidti, the youths prop >se to 
have him for their spring festival and such dalliance 
with the Arch Fear, the Bogie, which Ims haunted 
Man since the beginning ofil.oys, can only lie account 
ed for ns utter maiiness riicii ag.oin, these fellows 
cundidly and nnabashedly aeknowl,-dge that they are 
mad, childish, ‘neither too good nor wise', in fact 
ail the allusive epithets that the Ferryman and the 
Watchman fling at them in disdain. 'When they are 
called mad, their answer is 'wc have been like this 
from tlic beginning' and 'wc shall go on like this to 
the end,’ They sing and dance about their madness 
in eestacy, saying ‘wc become tranlic, wc dance' 
When they arc ridiculed as ‘ebildisli’, their reply is 
*wr have become confirmed children.' And again they 
mnst answer all questions liv songs and contend that 
‘otherwise the answer Ijccomcs too niiintelligible ’ 
All this is too mneli, indeed, for the poor simple conn 
tiy folk, hardened and encrtisied as they are in then 
superstitions, people who hare luceptcd all the facta 
ol the world as l.icls witliout question. Tlier little 
doubt that caitliqunkes iii.iy be liatelied at the bed 
rock of their accepted beliefs and that all their liine- 
honoured verities may prove to be utterly false as 
soon MS the human mind probes its diaseeliiig knilc 
into their app,vrcutly sleek and sell-eoinplaceiit but 
really hollow body of beliefs. 

Here, incidentally, we in.iv again bring in Maeter¬ 
linck to show that he also opposed, on much the 
same lines, the old ideas iibiiut mystery, lie has 
told ns that the mysteries acrepted lir ages when 
science was nut born, were artificial. Thus, tlic no¬ 
tions of the infinite, for instance, in ancient times, 
were the results of ignorance and frar.So he writes 
"The thought of the unknowable and the infinite be¬ 
comes truly saintnry only when it is the unexpected 
iccompensc of tile iiitelligence that has given itself 
loyalty and iinreservcdlv to the study of the know 
able and the finite. There is n notable difference 
iietwecn the mystery which comes before onr igno- 
intiec and the mystery whu b comes niter what we 

have learned. "rliat which was called'the gods' 

IS now called 'lite'. .Vinl li life is just as inexplicable 
as the gods, we have at least gained this, that in the 
name of file no one has authority to speak, nor right 

to do harm.". "It is mneh more consoling to 

observe that we lollow the same route as the soul of 
this great world ; that we have the same intentions, 
the same hopes, the same tests and almost the same 
feelings." ... "This is why our attitnde in the face 
oi the mystery oi these forces is changed. It is no 
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longer that ol fear hnt of conrage. It is no longer 
the kneeling of a slave tiefore bis master, but it pn- 
miU the look of e<|aal to ci|ual, for we carry within 
onrieWes the r((ual of the most profound and the 
greatest myatcries.” 

We are reminded in this connection of the deep 
significance of the somewhat disparaging criticism of 
Kuskin concerning the two great epics of the world, 
Dante's Divine Comedy and Milton's Paradise Lost, 
in his lecture on ‘The Mystery of Life'. Ilennder- 
estimntril them on the ground that the theological 
licliels, speculations as to the other world, contained 
in those two great books were themselves discredit¬ 
ed by the writers, for the lielicfs were obviously 
violent, crude and narrow. In fact, in the ancient 
literatuie of the world, except in some por 
tinnsof the Vedas and the Upanishads, we shall hardly 
come across conceptions where the mystery of Death 
has been made one with the mystery of life, where 
death has been felt to lie the fulfilment of life and not 
an awesome and gtucsnme force of Darkness. The 
Christian cosmogony is artificial in the extreme, it is 
violent and absurd. To think that there is any such 
division as heaven or hell actually existing is to dis- 
Iwlievc the fundamental unity of things. In modern 
literature, Death is growing less and less a dreaded 
ohirct and more and more in unison with life and 
existence, with love, and with the eternal faith of 
Man ill the One. Tennyson, Browning, Emerson, 
Carlyle, and Whitman have dealt with this eternal 
theme in this new mode of thought and have dis¬ 
abused the notion of fear from its being. Hut the 
‘triumph of life' is yet more gloriously to lie sung. 
Death must dance to the rhythm of life-movement. 
Death must eventually die in life. And that triam- 
phaot song has been sung here, in The Cycle of Spring, 
in its clearest import. 

So when the Ferryman and the Watchman cannot 
enlighten the youthful party on the eternal Mystery, 
their attitude towards it being one of fear, Dada 
appears on the scene with a quatrain which tries to 
prove that the tree which tiears fruits is decidedly 
buperior to that which is simply juicy. Prnitfulness 
(Suldhil, gain (Lahhn), rest (Sthiti), peace (Shanti), 
Deliverance (.Moksha), all these are the various terms 
indicative of attainment, which has been the goal 
of all spiritaal endeavour and aspiration in India, 
lor ages past. The ideas of the youths, / e., the ideas 
pj mo^rn life, are diametrically opposite to this 
idea. There is no stoppage anywhere, no destination 
to arrive at, but a ceaseless movement from question 
to question ami from answer to answer, from unful- 
nlment to uninifilment, as well as from fulfilment to 
fulniment. 11 is an eternal verb logo and an eternal 
ernsement of the verb to stop. So the ideal of frnit- 
Inlneas which Dada preaches appeals very much to 
the common folk and they only complain that the 
‘Scribe’ was not there to take note of the splendid 
Pharisaical teachings of Dada! The village people 
get settled round Dada and his ((ualrains, while the 
news is brought to the youths that the Old Mao 
moved past them in a car and the dust raised hy his 
wheels was still whirling in the air. He was only here 
and then uowhere. He was always pointed out as 
‘theie there' but when be was pursued, there was 
nothing hnt dust. And the meaning of it is, that 
death comes into life at every moment; for death is 
apotber name fur change and change is persisting yet 
always flreting. Bnt the mystery has to be nnfoldcd 
that death docs not overpower life bnt Is itself over¬ 
powered and lost iii the eternal rhythm of endless 
lil^movemeut. 


V 

The author shows bis greatest art in working up 
to the climax of his play. There is a stage in the 
history of every individaal life as well as in the history 
of nations,—a stage which the Hegelians would love 
to call the stage of antithesis, but which may he 
better named after Carlyle’s Sartor Kesaurtus as the 
‘Everlasting Nay’ and ‘the Centre ot Indifference,’—a 
negative stage when man denies everything and has 
no positive grounds of belief to stand or to work on. 
This inner vacuity brings about such a depmsion of 
spirits that man loses faith in himself and begins to 
condemn himself for having placed all his trust in his 
free impulses and intuitions, rather than in any 
outward authority, scripture or priest or code of any 
kind. This stage comes now as a necessary reaction 
into the lives ol the youths, just as it comes into the 
life of every individaal and every people when they 
have progressed tangentially and have not comple¬ 
ted the whole circle ol truth. Action and reaction 
keep up the rhythm of life and history, just as the 
action of the systole and the diastole ot the heart 
keeps np the blood circulation ot our body. Therefore 
in the third act, we sec, that the youths begin to 
doubt life, doubt movement, doubt their leader who 
dues not actually lend. As I have said, this stage of 
donbt is a very important stage. In times of great 
cribis, when spiritual teachers fall off, onr impulses 
and intuitions become our sole guide. Man is per¬ 
fectly aware then, that he gropes m the dark, that 
he stumbles at every footstep, yet he has to avail 
himself of such light as comes to him from within. 
Hut these yonng men in their aviditv to rush on with 
the tide of life, had nOLtime or inclination to look 
within. They yielded to the ware of impnlse in the 
current of life ; they had no thought that deeper down 
there was the region of absolute calm. Movement 
and rest, like day and night, are complementary and 
lite is really incomplete without either. Modern vita- 
listic thought lays undue stress on the former, and 
the mysticM thought of all ages lays emphasis on the 
latter only. If the latter be abjured as qnietism, may 
nut the former lie repudiated as dibi|uietism ? 

When the youths begin to negate and deny life, 
Chandra, the charm of lilc, liiings the joyful news 
that he has gut track of the Old Man Irom a blind 
minstrel who is now introduced in the scene. 

This minstrel leads hy songs—‘he cannot find his 
way il be does not sing.' Again we are ictniuded 
of the pwt-minstrel, Kabindranath himself, who 
played this part exercising sneh a wonderlul spell on 
Ills audience. Does he not also lead by songs ? And 
does he not himself find his way of life by singing ? 

In Maeterlinck’s ‘Les .Vveugles,’ or "The Sightless", 
the sightless people symbolise the profound dejith of 
spiritual darkness. Here the blind miustreTs blindness 
symbolises the profound depth of spiritual illumina¬ 
tion and wisdom. Maeterlinck's blind people smell 
scents of flowers and are gifted with fine instincts 
and perceptions. Kabindianatb's blind minstrel 
secs with his whole soul and ‘bears with his whole 
being.' Me is the tyjie of the spiritnal seer, the 
visionary, the poet who is in life yet has transcended 
it: who tecis all the intense joys of the life of the 
senses, yet breathes in the atmosphere of the snper- 
sensaons. The youths must trust themselves in his 
guidance if they are to anravel the mysteries ot life 
and death. 

There is a type of spiritnal culture in India, which 
Rabindranath can never by temperament be in 
sympathy with, the enitnre of absolute monism, 
which negates life and pronounces the universe as 
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■llasiun. Oufortuttatcly, IiiJian spiiilu.il cullure has 
been too often mUtakeuly identitied with this type 
alone. It has been forgotten that there are various 
other types of spiritual culture, various schools of 
Jibakti in India, types and schools which are aulow 
with an intense humanism, set in relict against the 
background of the cosmic and the infinite and 
which thus effect a rare synthesis of the hninau 
and the Divine, the individual and the universal. 
Schools of Ramanuja, the BUagabats, the Rainaynts 
such as Kubir, (luru Nanak and various other saints, 
represent the latter type and Ratiindranath, it must 
lie remembered, is a spiritual descendant of this tyiie. 
He has spiritual affinity with these visionarieif and 
devotees. The new conception of life, such as we 
have derived from the west, unless harmonised with 
this conception of supreme spirituality of the East, 
will fail to rescue os from the ‘Slough of Despond’ to 
which the sheer yielding - to the life-impulse will in¬ 
evitably lead us. This is now borne in upon us 
vividly. 

Wonderful is the scene, when the blind iniustrel 
steps forward in the dark following the sound of his 
own song and the party of youths follow him in 
mute wonder, little guessing whither they arc led by 
him. Here is the song which the iniustrel'sings when 
he moves forward towards the dark mystery 
“Gently, my friend, gently walk to your silent 

, . chamber. 

I know not the way, I have nut the light, 

Dark is my life and my world. 

I have only the sound ol your steps 

to guide me in this wilderness. 

“Gently, my friend, gently walk along the dark shore. 

Let the hint ol the way come in whisper. 

Through the night, in the April breeze. 

1 have only the scent of your garland to guide me 
in this wilderaess.’’ 

The sound of the footsteps of that unknown friend 
who inspires the song and who is the spirit of the song 
himself, IS symbolical of the dawn of the new faith. 

In the fourth act, the Climax is reached. Winter 
18 revealed as spring in the nature-drama. Flowers 
come and leaves come, represented by tiny buys, who 
sing that they say ‘goodbye’ again and again, but 
come back ever and ever. Spring's dowers surround 
winter, singing the ‘song ot fresh beauty’. 

“We wailed by the wayside counting moments 

till you appeared in the April morning. 

You come us a soldier-boy winning life at death's 

gate,— 

Ub, the wonder of it. 

We listen amazed at the music of your young voice. 

Your mantle is blown in the wind like the fragrance 

of the spring. 

The white spray of malali flowers in your hair 

shines like star-clusters. 

A fire burns through the veil of your smile,— 

Oh, the wonder of it. 

And who knows where your arrows are hidden 

which smite death ? 

But in the human drama, the disclosure of death 
as lift, is not so easy. There, it is still deep night. 
The charm of life, Chandra, has gone away with the 
blind minstrel and the youths are more than ever 
tronbled. Of all times in the history of humanity none 
seem so perilous as those periods of transition when 
the old order has departed but has not lyielded place 
to a new. 

Bnt thongh troubled within, the hearts of the 
youths have been deeply touch^ by the minstrel’s 
song. Their former indifference and negation have 


} [iven way to pathos and resignation and uow they 
uuk upon the Earth with an ’iulcutuess' nud dis¬ 
cover ill her face an ineffable pathos of beauty. 
Formerly their watchword wgs 'life', now it has 
been transformed to 'love'. They dream of the ‘land 
of lust love'; they read in the stars ‘the gazing ol 
countless eyes they met in all forgotten ages’; in the 
flowers ‘the whisper of those they had fuigiittcn.' 
They were lured by the smiles of spring ; now they 
feel that tears well up in its heart. They hod never 
felt before that ‘our sweetest songs aie thuse that tell 
us ot saddest thought'. They hud never known that 
underneath their humour and irony lay such a 
deep pathos, underneath joy was such a well of tears. 
Bo they say “we came out to eapture somebody, but 
now we feel the longing to be captured ourselves.” 
They were Kietsehiaiis and knew that liie was ‘will to 
power’; they never realised the deeper truth that 
Christ preached that hie was really will to resigna¬ 
tion. Although they were full of the zest of life, and 
were determined to fight Death and all forms of Death 
till they could vanquish them, they had a fear lot king 
within. Pur they thought th.it the force they want¬ 
ed to light with was “a dragon eager to swallow the 
moon of the youth of the world.’’ Bnt now that tear 
is gone. Now the heart of the world lies bare to 
them, 'the breath of the starry sky’ is on them. And 
the minstrel comes bock at this opportune moment 
when they are prepared to read the mystery ot tbu 
world as be reads it, when resiguatiun has become 
easy for them, when sweetness and love overfiuw 
their hearts. He sings to them, ‘Let me give my all 
to him, before 1 am askeil, whom the world often 
its all." 

But this overflow of tenderness and pathos may 
spend itself in ecstasies and raptures and thus the 
very spirit of inactivity and rest against which the 
poet contends may reappear in garb of this soft 
and tender apprehension of the Earth, this 
mcllifluons self-abandonment to the heart of 
the world of love. It may be fuigotteu that 
we have fights to win against injustice, disorder, 
disease, foulness and blackness of life, that Death re¬ 
mains to be conquered. It must be borne in mind as 
Mr. Wells writes that ‘God fights against death in 
every form, against the great death ot the race, 
against the |>etty death of iudolencc, insufficiency, 
baseness, misconception and perversion.’ Whitman 
said, ‘My call is the call of battle, 1 nourish active 
rebellions.’ This side of ‘activism’, as Bncken calls 
it, this energetic aide of religion which mokes tiod tte 
co-partner in our activities, our fellow-adventurer 
in the immortal adventure, rescuing us from the chag¬ 
rins of egotism, Rabindranath can never ignore. His 
call is also the call of battle. He calls modern youths to 
iufinite energy of action, to rebellion against all that 
leads to death and decay. How can therefore the 
youths of his play enjoy the sweetness of repose, 
when the coll of battle is on them 7 
The blind minstrel therefore announces to them 
that Chandra has gone to conquer Death, “and the 
only message that spring has lor him is the message 
that man’s fight is nut yet over.’’ 

Chandra said, “The spring flowers have woven 
my wreath of victory, the Sunth wind breathes its 
breath of fire in my blood,” and be has enter^ the 
rave—the cave of the mystery of Death itself. 

The youths wait there at the month of the cave, 
plnnged in infinite darkness. Tbev hear wails and 
cries. They hear the crying and the weeping of 
women. 

The minstrel tntns towards the Bast. Althoagh 
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there it not a stitall of light, it teems to the ynntht 
that murning hat dawned in him. lie tiogi, 

"Victory to thee, rietory for cTcr 
O brave heart, 

Victory to life, to joy, to love. 

To eternal light." 

itoddrnly a ray of light hovers before the cavern 
and Lhandra it disinvered. He it the harbinger 
of the glad newt that the mystery it dircluted, 
and that the (lid Man it coming Now there 
It light, darknest disperees. And what is their 
wonder when instead of the fiightfnl uud ominous 
(lid Man, their own leader, ‘the guiding impulse of 
life,’comet out of the cave! The Old Man was a 
inerc phantasy and a dream._ And Ufe, because seen 
from iiehind, was imagined in all sorts of irightfiil 
shapes. lint life is ever young. I.ile is 'first over and 
over again.’ 

In the end, llada appears on the scene once more 
and is a convert to the new faith. They crown him 
with wreaths, for he represents the type of the old 
and the traditional, which mutt lie assimilated 
and rehabilitated hy_ the New, if a reconstruction of 
society and religion is needed. The revolt against the 
old IS not necessary now : what is necessary is re¬ 
adjustment For, after revolution comes rcconstrnc- 
tiiin. Therefore, in the last song of the festival of 
spiing, with which the play is closed, even Shruti- 
lihuthan is introduced on the stage and dances with 
all others. 


Alt this is extremely significant. It shows that 
‘The Cycle of Spring’ is not merely a play of revolt 
against the old older. Its first two acts are acts ot 
revolt; the third act, the act of reaction or the 
turning point of thought, and the last act, the act of 
regeneration and the final readjustment. Keligion, 
society, civilisation, life, all are in process of decay 
and death, but now when the time of transition has 
come—the time that the modem world is just now 
passing through—there must happen destructions and 
revolutions, on the one hand and reactions and retro¬ 
gressions, on the other. Thus, in politics, we notice 
the revival ot the old monistic theory of the state on 
the one hand, and the new pluralistic theory of 
cienting diffeicnt unions with different centres and 
giving the individual greater freedom of choices, rising 
and making bead on the other. Similar movements in 
society arc going on. In religion, ‘will to power’ and 
‘will to lesignation,’ nie both acting and reacting on 
each other and awaiting a new readjustment. Rabin¬ 
dranath with all bis resouices ot art shows us figura 
tivciy these forces and counterforces, these stages of 
the historical movement, in n pi agression of thought 
and development. And he has emphasised, more than 
any other modern seer or poet, the need ol some 
positive faith for humanity. The play of The Cycle 
of Spring, therefore, is full of suggestive thoughts. 
The blending of thoughts with symbols iiiakis the 
work a siipreuie piece of artistic creation, 
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ReatoB. Mmb and Idealiati. 

In th(f series of erudite articles appear¬ 
ing monthly in the j4n a under the hewing 
The Psychology of Social Development the 
writer acknowledges the great part reason 
plays and should play in all actions but 
he points out at the same time the loss we 
arc likely to snfler if reason is allowed to 
over-ride all our actions and thoughts. “If 
reason is to play any part,” says the 
writer, “it must be an intuitive rather 
than an intellectual reason, touched 
always by spiritual intensity and inmgbt.” 

Reason ran indeed make itself a mere servant of 
life ; it can content itself with supplying justifications 
for tha interests, passions, ptejudices of man and 
clothing them with a misleading garb of lationality, oi 
at most supplying them with rules of caution, of 
sufficient seli-iesttaint to prevent tbeii moie egre¬ 
gious stumbles and most unpleasant consequences. 
But this is cbviously to abdicate its throne or Us 
highest office and to betiay the hope with which man 
set forth on his jouiney. It may again determine to 
(oiud itKlf securely on the facts of life,'.dismtetestedly 


indeed, that is to say, with a dispassionate ciitiral 
observation of its ptinciplcs and piocesses, but 
without venturing too much forward into the unknown 
or elevating itself far beyond tbe immediate realities 
of our apparent or phenomenal existence. But liete 
again it abdicates ; either it becomes a meie ciitic 
and observer or else so f.ii as it tries to lay down 
laws, It does so within very iianow limits of immediate 
potentiality ami it lenounces man’s drift towaids 
higher possibilities, his saving pift of idealism. In 
this limited use of the reason subjected to the tide of 
an apparent, vital and physical practicality man 
cannot rest long satisfied. For his nature pushes 
him towards the heights; it demands a constant 
effort of self transcendence and the impulsion towards 
things unachieved and even immediately impossible. 

On the other hand, when it attempts a higher 
action reason separates itself from life. Its very 
attempt at a disinteiesied and dispassionate knowledge 
(arries it to an elevation where it loses hold of that 
other knowledge which our instincts and impulses 
cany within themselves and which, however imperfect, 
obscure and limited, is stdl a hidden action of the 
Knowledge-Will iiiheient in existence that creates 
and directs all tiungs according to their nature. 
True, even Science and Philosophy are never entirely 
dispassionate and disinterested. They fall into 
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nhipctinn to the tyi mny of llit i oi\n 
then {>aitul system-., then lust) „eiieialisilimis 
snd by the inndte dine of mm ton.iidi> 
priclirc they seek to imiio o these u,Hm the life 
Hut eirn so they entei in'o a wotlil cilhtr of .ihsti u l 
ideisurof ideils or of iikicI hms hoin «hi<h the 
(omphs t) of life es( apes flic idrilisl, iht ihinkci, 
(he uhilosophei, the poet and tilist, c\en the moiahst, 
ih (ho^e vhu live tnu'h in ideas, nhui tins muiii 
to ri| pic at close c|iin(cis«th piarlicil life, sirni 
to (iiid themselves iiointthinj .it i loss and iieion- 
st Hilly dcfeited 111 tin It endeitoui to itovcin life ii> 
(hen ideis Ibeycscieic s poucifiil iiithiencc,‘but 
It IS indiiertlv, mure bv tliiinvini. thtii idt-is into 
I ife uliiih Joes with them uh it the seriet \\ ill in it 
chooses than bv a duett and stiitessfullv ordeied 
action Not th.tt the pine cmpnii, the piactical inin 
rc ills suiceeds any better by his diieit aition,foi 
tint tun IS t iken by (he secret W ill in life and 
tinned to qnite othei ends thin the piailiril man 
Ind intendeci (In the contniy, ideal and ntesliits 
nr necess II) , ideals aie the sivimi and sip of life, 
icleslists the most povierftil tlivineis nid assi'tanls of 
Its puiposes ftcfoimations vvhicb t,ive too iiiiich to 
ic isiin ind .lie tcM) ncKStivc an 1 piotcstsiit, usiiill) 
(leite icliaions which lack in wealth of spiiitaalit) 
ind fullness of rclit,ioiis cmotiim , this aic not 
ipilcnt in then content Then loini and Inn often 
then spnit is imp' vciishid, b lie and cold 


The Function of the Story 

in education fotint the subjeef- matter of a 
tliouj^btful at tide contiibuteil to tlic 
Kdiicaiiouitl ^eue'H' lor luly by Miss 
Come Goidoii. The wotd "story" tn- 
diides tinder it folk and latry lore, legend, 
fable, parable, mjtli, biographtcnl, his¬ 
torical and scienlific nanative, and fanci¬ 
ful talcs of various soils. In the opinion 
of the writer, fiom the \ery nursery stories, 
as much care should be used in their selec¬ 
tion as in the choice of companions • 

It may be asked, what is the standard 
by which to measure a story as to its 
suitability for children ’ The answer to 
tins cpiestion will be found m the following 
inteipretation of the standaid set forth by 
a German writer Wilmann • 

(i) It muvt be childlike , that is, it mnst be simple 
so that the child <an readily undeistaud it, and it 
must possess that other childlike quality fauc), fei 
without this It will not inteievt ehildien Some one 
has said, "The poetic forms of tiuth are inoie stiuiu 
latinf; at all ages than the prosaic.’ 

(ii) Hie stoiy must influeorc mni illy. This docs 
not mean that the inoial must be attarhed in capital 
letters at the end, ot be in illuminated letteis at the 
beginning, but that It must somehow afiord, ihiougli' 
Its petsons and incidents, an ippoitunity to callout 
from the child a moial judgment of apptoval or 
disapproval 

(ill) It must be instructive , that is, it must furnish 
or suggest some truth in regard to nature oi man. 

54V4-9 


(iv) It sh mill hive htei viy mciit and permaneivt 
ikissn (|iiiMi-s Suih stovies invite itpelition vud 
in thii di-t n„ui,l.icl fiom thetrivul things whuh 
pie ISC fill the inuinriU onlv thildien should eaily 
foim a tlise ntj iuiiUiite with stilling tbiugs m 
litci lime, so illu tluv miv dcti 1 the eoaiiteifeit 
^v) It must hivi lonsidii vhlc length and he a 
conneitcd wluik, hence pn.sessmg the power to 
WDik 1 dctpti intiuciii e iiul suggest in my ,isso nted 
mtcicsLs. 

Then the writer (|uotes from Sara B. 
Wtitse to ettipli.'isise some tjualitict which a 
story for ehildreii should not have. 

“If we find th.il any story proiUtres fiar in a child 
to any (.If It degree , il we lintl vs'ciij, I cut not 
who invented it, 01 how long It lit' fiein piesetved in 
fiilkloie 01 in pimt, that tends to wc-skeo personal 
icsjionsihihty foi one sown vets , if we know a story 
that tends 10 give fvlso notions of life, like a fielief 
th it we ma) be idle oi lucky, ind some well-disposed 
fmv will aid the lary and shield the tiickster i if we 
hive a slot) of m angelic child that is oppicssed 
lilt! down tioddeu b) i step ii.othei who reptesents 
vll feminine vice , I am convinced that we h.ive no 
ii„hl to use atch stocies foi any puipose whatever in 
oui ti lining of ihildien ' 

Some of the lines of school work the 
story will help is thus enumerated : 

(i) lit iiling mij glow out of it, the childien’s 
cspicssioii of ilie thought of the familiar story 
wiitten upon the bl II kboiid III i fluent, laige, luund 
hand b) the ttachei, stimulating then eftoits to niistei 

the vviittcn sjmholsof l(nguaie 

(i) ( hi ditn ire cnccnii iged to draw Iheobiect, 
ind scenes m which the story abounds Ibese draw 
mgs ire often ciude.ind uncouth, but still they often 
surprise one with then tiutli and suggestiveness 
(111) Much inndcntal luloimation can be hrouglil 
in, com fining the animals .mil plants that arc ailms 
in the srciies 

(iv) llie oiil repioiluctlon o( tlie stones gives 
linguige dull .vnd at the s ime tune makes the sloiy 
mciic deal thiough gieiter familiarity This end is 
ilso fuitheied by i fitili kind of cvtrcise namely 
diainatisation of the story 


Karma-Yoga and Swaraj 

is the title of a brief though telling article 
from the pen of Bal Gangadhar Tilak oc¬ 
cupying the place of honoarjn the Swaraj 
Number of the Qanrterly Journal ol the 
Poona Sarvajamk Snhlia in which occurs 
the following: 

No one e m expect Providence to protect one who 
sits with folded aims and throws his burden on 
others God does not help the indolent. Yon must 
be iioing all that )ou c.in to lift yourself ap, and then 
onlv vou iniy lel) on the Almighty to help you 
^ou should not, howevc I, pieiuroe that you have to 
toll that you yourself might tesp the fruit of yoni 
labours That cannot alwmt be the case. Let us 
then try oai utmost and leave the generations to come 
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to enjoy that (nnt. Remember, it is not you who 
had planted ihr ininfto-tiers the fruit whereof you 
hare tasted. Let the edvant.ige now ijo to our child¬ 
ren and their descendants. It is only given to us to 
tod and work And so, there ought to be no relaxa¬ 
tion in oiii eiforts, lest we incur the curse of those 
that (oiiie after us. A( tion alone must he our guiding 
piiiii ipir -a> turn disinterested and well thought out. 
It does not nutter who the .Sovereign is. It is enough 
if we II ive full liberty to elevate ourselves in the best 
possiole iiia'inei. This is r,ailed the immutable 
DImiiii I, and ICaima-Yoga is nothing but the method 
wliii li Ir.ids to the attainment of Dharma in material 
and s|,irilual glory. We demand Swaraj, as it is the 
fuund.ition and not the height ut our future prosperity. 
SwaMj does not at all imply a denial of British 
Sovereignty or British tugis. It means only that we 
Indians should be letkoned among the patriotic and 
self-iespecting people of the Empiie. We must refuse 
to be tre.ited like the "dumb (.ittle dtiven." If |Kior 
Indi.ins starve in famine days it is other people who 
take care of them. This is not an enviable position. 
It IS neithei ricdiuble not beneficial if other people 
have to Ido everything fat us. God has declared His 
will. He has willed that Self can be exalted only 
through ilH own efforts. Everything lies in your 
hands. Karma-Yoga does not look upon this world 
as nothing ; it irquires only that your motives should 
be untaiiilril by selfish inteiest and passion. This is 
the tiue view of piactical Vedanta the key to which is 
apt to be lost iii sophistry. 


The South African Imbroglio- 

Mr. II S. L,, Polak contributes a telling 
article to the Indinn Review for August 
which shows that the Indian representa¬ 
tives to the ItuiKrial War Conference did 
not know their business when they talked 
iihout the position of India in the self- 
governing Dominions; audit is a matter 
of regret that they did not care to closely 
consult expert opinion in this country 
regarding the matter. 

Mr. Polak, who was in the thick of 
the passive resistance fight in South Africa 
is entitled to speak on the question with 
more authority than most Indians. Says 
he: 

The Imperial War Conference, at iw fifteenth 
meeting held on April ay last, passed the following 
resolution: 

That the Imperial War Conference, having ex¬ 
amined the memorandum on the position of India 
(Indians ?) in the .Self-Governing Dominions, present¬ 
ed by the Indiao representatives to the Conference 
accepts the principle of reciprocity between India 
and the Dominions, and recommends the memoran- 
dum to the favourable consideration of the Govern¬ 
ments concerned. 

From a perusal of the memorandum, it seems 
clw that the reciprocity therein mentioned has 
reference only to the ambition of immigration, for no 
suggestion appears to have been made that Transvaal 


Europeans, for example, settling in India should be 
refused the right to own fixed property in their own 
names, or should be denied the municipal franchise; 
or that Natal Europeans should be required to make 
application for the issue of trading licences to Muni¬ 
cipalities which should have the unappealable right 
to refuse them without giving teasons. Even as 
regards immigration, it remains to be seen whether 
the Government nf India will proceed to legislate uii 
the lines of the Union Immigrants Regulation Art, 
winch empowers the Minister of the Interior tu 
escludr any persons oi classes of persons as being 
uiidesiranle on economic grouncls, and in terms of 
wliitli he has rler lared all Asiatics to be undesirable 
immigrants Will the Government declare all South 
African colonists to be similarly undesirable f Is it 
probable that they will issue a resolution, declarmg 
that no Canadian will be allowed to land in India 
unless he comes by direct passage from his native 
land ? Will they legislate to prohibit the entry into 
India of an Australian, unless he can pass an ^uca 
tion test prescribed by the Immigration Officer at the 
poit nf arrival, and will that officer be instructed to set 
the test in, say, Sanskrit oi the Toda tongue f 

The memorandum recommends, to use Mr 
Chamberlain’s expressive language, that Asiatitsot 
British nationality should at least not be less favom- 
iibly treated than other Asiatics. The negative ftwm 
in which he framed the rccummendation is significant. 
Without raising the question of umestricted imniign- 
tinn, which, as General Smuts has pointed out, w.as 
definitely and finally dealt with by the Union Act of 
ipn, why should not preferenUat tieatment within 
the Biitisli Empire be boldly claimed by the Govern¬ 
ment of India for British Asiatics ? Let os, bowevei, 
take the reouminendation as it is. Are the Govern¬ 
ment of India going to claim thit Indi.tn business-men 
should be gianted the s.ame facilities as to landing at 
South African ports and carrying on their businesses 
as arc .apparently being granted to Japanese traders? 
And if they do make this claim, are the Union Govern¬ 
ment at -all likely to admit it? The extension of 
Japanese trade in S lutb Africa, since the war, has been 
enormous, and no one acquainted with Japanese com¬ 
mercial methods would, for a moment, suppose that it 
has been created by European agency. A few weeks 
ago, two Indian graduates from Cambiidge were re¬ 
fused permission to land at Cape Town, whilst per¬ 
mission was freely gianted to European ani jc^anitt 
passengers ; these last were, presumably, not desirous 
of landing for the good of their health. But it is foolish 
to expect the Indian or the Imperial authorities to 
insist upon betjer teims for British Asiatics, within the 
British Empire, than are accorded to alien Asiatics, 
In the territories of Zanzibar and East Africa, which 
are directly under the control of the British Govern¬ 
ment, and where a Portuguese consular officer may be 
found, Portuguese Asiatics are allowed to land where 
British Asiatics are refused. Of course, in times of 
war, all kinds of restrictions may be deemed to be 
necessary, but that does not explain why a Portuguese 
Asiatic may be allowed to land on British soil, where 
permission is refused to an Asiatio of British origin, 
who has, of course, no consul to whom to appeal. 

The memorandum expressly refers to the special 
privileges that are granted to Japanese immigrants, in 
respect of the admission of their wives and minor 
children, by the Dominion of Canada, over Indians 
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who are already settled there. Here it would seem 
that, whilst urging the claims of British Asiatics to 
equal treatment with, for example, the Japanese, the 
Indian representatives have gone out of their way 
gratuitously to bring into discredit a perfectly legiti¬ 
mate demand. As is well known, by an Order of 
Council, the Dominion Government have prevented, 
under the “continuous journey" requirement, the intro^ 
dttction of Indian wives and minor children. “.Much 
has been made in India,’’ say the Indian representa¬ 
tives, “of this grievanci^ though it is very improbable 
that, in practice, more than a dozen or so Sikhs of the 
labouring classes would wish to bring over their wivvs, 
especially since the Indian community in British 
Columbia has become so much smaller. The efforts 
made to do so were probably inspired by poiiiical 
agitators, who wished to, and did produce cases which 
aroused sympathy. B it the average Sikh, ready to 
travel ail over the world to make money, does not in 
the least wish to be hampered by a helpless wife." 
.\nything more cold-blooded than this can hardly be 
imagined. Elsewhere the Indian representatives 
.speak of resident Indians introducing “women of their 
own race," as though it were a matter of importing 
tattle for breeding purposes, or Indian women weie 
to be introduced for other purposes than m irriage. 
The Secretary of State for India and his colleagues 
do not appear to regard it as a matter of ordinary 
human nature for a resident Indian to want his wife 
and family to join him in his new life. Nor do they 
apparently realise that the population of British 
Columbia has diminished probably just because of this 
domestic difiicalty, among other reasons, which is, no 
doubt, exitctly what the Dominion Government were 
counting upon. It would be interesting, too, to inquire 
what proportion of these disgruntled Sikhs, returning 
10 India, may have joined the ranks of the disaffected. 
The Indian representatives do not seem to have under¬ 
stood that if every Sikh in Canada, and not merely a 
few, wished for the presence, help, and comfort of wife 
and family, he would be entitled, as a matter of inalien¬ 
able human right, to have them. Nor, again, do they 
seem to appreciate that if, in fact, only a few Sikhs 
really do so desire, there is all the less reason for re¬ 
fusing it What have ’’political agitators” to do with 
themMer? And would the right be any the less 
had the “political agitators" alone “agitated" f 
The right has been claimed, as it should have been 
claimed, for Indians resident in Canada, not only 
by “political agitators” in India—-and Sir Jamshedjee 
JeejMbhoy, who presided over the famous Bombay 
meeting m iqta, at which a representation claiming 
this right was publicly and unanimously endorsed, 
can hardly be so described, nor can Sir Kabindranath 
Tagore, who refused to enter Canada, because of the 
treatment accorded to the Indian colonists there— 
but also by European citizens of the Dominion. 

The next recommendation is that thefreest possible 
facilities should bo given to educated Indians for 
travel, study, or visits for any purpose, as apart from 
sutlement. That is reasonable requirement, but 
why should not edmaitd Indians be free to enter and 
fr"* in any British Dominion ? It is extremely 
unlikely that any number ol educated Indians would 
desire to settle in any Dominion. They would have 
to depend for their livelihood upon such support 
as they could obtain from their own countrymen or 
h-uropeans resident in the particular Dominion. 


In either case, the number would be strictly 
limited by ernnomic considerations, and would not 
arouse any fear of an Asialio invasion, such as 
General Smuts refeired to. 

Lastly, it was asked that a kindly and sympathetic 
consideration should be given to those Indians who 
b.ad already been permitted to settle in the Dominions. 
In his speech on this occasion General Smuts some¬ 
what cleverly confused the issue. He made it appear 
that the difficulties in South Africa had been over¬ 
come. He spoke as though they neie only adminis¬ 
trative, whereas the outstanding gticvances of the 
Indiiins in the different Provinces of the Union are of 
a fundamental and a legislative iharacter, .tnd m 
dealing with them, the Union Got cinment will often 
reply ordinarily, as they have alicady done in the 
Transvaal, that the matter docs not lie within tlicir 
jurisdiction, but that authority to deal with it has 
already been delegated to some other authority, such 
as the Provincial Councils or the municipalities. 
Exictly the same reply, in essence, las ffir many 
years been given by the Imperial Government, who 
s.iy that they oinnot inteifere with u Self-Governing 
Dominion. Take, for extnipic, the old sore of the 
East London loc.ition bye laws, which require Indians 
to reside, in certain circumstances, in a location. An 
Indian trader residing in the East London location 
may give Ins South African native srrv.int a pass to 
be out until any time of the night. But he himself is 
forbidden to remain out after 8 p.m. us no-one can 
give him a pass The old Cape Government and the 
Jiresent Union Government have been nppe.iled to 
procure the removal of this racial bye-law, but they 
reply that the matter is one for the muniLip.ility to 
decide. In the 'I'ransvaal, muniripalitie.s have been 
granted the right to control the issue of certain 
classes of trading licences. The Provincial Council, 
to whom had been granted the power, by the Union 
Parliament, to confer such rights upon inunicipaliiics, 
did so on alleged grounds of public health. Ceitam 
municipalities have not only refused to issue new 
licences to Indians, but have irliised to renew 
existing ones, or have renewed a licence to an Iiidi.m 
applicant for one of his stores, piesuiiialily on the 
ground that he is a desirable person to pusses one, 
and have refused to issue to him a .siinilar In cnce for 
another suit-able store within the snne municipal 
area, on tha ground that he is an undesirable -i c,, 
that he is an Indian. These munu ipahtics are com¬ 
posed almost entirely, as they are tbiougliout .South 
Afrioa, of the Indian’s business rivals, and that 
Province has disfranchised him, municipally, as well 
as tmlitically. When the Union Government are 
referred to, they reply that the matter is outside their 
jurisdiction. When the Transvaal Adininistratur is 
appealed to, be replies that he cannot i iteifere with 
the legal action of a municipality acting within the 
powers conferred upon it by an Ordinance of the Pro¬ 
vincial council. When the Transvaal Municipal Asso¬ 
ciation is approached, it refers to a private letter nf Mr. 
Gandhi’s to the Secretaiy for the Interior, de.iling 
with quite other matters, and interprets it as a 
declaration that the Indian‘community agrees not 
to demand any fresh licence, in other words, that it 
has been so foolish as to tie the hands of posterity, in 
the shape of the Indians born in South Africa itselL 
Similarly in Natal. 

Perhaps, in conjunction with those South Afticani 
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who may be tiid lo leptcsent tbt bcttci mmd of 
the countiy, (ienei il Smuts may be ab'e to briiio' 
abont, not merely adnimistiitivc <halves, but a 
(.hangc of III tit tliiou^ii'iut the Umm liit liu 
efforts and theiis, and those uf the Indian res duitu, 


will need the constant suppoit and cncoiuagcmciU of 
public iipinioii in liulu, before the disiliilities set 
foith abine, and itlieis wbuh piocced fioin a siinilai 
-’Pint of ta lal es Insiteness iiid mtoleiincc, aie 
III) illy 1 emoted 


FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


Mediaeval Literature 

is the theme oi a luminous article contri¬ 
buted to the KtlKnxum by Muez/ja in 
which the form and scope oi mo lent ami 
medi,eval liteiuturc have been set torth 
side by side. 

The writer tells us at the very outset 
that “the unhappy conflict between spit it 
and matter, between scicuee and industri- 
nlism on the one hand, and relifrion, 
poetry, and art on the other, which was a 
uistinKUisliiu}' feature oi the nineteenth 
cciiturj led to a rediscovery oi the .Middle 
Ages.” 

Man in the Mitldlc A,>e' n - le^s romloil ilili, Icn 
nioi.il, pi'ibip'., iciuainly less‘.citiip 'Inn m irc ycl 
hr 'aiiiKhow held the rlue to a hippness in I i 
h iimony thit MC lun lost l.ihhula niianin,; ti 
him whnh (lanscendod the iltaii > of the tiesh and th" 
piomptings of'elf inleiest liisunivcise « is ihin-cd 
iMt'i intillipihle Old hlcsscd pill pose, and hs woik, 
nhuh na, lonsCCMied to tin sctiaruf thitmeanin„’ 
.Old that puipose, wasiioniied iviih anh (siibeiame 
Ilf |0) and beauty that tiu lUhediaN, ibieys, .<nil 
ituiuhts of Ins ueition trise u, molciiis out of 
tlioii„ht, so snbliine they seem, so iin ill on ible to 
the mote ai rompbshed, nnie boned (lifts nan of 
today. In those times and in I hit so lely the liinits 
Ilf the human spiiil—Be luti, 1 1 uh, ind loit -« i. 
a limily in unit) foriuiheusi hid as >cl iiisni to 
disidr the subst line OI (anlouiid the pels ms M lyhc 
nc can huabt of a nidei Tilth, i deepri out iimie 
cninpiehensiie I.fl\c but I lutli and hut iiediiidrd 
from Beauty and bum each otlii I, and so oui life is 
unlovely and unharmonious Mednvd man nas 
orthodox, that is to say, he thought lightly of the 
things of the spnit We aie hcictu, ne have put 
asundei the indivisible , and •! the soiuty of nhuli ne 
ate membets lanndl lecover the foth, whole and 
uiideliled. without doubt, .is William Minus nains 
us, It mil peiisli evetlastingly. 

The most sinking and obvious faa .iboul tlie 
Middle Ages, as toiii|iaied mth tin modem puiol, 
isthevintvris.ibt> ot the feeling and appiecuuion foi 
Beantv. Those praycis m stone nhuh aresoinatve 
tous in the eves of posterity ncienot built bv liighlv 
paid spenalists but by the vomnion )icople them 
selves, who enruhed then h indnvoik with a thousand 
blossoms of then quaint and uniutvned imvgmation 


But 

The ail of om time i. suk and its pietrv qiieiiilons 
becau'i they ite potbiJ it the mot, because ni in 
Ills icitl to fu-ite 111 IS ronleut topiodilie, 
bei lua' the pcop'c, ml iiif lioin the heuiiy of the 
ciilli .Old Ijng simt (Oiideiimd to liiv.il and 
III inotonu IS till, hvve vvlullv foigotten the viaim 
nhih wison t enlhtime Ini then hciils bciutv, like 
die I nil II 111 finds 111, le n vnlistl”, it is mi 
long'I i piy III wide,' ' nil nun lit) spieid, but a 
p i)thni, ot lilt iiiltiiied 11 h, i vvdiedin p'ui it 
tniiiev f II the elibnile in i of aitistn In lions 
When i il 111 Ilf th* pn,) n ilion, volniitiiily at 
niviilnntuih, 1 hut nit lioiii niie ol ‘In ihiiinelso' 
1,11 (, lit 1 ill It (Insni flu eii 1 isme of Ih luly 
Is tin lited ‘vthi.nl of iiiidiin liistii). In it li is 
e St hided the I’copl 

I III I till, stills <1 IS helled, lilei itnie iiid lit cm 
ntid Ilf vihnlly line and licilth) An I lhun„li, is 
we nisi, ne biin^ ill t'li ipph iiiits of i si i''ntilii 
I III Uiun iiid .iM the fiiit ol .uruinulated know 
lelfti’ to iss st I, 11 the t ,'s of Reitiiisitiiclion. ne 
• in leiin'nu h fuin the men of the Midtlle .\ges, 
fill the) neir sipieiiie luhiUits m this minneiol 
binldmt,, md the t<iii,)le the) ,et up listed i tfiousand 
)e.«, 

] he nethet.il peistnl nis nliieiatc he hid 
ntilhct elcnitnliiv ,ihoil not newspipeis N et he 
,ii,si', d hi, own litci,unic, i iiKi iliiie now l-tigely 
Osl, fill it vva, ,eldom t nnniUtet to wiitiug, a^one 
ofsuhbe.uU> 111 I nmicst ihil sihohus todiy will 
ditoleihin vvh ilt life ti githiinig up the meigri 
fnignieiit ih it lent tin Ineir w is the ballad, nhicli 
Is pu.iibly tin oiliest nl dl liter it, Upo 

The iollowing beautiful exposition of 
mctliiievdl litcr.iture provides fascinating 
icadiug. 

U 1 vthm IS the ha,is ot ill ,ttt .ind poeti) , and the 
I) dl id spuing II0111 the beautiful sw tying motiousof 
the to ling hum III body ol the media val peisiiit.is 
incMltblv .I'lil ,is instini lively as the doners and 
gunning la cs leipeil to life on the stone beneath his 
moulding chisel Both were, ii fid, an expiesHion 
of me 10) of rieation. And so en.iiniired " as he 
with the biidv-rh)thms ot his daily work that be 
LUbni.t(ed them into dime at those seasons of festival 
which maiked the vonsninmation sir the imiuguration 
ol a set peiiod of his labors, such as May U.iy, 
if iiiest home, .md the like. Mere, again, the ballad 
foimed the natuial .iccompauimeni, indeed, it was 
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ulentified so clostly with tbc letnl (hni-e that the 
word ‘ballad ’ itaelf nirana ‘ d m t , ind is anothei 
furm of the woid ‘bdkt Inasmaib, ton ns these 
festival dances weic chorit in natiiie ind thi. didUhie, 
of whu h tne ball uU are fall, n ts doubtless a signed 
to diifeient cli lutcis aiiiuni, the < inipans of 
dancers, the med nil billul, «hich n i, sung iiid 
not lecited, paitook of the iiiluie ol both billet ind 
(i|>ei i It nas ron^iniiiial in (iFihiimante, ind toinrau 
n il in Its authuiship It i luiiiipossibh to true in) 
hiien billad to an iiidiiidtiil p lit Handed doivn by 
oril tradition, con tantly modilud by ti h „ener-^tion 
IS thev pisscil tliiuUhb the n oitld il its meiiioi), the 
billads of the fill neie inhnitely i ii ed iii form, ind 
in theme suipiisinniy sniilii The sinu stouts in 
ditterent versions ttcie sung in times of nuii) miking 
ill oiei Lnglin I niy all ovei Luiope, tor ne hnd 
valiants of 0111 h-nglisb billads m Hermin Iremh, 
and the Seandin ivian I indulges Chiistcndoin hid 
a enininun h ill id stock 'siu h n is the chief liter ituie 
of the inedievil people i poetry roipoiite in its 
spirit ind lunition, a poetic so d ise to living icahty 
that Itslei) film iv is deleiniincd by the s« i) 1 1 the 
h iman body in daily toil oi festal dintt so i itholic 
I Its ippcil till! Us tliemis nett in eounion use 
ill oiei the t liiisti in n iild It n i the dowel of 
Itboi, indthcsim ol of liboi’s s ilidaiity 

Ihsiiksthel ill ids, the \ ill i„( fnkliil i nuiiibei 
<fiud(pli)s aid gums dating Inik fai the inusl 
part ol the pie Lbiisl inii ■, wliith wtie Iso perfoiin 
tl It turns of it stud Hie ( hur h tio, hid its 
leli ions driiiis, (elebiitiiig it the ippiuptiite 

seisi ns, iht lues of the sunt or incidents lioni the 
gosielstoi) As towns grew up, ind the people 
floiked to tl cm in re poiioe to the deinmds fn 
ei iftsiiicii of ill kinds, a new spec ics of folk liti i ituie 
was hoin the rhild ot pa, in g mie mil ( hristi in 
dtimi this MIS the gild mn lele p i) nhichhid 
itshevcliy in the foiiiUenth ind fifteenth centuiies 
And heie again theie existed a dose loniiection miiIi 
the Moikadiy uoild, foi the pa c inls o scenes into 
which the pilys neie divided mcic earh pcifornicd 
by 1 putilulir gild the Nodi s cue bung entiii led 
tj the shipwiiglils, the I isl suptei to the bikcis, 
and so on He elemeiil cf fcstivil u is cipully 
pioinnient, the Feist of Cut pus t in sti UiiIa speei illy 
lionc led in (Ins respeet, and in some tow us the ictu il 
peilormanre cslencied user foui, iiie, oi eien scieii 
days, which affoids i glimpse of the leisuie 
of the nicd ei il eiaftsnian thit his modem 
brother might well eni) Hut the chief feature, 
perhaps, to be noted about these mnaelepliis is 
then rosmic chiiaclet The diania of the Middle 
Ages was epicil in quality, it hguied the eternal 
conflict between the fines of Gord ind kill It wis 
philomphic in scope a piovided i coherent ind 
intelligible account of the unit ei se and of m in s pi u e 
theiein It wis comprehensiic in form, it took up 
into Its bosom ail the arcumulited diimatic triditioiis 
and devices of tbc medi eial world, md welded them 
into one mighty divine comedy And once si itted 
upon Its development, it spread to eiety township and 
to most villages in the country 

World Democracy without W(»ld 
Justice 

N C A Rayhouser writes pertinently 


on the above subiect in the Dbto State 
Journtil He says 

If the noild IS to be made safe foi deinoeracy”it 
must also be nude site fni ibsolute justice And (hat 
instil eiiinstbenicasiiicci by i single st ind ltd Thcoiies 
ire nothing if not tiaii‘-'aed into deeds llemoeiuy 
IS nothing III stite pipeis it (he piinciples of the 
demociacy aie ti impled iipm la liw makers and 
executives I he loundition ol ill good government 
IS liw ind oidei, the rotnei line is justice, ind 
hunoui IS Its Clowning < ipit il I litii neier wis, there 
iieiei will be, good goicninuiu tint does not test 
upon the constitutional tights of eveiy utuen 

It the woill wai le'ults in i woild democi ii y, 
will the Negto cit'cii pirlicipiu in its blessings’ 
Williouits <ind idininisu ilicins estiblish in imigu 
niry colni line ' Stull time be one intiipictitiun of 
the law for the white c itirin and anothei ind h iishei 
iiiteipictUion far the Ncgio Shill he be ctisciimmat* 
ed igaiiist on lecoiint ol i let ^ 

t 111 we Iiiriiioni/i iii)ustiee to the Negro m piai 
till wall the (liini Hi a wc aie in the » a for demo 
c I icy and huminity ’ Hie \ineiii in people lie pout 
ing out Dillions of tic isiiie and blood ostiiisibly to 
widen the bounds ut deiiioctici Will the Negio be 
ihiust outside of those bci mils ’ t in wc trample upon 
the lights of Ntgrii citizens waliimt ultimitely imperil 
ing the lights oi the white <iti/ens '' Cinwe, wth 
silety to oca fiee institutions, deni justice to the 
Negio aid keep him in ig'niinncc ’ Nearly iz pei 
cent of the population in the United Stites is of Negio 
blood It Hiiy he mide in iinpoilunt factor in the 
mateii il pio„iess of the nilionor a may become t 
men ice Winch condition is to be pieferred ’ Itu 
tor tlic intcitst ol the white citi/en is well as ferthe 
coluied iitiren thit tneiic sliill be equility before the 
law of both ri es Thete should lie m coloi line 
di iwn, ill on one side of which be drehicd outlaws 


America Fighting for Democracy, 

as President Wilson m his address to 
Congress declared, is not vciy convincing 
Benjamin Albin Arnold writing in the New 
^ oik E\emagTobt says . 

I wondei if he eier thinks thit be ran convince 
the woild til it America lealiy stinds foi humanity so 
lon„ IS he iicier laises his voice in behalf of the down* 
tiinideii p ople of bis own rounli) I wonder if he 
evil thinksctf the btaie (loveimntnts of tiebiutli, 
iiiiny of them inoie despotic tiun any in Buirpe , of 
tilt tliiusandsof Ameriein eiti/cus depiived of tie 
right of sultiage, guarinteed them by the (onstitution 
uf the I country , of the Jini Ciow cars, stgiegiiion 
acts, and other hardships helped upon a defenceless 
people without cause , 1 wonder wli it be tbiuks oi the 
iHiir at Memphis, when people came fiom miles 
itound to see a pool wretch burned to death 

We bear a lot about the ciuelly of the Germans, 
ind thit the world in only be made safe for demo 
ciacy by the destiuetion of their power I think if the 
President would notify the Governors of the Southern 
St ites that lyncbings must cease, and that every un 
fur I iw be ei ised fiom their statute liooks, he would 
go I long wiy tow lids nuking this eountiy the leal 
champion ot the cause of demociacy 
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I cannot undentand how it is that America is wiliing liberties guaranteed them by their Constitution. The 
to spend her treasure and the blood of her sons to American Negro is humiliated and degraded every 
secure liberty for the Helgians, Poles, Germans, and day by his Government; he sees great signs telling 
all the other nations of £iirope,* and at the same time men that their country needs them, and when he tries 
deny tu ten niillious of its most loyal subjects the to enlist he is coldly rmused. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


English. 

I. Introiidctiom to thk SruDY OF Indian 
K coNoMicti. hy Prof. V. G. Kale. Pp. 466 ; price 
Rs. 4 S. (.iryabhuian Press, Poona). 

Mr. Kale's book is the &rst real attempt at a 
systematic stniiy of the subject of Indian ikonomics ; 
and it mnst be admitted that in spite of the difficul¬ 
ties inseparable from such a study at the present 
moment a considerable amonnt of success has attend¬ 
ed the endeavours of the author. Mr. Kale is not 
satisfied with merely recording or describing the 
country's economic products, institutions, commerce, 
etc., but tries to understand and explain her whole 
economic life in the light of the accepted theories of eco¬ 
nomic science. The policy pursued by almost all the 
Indian I'mrersities ot treating Indian Ikonomics as a 
subject separate and distinct trom General Ikonomics 
in their piekcribed curriculum of studies has been 
mainly resiiousible lor an unnatural and radically 
unsound biiurcation of the subject in the hands of 
Indian economic text-book writers. It is sometimes 
forgotten that there can be no such thing as a special 
science of economics for India and a general science 
lor the world at large. The study of Indian Ikono- 
ma-s is nothing but an attempt to apply the prin¬ 
ciples of the general science to the peculiar economic 
conditions ot the country ; and it can hardly be a 
prohtable or progressive study until this reconcilia¬ 
tion is established. 

The hook wilt, we believe, serve another useful 
purpose. It will to some extent help to remove the 
uot very unreasonable {Acjudice existing against the 
study of economics in this country and make it a 
more popular study. The science as formulated by 
Western economists deals primarily with conditions 
prevalent in industrially developed communities and 
assumes a certain knowledge of the industrial life of 
Western European nations wh'ich is not possessed 
by Indians as a rule. The result is that the subject 
seems dry, abstract, unreal. If tlie science deals with 
conditions which they know and understand, is 
brought into direct tonak with the events of their 
daily life, the study will beMme more real and useful. 

Mr. Kale wields a facile pen and this makes the 
Imok easy reading even in its most difficult parts. 
The book'ls printM in bold type on thick paper and 
is well bound. Its publication should mark a new 
epod in the study of the subject. 

». Thb Mkchanism of B.'schangb, by John A. 
Todd. Pp. 24$. {Humphrey Milford, Oxford 
UnKtrsity Prtss). 

Since the publication irf Jevon's elementary treatise 


on money and the mechanism of exchange, we do not 
remember to have come across a book dealing with 
the principles and practice of currency, banking and 
foreign trade in such a simple and masterly way as 
the one under review. In more than one it respect 
seems to be an improvement on existing treatises on 
the subject, it is comprehensive without being discur¬ 
sive or verbose, quite uptodate, and written in a 
simple colloquial style. In the ’Preface’ the author 
says that his main object in publishing the book at 
the present moment, when many of the ideas and 
most of the economic measures which sufficed for the 
needs of normal, peaceful times are in the melting- 
pot, is to enable the ordinary business man to tackle 
the many new economic problems arising out of the 
war. but it would be a mistake to regard the book 
ns an ephemeral war production. It diseusses fnnda- 
mental scientific piinciples, where necessary in rela¬ 
tion to the experiences gleaned from the present war 
(e.g. among other things the effects of the various 
currency expedients to which the belligereut powers 
have bMR compelled to resort to finance their war 
expenditure on the quantitative theory of money are 
fully discussed), and points nut the directions in 
which old conceptions will reriuire modification in the 
light of these new events. The author was for a time 
a member of the staff of the Khedival School of Law. 
Cairo, and more recently special lecturer in Econo¬ 
mics in the Dniversity of the Punjab ; consequently he 
has, wherever possible, drawn upon his experiences of 
eastern conditions to illustrate geueral priaci|>les. 
This makes the hook specially suited to the use of 
oriental students and business men. 

There is a generally prevailing idea that the war 
wilt necessitate an entire recasting of all previous 
teaching of economics, making it in effect an alto¬ 
gether new science. The author condemns this view 
and his ojdnions on the subject are worth quoting. 
"There is much loose talk," he says, "about abandon¬ 
ing the principles of certain so-cmied schools of Eco¬ 
nomics, but one can no more abandon economic prin¬ 
ciples than one can abandon the law of gravity. The 
principles of economics are very few and simple, and 
are so axiomatic in character that when properly 
understood they command the assent of everyone. 
But the difficulty lies in their applicatioa under differ¬ 
ent conditions. It is the conditions which have 
changed In Innumerable respects since the VTar, and 
what is wanted now is a new presentation of the 
principles in coojnnction with the altered cimdUiras.” 

I. India’s National praykr and national 
FAITH ; by A. S. Ramainh, Madras, Aiianda Press, 

1917. 
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The writer of this little pamphlet wields a vigorout 
pen, and his generalisations on certain aspects of 
India's social and political bistorr show a mastery of 
the essential facts. He is evidently a thinking man, 
though his conclusions may not all be sonnd. The 
following extract will show that he can stimulate 
thought, and that is better far than cartloads of 
quotations imperfectly digested. 

“India is dying, dying, dying, for want of material, 
moral and spiritual food. 

Indian yo’utba nre withering in their prime. India's 
great men die suddenly in the midst of their mature 
manhood. India's sublime womanhood is Ictt to 
groan in silence and in crass ignorance. 

The babies of India die in millions. The infants of 
India starve In hundreds of thousands from year's 
end to year’s end. The children of India are stuuted 
in their growth and decrease in aim and strength 
year niter year and day after day. The Kholars of 
India are surfeited with crammed and ill-digested 
knowledge Indian brains are too feeble to persevere 
in strenuous thinking. Indian hearts are too flabby 
to feel stronaly to desire with ambition and to rqect 
the petty gams of lib's inglorious compromiaes. 

We, Indians, are born in misery and hence we are 
insensitive to the sights of untold misery around ns. 
Indian aristocrats are too rich and too proud and 
they live so far away from the common life and 
habits of the people that they have ceased to be the 
natural leaders of the soil. The educated Indians nre 
too busy with the task of driving the wolf from the 
door and of trying to put on an appearance of false 
comfort and complacency to care for the concerns of 
others. Indian business-men are mostly mediators 
and commission-agents who are ever out for rutting 
a cheap bargain at either ends. The Indian agri¬ 
culturists are poor and llUterate, sensuous and super¬ 
stitions, incapable of adaptive reformation and never 
unwilling to continue to be the nnbonght slaves 
and unredeemed bondsmen of covetous usurers. The 
labourers of India arc worse than the street-dogs in 
their low status and scanty wages meted out to 
them by their caste elders and superiors. The 
priests of India are corrupt to the core and are ever 
startling the world with the depths of degradation 
they are prepared to jump still Inrther down. Indian 
temples have lost tlieir beneficent influencM and 
together with the jewelled idols kept within they 
have become the private property of certain privileg¬ 
ed few who keep these fanes as castoms-honse com¬ 
pounds for the perpetuation of pilgrimage taxea 
India is the country of caste and birth pride, of 
unacquired sanctity and undeserved contempt. 
Behold how men behave within the boundaries of 
our Motherland where each man abhors the other 
for the sin of bis birth, where brother hates brother, 
where sons would not eat the food cooked by their 
mothers, where fathers would not take their food 
with their own children and husbands abjure 
their wives' society and person except when they 
are impelled by lust. Behold our holy men and 
boasted leaders, how they spend their lifetime in 
the service of the IBternal God I Their one busi¬ 
ness ot the day is to bathe with sempnlons care, 
to breathe in and breathe out with the solemn 
swelling of the note, to wink their eyes only a limited 
number of times, to stare at all things with an 
affected seriousness, to hoot at every human dog 
that crosses their ^tb and to make matbematicBl 
colcalations of the length of pollating-thadq|rs ud 
the angles of caste-depression and birth-degradation 
of their own tellowmen and brother neighbours. 
And caste is lilmwise on evil even with the educated 


Indians. AH progressive castes are jealous of each 
other; each educated community is absorlied in the 
thought of its own petty preferment and each help¬ 
lessly accuses the other as being the author oi all the 
prevalent evils.” 

II. Free anh Co\ii’ui,sorv Education ; 
Extracts from the PiocefJi«r,s of the Governor of 
Bomhay oil theHon'bU Mr. Patel's lesalntioii, Poona, 
PublisheJ ly the Seri’ants of liiilia Satiety, Cirgaon, 
Bombay. 

Principal Paraujpve ol the Fergusson College 
contributes a foreword, in which he contradicts^ the 
favourite tag “A little learning is a dangerous thing 
and blames the Ooveroment lor lejwting even so 
moderate a resolution as that of Mr. Patel, in which 
he wanted to introduce compulsion in municipal 
areas only. The debate has been published with a 
view to informing public opinion on this all impor¬ 
tant subject, and it will no doubt be appreciated by 
publicists in other parts of India. 

III. Ceylon Communal Rights ; by C. E. 
Corea, Pearl Press, Dehiwala, /gif- 

This pamphlet deals with the methods orlopted 
by the CctIou Government for the utilisation of waste 
lands and cognate subjects, and is a good sign, for 
it shows that the people ol the island^ are waking 
up to a sense ol their needs and duties in the matter 
ot the political and economic development of their 
native land. 

IV, Odr Political Nelps ;«» address delivered 
before the Ceylon National Assonation; by Sir P. 
Arunaihalam, Kt., M. A, [Cantab), /jiiy. ay cents. 

This nicely-printed pamphlet is a farther proof 
that Ceylon ia waking up, and it is a significant and 
hopefnl feature of the situation that the lead is bring 
taken both in India and Ceylon by those whom the 
state has delighted to honour. Ceylon is ahead of 
India in point of literacy, but suffers from the same 
political disabilities, and we are sotry to learn that 
the small farmer of Ceylon, the go/ya, is fast lierom- 
ing a landless hireling, though it is the race of whom 
Robert Knox said that he had the elegant speech and 
the manner of the courtier. “Take a ploughman 
from the plough, wash off bis dirt, and he Is fit to 
rule a kingdom," it the peasants' saying which Knox 
quotes. “What superb self confidence! What height 
might not such a people attain under the leadership 
of statesmen movmg with the times ! The Icarnw 
lecturer poinU out that the small elective element In 
the Iqtisfative council, totally ineffective as it is to 
help forward the popular cause, Mrves to conceal 
the autocracy under which we live, for without it, 
the sole responsibility of the officials would be_ more 
patent, they would be more keen y alive to >•. «nd 

the Secretary ofState could hold them more stifetly 
to account. In 1903 the Governor, Sir West Ridge- 
wnv. recommended the appointment of two nom 
officials to the Executive Council, as it would tend 
to aatiiff public opinion and “woald formally 
at the disposal of the Government advice and [nfor- 
mation which it ia not always possible to obtain 
from official sources” The proposal was however 
over-ruled by the Secretary of Stnta Bari Cromtr, in 
Modern E^pt, says that the bwt toIicv is to 
^ploy a small body of well selected and well paid 
Europeans. “It is a mistake to employ TOond or 
third rate Europeans on low salaries. They oKm 
do more harm than good." In Ceylon as in In^, 
the Europeans employed all eqjoy high salaries, but 
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they are neither few nor iirst rate, not even always 
Kcoud rate. Theluturer advocates the formation 
ol u Oeylon Keform Lca|{iie. “Work, work, work 

must be our motto, work on constitutionallincs. 

On IIS rIduo (Icfien'is success or failure. Nobody else 
can iicip us.” 

V. An Iwiinpi t'wRCHiSM fok British Ew- 
T'»RS \ bv V/V in/liam WiddeibHru, Hart. Ctmgre^v 
Green hook No lo Publnhcd hv the Hn'tish Com- 
mitlce of thi fudtan WUtona! Lon^r,'^!!, Apr,l, TQtf, 
l^nce two peihe, Heprinfcii from the Contemporary 
Retnew, 

This is A plea for the acceptance of the recommen* 
ilHttons oi the nineteen nfinofficial memliers of the 
ViceiT^'al council. Now that Mr. Montagu is the 
Secretary of State for India, let us hope llmt half¬ 
hearted measures will no longer be in vogue, tltotigh 
the example of Eord Morlev would warn us not to 
be too optimistic. Clause 3 of the India Act of ISSl 
provides that three nut of the five ordinary' members 
of the Viceroy’s Executive Conned are to liV appoint¬ 
ed from among persons who have l)een at least ten 
years in the service of the Crown in India; and this 
provision has been interpreter) for the sole Unedt ol 
covenanted civil service. “The simide legislative re* 
medy fa condition precedent to nit other reforms) is 
to withdraw from the oflicial class the cxcqitional 
privilege which, hall a cciiturv ago, were created by 
clause 3 under very special circutnslnnces which have 
long censed to exist. Such an atnendinent of the law 
will bring the Indian Executive iutu cuiiformity with 
the settled rule in England, a rule common to all 
civilised governments->that memtiers of the}>erma- 
nent Civil Service do nut enter the Caliini't, hut 
must be content to close their oflicial cotecr as heads 
of the great Departments, without aspiring to politi¬ 
ck control." 

VI. iMniAN ArTONOMY . by S. S. Selhnr. The 
Indian Home Rule Lea}*ne Ramphlei .Vm. BomhaVy 
I^^yiiirgaim Road. /Vor awwa.?,/pi;*. 

This is a lecture delivered at Bombay on the 11 th 
November last under the presidency of the llon’ldc 
Mr. Tarekh. The lecturer speaks vigorously, and 
dofli not mince matters. lie covers a wide field, and 
his advice is, on the whole, sound. We are apt to 
think that what is called moderation it synonyiitoos 
for practicality, but a narrow outlook is oIkh the 
least practical way out of a diflieult situatiou. A 
grasp of fundamental principles, ttud a policy conso¬ 
nant therewith, oilers the readiest solution to a vexed 
quettioD, whereas a tinkering policy faintly advocat¬ 
ed leads to no result. As the present Prime Minlstcr 
of England has said, there arc tiuics—and these are 
such times—when the world lusbes along at a giddy 
pace, covering the track of centuries m a year. At 
such times he who dares not tw hold, loses the oppor* 
tnnity of a lifetime, aud It is well that our political 
leaders should remember this well. But mere speech, 
unaccompanied by action, will be atmolutely futile. 
Mrs. Betant’s internment has roused the rest of 
India to the proper pitch of activity, but Bengal 
seems to la^ behind. The author's view that the 
social organisation of caste, by reason of its esprit^c- 
corps, may be turned into a mighty lever for bringing 
about Indian unity has mnen to recommend It, but 
his disapproval of the efiorts of patriotic Indians to 
remove Us fetters seems to us wholly reactionary. 
Be should remember what Count Okuma, presiding 
At A recent meeting of the Indo-Japanese.Assoaation, 


said on the al^olute necessity of the abolition of 
caste for the r^cnerntion ol India. 

VII. Vkrnaciilars AS Miebu of INSTRI’CTIOM 
IN iNunN Schools anii Collrcjes : fy B.J. Mehia^ 
M. D., Dar-at-Law, Satyagrahasrama, Ahmedalnul^ 
ipiy. 

The keyn-Uo of tli'n neatly printed pamphlet is to 
be found in (he following extract from Mr. M. K. 
Oaiulhi’s introdttciorv remarks: “There W’as a duel 
fin South Africa I between the Tflal, a corrupt form of 

Dutch, und English. But English had tu yield br- 

foretBoer patriotism. It may be observed ihtit they 
rejected even the High Dutch. The scltoolmasfers, 
therefure. who are accustomed to speak the puHshed 
Dutch of Europe, are coniiielied to teach the easier 
Taal. And literature of an excellent character is at 
the present moment growing up m South Africa in 

the Taal.If we have lost faith in our vernaculars, 

it is a sign of want of faith in ourselves ; it is the 
surest sign of decay. And no scheme of self-govern¬ 
ment however liencvolent or geuerouslv it may he 
bestowed on us, will ever make us a self-governing 
iialion, If we have no respect for the languages our 
mothers speak.” 

Q. 

ruOHLBM.i IN DynvMICS {wtth full solutions) foi 
the li. A. Siitdcnh (Pass and Honours) oj the Indian 
Cniversitu's by Atma Ram, M.A., {Riififish ana 
Mafhemalies), Goi't. Coiftge^ Lahore. With Dm 
grants. 1st Edition. Vriee Rs. j. Bp. + 

This is a hook containing about 240 examples in 
Dynamics with full solutions. The examples (diuseii 
are illnstralive of the fiindainental principles 
of elementary Dynamics and will no doubt help the 
student of .\pplied Mathematics in obtaining a grasp 
of those principles. Consitletahlc pains have been 
token to make the preseufatiou clear and attrac¬ 
tive; the diagrams given at the endure mostly neat 
and accurate and enhance the value of the book by 
making it easier lor the student to study it. In some 
cases nltei native solutions by Geometrical and 
Analvtical methods have been given. Methods of 
Calculus have been freely used. Except to some at 
the beginning, introductory notes have been added 
to each of the sections. 

One defect of the hook, as the author himself ac¬ 
knowledges, is a certain lack of atraugement which 
is specially noticeable towards the lieginning. The 
problems solved arc not arranged According to their 
didicuUv. They might with advantage have been 
numbered. In some cases, e. g., in the examples on 
pp. 52 & 215 , there is an unjustifiable use of the 
word “velocity” or “motion" in place of “speed”. 
There are also many fypograph*cul mUtukes, though 
not of a serious nature. 

Ontlie whole the book IS a useful addition to the 
list of help-books for the studeots. 

N. B. M. 

The Mirror of Gk^turs : being the Abhinaya 
VarpatHt of Nandikeswara translated into English 
bv Ananda Coomaranvamy and Gopala Kristnayya 
huggirala xvUh introduction and iltusirations 
{Plaus X Hi PP' J-'i ffart<ard C/niversity /Vw, 
tgiy, price Rs, 6-i?. To be had of The Indian 
Soct^' of Oriental Art, CaUutta. 

After the attempts that have bwn made to 
r^estabUlh the claims of old lodiau Paiatiog 







iKsIptsM Malm to noderttaad tbc wiilictic 
iHty of old Indian nniic (thank* to t'tjs neent 
«ki of Clemmt, Mann and Fox-Stnngiroyi) 
WM In the fitneu of thingi that the ipcci- 

S itin of old Indian iyilemi of Dancing ihoold be 
Tcatigated if oiiljr to indicatethe range of the act- 
etic caltnte of India. While we are far as jret 
Aon a complete and adequate presentation of the 
Indian Dancer’s Art, this translation of an old teebni* 
tint handhook which we owe to that indefatigable 
exponent of Indian Art—Dr. CoomaraswniAr—will • 
be welcomed ns an introduction to the methods and 
ideals of Indian Dancing which is a branch of Indian 
Dramatic Science the Sat^a^aiirai, the practice 
of which in its complete state ha* died ontandis 
now faintly lingering in the ritnal dances of the 
South Indian templm The traditions of the Natya 
Sastraa are said to still survive in the practices of 
Cambodian and Javanese actors. As the author 
rightly points out that until a critical edition of 
Bharata’s Natya Snatra is puMished the methods of 
Indian Dancing cannot be properly studied; in the 
meantime the traditional practices of the art now in 
the podsusion of a class of undetirables are on the 
thre*l||| of extinction. 

Th%9|hof Abbiaara Darpaaa which is here for 
the Brskfiroe rendered into English is one of inanv 
eompendium* of dance gestures based on the original 
Untya Sastraa and now generally used by all teachers 
and learners of the art in South India along with 
sneh well known handbooks as the Baadbabiya 
Hastalakahaaam and Abbmaya Bodham by Amna- 
chalam Ptllay. These handbooks together with the 
more important work Satya-veda-bibriti constitnte 
4 body of literature which hoe grown out of {he 
original Natya Saatras bearing on the technique of 
Indian dramatic art and correspond to the class of 
literatnre known as the 5i7pasastras bearing on the 
technique of Painting, Scalptnre and Architectnre 
The traditional religions dances have been kept up 
in the South rather than in the North where it alto 
flonrished at one time. Emperor Akbor is supposed to 
have patronised a revival of the “ancient system of 
Dancing which must have been in a itate of 
decline in his time And it is said that "for acquiring 
the grace of Emperor Aklmr” [Akbar-nripa cucya^ 
tham,1 the weli known author Puudank Bittola 
from Karnataka wrote a treatise on the ancient 
method of dancing entitled Nartaa Niraaya (MS. No. 
Ill D 6, Bengal Asiatic Society’s Coil.) which seems 
to be in many respects a more comprehensive work 
than AUtiaaya Darpatut toe extant texts of which are 
mostly in a very mutilated condition. Dr, Cooma- 
raswamy's translation is based upon a Nagri trans¬ 
cript of the second Teingif edition of the work pnb- 
liched ^ Tirovenkatschari in 1887 and not on any 
original Sanskrit MS. one ot which exists in the 
collectino of the Tanjore Palace Estate Library 
(Bnmell Catalogne p. CO, No. 7). 

Tbc dance poses and gestures which are described 
in this text tsonlj one branch of the art known ai 
Abbitutya. It ie identical with wbat is known m 
Bbav-bataaa in modem prsetices of nanleh girls. 
These Abbiaaya poses constitnte a highly formalised 
and cnitivatra gestnre language deviled to grs^i- 
eally delineate and translate, word per word, the 
lanpigeof the song. The expressive power of this 
langnogt is -am welt demonstrated in the iOactrae 
tions on plate Xfll where by the geatlcnJatiain of the 
hands tite acta of Krishna raiiiw Mount Govardban 
and driving <cBttle an 9s exmtMlvaly readeicd. By 
derWag ioBametahle poM at thidnfiagm'BciNB- 

6(S^10 


l&qiJ5Sfta*12JlItM^ 

the hands and theliagwatba vwwlli MS «»odi of 
any given sal#n;. Thus than onMimit ponsof 
the Eofidi to indicate the it»«t of 

India, the lion and other aWatla, tte dnSWegtin- 
portant trees, the seven oeeaOf, tbclpw w attfct be 
varioni ineanations of the god» ana ulp gimw 
indicating the various relations, ejf.jthe hdniaBdi tta 
wife, father, mother and so on. '»««daWSgOohlM 
have considerably inSuenred the practice of oeaMilIri 
art in India and these conventional poin and BgN 
turei have oSered to the Indian artist rid nmw 
vital aesthetic quality. And the onalyd wddM 
crlptioa of these gestures in this pnbllcatlM nffl 
supply an IndUpenialilf key to the nnderstandll|| tif 
the many peenlinritirs of Indian Scnlpturei. 

In view of the pnntanlcal pr^udicei mtehMIB 
continne to govern our society it can hamy WOt- 
preted that our educated brethren, at thenmitt 
moment, will ofler any enthnsiMm for a revival w 
the ancient methods of Indian Danciag-4he Mcccti of 
which, in the possmion of profaslonal nanteh gmt 
and 'dcvdaiis', are on the point oi being lost jaottt 
onr musical traditions and practices, now la tn 
keeping of a similar nndeiiraUe class of Vitatk an 
vanishing from the boundaries of onr natiiMM 
rnltnre Myond all hope qlrGCuvery. It is certaUny 
line to onr ednc.ited irienoi to serionsly eonnte 
their responsibility with re&rence to the recovery arid 
preservation of the traditions of_ our aatloaal 
COltUK. 

In the meantime the traditions of oar art an 
being utilised and exploited by many Enropaaa 
nrtiates. Miss Snth St Dennis acquired famt fa 
her interpreUtioni of the oeitbetic qnalitiei *« 
ancient Indian Dancing, the mut iilaminating bm 
ipiritnal effort being her "Sonl Dances of Brabda.** 
Qmte recently. Mile. Koihanara’l Indian dances took 
the Calcutta Stage br etorm She ie the dangbttc 
of a Coionel in the MadtM army and it vrria during 
ber stay in Sonth India that she wm firat attrutsS 
to the religluns dances in the temples, a Uudy of 
which ahe developed for her vigaally luccetsml eaMSC 
on the atage. Everybody who saw her “lacmat 
Dance” reamed how kreat a loss India baa lartainad 
spiritnally by relenting its art of doMiag to 
unwiWtby hands. 

0. C, 0. 

(i) T«e Essekiial or Ensush Geakkas aiw 
Composition. Sy R. R.Jothi, Assutunt Mathf, 
Landm Mium Sigh Senool, Btnarts. Rf. tp. 
Prict twelot mnat. 

The method is old and antiquated. 

'j) An Appiai to the Yobbo Hihdo GEBTLim 
orKBNOAl by Xai Juhtnath Uaaoomdar Bahaim, 
M.A, BU Yasboaoti. Rf. S4> 

Re I. For studnta B. ' 

The "appeal" appeared ia the columai of the MIm 
M irror and ia now iisucd in the form of B booklot. 

(3) TKAKOa nAVABAMnAABCTHBAEiniACBAU 
Mission ; PMuhei fy Atatbekm Baats, Giridi. 
Pf, pp ; tafer, trie* Sat- 

The hook deierjta the ideal of (ha Mtiriori arid 
•fcowathat the degationi againtt thakar Oqn< 
aonda aw laaticiow sad nafoanded. 
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<4) LonUUSM IN RILIGION PttMUhed by iht 
tMiKe Sn4*<mur Sneuiy, Madrat, £. Vp, gy, Pnet 

It cOBt«u tmlve papen, ra — 

(ij Rdmon and Sciroce, by S A Mdlor, (2) 
(Mintaal Freedom by B ft Menun ; (3) Thentic 
KdMfoar, by B 8 Rao , (4) Behef in Qod, by C W 
Waodtit (6) Indian Womanhood—^Nitioml Amit, 
MMaruKtE Coneine , (b) bcientihc and Spiiitu'il 
KBOwIcdK, by James Dniminond , (7) Fathirhuod o> 
Ghid, J E Carpenter (S) Kammihun Kov Ihe 
Relormcr (9) Vtma Joan or the Path ot Sell Keolisa 
ttOTLbyT U Vaswani, (10) The Rthxiuus Idtol and 
theTemporal Task, by ^nmt 1 ymnn Shuis ,(11) Why 
BbobU a Real mable Man Fray, by J T bnndtrlund, 
(13) Religion in National Lik, by Annie Bisant 
A very nKfal prodoction 

• 

SRBEGOPAt BaSO MaLUK FELLOWSHIP LiCTURPS 
t907‘I9<>B ^ Sobttyacliarya Pandeya RamaVaiar 
iMrma, M, A, Senior Ptoftnnt of Sanslnt, Patna 
Calltgt Pp 83. Price i Riipet 

1b this little Tolame Vedantism has deen treated 
OB « critical system of thought rheanthor has not 
foUowed any partitular expounder of the panisbnds 
llBt has boldly tah 1.11 nneindependent pnsitinn of his 
0 «B He speaks highly ot Badarayona but is not 
tfUad to hii defects “The gravest delect of the gre it 
BBidarayana,*' writes uur author, ‘is that he did 
not dearly diitingnish the historical the mythologi 
ea) and the positive portions of the Upamsbade and 
this lamentable conlnsioa led to his sriueczing every 
UpMlfhadic TeU into the sells rme Brahmie monid ” 
The author has rqectedthe lllnsion Theory of Mara 
ud has propounded what he has calkd the ‘ Delrnit 
tatftia rheory’’ According to him 'it is ala ays 
eidier an addition or subtraction of ideas ot, in short 
it IS either mtstaking a part for the whole or vice 
nru . The otgective world is a series of waves m 
tbs Unitarv Divine ocean ot knowledge Die identi 
fleaHon « this whole knowledge with cither the 
(Mrld or with the body which » a part of it is a 
odamon inasmuch as it is mistaling a part or n 
gyoBp of parts for the whole It. is not an illusion 
appears in the vacuum or in something that is 
qiNtc dimrent from it as Sankara fancies ” 

nie book has been divided into Id Chapters, viz — 
(U Early Development of thi Indian Thoaght> (d; 
tfstematle Fhnosophies of India, ('ll The VedantK. 
Ooetnne brufly stated, (4) Relutation ot Othei 
Doetnnes, (S) On the Pramanai. (The Ordinary View), 
(6) On the Pramanas (The Critical View) (7) On the 
C«aia) Relation, (8) On the Three Stages of Cosmic 
Delusioni (9) On the Existence of God, (10) Trans 
adgratioa, After life and Mukti, (11) True Asceticism 
sm^ivan-Mnkti, (13) Life of a Vedantin 

TManthorisan acute thinker and the book he 
hM written is a voluabfe production and should be 
canfuBy studied by the stndents of the Vedanta 

MaaBS CnAHDRA Ghosb 
G lJJARAn. 

SAKOcBCHAit Sraboa Sanqia’ha ( ftsAwK NIC 
by Xtutawt ifarmayi Muht, ptAluMby 
Als jpMti LtkhM Mudai, JSmigy, Paper Cater, 
^ Sf. Vnprmd. tptj. 


thi Farsi I^ekbsk Uondol is always welkinten* 
tioned and works to the best of its lights for the 
eneonraftement of Ggjarati Literature we felicitate 
the body on harboring such intentions • the small 
book under review is the piattical carnirg out of 
their desire to help the cause It is called a collection 
of (Giqarati) homonyms Now the very essence of 
bomonymity is that the words should have the same 
ifttund when piunouaeed , there should be no cogft- 
fci in between dentals and palatals, and labials By 
,nii stretch of the laws ot pronnuciation, can you say 

that vrait and wPr, gr*T and WftT, tr(Vv"d«^ emit 

t le same s luii I n hen spoken ^ The non observance 
ol this simple mil in fact ot the first principle of the 
laws III pninmaiati >11 has marred the whole work 
and we wonder what those one or two Hindi 
scholars, t) whom the editor says he had referred, 
been doing when they passed the collection Search¬ 
ing for corieit homonyms in this collection is like 
searching for a couple of puts in a bos ot nails In 
words likeWTN un 1 one Radi that the roUection 

has bit upon the right path We are sorry to see all 
this trooble of cdtectioa wasted and tnfjQjy mis- 
diiected 


PusTAkvi WA, (ftBKWN) by Kesharpia\ad 
Chhntalal Dual, BA 11 B, puilttied by 
Sakulal Bttlakhidae Bookscllti Ahnudabad 
Cloth Cain Pp to I Pnee Re o-8-o {tgtj) 

Library ketping 'las developed into an ait m 
Europe and America Wc are very much behindhand 
in tjie subiect This li'tle hook—a pioneer in its line-w 
shows how a librnn is to be arranged, and managed 
Few reference bas been made in its pages to the 
admirable work being done bv the State Library 
Department at Baroda, which is the only model of its 
kind in India 1 his little book famishes much nsefnl 
and inttrestiag reading 

Nivi ini viN 111 fSnrftffWlft by Prof Atisukha 
Shank tr K fiwedi, MA, LL B, op the Baroda 
Collt.’e, printed at the Salya Nauiyau Pnntu^ 
P't w, Ahmedabad Pp 160 Cloth Cover Prut 
—One rupee and/out annas (iptp) 

Prof Trivedi now and then writes on important 
snlyects 1 hese essays are jrntten in a simple, effort¬ 
less style, and arc the results of unlabored thought 
fhev embrace many topics, practical and sentiment 
al, and while reading them, one thinks as if the 
writer were c msciously or noeonsciousty affected by 
Lubbock’s work on the same lines They make up 
pleasant reading and the reader feels that they ars 
written straight liom the heart of the antbor. Tlmre 
are three ‘ Skits at the end, which seem to relieve 
the monotonons seuousness ot the previons pages. 

KkM J. 

. Hinol 

SwARAjtA AVR Prajavab, by Prof Balkruhna, 
M A , Professor, Gstruiul CPmverstty, Handwar 
Prmtsd and published by Mr K C Bhalla, at the 
Star Press, Allahabad Crown Svo pp apj+so 
+8. Pnee—Ms t- 4 . ^ 

This book iteals kHtoneally snth the process 





Cbnt||!i wiilek Mdltictl frttdolBi &(w; lilMn |^ai3|^ 
diSetentcnutriw Tboi ineidciititijriiiKCtttMtitntioili#! 
hlftoriet of Chiiw, Japu, Pritace, V. S. A. and ainx 
other totiottiee have beea gieeti. The aceoaoti giTcn 
bjr the aothor are correct aod the publication will 
have a good cdncative Indnence. Some very notable 
book! have been eooinlted by the author in the writ- 
ingoftbebook. Thelan^age and mode ofdetcrip- 
tlon are very eatiefactoty and the book ii in keeping 
with the-new taete foreeientidc and technical litera- 
tore which the Uindi-reading public have fortunately 
acquired of late. The author han given BngUah equi- 
TWnta of the Hindi ternu need by him aod the aollec* 
tim will form a very nice vocabulary indeed. We 
commend the publication and the elaborate way in 
which everything has been dealt with therein. 

CHANnKAPR,\BHA-CH*RiT, translated hy Pandit 
Rupnarayan Pandaiya and published by the Hindi- 
Jain-Sahitya-Prasivak O^ce, Chandtwari, Girgaon, 
Bombay. Crown Svo pp. i8S. Price—Re. /. 
Cloth bound Rs. i-^-o. 

• Tbie n a Hindi tranalation of an' ancient Sanekrit 
pnbKcaiion by a Jain anllnpr. The trauslation haa 
been very< nicely made ana rcflecta great credit on 
Pandaiya Jee who haa already eatabliAed hia reputa¬ 
tion aa a good Hindi writer. The original Jain author 
is Vicoanm and some of his lines may well be compared 
for their pathos and picturesque delineation with the 
productions of the best Sanskrit poets. The original 
IS no doubt in the old style of Sanskrit poets and 
much of this may not lie liked by the modern reader. 
Though some quotations from the original author 
bave been given, it would have been much belter if 
the whole book in the Sanskrit original would also 
have been sub-joined to the translation. The print¬ 
ing and get-up are excellent. 

TKiBAitri, compiled and published by Kumar 
Debendra Prasad Jaina, the Central Jaina Publish¬ 
ing House, Arrah. Cromn i6mo. pp. 48. Price— 
as. 3. 

The .author has again shewn himself forth as a 
unique compiler, lu this booklet he has collected 
together all tne qualities, things, names, mottos, em¬ 
blems, etc., which are found three together. The 
collection is singular indeed and has a marvellous 
beauty about it. Every one will find interest in it. 
Theget-apJn excellent, as is the case with all the pub¬ 
lications onhe author. 

Bhavana Lahari, compiled and published by 
Kumar Debendra Prasad Jaina, the Central Jaina 
Publishing HoiMe, Arrah. Crown i6mo. pp. gp. 
firict—as. 2, 

This is A collection of twelve bbsAantus by the.atttbor 
with two more Iw other authors added. There is no 
doubt much of Jainism in the book: however, we must 
say that the poems form very interesting and pleasant 




Kodiagfaidsed.'. TU'aiitiiirlitt. 

Sosaty of twelve beadr* a ni ttat n a sstw* jat aft ' 

The booUri win, we ho^, 

. TilottakU, 

Printed at the Indian PreSj, Alhhaiesd 
lished by Shree Ramhisb^e Gt^td, 
Sahitya-Sadan, Chirgaon {Jhanst), Ovwifm, 
pp.104. Price—as.8.. .-i 

Our talcnfed author has gone generally ki 
materials to l^anranic stories and in tbrcanngl 
together in bis literary attempts, he has iuTS^ 
succeeded to a large extent The book under 1 
is a nice drama and the verse portions in r^d 
particularly edifying. The author has not ft* 
even to teach a moral through the good' 
adage; “Union is Strength.” The drama depict* I 
downfall of the Uaityas through diinnion WOM 
about hy the quarrel between the two prin 
Daily a warriora, over an apsara named Tifotb,. 

But the plot consists of many more thlngi tlHth t 
and the drama will repay perusal from the litiit., , 
point of view as also from that of divenipii. ..TftSI 
get-up of the book is excellent and we need bor^ hHi? 
that the publication adds one more lanrel to 

f lories won by the antbor in the field of 
.tterature. *; 

FKANCtCiKRMANV-YUDDHA, by Babu JUm Sa^i 
and published by the Riwan Darbar, 
the Union Press, Allahabad. Royal Svo, 

Price net mentioned. J ' V 

His Highness the Mabargja of Riwan ii dot) 
yeoman’s work in helping in the pnblieation of .f .. 
books on the European Wars. The book nndm l, 
view has been made as comprehensive and gnil4ii 
possible, and it can most enitably find a place 
public and state libraries. We would only 
that there ought also to be low-priced pop 
lions of the bo,oh, printed in smaller type, w 

•cry valuable illustrations given in tM book _„ 

be reproduced in their entirety in these editi^Ji; 
well. The book has been wntten with mon thfti' 
ordinan care and will form a valnablcaddltitiil^' : 
Hindi Literature in point of the special chaoMiC#' 
isticsof the book. Us phraseology and maiUMf. ftf ’ 
description will help other writers on akin 
We have gone through the book care^y aM v 
a historical point of view, we bave no entidcm. 14.^ 

ofier against it. It has been compiled in'ah 

dale fashion; and besides the bnik of the bodk 

consists of neatly-printed 468 pages, 

copiohs index, ns nlim some vslnable nppeadfo»'. XMI 

E inciations uf'Bntopenn names have been givni'.ta' 
inn separate appendix. The book isdeecafty.^- 
bound and in short ft- can he said that the eoniA*!. 
has done every thing practicable for the ImproTCtWtt 
of the boob. ' 

■ hi.-ft 





PARTI? STRIFE IN CALCUTTA 

A Few Stray Notes. 


QautkMU about some Congrett 
Meetbgi. 

iRINCIPAL Herambachandra Maitra’s 
letter in tbe jBeaiS'a/ee has sntfaced to 
connnce us that Mr. Baikunthanath 
Jitae did declare the meeting, held on August 
the election of the President of the 
' session of the Indian National Con¬ 
fess, dissolved, though it is also clear that 
Mr. ^'s words were not heard by many. 
.Wie are also satisfied that the meeting had 
'< jroWn disorderly before .Mr. Stya dissolved 
n|> We are sure, that the Chairman has the 
i|i;ht to dissolve a disorderly meeting. The 
‘^bestion which we ask and are not com- 
jbt^nt ourselves to answer, is: What 
: and degree of disorder gives the chair- 

:Tihin the power to exercise this right ? 

Prom the reports of the meeting pub¬ 
lished in the papers it is difficult to deter¬ 
mine who was to blame for the disorder. 
It is probable that both Mr. Baikuntha- 
PAldi Sen and Mr. Uirendranath Datta 
: sdert tp blame, though it is not practicable 
iwportion the blame. Not having 
the Reception Committee, we were 
liQ^resedt at the meeting, and were absent 
Calcutta on that date. Mr. Hirendra- 
alth Datta, it seems, got somewhat 
otdttd, which is rather unusual with him. 
'8e used the word “honest” or “honesty”. 
Bpt as two equally honest persons may 
:tl^!^Atlly ^ve opposite aix-ounts of the 
event owing to lapse of memory, 
^'l^lieBtion, faffing to catch certain words, 
I see certain things, it is best to avoid 
I'^l^tkle of such words. 

the Chairman of a meeting the 
: i|l^ to confirm the proceedings of a pre- 
^as meeting before otyections *taken to 
vSmjpOtt of the minutes have been dispos- 
iod qf? We think not. Perhaps he may 
ipVi^Milc inch Ohjeetions as ont of order. 
S8i|;did klr. Baiknnthanath Sen do so ? 

^ What naakes a man a pueea member of 
■ Committee according to the 

*'tE tei i g tn ss cmiatitntion ? 

'T'i^DoghaniudcBt of the' Btoviace 
he 


matically”a member by paying Rs. 25 and, 
signing the Congress “creed”, or does he 
also require to be formally, proposal,, 
seconded and elected ? We arc unable to 
answer. Nor does the Congress constitn-" 
tion help us to answer. Whatever may be 
the theoretically correct answer according 
to the Congress constitutiim or according 
to law, cases of men becoqiihg “auto¬ 
matically” members in previous years 
without “election” have been cited in the, 
papers, without cat^orical contradiction. ' 
Regarding the mating held on the 11th 
September to “depose” Mr. Baikunthanath 
Sen and elect Sir Rabindranath Tagore, 
we have asked ourselves many questions. 
Taking it for granted that Mr. Baikuntha¬ 
nath Sen had forfeited his office of chair- 
man by his conduct at the meeting of 30th 
August,' did he forfeit it “automatically” 
before Mr. C. K. Das moved his resolu¬ 
tion affirming this forfeiture and, to set 
all doubts at rest, also proposing his 
removal ? If so, why was it felt necessary 
to move a resolution to “depose” him»? 
If not, why was the requisition for 
culling the meeting not sent to the 
man who was still formally the chairman, 
before the notice calling the meeting had 
been issued ? Supposing Mr. Sen had 
“automatically” ceased to be chairman, 
had five secretaries ont of nine also ceased 
to be secretaries "automatically’L? If so, 
why ? If aot, why was not the requisition 
sent to them, as we are assured it was 
not ? Even a single Secretary is held in 
practice competent to caHkmeetinf^s to 
transact ordinary non-contentions bnsiness. 
But is a minority of four seSretades com¬ 
petent to call a meeting to transact coo- 
tentious business without consulting or 
in spite of the protest of the majority of ; 
five or any of them ? Is a meeting calkd 
under such circumstances constitutional 
or unconstitutional ? As we are not law¬ 
yers and as we do not at present have 
before ns any authoritative books de^ag 
with tlw rules governing public meeting, 
.we a» usable onwtives to jrive a decistve 





mott-senae polat of view, homrer, it aeeait 
to us that the meeting was nnconstita* 
tional, and all the business transacted 
there was, therefore, null and void. 

Constitution Not a Fetidi. 

We do not say that under %U and 
any circumstances a constitution is to be 
treated ns a- fetish. What is unconstitu¬ 
tional may not be wrong under some cir¬ 
cumstances, though we do not mean 'to 
suggest that the rircumstanccs under 
which the meeting of 11th September was 
called were of that description. Even in 
the affairs of a country constitutions are 
sometimes ended when they cannot be 
mended, and the course of history has 
frequently sanctioned such ending. It has, 
however, to be borne in mind that Crom¬ 
wells do not pretend to act constitution¬ 
ally. Nor have we any Cromwells in our 
midst. Alexanders cut (Tordiaii Knots, but 
they do not pretend that they have un¬ 
tied them in the orthodox fashion. 

Should the chairman and sctretaiies or 
majority of secretaries ot an organization 
refuse to take action in furtherance of the 
objects of the organisation • even after 
being requisitioned, an impasse would 
be the lesult. In such a situation, 
citizens in public meeting assembled, it 
seems to us, would he eompetent to take 
necessary action Such meeting should, 
of course, be held after due notic-e and be 
open to all. 

Such an impasse bad not arisen in Cal¬ 
cutta, as the chairman and the majoiity 
of the secretaries not having been requisi¬ 
tioned could not be said to have refused to 
call a meeting to transact any necessary 
business. 

Election of Sr Rabindranath Tagore 
as Chairman of the Reception 
Committee. 

We are not quite sure whether the elec¬ 
tion of Sir Rabindranath Tagore to the 
office of Chairman of the Reception Com¬ 
mittee of the ensuing session of the Con¬ 
gress has been quite constitutional. But 
whether it is constitutional or not, we 
fully believe that he has accepted the office 
only from a compelling sense of public 
du^ and from the purest ot motives. 
It IS undoubtedly an honour to be 
elected chairman of the Reception Com¬ 
mittee. But It is not of such a character 
as to make a man who has beqp honouNd 


so highly in his otrii epuategr and abroad 
hanker after it. That hsfttts geted froid a 
.compelling sense of duty can Also be pre¬ 
sumed from the fact that the party winch 
has elected him containa among its indN 
prominent and vocal memWp SoAMl 
men wich whose aims and ideals the Rotl 
has little in common and some of wbogl 
have been among his worst detractotl^ 
We do not hke the wav in whicb bw 
acceptance of the office has come to poSI 
or been brought about; it would have oeea 
more to our liking if he had accepted It 
only in the event of Mr. Baikuntnanath 
Sen’s resignation. But at the same tiwA* 
we have no hesitation in saying that the 
aspersions made on him by some Anglo- 
Indian papers should be dismissed with 
scorn. The worst that can be said against 
him IS that he has had incomplete or in¬ 
correct information and has consequent¬ 
ly arrived at a wiong conclusion. In ths 
particular circumstances wlpcli had arisen, 
and for which|Sir Rabindranath was sot 
responsible, he may have thought it 
necessary to accept the office ; but we hove 
not yet been able to perceive ho\V his accep¬ 
tance of office has brought us nearer to A 
solution of any'difficulty. 

The Bengalee has characterised him qg 
a novice in politics It by pohtics is meant 
the alternate cajoling ana bluffing, the 
childish brag nnil the hollow declamation 
to be found in many newspapers, or if 
politics mean unworthy electioneering 
tactics, loyalty-mongenng, journalistic 
quibbhng, party stratagems, and things ‘ 
oi that sort,—if such be the meaning of 
politics, Rabindranath Tagore is not even 
a novice in politics; for be has never 
practised or sought to practise such arts. 
Indeed, it is tio disparagement to him to 
say that he is unfit for political life; as, 
for one thing, he lacks the cipution, the 
astuteness and the suspiciousness which 
characterise successful politicians. A poli¬ 
tical career’is not necessarily ij^noble ; it 
may be and often is hononraole and nstiul. 
But Rabindranath Tagore was meant for 
something higher and finer. - 

The Bengalee has instituted a compari-' 
sop betweeu Mr. Baikunthanath Sea and 
Sir Rabindranath Tagore. It ought flot 
to have been done. We will not do it our¬ 
selves. Respect is due to Mr, Sen for hia 
public services, and we woAld wffliugty 
pay it to him. Weeboold Hke to toy only 
this tiiat RAtfiadrAttAth Tagore's know* 





of-Uitorjr and of tbe priadplea 
Ijhig politics, and his insight into 
JhtUBaa natnre, which lies at the fonnda-, 
poa of all politics, economics and socio- 
wlgy, are at least not inferior to those of 
any politidan in Bengal. And, therefore, 
if it Bhodd fall to hu lot to deliver an 
address as chairman of the Reception 
Committee, it would certainly not suffer 
in comparison with the address of any 
past chairman,—though, we are sure, it 
would not be entirely to the liking of the 
new party or the old, or to Government 
dther. That is the least that we can 
•ay. As for his pohtical services, he has 
not indeed bad much to do with the details 
tS politics; but can anybody who is not a 
bUnd partisan refuse to give him his share 
of the credit for the national awakening 
in Bencal and indirectly in India, brought 
about by his addresses and songs ? and it 
is not a small share. We suppose this ts 

? oKtical service. It should not be forgotten, 
00 , that Sir I^bmdmnath ^'agurc presid¬ 
ed over the I’abna session of the Bengal 
Provincial ^Conference and delivered an ad¬ 
dress which has taken a {lermanent place 
in ^gali literature. Is political service 
rendered only when such addresses deal 
with current topics ? 

Facts cmmected with the Eiectioii of 
Sir Rabindranath Tagore. 

The last sentence ot the letter which 


caemilttee a nan who was kanwn to tbs whole 
Worid, and a Isdj to be thdr preiident who was silo 
known to the wnole world (Cries of vote, vote). 

Mr. B. R. Chskravorty sud that m view of tte 
dieclotine made by Mr. Btfdn Cbimder Pal they eonld 
not enter into any comptonuie with the other sUle. 

The Patrika wrote on the 13th Septem¬ 
ber : 

A miechieroos report hae been cucniated by tone 
unpnncipled men that Sir Kabiudranatb bae accepted 
theX^hairmaoehip of the Keceptioo Committee on tbe 
.nnilerstandim; that Babn Boikontha Nath must re- 
kigu hif poet. This le abwluttly lalse. 

There was a substratum of truth in the 
report, as Sir Rabindranath bad written 
on the 11th September in a private letter 
(since published) to Babu Lalit Mohan 
Das, “1 shall not accept the cbairmanslup 
of the Reception Committee unless Bm- 
kuntha Babu resigns.” He changed bis 
mind aiterwards owing to circumstances 
which, in his opinion, required and jnsti- 
hed such change. Thus, the report was 
neither mischievous, noi had it been cir¬ 
culated by unprincipled men. 

A statement, received from Mr. B. K. ‘ 
Lahiri, appeared in the Indian Daily News 
and some other papers early in the morning 
of the 13th September, which contained the 
tollowing sentences among others 

Sir Rabindranuth Tagore, we are further autboriied 
to state, has accepted the position This is, of course, 
il the venue ot the Longress is not changed by the 
AU-lndia Congress Committee and Mrs. fiesaut be 
the President < t tlit ueM Congress 



Sir Rabindranath Tagore wrote to Babu 
Moti Dal Ghosh, Mr. B. Chakrabarti, 
Babu Uiiendranatb Datta and Mr. C. R. 
Das on September 10,1917, runs as 
follows 

“Pleuse do not use my nmne in any way as a rival 
cudldate standing against the piesent chairman, 
ee at leudine any party acting eountei to tbehna) 
deendoB arrived at by the AU-India Qongress (om- 
mitfee.” 

But at the meeting held on 11th Sep¬ 
tember, his name wat. used in a way in 
which he bad desired it not to be used, as 
tbe following extre^ froip the report 
of the meeting published in the Amtita 
. lUaar Patrika will show 

Mr. Pal Mid, true the atmosphere had changed and 
thM heeanss fhn taw Sir Rabindranath Togonand 
t^htathat the compromise had tailed and they 
gate Mm their word of hononr that the compromiee 
was at aa end because witiiont that satnraiicc from 
then he wouW not tdl them what he wae going to 
do in ease they aiksd Mm to he tbe chairman oTthe 
eoimaittec. If they Mstpont the meetiw 
ttiqrwoMd loae him Md in nabig himthgywoaU 
IM ^ chasK w have as a olMdrwaa of the tweptioo 


Evidently Mr. B. K. Lahin’s statement 
was written on the 13th. But the public 
are aware that the letter containing Sir 
Rabindranath’s, acceptance ut the office 
was written on and dated the 14<th Sep¬ 
tember and appeared in the dailies on 
the 15th. Who then authorised Mr. B. K. 
Lahin to write the above statement on 
tbe 12th and publish it on the 13th ? 

in his letter to the Press, dated tbe 13tb 
September, which was despatched after 
midday on that date, Sir Rabindranath 
wrote; “I have not pven any inrther 
assurance than that contained in the 
above letter,” i.e. the letter written to the 
“new-party” leaders on the 10th September. 
This shows that Mr. Lahiri had no 
authority to send to the Press the state., 
ment that he did. 

Tbe Amrita Batar Patrika wrote on the 
18th September 

tlhat has been Sir RaUadta'a fanlt to provMm 
thtahnMM'the “Bengalee’’7 Vdl, he wnk pmuaded 


lU. a. 
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to bcliete bjr mom, friendi of Baba Sunadm Natb 
that hn a(>ceptaiice of CluHrmantuip ol the BAcptlon 
Committee .was aoliject to the eaoctioa of the All- 
ladia Ccingreei Committee, He said so to a letter to 
the Press, but which he immediately withdrew when 
he learnt that be had been deceired. 

He did not say so in a letter to the 
Press. What he did say was: “It is for 
the All-India Conifress Committee to judKC 
whether the nnnditioas [for the acceptance 
of the office] laid doivn in my letter liare 
lieen fulhlleil.’’ We personally know when, 
where and in whose presence the letter in 
question was dtaiied, copied and siguaLWe 
are, therefore, in a position to suy that it is 
absolntelr faliae to insinuate that anybody 
deceived him. Nor was there any persua¬ 
sion. Ot the three persons, liestdes Sir • 
Kabindranath, who were present on'the 
occasion, only one belongs to the party ot 
Baba Surendraaath, and he happened to be 
present only accidentally ; the other two 
are no more triends of B.iba Surendra- 
nath Banerjea than of Babit Mot\Lal 
Ghosh. They are non-party men. 

The conditions referred to above were 
mentioned in Sir Rabindranath Tagore’s 
letter, dated the 10th September, address¬ 
ed to Messrs. B. Chakrabarti, C. R. Das, 
Moti Lai Ghosh and Hirendranath Datta, 
and are as follows 

“1 am willing to be the Chairman of the Reception 
Committee of the Calcutta Cuueie^s only in the event 
of the »cat being vacant and enbiect to Ihe eanction of 
the All-india Congreev Committee being given to the 
holding of the Cungreae in Calcutta and to Mis. 
Beaaot biiug its Preeideot ” 

The opinion expressed by Sir Rabindra¬ 
nath in his letter to the Press dated 13th 
September that “It is for the All-India 
Congress Committee to^udge whether the 
conditions laid down m my letter have 
been fulfilled,” seems to us correct. When 
there are two Chairmen of the Reception 
Committee elected by two parties or sec¬ 
tions, who is to decide who is the properly 
elected chairman ? Who is to decide 
whether there has been a vacancy, which 
the second person elected is asked to fill 7 
Clearly it is the All-India Congress Com¬ 
mittee, as is evident from Article XVlll of 
the Congress Constitution, which mns as 
follows 

“Article XVHI. 

“(a) It wiU be the duty of the All-IndU CongRii 
Committee to take ench etepa at it may deem 
expedient and practicable to carry on the work 
and propaganda of the CongtcM and it ihaU 
have uie powerto deal with all each matten of gwat 
importaoce or nrgeaey at may require to be ditpoied 
of w the name of and for thepnrpcm of the Coagtom, 


iaa^ditha iamnttm epeaMin fAte eoMU'ta^ 
0 * Miag wiOua /t«, power* or foactwne. (Hie 

ItftllCB ftre OBfle) 

‘^b) The decMoa of the AU-IndIa CoogreM 
Committee *11011, in every case above referred tO| be 
final and binding on thrCoDgiepe and on the Reeep- 
tioD Committee, ae the caM may he, that may be 
aflected by it.” * 

Bfmhmoiam and Aati*B«sanlisai> 

It IS greatly to be regretted that the 
Amritn Bazar Pnirikn has imported intQ 
the party strife in Calcutta some amcmat 
ot otlium tbeologicutn It has lu efiect said 
that in the old ji icty the Brahmo element 
is very strong and therefore that party ie 
against the election of Mrs. Besant, Bahtt 
Sachindra Prasad Ruse has shown in the 
Bengalee by giving the actual numbers and 
names of tiie Brahmos for and against the , 
election of Mrs. Besant among the mem¬ 
bers ot the Reception Committee and the 
secretaries of the old and new parties, 
that the Patrika's allegation is not true, 
that in fqpt there are more Brahmos in her 
favour than are against her. And to wliat 
commuriity does Sir Rabindranath Tagore 
belong ? We do not know the exact 
theological opinions of Mrs. Besant. ‘But 
she once declared and it was published in 
New India that she was carrying on the 
work of Raja Rammohun Ray in many 
directions. And she is an opponent m 
caste and ot cbild-marriage. she is in 
favour of a thorough education being given 
to girls and women. In all these respects 
her views are in agreement with those held 
by Brahmos and opposed to those preach¬ 
ed by the Patrika. How then is she 
necessarily an object of greater dislike to 
the Brahmos than to the conductors erf 
the Patrika 7 We wonld advise the journal 
to be sure of its facts and not to import 
any irrelevant malice into its controver¬ 
sial writings. 

Political Partm in Calcutta. * 

Strietiy speaking. Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore does not belong to any political 

K . It is greatly to be regrett^ that 
mid even temporarily appear to be 
identified with any party. It would bs 
better if he could always remain above 
any party struggle. Leaving him aside, it 
may be said of the two political partin in 
Calcutta that the political and allied sexi- 
vices rendered to the country by the hmA. 
ing men of the “old parly” are on -the 
whole greater than those rendered by the 
leading men of the “new party”, though 
their services edso have b«m oonsiden^. 
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Tjbmlftiilt we have to find with the old party, 
ite thft though they bad a political or- 
gildiatioii at their command, they had 
]^ctically looK ceased to do any work 
ritter of propaganda or of agitation. The 
new party started a Home Rule League in a 
hole and corner fashion, but hare since done 
baldly anything worth Tnentioning, parti- 
htlaily when the activity of the Home 
Buie Leagues in Madras, Bontbay, U. P., 
ate borne in mind. 

For any party the only proper means to 
cbptace any organisation, to hare pre¬ 
dominant influence over the country and 
thus to triumph, is to work vigorously 
and courageously for the country The 
adoption of devices is a poor substitute 
lijvwork. But, unfortunately, before and 
a^ the recent "split”, men telonging to 
both parties have bad recourse to such 
devices; though, of course, every man or 
even every prominent man belonging to 
each party cannot be held responsible for 
any or every stratagem adopted by his 
piuty or some men of his party. 

Rowdyism and the menace of physical 
force have of late also been in evidence. 
We know we ate not yet as rowdy as 
some Westerners are. We are also far 
from the adoption of lynch law. But the 
British or Yankee standard of rowdyism is 
not a thing to work up to. It is sufficient¬ 
ly disgraceful that anybody should shout 
approvingly at any of our meetings, that if 
a certain man had acted in a certain man¬ 


ner in a certain country, "He would have 
been lynched"! No, Sir, be would,not have 
been lynched. But supposing he would 
have been lynched or mobixd by ‘civi¬ 
lised’ savages, arc we, uncivilised and back- 
ward folk, to imitate their example ? We 
think a dignified and calm beanng more 
fitting. The object of public meetings is 
that reason and not brute force should 
prevail. The atmosphere of such meetings 
should be conducive to that end. , 

We deplore the party squabbles and 
recriminations which have rcceutly marked 
public life in Calcutta. But they nave not 
made us utterly pessimistic. Bengal had 
grown somewhat apathetic. Party strife 
•has brought with it at least a semblance 
of political life. Let us hope soon to have 
n true revival. 

Under no circumstances should we lose 
hope. We should despair of no man or 
party. There is always time, it is never 
too late, to say to any man or party: 
"You are able to rise to the height of the 
Ideal.” We do hope we shall all be able 
to work towards the goal in a spirit of co- 
operation and good-will inspitc of our 
differences, as, at the present juncture, it 
is our botinden duty to do. 

And we hope, too, that before these 
stray notes are published a compromise 
will have been effected between the old 
party and the new. 

September 23,1917. 


Man’i Pboossh 

* , "ProgrtM It 

The Law ofiiil^-man it not Man at yet 
Bor thall 1 deem hie object eerved, hie end 
Attained, hie gennine etrength pnt fMrly forth 
While only here and there a etar dupele 
The darkneea, here and there a towering mind 
O'edookt iti proitrate feilowe: when the holt 
li oat at once to the deipair oi night. 

When ail mankiad alike ii perfected, 

Bqaal ia fak^iown powere-thea, not till tken, 
1 aay, hegtat aianh general iafuey.” 


WatT Limcolh um. 

Lincoln, on the battlefield of detiytbnrg, la an 
immortal addrett rioeed with theie wotdi: 

That we here highly rceolve . that the nation 
shall, under God, have a new birth of freedom, and 
that goTernment of the people, by the peopte, and for 
the people, ihnU not periih iirom the earth. 

Lincoln placed tl^ paramount power of the 
GoTernmeot in the hands of the peo^ and forty-six 
oftheibrty'<ightetate conetitntioiM bae rcafihriaed 
thia doetnne by dceknng: “All political power is 
iaherent in the people.” 
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MOVING PICTURES 

A UmVERSITV OF COMMON MANKIND 


Inception op Moving Picture Industry. 

T he moving picture, with its shifting 
scenes, its irresistible attractiveness 
ud impressiveness and compelling 
reliabilitjr, its limitless range of subjects, 
represents the most highly evolved, enter¬ 
taining and educational instrument which 
the latter part of the nineteenth century 
has bequeathed. It is indeed one ot the 
greatrat wonders of this age, though in its 
infancy, but yet its growth has been 
phenomenally amazing. Its total contriliu- 
tion to the progress of civilization has been 
so great in this short period, that there is 
no parallel to it in the history of mankind. 
It has also made more millionain.-s in its 
short life than any other single industry 
yet known. 

Man learned to speak long before he 
learned to read and write. But even before 
he spoke intelligently, he learned through 
his eyes. The visual appeal came first of 
all and it will remain true as long as 
humanity exists. There is no escape from 
this natural law. 

PHOTIKiRAPHlC age. 

G. D. Porta, an Italian philosopher, 
who lived during the latter part of the 
sixteenth century, was the father of photo¬ 
graphy, but J. H. Shullze, a German, was 
the first to obtain photographic copies of 
writing in 1727 ; however, it was left for 
K. W._ Sheele, to further investigate the 
darkening action of sunlight on silver chlo¬ 
ride, but the honor belonged to Thomas 
Wedgwood, an Englishman, to produce the 
first actual photograph in 1802. 

Exfbrimentai. Stage op . 
Moving Picture. 

Then the Napoleonic wars came on and 
they hampered the normal development 
of the new art. It was not until 1833, 
that W. G. Homer began to experiment 
with the Zoetrope or “Wheel of Life”. It 
consisted of a hollow cylinder turning on 
a vertical axis and having its surface 
pierced with a number of slots. Round the 
Inttrior was arranged a series ot pictures 
56Vk-ll 


representing successive stages of such 
objects as a galloping hor.m>, a running 
man, and the like, and when the cylinder 
was rotated an observer looking through 
one of the slots saw the object apparently 
in motion. 

The pictures wen? at first drawn by 
hand as in the case of animated cartoons 
of to-day. But Edward Muybridge further 
developed this idea, and in 1877, obtained 
successive pictures of a running horse, by 
employing a row of cameras, the shutters 
of which were opened and clos^ electricaBy 
by the passage of a horse in front of 
them. 

This most useful art for the welfare of 
mankind was brought to a successful stage, 
but it was, however, left for Dr. E.J< Marey 
of Paris tO render possible the modern 
moving picture,art by the invention of the 
celluloid roll film in 1889. 

What is a Moving Picture ? 

Most probably a great many patrons 
of the moving picture palace might Ik* 
wondering how the marvellously realistic 
efiects of life are obtained. Asa matter ot 
fact, there is no object that actually move's, 
but it is merely “an optical illusion”, or as 
it is usually culled, a iisycliologicnl 
phenomenon, “the persistence of human 
vision.” The fact that the retina of the eye 
has the power oi retaining for the tenlli of 
a second the impression of an image after 
the object wliich has produced it has dis- 
apiieart'd, makes it evident that when an 
image is placed before our eyes ten times 
in a second, the idea of discontinuity is lost 
and the images appear to be in continual 
evidence. 

A film ribbon, made of a*lIuloid, is 
generally one thousand feet in length, and 
an inch in width, with 16,000 pictures, 
each being 1 x % inches, and this series of 
pieftlres represents closely successive phases 
of a moving object or happening of an 
incident. 'I hese pictnres, _ sixteen to a 
second, are exhibited in rapid sequence by 
a motion picture projector on the screen, 
with the assistance of calcium or el ctric 
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light, and owing to the persistence of vision 
ai above explained, they appear t > the 
observer to he in eontinnous motion. 

Its Growth. 

The first photograph of a human face 
in motion was exhibited in a photogra¬ 
pher's window in Sloane Street, London, in 
1889, by William F. Greene, the exp rimen- 
ter. He made his own film, emufsionized 
it and piojected it with the same mecha¬ 
nism he had used in his camera lor making 
the negative. 



Mr Siirliii SitiKh aii<I i. Iiailii Chaplin 

It created n great sensation in London. 
At the same time the French were also 
making extensive exjieriments upon this 
new art, and in 1898, Thomas A. ^ison 
in America, brought out his kiiictoscope. 

The industry did not make any material 
proeress until George Eastman m America 
ana Dr. E. J. Marey ol Paris, perfected the 
film. Then Messra. Lumiere, in Lyons, 
France, made their machine for projection 
on the screen. Simultaneously, Dr. Marey 


and Ocmen^ of Pans began their experi¬ 
ments, making a great improvement in 
the mechanism of both the camera and the 
projector. 

.At first the industry was followed by 
the ordinary traveling showmen, who took 
it up as a mere curiosity. Then the 
pictures were mediocre in quality and 
ridiculous in taste. They were very lar»lT 
devoted to the comedy of the "slap-stmk’’ 
type, and were very unsteady. The noverty 
of the movement to the public was so 
great, that the quality of the subjects was 
altogether overlooked. After this, pictures 
of scenery, sea-side views, fire brigade 
drills and the like, appeared on the plat¬ 
form of this art. 

The length ot the film then was from 
twenty to fifty feet, but after the discovery 
of a method of joining, which made it possi¬ 
ble to increase the length of the nagative 
film to two hundred, three faund^ or 
four hundred fret, and the positive to the 
present day standard reel length of one 
thousand feet. 

The potential possibilities of the industry 
in the amusement and educational field 
were not really discovered until 189G, ns 
previous to this time it was followed by 
individuals here and there, in a liaphazaid 
fashion. Any subject made by them was 
exhibited. Most of the early subjects were 
made by the French, Pathe Freres, and 
they were exported to England and 
America. Ninetyfive per cent of them 
proved to be entirely too broad for the 
mure particular taste of those countries. 
It IS more so in the case of India to-day. 

Gradually the stock companies were 
formed to carry out the w'ork on a larger 
scale, and they began to act complete plays 
under the direction of expert stage 
managers. The scenarios were fteqmenfly 
based in the earlier stages of the industry, 
upon the train robberies, hold-ups, burgla- 
riis, shootings, elopements, and domestic 
infeiiciiics. 1 hen pictures of familiar plays 
and stories and carefully staged dramas, 
such as “Macbeth", “Richard the Third", 
“Life of Washington”, “Oliver* Twist", 
“Life of Jesus" and the like, were produced. 
Now there are very elaborately and artis¬ 
tically staged spectacles, like “A Daughter 
of the Gods", “Civilization", “Joan of Arc", 
and “Intolerance", each costing not less 
than Rs. 15,00,000. 

A decidedly forward step has been taken 
inprodttdng current events or "newspapers 
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in moving picture", and magazuicb, or 
“making people think". Ifacy have a 
tremendous social force, with power to 
iorm and direct the public taste, the public 
mind, and public morals. 

To keep pace with the production ot 
plays and dramas, the mechanism of the 
camera and the projector has been very 
much improved and standardized. The 
old calcium light has been placed by the 
arc light, the victrola and piano music by 
the expensive organ and orchestra, and 
the store show by the up>to>date theatre. 

A great many efforts have been made 
to Bubstitute color moving pictures for 
the present black and white, but no success- 
hil process has been yet found. Mr. Edison 
brought out his "kinctophone”, and 
Messrs, Gaumont the “Chroaophone", to 
make a harmonious combination with 
moving pictuns, so as to produces normal 
talking effect, but unfortunately, both 
instruments failed to produce the desired 
result. There is, however, every likelihood 
of such a combination, and also ot the 
colored moving pictures in the timetocome. 


and they will make the art more charming 
and effective. 

Moving Picrimbs in thu 
Amusbhbnt WuKU). 

Prom time immemorial the siiokcii 
drama has been one ot the most important 
agencies of amusement of makind. But 
pieliminary requisite of its patrons has al¬ 
ways been a certain amount ot knowledip; 
and intelligence, which unfortunately the 
masses do not pos!>ess, and so this serious 
obstacle, coupled with the extraordinarily 
heavy demands upon the purse, has been 
the main reason for its narrow and selec¬ 
tive patronage. 

This state of affairs has Iteen prevailing 
until a little over two decades ago, when 
a new agency, “moving pictures”, was 
discovered, which, breaking the chain of 
too rigid demands ot knowledge, as well 
as costliness, made a most popular appeal, 
not only to the tew privileged ones, but to 
all classes Now the great dramas and 
plays have become the common property 
of all mankind. It has, beyond comprehen- 
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&ion, rcvoliitioiiucd the amusement wor](L 
and is Rriuluall.v invading the so-called 
legitimate lls .lire Alrtady a great many 
play thiatiis in liuiope ami America 
have liiin tmiitd into moving jiicture 
palaii*-, and also a viiy large number ot 
the lust Kgular.stage actois and actress¬ 
es, hki Sii Ileibert Tree, Madame Sara 
Ihinh.Milt, Llsjc Ferguson, and so on, 
luiM inteud the fold oi the moving picture 
stage. 



Helen Mnne () 4 f>ornc. Four half ^ears 
old photo placet 

The moving pieture drama has a very 
wide .ind natural range ot settings, as one 
scene of the play raav Ik* taken in the 
Arctic /.ones, another maj be in the Sahara 
desert, and still another' may be in mid¬ 
ocean ; and the pati on sitting in a com- 
iortable chair, views the whole play in its 
realistic atmosphere ; while to accompli^ 
the same on the limited stage ot regular 
play is altogether impossible. 

It is many many times cheaper than 
the icgnhir play, because the actors are 
employed only once in its making, and 
that IS done under the most favourable 
conditions, and once a jilaj is completed, 
can be exhibited at as manv places as 
desired. 

It has created the shortest cut to amuse¬ 


ment. Itdofs not make a double draft 
upon the patron, he has not to Wie both 
the ear as well as the eye, he is not {Mizzl¬ 
ed with hard words or constructitMi.^ His 
imaipnation, it sluggish, is stimi^tcd, 
and it artive, is whipped. The popularity 
of graphic presentation has always been 
universal. Man’s interest in the image 
artificially presented, whether rudely or 
artistically, has always been a very im- 
poftant factor in civilisation, and to that 
interest has been added the charm and 
fascination of motion. 

The moving picture to-day presents 
quite vividly and effectively the great 
master-pieces in a marvelously realistic 
and impressive manner, and this is within 
the domain of every man or woman to see, 
to appreciate, and to be inspired, ladc-cd 
it has become and is becoming more-and 
more a formidable tool of amusement of 
common mankind. 

MoVINI, PlCl I KKS IN THU 

Educational Field. 

ifisual education has been the most 
important factor in human society, and it 
IS more so in a community of people where 
illiteracy predominates and a common 
language is absent, such as in the case of 
our country. The first lesson that we learn 
after appearing on this earth is through 
the eyes, and whatever the impression 
which is made upon the highly sensitised 
and delicate mental faculties through the 
eye lenses, it is non-erasable and everlast¬ 
ing. No written or spoken sentence can 
reach the mind as swiftly and concentrated- 
ly as the thing seen. 

Music comes next in the suddenness of 
appeal, but it solely appeals to the emo¬ 
tions, while the seemg of objects appeals to 
the mental faculties. 

If such has liren the case in the past 
histoiy of mankind, what wonder that, 
when modem science set the pictures 
moving, their attraction and >efiectivene88 
have become irresistible. Peculiarly 
irresistible it is to those unused to reading 

“"able to read and write at aU, and 
blessedly this art presents the qnickest and 
easiest short-cut to the increase of sound 
knowledge, to such people and to idl. 

Before the “movies”, the clever Bengali, 
the stalwart Punjabi, the sturdy Gurkha, 
the indoraitable-willed Marhatta, tiie 
proud Rajput, the fearless Pathan, the 
enterprising Parsec and the shrewd 
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Cornir i>l frupritj Koom, 


Madrasi, may sit elbow to elbow mid 
vibrato (jnitc syninathctically, lor here is 
the only nnivcisal lint’ua Irnnca, that has 
bep yet invented by the genius of a human 
being, a lingua franca of moving images 
that is understood by all, regardless of 
illiteracy or dialect, and knows not the 
artificial boundaries of land or the conti¬ 
nents widely separated by oceans. 

Let us hear the testimonjr of Thomas 
A. Edison, one of the greatest inventors of 
this age and a pioneer the moving 
picture industiyr 

“Moving picturei bring to every one an aliaototely 
dear Mea of foreign peoj^ea through their customa, 
throogh icenei of the world, and through the 
iodustrie* and purinitv of nan. They hare a 
fKmendoua educational efiket. Thia le true even of 
the Seemingly purely amunment moving picturev 
Uttle crofi-iectione of life are etaged, acted and 
Mown better than ore the cheap shows given at 
coa^erably higjKr prices The motion picture u 
an important factor in the world’s int^ectnal 
development. It will have a great nplifting effect 
on the morality of mankind It wilt wipe out van 
ow prejadieca which arc often ignorance. It will 
creatcjafeelmg ofaympathy and cmireto nplift the 
down-trodden peoplea of the earth It will give new 


idealeto be followed I'or these reasons I betiefc 
that moving pictuies iiresent the light ine.inainthe 
hands of bioad-mmded, intellectual and inioroMd 
woikeis for the woiMh good, fni the inniirent 
amusement, efficient iiiatruclion and moral advance 
of the gieat maasei of the people " 

There is nothing impossible for the 
moving picture camera to illustrate, right 
from the elementary subjects of the 

primary school, to that of the ndvancecl 

courses of the university. There is already 
on the market a large number of educa¬ 
tional films, and subjects like the follow¬ 
ing, and many more, are now available : 
Agneniture Geography Mythology 
Applied Sciences Geology 

Are-bitrctnre Physics 

Army and Navy History 

Aviation Sanitation 

Industries Scenery 

Chemistry Scientific management 

Classics I.iteratnre Sports 

Surgery 

Fine Arts Mechanics 

Fisheries Mining Transportstion 

Forestry Music Travef ‘ 

Very elaborate catalogues of cduca- 
Uonal films have been preparcil by Edison, 
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i’aramount. Educational Film Corporation 
of America, New York, IT. S. A., Gaumont, 
Eclair Film Co., Paris, and Charles Urban, 
London. 



l.un Weber, Petr ol Women Dtrectori. 


To fill this need a great matnr schools have 
come into existence for tra partktthir 
purpose, and many nnivetsitks hare added 
photo>play subjects to their curricuhim. 
The University of Rochester gives a Kgpdar 
course for four years in the art and scMtice 
of moving pictures. 

Practically all the governments of 
Europe and America are using moving 
pictures to di£fuse knowledge among the 
people, especially on such subjects as agri¬ 
culture, sanitation, hygiene, commerce, 
industiy and the like. A great many 
governments have their own moving pic¬ 
ture staff and take the pictures themselves. 

Owing to the most direct and efifective 
appeal of “movies”, they are used to pro¬ 
mote civic reforms, to elect candidates to 
office, to persuade the [leople “back to the 
farm”, to locate criminals, stolen articles 
and abducted girls, toi* city planning, the 
preservation of historical records, for 
preparedness, getting recruits, advertising 
golds, teaching the various industries, and 
countless other usages. 

It has also invaded the pulpit, and a 
great deal ol modem leligion is taught 
through the use of moving pictures. Re¬ 
cently there has been formed a Bible Film 
Company in New Mexico, United States 
of America, with a capitalization of 
Ks. 30,00,000, to produce solely religions 
jiictures. 

We must not forget that the moving 
picture art is only of very Recent develop¬ 
ment, and Its possibilities' in the education¬ 
al field arc almost unlimited, and its use 
in the future will be ever increasing. 


Must ol the schools and colleges in 
Europe and America are making quite 
extensive use of moving pictures to impart 
knowledge through vision, the “King of 
Senses”. In the United States ol America 
they have been employed more extensively 
by the boards of eaucation and universities 
than in Europe. In Geimnny, the Univsr- 
Mty of Berlin, Heidelburg ; University of 
Vienna, medical colleges in Austria- 
Hutmary ; the Uniyersily of Paris, Lyons 
in France; and King’s CoHcm, London 
University, Cambridge, Oxford, Birming¬ 
ham, Liceds, Manchesfer, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow and Aberdeen, in the United 
Kingdom, are the centers for moving 
pictures. 

Ihearfls developed to such an extent 
that then has arisen a great necessity for 
the acquisition of systematic knowlrage. 


United States of America and 
Moving Pictures. 

During the early part of 1892, the first 
pictures that were shown in America were 
French. They were not quite suitable for 
the taste and ideals of Yankees, but they 
merely apjjicaled to them as some wonder¬ 
land curiosity. But Americans seeing 
the remarkable opportunity for themselves 
in this new art, lost no time in engaging 
in the manufacture of motion pictures. As 
they arc a very shrewd and' enterprising 
people, they would under no circumstances, 
Wve permitted the French to exploit their 
virgin and magnificent field. The bera- 
ing, however, was small, but from 
has sprung up the fifth largest industry 
in the country. About 2,75,UOO persons 
arc employed in the industry, and n 
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stupendous sum oi Ks 1,50,00,00,000 is 
invested m the business of raanutactuie 
and exhibition 

in 1916, the Amentcin manutacturers 
turned out about 10,000 reels on 4110 
different subjects, and from each of these 
negative reels of 1(M)0 feet in length, thirty- 
five positive topics on an average were 
made, thus the original and the copies 
made 36,000,000,000 fett of 61m, about 
66,270 mil s in length, enough to go 
around the globe about three times 1 hat 
was only one vein’s production 

The cost of producing an onlitiary kind 
of negative in America is generally Rs 6 a 
loot, and this will make the cost of all 
negative production Rs. 12,000,000,000, 
The 35,000,000,000 feet of copies cost 
about 2 annas per foot and makes a sum 
total of Rs. 4,370,500,000. Both amounts 
of the negative, as well as the positive will 
make a sum of Ks. 16,370,600,000. In 
this calculation no consideration has been 

g iven to the so-called “Specials", and these 
ave been quite a few last year. 


One IS really staggered by looking at 
the above bgures, but the profits art also 
correspondingly very larg(, as we observe 
in till following In the Uniteil States of 
America there are about 15,0{K) motion 
pictuic the itres, to which about ont-tenth 
OI 10,000,000, persons go daily In the 
Urge cities the pioportion is mueli higher, 
for instanec, in Cleveland, Ohio, about 
one-seventh , in New Yoik, one-sixth , and 
in Uarttord, Connecticut, one-hfth I ^ 
admission ranges from two-half annas 
to 4 rupees 1 he box receipts (or the last 
yeai .ipproximately amounted to Rs. 
1,000,000,000,000. Thus the gi OSS profits 
of the entire industry in 1916, were Rs 
83,(>2,50,000. 

The best known actors anl actresses 
and famous wnters are employed at 
fabulous salaries 

There are about two hundred producing 
companies in Amenca, but the following 
are the largest producing and distnbuting 
concerns 
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MoMNt. I’lCTi Kis i\ Tni Basi 
Chin I IS.aw al tiling Ml \ fist from liu 
long shimlKt anti is t.itkiing t|iiitt 
Tigorouslv tilt most impnitint ni obit ins 
of lift At tl c present jmtt of dettlupintnt, 
it will not Ik vert long lx fort she will 
become one of the foremost n.itions. She 
has learnt the elemtnlarv lessons in the on- 
WHid march, and now her watchword is 
“persistent effort” Among othti agencies 
she IS tmploving incieasinglv. moting 
pictures, one of the most effective and 
twentieth-century instruments But how¬ 
ever, the moving pictuie theatres are 
largely tonhned to the treaty ports Bath 
Mow lasts two hours, and the admission 
ranged from two-half annas to one 
rupee and 14 annas All the films shown 
are second-hand and foreign 


In the tailv history ot moving picture 
show® in lapan, all the films displayed 
were loreign But the Japanese, true to 
thtir ptogressive sjiiiil, were not quite 
contented with siith films as wetc thrown 
upon their market Most of them were 
nieaningless and others wire of objcction- 
ibk tone R< ili/ing that no progress can 
Ik m kU with suth films solely pn pared 
for i difieienl kiml of spectcitors, they 
tlieinsilves 1,lunched upon tiie manufacture 
ot loc il films w th d imestie taste and en- 
\iionmcnt To day several comptinies are 
engaged in the industry, and almost the 
whole jirogtam of films is “Jap made” 
Very little use is made of the foreign films 
now a-days, and they ate especially come¬ 
dies and special events 

The shows are very popular m Japan, 
and there are to-day about one hnndred 
and fifty theatre* m all, but they are in¬ 
creasing quite fast From six to eight r«ta 
are shown at one performance, lasting 
about two hours The admission is fl*ooi 
2 -^ annas to one rupee and a half. 
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ImiK A.KD Moyinc. Pictures. 

To^ay in entire India there arc not as 
many moving picture theatres* as in the 
City of Washington, the Capital of the 
United States of America, with a popula¬ 
tion of only ii little over 2,00,000. This 
statonent may be a surprise to many, 
but it is a bare fact. It is rather difficult 
to assign the speciSc reasons for this 
meagre display, but among others *thc 
following may be mentioned : 

Lack of positive knowledge, sclf-conR- 
dence, initiative, adventurous spirit, and 
predominating illiteracy form very serious 
obstacles in the pursuit and furtherance of 
any commercial or industrial organization. 
'Modem industrialism emphatically de¬ 
mands a verv comprehensively positive 
and specialized knowledge for the achieve¬ 
ment of success, and this unfortunately 
our B. A.s and M. A s do not p issess, 
and the illiterate masses, owing to their 
limited knowledge and experiena*, can¬ 
not gauge the possibilities nl an 
industrial enterprise from the national, 
as well as internatioal view-point. Most 
of the organizations so far have been 
launched by individuals on a very 
limited scale, and they deserve the highest 
praise and sympathy, but alas, this mode 
of organization is too ancient to make any 
headway in modern commercialism. In 
certain lines it may have sonic justification 
to exist, but the twentieth century organi¬ 
zation is the corporate form whereby the 
savings and co-operation of an almost un¬ 
limited number of persons are facilitated. 
It would have been totally inuio.ssil)le to 
organize the Tata Steel Limited or the big 
cotton mills of Bombay on the individual 
basis. 

For the establishment of a moving pic¬ 
ture theatre, electric light is very essential, 
and unfortunately, this is not found except 
atafew large rities, and here some theatres 
are in operation. In some cases calcium 
light has been employed, but this sort of 
fllnmination is most unsatislactory for the 
commercial success of the moving picture 
show. 

Almost all the films that are exhibited 
to-day in India are "foreign and second¬ 
hand, fun of blemishes and streaks. They 
are very iojurious to the eves, and detn- 
meatal to the mental faculties. They are ex¬ 
pressly made for western spectators, whose 
taste and morals are quite different from 
57%--12 


those of ours, llaving been used in the west, 
they cease to lx* of any value, .and are 
dumped upon our market at a considerably 
higher price than they fetch at home even 
when normal. There is no choice on our 
part but to awept them at the dem luded 
price, otherwise the theatre has to be 
closed. There is not any real taste and 
interest in the photo dranins, because they 
are unitelhgibic and meaningless to our 
people, and for this reason comedy and 
tragedy films, or something sensational or 
exciting, is generally shown. The people 
go to the shows, not because it seems as a 
physical relaxation, or mental food, or of 
vital interest, but merely as a novelty or 
curiosity. This sort of continuous and 
imperfect entertainment is very harmful to 
all the patrons. 

Our ideals, customs, ethics and morals 
are so largely diftcrenf from those of the 
Occidentals, th it if our photoplays, made 
in India solely tor our own people, are to 
be sliown all the time to the western 
spectators, they will he bored to death. 
The attendance will rapidly f.dl off, the 
interest and attraction will be wholly 
clistr.ictcd, and the enthusiasm and inspi¬ 
ration will altogutlicr lade away, and 
• then the patrons will be only the curio and 
thrill seekers. 

In order to in.ikc this most effective and 
blessed instrument serve a very int>ortant 
mission in our country, where unfortu¬ 
nately, almost inconceivable illiteracy pre- 
dominali's, diversified dialects abound, and 
heterogeneous institutions prevail, it is 
necessary to establish maiiufactnring plants 
where our great ejiics, classics, dramas, 
melo dramas, comedies, stories, romances, 
fables, historic, biographic and current 
events films and the like, c iii be picturized 
with our own actors and .actresses, settings 
and atmosphere, and with our local genius. 
Then this new art, with its universal tongue 
that knows not the bounds of territorial 
limits, castes or creeds and literacy or 
illiteracy, will become a common agency of 
all the people for genuine amusement, and 
a common diffuser of sound knowledge. 

Then, and then indeed this wonderful 
instrument will serve not only as a relaxa¬ 
tion for physical faculties, or food for 
mental faculties of the patrons, but it will 
mould their characters, shape their morals, 
stimulate their actions, and set their minds 
thinking about the vital problems of life. 

SUCHET SlNOH. 
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COMMENT AND CRlTiClSM 


Indian* in FU> uid the Only of Indians- 

Id llu September tiiue of the Modern Kerkw Mr. 
Andrews lmi contribnted a very aaggestire article 
ua ‘India and Fiji.’ Thai it i« very thouehtful oa 
Well wilt he clear to oil those who, in the midst of the 
present political coafasion, retain enough interest in 
problems ooimectcd with the oltimate well-being of 
India. It c.innol be denied that the events that are 
happening immediately belore our eyes are of a very 
cngruasiDg nature. But, os Mr. Andrews rightly 
suggests, thr nitnation in Fiji, if negleetd, and the 
events there, if allowed to drift will, perhaps, involve 
India in a great national calamity and strike a knock¬ 
down blow to some of the most cherished ideals of 
the Indmn people in this country. As Fiji realty is 
‘a great flowing advertisement saying in big letters 
to all who travel to and fro neross the Pacific—This 
is ludiii,' it should be easy to iK-ri-civc that the future 
of the Immigration prolilem in India is very closeiy 
dependent upon the state of things in this island in 
the Pacific, it ,is already weli known tii.it a very 
nnjust and liarmiul bar has lieeii placed in the way 
of all Indian settlers in the Far West. What is not 
equally well-known is that, fo some extent at 
least, the liasis of this unnatural prohibition is the 
ignorance and condnet of a section of the Indian 
settlers theiuselves. No doubt, there is ample evidence 
to show tii.it the average European over there hate* 
thr Indi.tn because of the rociai prejudice imtiilied 
from tile reiy atmosphere on wliieh he lircathes 
We shonid not, however, shut our eves to the fact 
that the Indian laiiourer in Fiji nr elsewhere does 
not always exhiint hiinsell under very lorealile 
I iieumst.iiices. This explains to some extent the 
hesitation and balf-heartcilncss with wliieh even 
liberal minded^ foreigners sometimes come forward 
to blip us. If in Fiji, even after the emanciuiition of 
the Indiatui, they are allowed to exhibit tlisniselves 
and niisrepreseut ns ns heictofore, the fault will he 
mainly ours. Those who never have been to India 
and see ns only through our present representatives 
in Fiji cannot but torm a very low opinion of 
Indians ns n nation. .And this opinion, in its turn, 
will iiillucnee the Western coniitiies when they 
fashion tlie policy that regulates and will regulate 
in fiituie the admission of Indians into foreign 
lamia The qncstioii of the uplift oi Indisns 
in Fiji is important from a huuianitatiaii point 
of vievr hut is also ut great national import. 
The degeneration or the perpetudtiim of the 
present state of' Indians in Ihji, will certainly 
mean the degradation of the Indian nation in tlie 
eyes of the whole world. 

The history of the emancipation and rise of the 
Negro race in America during what has been called 
the 'Recoaitraetion period’ tnggests to onr mind 
an analtqry of the pieient affaire in Fiji. Preeident 
Uncoln's proclamation of emancipation set the Negro 
free but the prqndice against him did not die out 
soon. During the period that followed this great 
event the Negroee fbnnd themselvee face to face 
with a very peenliar and intricate problem, The 
emaneipatioa threw them out of slavery and work 


all at once. Poverty and prejudice stared them in the 
face everywhere that they went. The iqjnstife and 
hatred of their former matter* who coniidered' them¬ 
selves robbed of what they bad been necnitomed to 
regard as their property, dogged tbdr heela Their 
own ignorance and ilUtecacy formed a drawback 
even more harmful and bumUiating. But the wisdom 
of their leaders and their own effort* saued'them 
after half a centurv of the keenest national straggle 
against these dark forces, As a retnlt we tee to-day 
the coloured man taking his place side by side with 
the White man in America. But the trials and hard¬ 
ships through which they had to past can be ad¬ 
equately realised only by those who have studied the 
history of their rise. It is certain that the least 
shortsightedness on the part of their lenders, the 
slightest disinelination to sacrifi.ee self-interest in the 
interests of the nation, the leiist desire to spare ex¬ 
pense in educating the emancipated slaves and their 
children, wnnlil have meant for the whole nation a 
form of slavery worse than liefore—or perhaps a 
complete cffaceincnt of the nation from the surface of 
the earth. The neglect of the Indian in Fiji capnot 
possibly result in n disaster of the like magnitnde, 
tjecauie all our national interests are not vested in 
Fiji. Bat this ilccreas: will undoubtedly mean a 
gradual decrease iu number and importance ol the 
Indians in Fiji, the strengthening of the prejudice 
against the settlement of Indians in Crown Colonies 
and elsewhere, and finally the confiscation of any 
immigration rights that we have acquired. 

The problem being of such a grave importance the 
question naturallv arises. What can wc do to avert 
this national calamity ? 

Mr. Andrews seems to suggest an excessive de¬ 
pendence on the Government of the Island. Bat it it 
very doubtful if a Government with practicaUy none 
to represent Indian interests will ever tackle tbs pro¬ 
blem in a manner ealculntril to benefit the Indian 
section of its population. Nor can we expect the 
Guvcinment of India to do much unless it is armed 
with A power to IrgiJiate in resfiect to what baa been 
called ‘reciproral' immigration—that it, we shonid not 
nll.iw in this country the iiumigratioR of a people 
who do not extend the same privilege to our conntry- 
iiien. The real remedy now as ever mnst be in the 
hands of the people themselves. No time shonid be 
lost iu spreading broadcast the seeds of edneation 
amongst the Indians in Fiji, The m issionaries of 
organised missions sue i as the Brahmo Samaj, or the 
Arya Samaj or the Ramakriphna Home*, shonid not 
only visit the Island Indians and teach them bow to 
live better but even make effort* to settle down 
amongst them. Bnormous sacrifices have to be wade 
before a people, more than a century behind the 
world, can be made to march with it. The' great 
difficulty here in India is a lack of orgaidced Sort. 
Many people individanlly may be prepared to Belp ia 
this noble cause bat the difficoKyn aboat'a manor 
Dien who can coou: forward at this jaocttfle to de¬ 
mand their help. As these lines are beiiw written enr 
mind of its own accord rnas to look up |a Mr. 
Gandhi. Conld not be who has snSbred so mnch, 
done so much and felt so much for lodis, oqranise a 
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minion to help tbon who arc a part of ournlTcii ? 
He bu alceadjr inrited jronng men lor a noble work , 
let him bry and lee if lome can be .found to perform 
thia ardnoua talk under bii guidance and in the light 
of hie vaat experieuce of queationa of tfaia nature. 
The illiterate Fijiana cannot be expected to do much 
for themaelKa, unlen we, who know better, who are 
taught better and who pechapa feel better, go and 
rouae them to tbe.coniirionaneat of their needa. 

The aeeond atep that can be auggeated ia the 
bringing together of the F^i Indiana for purpoaea of 
deliixration on pointa of iotereat and importance to 
them locally. A conference of the people alwpya 
rcveah defecta m the aocial organiaalion, atimulatca 
orgaoia^ work, and auggeata atepa and remediea of 
local tronbiea about wbiM the world at large koowa 
nothing. What Fiji lackaia initiative, anditahould 


be iicognised that we ahould atait the noik that 
might place the Fijiana to stand on their own len 
and continue their onward match afoadily. 

Thirdly the Government of India caa^ moved tp 
do at least aomething in the matter. Jmn a atrong 
expicasion of a desire on its part to promote the weu- 
fiiie of Fiji Indiana might engage the attemao of tlw 
Fiji Government towaids the need of wneatmg 
Indian children providing sanitary hoQie aedomiaoda- 
tion lor Indian settlers and looking after their later- 
ist at least with a favourable eve. 

But any great reliance on a source othettbaii 
onischea la not advisable or profilable. We nhght 
to lie prepared to help those wdio are a part of onf- 
seltiN With Ueit fntnre is outs closely bonad, dn 
thill wellare depends oars. 

'tlnba.' 
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In the Name of Reiigiea. 

Man, on some one has said, is “incurably religi¬ 
ous " Except for the uneoftened pagans of Ne w k ork 
Ciiv. there arc probably no human lieinga in the 
woild who do not have some leligious sense _ In 
New Mexico there has been, since the oldest Mexican 
can remember, a strange sect known ns the Fcni- 
tentea. They aconrge themselves at their secret 
meetings, and any one who tries to look in on one of 
their services is likely to get a bullet throngh 
his forehead. The pictuie lielow is somewliat 


dim, OS the pbuiogiapbor who took it from h^iad 
a bnsli had an aiisnrd idea that^ be woald Hw to 
continue living. 

Being icligions in India is no simple matter of 
sitting 'n the back -pew and noticing that Mrs. 
Smith’s new gown isn't new at all, hut lUst her old 
one made over. To lie truly leligiuus ovet tliere, one 
must occasionally dance on a bed ol but coals orJie 
on a couple of sharp knives And to be very truly 
gious it IS proper once in a lifetime to do a high dive 
off one of the temples, as shown in the illustratioo.' 
Isn't it wonderful, where we get all these pictures ? 
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godii It II tonr inchei m diameteir, and wak tned 
in the (.onitruction of the huge temple It would 
lie mterebtmg to trace throii;;h binorV the ettnou 
(.(innection iMtaeen reli)!ion and bair some religiom 




decree that hair be shaved o 0 
aiime relifk 11)111 are strong for 
biards But all of them seem 
to have some hair laws Cven 
lilt bailiir ous ones 

Kefori making fun of the 
gintlcman with the hardware 
gown, let us remind yon that 
he IS a very eminent person 
age ID bis own eonntry in 
Siberia—a shaman, as a matter 
of fact, with rare ability in the 
bamshment of etil spinte and 
the cure of everything from pip 
tohunsemaid'i knee This iiia|a- 
sine aims to be helpful Thnre 
fore wc psM on the shaman’s 
prescription for whatever ails 
you, which IS. “Dress yourself 
up like this and dance eonti 
nuonsty in a cude for one hour 
and twenty minutes’* 

—Srery Wttk 


The biggest advertiser of rdigion in Iowa is 
John WesMy Pulton, whose farm is covered in every 
available spot with scriptural warnings Even twe 
Pulton Sivver bears the warning “Heaven or Hell 
Awaits Yon,” while the Pulton checkbook is insenl> 
cd, “Jesus watches you “ 

The neat time yon happen to be in the Higashi 
Hong wamt Temple in Japan yon’II be interested in 
seeing thw rope It was made from the hair 
of thousands of lapanese girls oflend to tht 


All Fruieeb Proud of Hiik 

Not many years ago Augwte Sodin wu 
for the third tuns ny the Beans Arts, a' 
artists who thought they knew eai^y bow i 
^oisld look When be tried to eahilm tia 
the Salon he was reboiled again 

“■nie work 1 sent in,‘The Man with the Crooked 
Nose’ was not conceived after, the taste of my 
jadgbi, ’ be etid “1 reproKnted bim m 1 taw buDg 
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nbile the; thiok it ia legitimate to tamper with 
oatarc and beiMtify hei " 

While the popnlar acnlptora of the da; aeemed to 
leel that ever; aculptured figure aboald have pleating 
featuren, weH roaodcd limbi, if not a Greek note at 
leut a Koman note, Kodin kit that nature wai the 
onl; thing worth cop;ing. When pnpilacame to him. 
he conld «nl; aa;, "Stud; nature." He admired 
modela who had la^e feet unmaimed b; tight iboci, 
"becanie onl; large feet are natural and propor¬ 
tionate." For tbeie heretiea be wat denooncea at 
indecdat and a madman. 

Before he received an; apprtciation from art 
critka, thm ecitotor of whom all France it proud 
anficred nearl; fift; ;earf of eitrenic; povert;. Bit 
parenta were peoaanta, and for long perioda he 
would have to give up hit aculpture to work at a 
mere artiuil, for the take of getting bread for bit 
eortbl; bod;. 



Rodin labored! lift; ;tara to prove that leutp- 
tore it not neceaiaril; prett; and pleaiing. Now 
Meatrovic hat aculptuied tbit portrait ot Kodin. 
Seemi like the workiaga o( Nemcaia, but Kodin thiaka 
the atatue it great art and a good liktacta. 


Kodin't firat wife died about a ;etr ago, an old, 
old woman whom lie married in hit artiaao dava 
She never advanced a atep along the road that her 
huaband took, and when great rnlera and great 
artiati and great writera came to hit aludio to pa; 
their reapwta, bit little old wife wat alwa;t there 
knitting, in a little cap and ahawl. All we know of 
her it that ahe kept hit houte for him and wat gkd 
that the; bad plent; of mone; for their old igtc- 
Strange to aav, according to a notice that apixar- 
ed in the Farit /ouroali, Kodin—a patriateb of lev- 
ent;-tix with a patriarchal white beud-nnarritd a 
girl named Rote Beurre on Jannar; 30,1917. Three 
weekt later ahe died, and the onl; people who can ex¬ 
plain tbit wedding are the two necetaar; witneiaca. 

—AVer; Week. 

‘'Detth Through Bad Citneiuhqi." 

"Biator; thnwa na that, nith icarrel; an txcep- 
tion, cvei; great nation, alter climbing laborioutl; 
to the Koith of ill po«er, haa then appareoCt; be¬ 
come exhaued b; the effort, and haa actticd down in 
a itate of repoic, relapiing into idleneat, and into in- 
difierence to the fact that other natioai were puaning 
np to deitro; it, whether b; force of arme, or by the 
more peaceful but equally fatal method of commer¬ 
cial itrangolation. in ever; cnee the want of tome 
of that energetic patriotiim, which made the country, 
haa can’ied ita ruin. In every caae the verdict of 
Hiatory haa been "Oaan TwaouGa Bad CiTizBiiaiiir.” 

—Lkattaaa{-Gtaer*l Sir Kobert Bideo-Powett. 
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NOTES 


ConditioiU of SeJf-niie< 

We have penistently hbiI eank-itly 
inaiiitetncd that we ought to have self- 
lule, Rome Rttfe, or national antononiy 
/K/iv, ^ougl^aociaUy, motally, edneation- 
iilly, WODotDicallj nod physicaliy we are 
in)t allBt we ought . to jw. * We have 
udvucaM aelf-rufe even in otir preaeot un¬ 
satisfactory condition, lieeause sell-rule 
IS a primary iiunmn right, is natural ami 
Ixicause then'is no other aieatis ol national 
iulvaneenient. But tor obtaining Home 
Ktile we must make the most strenuous 
enrieavour. We must be pn'pared to make 
the utmost sacrifices for it. And in order 
that we may be able to do so, we must not 
lor a moment forget that we must have 
character. 

Should our national character not lie 
what it ought to be, even inde|)endenev 
would not be ol any use to us. For power 
wonhl Ik grasped by designing, sclf-see'king 
persons, and the body ])olitie would suiter 
m consequence. An independent country 
ruled by an autocrat or by a close oligar¬ 
chy or bnrenncracy, is not really aself- 
rnling country. True self-rule is synony¬ 
mous with democracy. It can be bene¬ 
ficial and the Ix'st reWlts can be obtained 
trom it oaty if a people possess character 
and be public-spinted. Moreover, a cliarae- 
tcrless ^ople can never remain self-ruling 
lor any considerable ]Kriud of time. 
Character, then, goes betore sell-mle, and 
must be its constant concomitant in order 
that it mav be inainttuned and be bene¬ 
ficial. We do not say or suggest that our 
people have no virtues. What we mean 
IS thfit we must dtvolop to a far higher 
degm than we have dipne the tiuahties 
which enable men to make sacrifices for 
dvic rights, to prefer hononr to hononrs, 
not to stoop to fiattery, to give up selfish 
case for the public welmre and to keep to 
the path of integrity, rectitnde and truth 
inspitc of temptations and apprehension 
of loss ol wealth, liberty and life itself. 

John Stuart Mill says in bis Represen¬ 
tative Government: * 

“A pcopk may prefer a tree guvernment, but it, 
from isdiHcnce, ur carelcwBcs*. ur cowaidice, or 


want (if public spirit, they are aaequid to theexertioos 
iKcosarr lor preierving it; if they will not fight fur 
It »hen it is tliiectly attacked ; ilthey CSB be deloded 
br the artifice* used to cheat them out of it) if by 
iituiiieiitary diacoaragemeat, or temporary poaic, ur 
a ht *>f cuthueiaiai for an (edividaal, tM|y can be 
inducixi to lay their libeitie* at the feet efapnia 
great man, or trust him with powut whiefreoabic 
him to subvert their iostitutioae; ia all thcH cases 
they are more or less unfit for lilferty I and though 
It limy be for their good to have had it eves for a 
shiirt tunc they are unlikely long to egjoy It. 

Another condition for the maintenance 
oi sell-rule and the continuous increase ol 
the capacity for mana^g our own affairs, 
is that we must be truly democratic in our 
sociiil relations, too. We teU the British 
rulers of India that they cannot advocate 
and apply one set of principles in Europe 
and another in India. Must we not 
similarly say to onrselves that we onght 
not to profess one set oi prindples in 
polities without sincerely am earnestly 
advocating their application in the sphere 
ol our social lelations, too ? An upholder 
othereditary social inequality, 
clusivcaesa aaS tonch-me-not-tsm wf not 
and can never lie a true Home Ruler. The 
door of opportunity should be equally oiwn 
to all in everything. 1 hat and that alone 
is true democracy. 

Presentation of FarowoU AcMress to 
Prof. Jadunath Sarkar. 

Professor Jadunath Sarkar was publicly 
eiiteitained and presented with an address 
by the residents of Patna on the eve of 
his departure tor Benares to fill the chair 
ol history in the Hindu University. There 
was a large gathering of leading men of 
the town. In the address it was said: 

“IhikiB, nc IkIicvc, the first time in the bietory 
ol modtru Fatna that a diitinguiihed edocstioniet 
Upubluly honoured by the people, irreniecthrt oi 
class or cited, and this lact, we are giaa to note, 
bears tloifmnt testimony to the unique regard and 
esteem in which you are held by them.” 

Referring to this passage in the address, 
Prof. Sarkar observed: 

\uu remark that thia is the first time in the 
history of Modern Patna that a distinsnitbed 
rducatiouist has been publicly honoured by the 
people. 1 regard this as a happy angary lor the 
Inture of the province, for the supreme problem of 
India to-day is the educational problem, and the 
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quality of the work dose in tbit field will depend on 
the qualification! of the workmen, the cuoditionl to 
whlathey are aubjected, and the ipirit in which 
they do their work. If yon encourage them to act 
ai the Good SbeiAcrd to their yonim flodt, you will 
Intve the bappitat reinltf t if you make them ml that 
they are mere hiretiqga, the and will be niooni. 

If yon honour oar adaeadioniata and jaalowdy watdt 
to aave them from inardt, dactadation and nndeaerr> 
ed penury, you wiO ha only guarding your beat 
intereata You will ha hoping na to taiae up a breed 
ofhuneat, manly,'efficiaat and ebirairoaa yonth, for 
the future good ofour race and country. 

The difRificaiice of wbat Prof. Sarkar 
aaid need dk»t he explained. 

One other paesage, a eomewhat long 
one, we eball quote from Prof. Sarkar’e 
reply to tte' addrees, not so much for its 
personal iaterest at to show how a 
Protessor, who is also a researcher, ought 
to work and how people shonld not ex¬ 
pect him to be a society mao. 

Indeed, nn 1 take n retroipect of my life here on the 
ere of my departure from the icene of my nineteen 
yean’work, 1 am oppreiied by n painful coutcioue- 
neae that I hare falwd in my locial dutiea. I may 
bare worked my hardest for mr college ; 1 may have 
pnrtnrd my inveetigatione of Indian hiitory and 
Indian ecoaumici, making the night joint-labonrer 
with the day and not dividing the Sunday from the 
rat of the week ;! may have intimately shared the 
Hfe of my bays untaide the date-room. Bnt 1 bare 
intely failed In observing the hnndred and one 
amenitiei oflife whidh a cultivated society reqnira 
from its memben in their matual rdntions. 

I have rarely rtfurned a vieit, 1 have aparlngly 
entertained and 1 have attended locint fnnetione ns 
seldom. The molt has been that no eelf-reipecting 
grntleman of Bnnkipnr hatcroesed my thrahold a 
aecood time, nad my only visiton have lieen wild 
antiqnarinav, desperate students of Indian history, 
sworn devoteaa of literatnre, nad n few personal 
Iriende. Well, gentlemen, I am not a Mieantbropos 
and 1 do not hate mankind : bnt I cunid not afford 
the time for n fuller locial interconree with yon. 
Pur this itineerdy npulogiie to yon. 

My 11119 excoM It that I have alwayt regarded 
Bankipur aaacapital field lor m work. Trne, I Imrnt 
Persian befiire eunriag here. Bat it was only here 
that 1 turned that Inatrnmeot to the interpretation 
of original historical doraments and the iiiveitigation 
of our conntry't past. The dry cold and bracing 
dimate of Patna fur eii months in the year and the 
comparatis* lightneis of my college work dnrii^ the 
first ten yasra of mgr teiv'ice bare, gave me an 
opportnnltj of itoniw knowledge and examining 
original record for wmeb I shall alwayt remember 
Patna with gratitade. Sere 1 begaa ull of my 
raearchee, and^here 1 have carried maty of them to 
completion. Wherever my latter days may be spent, 
Patna witt be a loving memoiy to me. 

ReseaeSh ii a hrmiding paialoa: the standard of 
perfection expected Of an original investigator in 
the civiiitad world to-doy. is vcfy high ud is daily 
becoming mote nad man exacting and poadcroaa. 
The Inffian, who wiebes to win a place for his 
ooMtry in the roU of thoie who have added to tbe 
urorid'a stock of knowledge, mnet not rat, mnit 
not enjoy himsdf, eSmt not think of hie woridly 


goods, must be a stranger ^o society ; be mutt even 
neglect bis family. It is a heavy price to pay ; bnt 
we have to pay it, if modern Indians ate not to be 
talked of m iataUoetnal Pariahi ia the congraa of 
the learned, at Paris, BetUn or London. 

You appreciate my devotion to this ideal and you 
pardon me for my social failings here. For tma 1 
thank gron again. 

TlwBMifyiSoaial Sarvica Leugoe. 

The second anaiYersary meeting of the 
Bengal Social Semce League came ofi on 
the IStjL August 1917, at the Orertoun 
HalUn. J||c the Presidenej of Sir K. G. 
Gupta, KTS.I. a. Tcr^ interesting report 
of the various activities of the League 
during the year was read at the meeting by 
the Secretary, Dr. D.N. Maitra. The report 
has been published and we are glaa to 
commend it to tbe public. Besides aiiord- 
ing prompt and e^tivc relict to people 
who suffered from sudden outbreaks of 
fire, famine and flood, the League, we are 
glad to read in the report, helj^ in the 
matter of providing pure drinking water 
in several villages hy the excavation of one 
tank and the sinking of 33 pucca wells, 
started and maintained 43 Schools in 9 
districts, and by the publication and 
broadcast distribution of health tracts 
and leaflets and by means of lectures 
spread popular sanitary knowledge in 
many villages. Daring the year under 
review, 29 new branches of the League 
were opened at difierent places in Bengal 
and a systematic study and improvement 
of basteea in Cakutta were undertaken. 

There can now be no question that the 
Bengal Social Service league no longer 
merely holds out the promise of a seed, 
bnt has germinated auo struck deep roots 
into the soil of this country. We can only 
hope that it may grow and prosper from 
year to year and succeed in enlisting great¬ 
er sympathy and co-Opcralion of the 
public. 

Mrs. Bssaat and Pnudenbhip fli 
The Congress. 

Some admirers of Mrs. Annie Besant 
have railed her an loeantation of a 
Principle. Some of her followers have 
gone further, and called her a Saint, a 
Devi (which means goddess), an Incaxna- 
tion of the goddess SaiMwati and tfbe 
Saviour of India, Bvery One has the <i|tht 
to his own opinions and enthusiasm. Ajud 
it is not our intention in this note to cri¬ 
ticise any terms used by Mrs. BeHint’a 
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admiien and Mowers to describe her. 
We wish, only to say that we do not 
subscribe to the views implied in these 
terms. It is on other grounds that we say 
that she is probably the fittest person to 
preside over the 32nd session of the Indian 
National Congress. In recent years she 
has used her voice and her pen most 
viguronsly, persistently and fearlessly in 
her advocacy of self-rule for India. The 
country does not know a more forceful, 
fearless and resourceful preacher of Home 
Rule. She it is who has made it a living 
issue. In working for Home Rule she has 
suffered heavily both in purse and in 
person. She has carried constitutional 
agitation to its farthest legal limits; for 
she has been fighting her cases in the 
Privy Council. The question of self- 
government is now before both Goverraent 
and people. It will be the most import¬ 
ant question to be discussed nt the ensuing 
session of the Congress. For all these 
reasons and also because the majority oi 
rovincial Congress Committees want 
er, She ought to be chosen to preside over 
the next Congress. For a province in 
which the repressive policy of internment 
has been most vigorously pursued, it 
would be in the fitness oi things, too, 
to have as president one who has herself 
undergone internment. 

Objections have been raised against 
electing her. One is that she is a foreigner, 
and in a movement for obtaining 
sef/^rule the leading position ought not 
to be assigned to a foreigner. Our reply 
is that it is not in the year 1917 
that the Congress has suddenly for the 
first time grown into an organisation for 
obtaining civic rights. It has been such 
for years past, or, probably from its very 
start, though, it may be, not directly or 
quite consciously. We remember that the 
practical originator of the Congress was 
a foreigner, and its foremost guide, friend 
and philosopher even to-day is a foreigner 
residing in England. We remember, too, 
that foreigners Uke Yule, Webb, Bradlaugb, 
Cotton and Wedderbnrn have presided 
over it without any objection being raised 
by the present oqectors. We remember 
abo that when it wasproposedtohave Mr. 
Ramsay Macdonald as president it was 
this Rbvibw alone which objected on the 
ground cf his b^g a foreigner. Hu 
nresent ol^ectors did not i&n olgcct, 
When again Mrs. fiesaot was i^ont to be 
98Hol8 


chosen to pteeide oyer the tf. P. Pfom. 
dal Conference, whidi fSbesh^towntly did, 
this RBVfflw alone ol^H«ted.' The present 
objectors did not then object. Of all the 
pet sons of foreign extraction named above, 
the objection tt least valid agithmt Mrs. 
Besant; because she has made ladm her 
home. It may also be urged agaissi; pat 
objection that if India bad NataroliSanon 
Laws, Mrs. Annie Besant could have 
become a naturalised Indian \ and it if 
well-known that a naturalised ciUeett 
ceases to be treated as a foreigner and has 
all the rights and rcsponsibilirics of 
autochthonous dtiisens. No doubt She 
has not been naturalised kgally, os there 
arc, we believe, no naturalisation laws 
in India; but her sufierings and sacrifices 
for India may be accepted^ os a baptismal 
rite conferring naturalisation on her. 

The ideal of Indian Swaraj or self-rule 
did not originate with Mrs, Besant. It 
was very clearly and definitely dcscribra 
and demanded by Dadabbai Naorcyi in 
1906 in a Calcutta session of the Congress. 
And his demand justly and lorically went 
farther than the demand of Home Rnlers, 
Moslem-Lcaguers or Congressmen of to-day. 
Even the expression Indian Home Rule did 
not originate with Mrs. Annie Besant. We 
say all this not to minimise her political 
services, but to show that she should be 
taken only as the most impressive spolmt- 
man, for the year, of the Swari^ move- 
ment, but neither its originator nor its 
leader. And she will demand in substance 
what the Congress and the Moslem League 
have already jointly decided upon as the 
united demand of India under the preri- 
dentship oi bom citizens of India. 

It has been also said that her elecHoa 
would be a challenge to Government, it 
would 1)6 to flout Government. We do 
not think so. If the numerous protest 
meetings held before her release, were not 
a challenge, her election cannot be a 
challenge, and she has now been released. 
One 01 the ex-presideats oi the CongreM 
was once in jail, though not for a poutioiu 
but a merely technical offence. Mti. 
Besant was simply interned, not sent to 
jail. Ex-political-pnsoners have beendected 
members of the British Parliament. Only 
recently two Sinn Fein rebels, kt otti & 
jail, Mr. Maeguinnes and Mr. de Vaferi^ 
have bem elected members of paxliaiBeut. 

It has been ako ot^eom that Mn. 
Besant did not hdd ber praient polidcal 
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opinioiiR some years ago, that she has 
changed, and 'may change- again. But 
it should he noted that her change has 
been in the direction of progress, not 
in that of tetrogryssion. We are to take 
a person’s opinions as they are, not 
as tin V were oi may he in future. We 
do not vMsIi lo rake up unpleasant facts. 
But It Congres-wa'l.ih will pasi in review 
the II ones id .ill the past piesidents, they 
will find that some men liave Idled tliat 
position whose po/i/is/ie./ opinions as re¬ 
gards Indian polities weie, hefore their 
occupation ot the presidential chaii, nil. 
Some jiast presidents have even gone liack 
on some ol their former [lolitieal opinions, 
cither directly or indirectly. Just as we 
do not take them now as representatives 
of Congress jiolities, so it Mrs. Annie 
Besant should in future he guilty ol similar 
retrogression, we would cease to look 
upon her as a Congrcsswalla and would 
not lie bound by any views she might then 
propound. 

Certain things which she is repot ted to 
have said or done during the Swadeshi 
agitation has given offence in Bengal. 
As to these, we are disposed to forget 
and forgive. For what she said ag.'iiiist 
Arabinclu tlhosli she has made ample 
amends by subseiiucutly published warm 
appreciation of his worth. The (laiuliii 
incident in Benares we have not forgotten. 
Probably it was due to an attack oi 
nerves, or sotnctlinig worse. But we 
are not disposed to pursue the subjci’t lur- 
thcr. We hold no brief for Mis. Bes.'inl 
and do not contend th it she is inipcecablc. 

On the whole, we .support her; though 
we do not think that there is no one else 
fit to preside, or that our cause would be 
irretrievably ruined if she were not elected. 
In conclusion, when anvoiie feels disposed 
to indulge in any; eritieisin of her in con¬ 
versation or writing, we w'ouid ask him to 
try topiove to his own satisfaction that 
every one ol the past presidents of the 
Congress was or is more faultless in every 
respect than Mrs. Besant. 

Party Strifs and Self-rule. 

Some objections against Indian self- 
government have liecn based on the exist¬ 
ence of party strife in our midst. These 
have no great validity, as there is no self- 
ruling country without political parties and 
more violent party strife than we have here. 
In our present condition, however, we dis¬ 


like and conderau party dissensions, be- 
cause they stand in the way of a united 
eflort to win civic rights. 

• One particular objection of our oppo¬ 
nents we wish to meet. It has been said 
that as, on the whole, the Indian members 
of the legislative councils form a standing 
opposition, if (tovcrnuient be defeated by 
them, who will carry on the work of ad- 
ministr.iti >n ? Tliis 'objection presupposes 
that things are to remain just as they are 
now even when India obtains complete sell- 
governiiieiit. But that is not the case. In a 
•sell-ruling India, the position of the Viceroy 
and (Joveriiors would probably be like that 
of similar functionaries in the self-ruling 
Dominions. And there is eno^h of politi¬ 
cal capacity in India and sufTieient differ¬ 
ence of opinion on many matters of detail 
to make it praeticahle for one party to 
form a go\ eminent when another has gone 
out of jiower. So the e\istence of parties 
among us IS n.ally in im*; sense one of our 
({unlifications for sell-govcrnmcnt. The 
system of party goveninient has its faults, 
and they are great. Partisanship and fac¬ 
tiousness are maladies Ironi which parties 
sufler. But there may he healthy party 
activity free from the taint of partisanship 
and factiousness. All nations which wish 
to advance should hate in their midst, as 
Mill says, “the antagonism of influences 
which is the only seturity lor progress.” 

Mr. Montagu's Visit and the Duty of 
Public Bodies and Public Men. 

By the desire of the Secretary of State 
an official announcement has been made 
regarding the procedure which will be fol¬ 
lowed during his approaching visit to 
India. It is said therein * 

Kcpreseulations ami iium.iiial- uii the subject nf 
rcfiims khoiild bj iidiluswil to him through the 
(iovi-iuor (jcneral in Couiicit ilcuntatiuns will be 
rtreived bv Mr. .Montagu und His Bxcellency tbr 
Viceroy )i>intU To such deputations it will not be 
possible to K>ve a considered tepir, but it is hoped 
that ureat n.lrantni;e will lie seenred from private 
interviews with selected ii,emljers oi the deputations 
after thev have presented their addresses. 

Persons or associations wishing to have interviews 
or to picsciU addresses should make their wishes 
known to their icspective Local Governments who 
will submit their recommendations to the Govern¬ 
ment of India fur subinissi >n to the Secretarj of 
State. This procedure IS necessaryin order to enable 
a daily programme of engagements to be prepaicd, 
and every eudeavonr wifi be made to secure that all 
important associations and persons should be 
allotted a time for the desired deputation or addrese. 
it will be a convenience if copiee of any addresses to 
be presented could be sent m some little time before- 
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bud, in order tiul tbcre majr be an opportunity of 
appreciating the pnintt to be railed, and it wUl add 
greatly to the value of the diacnnionk at prirate 
laterviewi if gentlemen nho are accorded that 
honour will iimtlarly send in beforehand a kumniary 
of points they desire to lay before the Secretary oi 
State and the Viceroy 

It IS desired that the Mew* of representati>rs of 
alt sections of the community ktionld be heard, ami 
these suggestions have hecn nmde in order that the 
time at Mi Montagu's diptikul may be distnliutcd 
to the brst advantage. 

Those ])u1)]ic bodies and public- men who 
tiesireto pnsent addresses, submit memo¬ 
rials and icpresentations, send deputa¬ 
tions or have interviews will find the 
above instructions and hints useful. We 
hope they will do llicir bust to arm them¬ 
selves with detailed, definite, accurate 
and up-to-date inlnrmation on the points 
which they wish to press on the .itlcntion 
of the Secrctarv of State. I his is all the 
more necessary in view of the preparations 
being; made for a tremendous agitation by 
the European sojourners in India. 

In tliisconucction we may be allowed to 
draw the attention of our brother jour¬ 
nalists, representative bodies and public 
men to the able article on Mr Montagu’s 
visit and our duty contributed to the 
present number of this Keview bv “X.” We 
venture to think that it would he to the 
advantage of the public if it were repro¬ 
duced and commented upon by our eon- 
terapi'raries. 

It is ueccs'-ary for us to redouble our 
efforts to obtain Home Kule. Anglo- 
Indians (old and new sfyk) aie up in 
arms. Our agit.ation must, therefoic, be 
far more vigorous than ever, but it must 
be carried ou by well-informed men who 
are able to keep their emotions well under 
control. 

Release of Well-known Interned Persons. 

We arc happy that Mrs. Annie Hesant 
and Messrs. Arundale and Wadia have 
been released. The [leople of India, in all 
provinces, palicularly the people of Madras 
under the fearless leadership of Sir Subra- 
mania Iyer, tried to obtain tbeir release 
by means of constitutional amtation. 
Therefore, Mr. Arundale was partly right 
when, in the course of the first speech 
which he made after bis release at a 
public meeting in Coimbatore, he said 

Tbt rdeaw of Mr>. Beiaut anil of Mr Wadia aoil 
huBielf did not demand that Uianki diould he offered 
citiier to tbeGovermnenl ofModrai or to the Uovern- 
nMnt oi India, nor even to the Secretary of State, 
lem, ofconrecitotbe Oovemment of llaarai ttisato 


any one ttac. The thanks, Urs, Heinnt would have 
given, had the been well enough to addreie the meet¬ 
ing, would have been to tlu people of India. We 
gratefully thank with all onr hearts the people of 
India lor having freed ns, to them te the vietoiy, to 
them our gratitude, and in releasing ns, India has 
shown to the woild that klic is no longer on her 
knees, she is standing up upon her finit, she articulates, 
sill demands, she is uhlc to insist with success. 
This I- a mjgnihccnl arhuseiuent and one that 
should make all loveis ol Iiidi i rtioier that she can 
at last protect those who arc li,.i sets mis 

It is necess.iry that people should give 
up the obsequiiius habit of expreSMOg 
gratitude iu a fulsome manner whenever 
through stress of rireumslfuices men in 
power recognise the el.-itnis of justice and 
huinuii freedom which they themselves had 
overridden. Thanks may, of course, be 
given in a dignified manner. 

The Anglo-Indian papers and the nun- 
official European eommiinif y look upon the 
lele.isc of the three interned pet sons as a 
sign of weakness The Itenunkr says that 
it IS a sign ol strengtb Whatever else it 
may or raav not be, it is certainly a proof 
that the (lOteminent ol India have the 
wisdom to recognise the needs of the situa¬ 
tion. To the extent that any one, from 
the Set ret ary oi State downwards, may 
have acted wholly or nartly from a sense 
of justice and regard lor the claims of 
human libertj', he is entitled to praise. 

riiough eiedit is due to the constitu¬ 
tional agitation earned on by the people, 
it should not monopolise .all the creuit. 
Mrs. BesantandMr. Arnudalc have lieen 
released partly because they are persons 
oi British descent and have influena*, and 
iiiflucnital friends in England and other 
Western lands. Mr. Wadia, though 
nn Indian, lias been rclcasc>d partly be¬ 
cause, having been interni'd along with 
Mrs Besant and Mr. Arundale for the same 
imaginary ofTciie'c, he coifid not with any 
decency be kept deprived oi his freedom 
after the release of his two companions in 
misery. If those innocent Jeteaab in 
Bengal who are unknown to fame and 
who have no influential friends, lie set free, 
that would be a proof of Government hav¬ 
ing acted solely from a sense of justice. 

Uindnes* to Discoateot and Sufforing 
b Bmiffal. 

The Amrita Bazar Patrika writes 

II India bitUrly wept at the luffecinn of the 
saintly lady, her release has, oa the etner bsaff, 
deluged the cuuatry from one end to the other with- 
a wave of inteue ioy, the like of which was cwvar 
felt hefoie. Bat wsu not all TherekaHtffMrs, 
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Bwwt bM brooght About another unetMted 
mult The relattnn hclurcen the people aod the 
Oovernment wae gitling more and mote etrained 
AU that n ovir lunv Never indeed, did the people 
M mure muuicIv gt iuAiI to the Oiivernmtnt than 
at the preitnt nu mint \h a matter of tact, wc 
cannot too hltonpli express (nr gratitude to, and 
biah dppiiiMti >11 III tl i atsdom diepl iTtd by lord 
Coelmel nil and Ml Montagu in lilidSing Mrs 
Beiant and hti lo <iiJjutuib 

\Vc have alrcadv Rivtn c\])tession to 
our happiness at the rtlease ol Mts Besant 
and otni-rs. It is a gitat adv.intage to 
India now thnt they art titraui fiec to 
serve her. But wc cannot say that the 
strained i elation between the jieople and 
the Government “is otet now not in 
Bengal nt any late Hundreds ol lui inno¬ 
cent sons still leniain depnted of their 
liberty. This has caused siilkrmg not only 
to thini, but to tlu-ii bundles as well,—• 
partuularly to the women iiid eliildieii 
We do not make light of the suffeiings of 
Mrs Besant and her assoeiates But the 
sufienngs caused bv the mteinnunts ind 
deportations in Beng il li i\e been aiidaic 
far greater in volume and mtensiti, e uis 
log suicide and iLisanit 3 in i lewiisis It 
is greatly to be legicttid tint llieie liaee 
not liecii .uiy publie signs to show w lietliei 
“India bittetly wept at the sulkiings of” 
the Intel lied and depot ted sons of Beiigil 
also. 

We have said licloie and we lepe it that 
the* hlicrty of the least of men iiul vfouien 
is just as pieeioiis to Hum and to the 
world as that ol llii most Innons ^\e 
cannot, theiefore, be perfeelly liapj)) until 
juslKC has been done to all iiiespeetue of 
their fan.c or fniblic set \ iie s 

TheBetigakt s attitude is eomineiidabk 
It asks 

But mhnt about the iiilrr 11(1 pitxuiiv in Iingil 
A gcorral amiiisle ot.piliiiini pnsmus nncliirttnus 
•bonld follow to ciiiiiplrti tin uoik of coiieih itiot 
sad mark the iriersal ol the ild poliii J his should 
be done without inv delov 

The Pamka has also subsequently writ¬ 
ten urging the release of the inteined in 
Seugal. This wc gladly acknowledge 

Anothar Ex-Detenu Commits Suicide. 

Wc desire, says J’/it Betigakc, to tall 
prominent attention to the following ease 
of BUidde, reported by our Kaugpur corres¬ 
pondent, of an interned person who was 
Bonstantly shadowed by the Police and 
WM not allowed to prosecute hts stadies 

cm (ktter bis telcase i<r 


Sachiodrs Chandra Ooa Gapta, a bnlllaat atndeat 
of the 4tb year dasi m the Kipon College, tonot 
Rabtt Jogeehchandra Dae Gupta a local Pleader, 
interned last year nndei the Uelence of India Act at 
Rangpur town in hie fathir’e houie, committed 
suicidi on Thtirxdav last by taking opiam The 
iinfniInnate young mm though released, was not 
allowed hv the authorities to orosecute his studies 
this ti>1d so seriously on his mind that he destroyed 
himsill, Iciving bihind aged parents, brothers and 
BisUIS to momn Ins tragic end Ihe event has cast 
a gloim u,)on the town in view of bis letters 
addiissrd to the District Magistrate, 1 is parents and 
some other genUimtn of the town, in which he has 
bittirly c >mpl lined of the cruel treatment meted out 
to him bv the blood hounds of law Ihs letters to 
the Id lie I 1) nftiitr appointed to shadow him 
roiielmlis with in iiituisL p ithos “1 nm going to a 
region whin neither yon n >r anv other Police Officer 
will torment me ’ The letters have been stired by 
the Point 

The Rangput eorrespondeut of the 
\mrU,i B.i/.n PalnkanuUs — 

OlUlcht ipplied to (,evvinmciit for permission 

10 ]om the loeal Caimuhiel ( oihge but periiiission 
w IS ritused Ik wns fuiUnr piobiliitid lioiii taking 
pill 111 Illy r.>ii» ''“I’ bovs ol Ins igi Ik was also 
ilircLie I b\ the L I I) i flietr ii t 1 1 attend the local 
I’ublii 1 ibi itv I 1 tilt puip 'es ol study ind not 
1 11 ilk to mv iiuig n in ixiepl tlie roimlieis of 
1 IS I'inniv 

llie b>v who was a I iilbnnt student, trek all 
this It uih to be irl and VMS dsiiv d dining the last 

Itt’idivs nioiose md despeiulent Night Inlorc 

1 1 t b t ill Ins im tbir th it it w as no nsi to live such 
I lili t li ibiiidin in the liiuily nil Iile and to 
bill me I smnee ol tronbit t> the ftii ilv under the 
il niy ipinilieiisioii ol polne smicIi ind molestation 
lie II IS lelt 1 litlei staling dtspvii to be the pause of 
Ills sine (Il 

'llie Atlinimstr.itivt ni.ichme, wc know, 
will not wetp, but we do hope “India 
[will] bitterly weep at the snfitiings of’ 
this hit kites young man We do not eer- 
tainly t \peet any meetings of protest, but 
we trust inaiiy will be moved to pity when 
thet lead the above cktiati& 

W e vv ill not make any eoinments We 
unlv abk, lias anvbody the mural right to 
make life unbearable to even the worst 
eiuninals conhned in jail ’ And this young 
man was not a enmiiial at all but a lad 
of noble inipul&cs as the letters he has left 
behind show. Ilis letter to the District 
Magistrate is given below . 

Sir,—1 w nil my dung declaration in this letter 
1 Lomiuit siitiide tor 1 think that 1 shall never be aide 
to be useful to soeiety The Government is the great¬ 
est ohstack against my living a useful life 1 could 
live a sellish life like the ordinary people withont be¬ 
ing In danger ol the Government s dissatMfaeiioa. But 
1 wiU not do that The Government has made me lose 
one pTccinne year of my life and it iiai proved to be a 
Stumbling Uoek towards the prosecution of sty 
•todies 1 could have calmly bortie it if the Govera- 
Sicat gave •neb an order aeeordiag to the esMtlng 
fatUM. 



But I am afraid it Bat blindly overlooked Uu laws. 
For even tbe Defroce Aet does not empower the Govt, 
toposssoch au order. It has proved to be quite 
arbitrary and tyrannous to pass such on order after 
settinir me free and I c.innot with silf-respect reconcile 
mysell to It. If the Govt, pass such an order aeainst 
the lOUO young men who have been luteined basing 
its giounUB on the report ol the I. D which is the 
greatest organ oi ialsehoud I Ihink, it will have to 
repent font. 

Now 1 commit suicide by taking opium and I do it 
With the hope that very soon 1 shall hi able to begin 
a fresh new life. I am alone responsiMe tor my death 
1 hope that you will see the police dors not make 
a parade ul enquiry into thr matter and iliiis harass 
my parents or put any othci membei ol oni finiilr 
to difficnity. I dcclaie that I commit suieidt after 
carefully thinking over it loi about a week and being 
deliheialety tesolved. 

Ills letter to Ills brother coutnins titc 
lollowing passages 

When I was sit heel thought that I was ic.illy 
free, but now 1 ste that 1 am liouod bv the stiongest 
chain of the Govcinineiit The ( IPs nsk me not 
to associate II ith any ol inv liiinds. But 1 i iiiuot 
do that II I wen 111 tnv ioriiier state (inteiymicnt) 
1 would have and could h.iiL olicied tlmn, hut sime 
I have Iiccu stt liei, 1 laiinot lein uu in bondage 
111 society I have lost the best years ol luy 
lite and 1 am nfraid 1 would have lost some mort. 
years it 1 had not set niy soul tree fioni the bondage 
ol nil hodi I c<innot live III society without biiug 
a tine mciubir ol It and without free .ictivity Now 
every action of mine is waUhed bi (hi. C 1 1) with 
the grentei suspicion and they think that by doing 
good to the society 1 tty to mllitcncc my conuliyincn. 
1 commit suicide III nidir that I may begin n hish 
life I pray to God that I may be boi n again in 
Bengal with everything good in me 

The ai)ove extracts ate from the Amrila- 
Itazar Patrikii. 

We do hope the Ooteraor of Bengal 
will not write a letter of comlolcmc to 
the parents of Sachintlra Cliandra Das 
Gupta, like that which he wrote to the 
parents of Ilari Chartin Das, another 
detenu who committed suicide ; at any 
rate, not before he has put an end to the 
system or procedure which causes such 
tragedies. Such letters of condolence sug¬ 
gest, though they do nut justify, a very un¬ 
pleasant comparison. 

Suicide of Hari Cheran Das. 

Hari Charan Das, detenu, who com¬ 
mitted suicide sometime ago, was a school¬ 
master in Maldah. The cause oi his 
suicide is unknown. What is known is 
that up to the time cf his death he had 
not been granted any subsistence allowan¬ 
ce, bnt hM to live on loans obtained from 
the police. He had also suffitred from mala¬ 
rious fever, and had written to the District 
Snperintcndsttt of Police to letnove fans to 


a healthy place. But font of ld| 
reached that officer very late, some of tSMMf 
many days after the due date. They teaedm^ 
their destination after he had comnalttW' 
suicide. Who caused the delay in the 
transmission or delivery of these letter!? 
Is it not probable that the same parl^ 
may have intercepted or destroyed other 
letters oi Ilari Ciinran Das which m^t 
have revealed the cause or causes ofllis 
suicide? Will not tins party be fa ffad 
out and punished in an exemptety 
manner ? 

And, as soon as n man is interned, why 
IS he not provided with a subsistenet 
allowance ? When a criminal, political or' 
ordinary, is sent tojaii, has be got to 
wait fur his food for weeks or months ? 
If not, why .should not a mere political 
huiipecl get his subsistence allowance os 
soon as he is placed under restraint ? The 
procedure which depi ives a man of liberty 
without at exactly the same time supply* 
ing him with the wherewithal to live is 
eertfunly unworthy ot any humane and 
civilised administration, and should be 
substituted by 4i letter one ivithout a 
moment’s delay. 

Siucide Rate under Normal and Alnwrmal 
Conditions. 

Tlie annual so nitary report of the 
Bengal Presidency lor the year 191C gives 
3310 ns the numlier of suicides in that 
year. As the po^iulation of Bengal is 
45,329,147, the suicide rate was W pet 
million. Tins is the rate under normal 
conditions. l.,ct us sec what the rate is 
under the abnormal conditions of intern* 
ment or compulsory domicile, as it is called 
in offici.il patlancc. The number of detenus 
in Bengal is probably lOOU, in round num¬ 
bers. Three cases of suicide among them 
has been reported in the course of a year, 
including that oi cx-detenu Sachindra. 
The suicide rate among them, therefore, 
comes to 3000 jier million as against 73 
per million under normal conditions. It 
IS not usnal, and it may be considettdijg 
unfair, to institute a comparison of tjam 
sort. On that we pronounce no opinloC''i 
We have worked-ont the figures just 
give an idea to the readers of the abnotsi 
reality of the conditions under whi^' 
'-detenus have to pass their days. 

Mothers to the Rast^ 

Tbe ladiaa Dailj Nem reports that !t 
a largely attended taeeting of the ladies of 
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‘CUdeatiA held at the hall of the theoa^hi* 
cal Society, College Square, on the 24th 
Sntember, one of the resolutions passed 

<4ms: 

"In view of the order of the Government 
releasing Mrs fiesant and Messrs. Arun* 
dale aim Wadia, it is resolved that other 
persons, who have been interned without 
any tiiul should also be released at once.” 

This is a just and timely demand. We 
congratulate the ladies of Calcutta on 
holding the first public meeting in India 
to urge the release of detenus irrespective 
of their race, fame or influence. We men 
folk have no reason to feel proud of our 
sex. 

Since the above was in type a resolu¬ 
tion asking for the rcalcasc of Bengal 
detenus has been passed at the Calcutta 
Town Hall meeting held to express joy at 
the release of Mrs. Besant and Messrs. 
Amndolc and Wadin and to thank Govern¬ 
ment for the same. 

Sir Michael (^Dwyer’s Speech- 

In making a few comments on Sir 
Michael U’Dwyer’s famous speech deli¬ 
vered last month in the Indian Legislative 
Council, we wish first to say that our 
remarks are directed against him, not 
against the people of the Panjnb. We in 
Bengal have always had a traditional 
rc8]>ect for the I’anjab as a hind of brave 
men. This has found expression in Bengali 
literature, too. We have historical and 
bioCTnphical works dwelling on the brave 
deeds done and the martyrdom suffered by 
ronjabis. We have a drama, Puru-rikram, 
or the Valour of King I'orus, contempor¬ 
ary of Alexander the Great, by Jyotinndra- 
nath Tagore. In “My Bcmimscences" by 
Rabindranath Tagore occurs the follow¬ 
ing passage giving us a memory of the 
days of his childhood 

"Once there came in thii wav n voung Faniabi 
Krvnnt named I^enn. The cordiality o< the reception 
he got from lit voiild have been worthy of Kan jit 
Buith hlnuetf Not only wae he a stranger, beta 
Panjabi to boot,—what wonder he itole oor hcarte 
away ? We had the same reveieoce for the whole 
Panabi nation ae ior Bblma and Arinnaof the 
Manabbarata. They weie warriors ; andl If thn had 
fonetlmea fonght and lost, thnt was clearly the 
oMmy*! (knit It wns glariona to have Lena, of the 
Pnqinb, In onr very home." 

Our Penjatn firiendi will see from tlie 
«}M>ve what our real feeling towards them 
is ibid ban been fiw genenmons past. We 
would not in the teait grudge them asy 


praise tibat tbqr might get fQ*. domg cuy> 
thing really praiseworthy. 

It was also for the Panjabis to say 
whether Sir Michael is or is not tbor 
spokesman ; and we think they have given 
an unmistakable answer. 

Under the guise of glorifying the Panjab, 
Sir Michael really sang his own praise, 
to the accompaniment of the tune, 
"Alqne 1 did it, and I alone did it." Sir 
Micbffil's speech, however, is defective 
in one respect. In the recent history of 
the Paujab, the recruitment of a large 
number of soldiers, the contribution of 
large sums of money to war funds, and the 
supply of large quantities of food.stuffs, 
ore not the only most noteworthy events. 
That province has been conspicuous both 
for recruits and revolutionaries, both for 
conspirators and contributors to the war 
funds. The future historinu will have to 
record not only the recruitment of a large 
number of soldiers, the contribution of 
large sums to war funds, and the supply of 
large (juantities oi food-stufis; but also 
the wholesale robberies and rapine, the 
preparations and conspiracies for active 
revolt, the consequent conspiracy- and 
other political trials and the unusual num¬ 
bers of men sentenced to capital punish¬ 
ment, transportationfor life and long terms 
of rigorous imprisonment. Sir Michael 
has told us to whose credit the first three 
items mentioned in the first part of the last 
sentence should be placed ; but he has not 
told us what xierson or persons the future 
historian must hold accountable for the 
other items. He or his government has 
taken some credit ior the drastic steps 
taken for suppressing sedition. It may be 
said that the ^ople Mone were responsible 
for the bad things, but that the provincial 
Government and the people were jointly 
entitled to praise for the good things. But 
would the future histonan consider such 
an apportionment of praise and blame 
equitable ? When men go shares in any 
concern, they share both the profit and 
loss. Sir MichicI must explain why the 
most dangerons and serions revolu¬ 
tion^ movement in India found the 
readied response and had its prindpal 
seat in the Panjab. It may be tnie, 
as he said, that "The Paqjab has no 
use even for passive loyalty, still less for 
passive retis^oe." fivt he should have 
explained wlqr most dl xQ in the Paqjab 
tbm A4nld lam boea fptud men who 
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thoogfat fwrotg^, OQ dottbt,} Itet 4iiere 
WM at the pteeent- time "nae eren for*' 
actin dkloyaHj, and “etin" more “for” 
attire “renstaace.** He should have also 
exi^ned why in the Panjab alone was 
there anarchy, with plunder and rapine for 
a time over wide tracts. Undoubtedly 
there has not lieen any loud Home Rule 
talk in the Panjab. Silence and calm have 
been obtained. But by what means ? 

Kepfardmg recruitment in the other 
provinces as compared with the I’aniab, 
Sir Michiel should have remembered that 
the Panjab has been, owing to its geogra* 
phical position, under the necessity ot 
being warlike for ages, that the Sikhs 
were obliged for sclt^prescrvation in the 
Moghul penod to make marital zeal 
a principal virtue, that this tact had 
reacted on the other sects in the Panjab, 
making them, too, warlike, and that 
recruiting had gone on and been en¬ 
couraged in the Panjab throughout the 
British period. Therefore, for generations 
Panjabis have been accustomed to join 
the army both to gratify their fighting in- 
stmet and as a profession. And, until lately 
at any rate, a rupee went further in the 
Panjab than in manjr other Provinces. 
The geographical position, history and 
economic condition of many of the other 
provinces arc different, and recruiting had 
for generations been discontinued or dis¬ 
couraged in many of them where it had 
existed before and in the rest it had not 
received as much encouragement as in the 
Panjab. For this reason the comparison 
instituted by Sir Michml is unreasonable 
and unfair. You cannot, except among a 
self-ruling people fighting for tneir liberties 
or for a similar inspiring cause, rouse 
martial zeal all of a sudden among large 
numbers of men or make them all of a 
sodden take to soldiering as a profession 

The Panjab is a rather late addition to 
the British Indian Empire. It was not 
Sepoys from the Panjab but from elsewhere 
who under Clive and his successors estab¬ 
lished and extended the British Empire in 
India. Why are their services forgotten, 
and why were no efforts made to keep up 
their martial seal ? Sir Michael has said 

la eonnderine the probleaw befoie at let atiee 
wlMt eoopmtioB hM already aceompUtiied in the 
Panjab. Within 70 yean it bat mitta the PniHab 
irom one of the moat badtward and hspoMriabed 
proTiaeet of the Bnpin to one of the moat nroqier- 
Ota and nragKMive t itenablad thePntjab w atve 
ladw la the and is At pnsmif ^sr if MS 


enalfledlkePs^btoaeMtntlMaa tidendid iskSlW 

sot only for India Mtfbrtba Siititb Bmpire whkn 
we bare beard recited today. 

The Province which stood and stands 
re-eminent (but not as the only helper) in 
elping the Empire at critical periods 
certainly deserves to be praised by the 
rulers; but that is no reason why thofe 
Provinces which gave indispensable help 
in iounding the Empire iii India, should be 
held up to scorn. Is gratitude so shoit> 
lived ? 

We have not the least desire to gmffgs 
the Panjab any praise, nor to blame it for 
any apparent failure nr other cause; but 
in mere fairness to the rest of India we ‘ 
must refer to some figures relating to 
recruitment fur volnnt.iry as opposed to 
professional soldiering Seeing that the 
history of the continued existence and 
discontinuance, and of the encouragement 
and duscourageuient of leciuitment, hap 
not been the same in all provinces, perhaps 
the figures relating to voluntary soldiering 
may not lie considered an unfair test. 

In reply to n question asked by the 
Maharaja of Kasimbazar in the Inqierial 
Council the Commandcr-in-Chicf stated 
that 

The total nomber ui appUcaots for eorolttcst 
in the lodian branch of the indian Defence Poice were 
6013, Burma headins the bat with 1993, Madras 
following with 1749, BeiigdI coming third with 740 ) 
fourth la Bombay with 591, next the Pan}ab witb 
360 and last the United Proviniea with 200 

The accuracy of the figure for Bengal 
has been publicly dispute by Dr. S. JP. 
Saibadhtkari, with what result we do not 
yet know. According to him the figure for 
Bengal should be over 2000. 

A Press Commumque says •— 

In April a Commnmiine wu iianed stating that 
the total number ol bt applKants lor enlistment in 
the Punjab Umvenity Company was 117 and that as 
this number waa inrufScient tor the ioraation of a 
separate Company oi iofantiy Brigade, a swial 
section with an establishment of 67 men wonla be 
constituted by the mibtary authontus The position 
now IS that the Punjab Uniyersity Brigade Bwoal 
Section, althongh temporarily complete with a 
strength oi 69, reqnires 66 additional men beiora It 
proems on active service. During the three moatlw 
in which the seebon has been undergoing traltUH 
with highly satisfactory result it has stood at Iwi 
same strength despite the endeavouti mode by At 
Deputy Commissioners and Political tgenta to wttio 
adoitionol recruits. .. 

The similar Bengali Double Company 
Scheme has bera mote succenful. 

As re^tds the supply of food-stufis, Sir 
Michad did not my how nneh of these 
msHSted of wheAt, We Iwtre teason to 
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A cottBtdembIc proportion consisted 
^thatfood’^raiu It is, therefore, neces¬ 
sary to mention that the Panjab is the 
larRCSt produa-r of wheat in India. That 
other i)r«)vinet« do not produce so much 
wbeut 18 not a matter of choiec with them, 
bnt is owin^ mainly to natural conditions. 
Every province would be glad to sell for 
goiHl money il.s surplus staple productions, 
should then: Ik* a demand for it, as the 
Punjab has done. 

As regards tin* money contributions to 
the War Funds, Sir Michael should have 
told 118 what amount and degree of “rea¬ 
sonable pressure”, ns advoc.ited by the 
Bombay Oovernracut, was applied in his 
province. 

The Panjab S*itrap needs to be reminded 
that just ns man dm-s not live by bread 
alone, so man does not m vkc progress in 
ciyili^tiou and a country become great liy 
fighting and lood-stufFs alone, howtver ne¬ 
cessary they may be Even the humble 
cleric (including he of the commissaiiat 
variety), the plodding postmaster, the 
poor schoolmaster, the sedate pidieial 
officer, the acute lawyer dcarlyhateiJ by the 
bureaucracy, the “pestilential” agitator 
and journalist, the mcrehanf, the captain 
of industry, the scientist, the aitist, the 
philosopher, the poet, the religious and 
social retormcr, and several other descrip¬ 
tions of persons arc required to iiiahc a 
great and civilised country. And these the 
other provinces have ]ircKluecd along with 
the Panjab. 

Sir Michael says that the system ol 
election “is still regarded with disfavour 
by the majority of the rural population” 
in the Panjab. How does he know ? Was 
it explained to all the people and a 

£ 10^801^* taken ? When, by whom, and 
^ ow was it done ? As they arc mostly 
illiterate we cannot imagine how the 
pec^k made their opinion known to 
their aunst ruler. 

Sir Micltacl O’Dwyer has in several pas- 
sagn claimed for the Panjabis a character 
distinct from the rest of tnc people of India 
(what a fortunate circumstance for those 
who want to pursue the policy of divide 
and rule I) and resembling that of the 
British people. For instance, he says 

Btoqueace la a eommon eaoagb quality m India. 
OaaniOKteiitcaad aaaity of jndgmcDt are nnlortn- 
aat^ ISN eonimoa. Both are ettentiatiy Paqjab 
inaBuee, Th^ are aba ptt-cmiiieiitly Biitiib qnali- 
tmBadltlstiweaamaaposMNioBOl ttaeie qmiltiii 


—a heritaise perbspi from the parent Aryan etock- 
that baa led, ever ciuce the dratiniea of the two were 
united, to mutual comprehenaion, mutual confidence 
and mutunl cooperation betnreco the Britiab Oovera- 
meiit and the people of the Punjab. 

Again: 

We desire that our future development, whether 
puhtical, social ni ecoiioiuical, shnnld not alaviahly 
copy th «t ol other province- with which we may have 
littlr 111 ro.nmiin but should follow the gemua and 
aptitude of onr people. 

A'third passage runs as follows • 

The Puiijahi, like the Biitisb, is perhaps lacking in 
that inisteiious q lalitv known ns apnituahly If 
you were to tir ami csplain to him wh.it it means, he 
wi mid prohibly shake his head and say: 'No doubt 
It was an excellent thing, an ailimrdble viitue, aome- 
tbing like chititv, and, like ch.nitv, often used to 
covet .1 multitude of sius ’ 

Seeing that there is so much resemblance 
between the Britisher and the Panjabi one 
would expect to find a few other points of 
resemblance, but there is dissimilarity 
inste.od. For instance, the British 
jjcople are so fond of the system ot election 
that even their women went to prison and 
had recourse to hunger-strike, and suflered 
in various (ithcr ways, to obtain the vote. 
Hut Sir Mich.acl says “the Panjabi i.s lack¬ 
ing in comprehension ol the mysteries of 
spirituality and home rule,” and “the svs- 
tem of election is still rcganlcd with dis¬ 
favour by the majority ot the rural popu¬ 
lation.” The British people, again, proud¬ 
ly consider themselves the most capable 
and successful sclt-governing raa*. But 
here, too, the Panjabi diflers from the Bri. 
tisher! The self-constituted spokesman of 
the Parjab says: “Speaking of my own 
province, while I would welcome speedy 
progress [in self-government], I may say 
that those conditions [ol self-government 
laid down by Mill] are not likely to be 
fulfilled for many a long day.” It seems 
then that God made the Panjabi only 
partly in the image ol the Britisher after 
consulting the Anglo-Indian bureaucrat, so 
that the man of the land of the five rivers 
might not resemble bis Western prototype 
in any inconvenient characteristics. The 
Creator is so very obliging. 

"Craditions” ot Sdf^ovenuneat. 

Sir Michael O'Dwirer prefaced his ob¬ 
servations on the "indispensable condi¬ 
tions” of self-government by saying: 

Sone peo^ tell M that the pauacea for theee aafi 
all other evilii,laKltKovanment aafi that it ihonld be 
gtaated at aaoe or witUa a Malta period. Wbih 
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' ae^tieal about-ittbei^ a Wiimit l. m 
;■. .tbu aeWgoMraaeat willii)i the Baipin itt'a iurm 
7 mittUe to the traditions and apUtndes of the variona 
coBponeat parts is a legitimate and' an accepted ideal. 

We can safely challenge Sir Klichael 
O’Dwyer to quote any anthoritative 
opinion of the Indian leaders to the effect 
that self-goverAmeut is a panacea for all 
evils. What they have said is that with¬ 
out self-government these evils cannot be 
thoroughly remedied, which is different 
from calling It a panacea. What Indian 
leaders urge is that self-government is an 
indispensable condition of progress, though 
other conditions also have to 1 )C fulfilled. 

it be said, “man cannot live without 
Jair,” does that mean that air alone is 
sufficient for existence ? 

Sir Michael then proceeded to enume¬ 
rate the conditions of self-government in 
the following passage: ' 

But I would remind those who press for it that the 
ideal eau odIt be realized when the three indi3|iensable 
• conditioua laid down, not l)y any hureanentt eager to 
rettdn power, but by so high an authority and so 
great a champion of popular rights us Mill, are ful¬ 
filled. Those are : (1) That the great ninjority of 
the people shall desire it, (3) that ther shall lie cap¬ 
able of ezercising it, (3) that they shall be able and 
willing to undertake the responsihilities, i.e., external 
and internal defence, which it entails. 

We are sorry to find that the speaker did 
not quote Mill correctly. The three con¬ 
ditions laid down by him occur in his 
“Represeatativc Gorcrameat" in more 
than one place. They occur in the first 
chapter of the book in the following 
form 

“This implies three conditions. The people for 
whom the form of government is intended mast 
be willing to accept It; or at least not so 
unwilling as to oppose an insurmountable obs- 
^le to its escabiislitnent. They must be will- 
' iag and able to do what it requires of them 
'to enable it to fulfil its purposes. The word “do" is 
to be understood as including forbearances as well 
as wts. They must be capable of fnifilling the con¬ 
ditions of action, and the conditions of' self-restraint, 
which are necessary either for keeping the established 
polity ia eaistence, or for Enabling it to achieve the 
ends. Us condneiveness to which forms its recom¬ 
mendation. 

They are repeated in the fourth chapter 
in the following abridged form : 

“These werer-i. That the people should be will¬ 
ing to receive tt. 2. That they Aonld he willing 
nnd able to do Wiiat li oeeettarjr for Ut pi'eserTatt(>]i. 
a 'Kiat tliM,taicisiId be wWfiv ^ aWe to fulfil the 
dptito iud dnebaige'^ Itnettons wbkdi lt Unposes 

Let the reiN^ coinpafe ’^ihree cdadl-. 


ttey' have beea ^e 

Satrap, and they will find out the dti^ 
ence, which is very material as tegardi tlie 
first condition. This is Itiid down by MlA 
in the following words : “The people for 
whom the form of government is intended 
must be willing to acceptit; or at featf 
not so unwilling ns to oppose an imtttS’ 
mountable obstacle to its cstabliabmeitt." 
(The italics arc ours).. The italicised Wpiial 
bring out the exact intention of Al^s 
which is very different from what ^ 
Michael would make it out to be, nantel^j 


“that the great majority of the peb^ 
shall derire it." “To desire it" and 
to be so unwilling to accept has to'oppo^ 
an insurmountable obstacle to its 
//.sfimenf” certainly represent quite differ¬ 
ent attitudes. Certainly we fulfil the first 
condition as laid down by Mill. 

As regards the two other conditions, H 
should be borne in mind that self-govcilte 
ment has its measures and degrees. 
people to whom a certain measure 
degree of self-rule is to be given “should ^ 
willing and able to do what isnecessaiyfot 
its preservation"'to the extent that tlffit 
amount of scif-rnie may make it incttmb^t 
on them to do it. Similarly when it .if 
said that “they should be willing and>alip 
to fulfil the duties and discharge the 
tions which it itnposea on them," Mm 
degree or measure of self-rule enj 03 red 
or conferreil on a people must be borne fii 
mind. A people who demand only a y«T 
qualified form of internal autonomy mm 
not be called upon to show all at oocb 
that they are able to undertake, nnaideffi. 
“tbe responsibilities of external and interim 
defence" (Sir Michael’s words), which ate 
undertaken unaided only by iadepeadeat 
nations. In the present world war, evCtK 
the strongest independent natioqp bate 
not been able to discharge this fnnctfoifi 
unaided. Before the war not a single te#: 
governing British Dominion was able 1^1 
undertake external defence, and even afm 
after three years of war. they are npfil w 
undertake that responsibility nnatd^, 1^ 
cause they have no navies, and have.tsiNK 
quate armies. Like the Dominioiu Inre.MiPi 
able partially to do the work of 
That India has no navy is neither bier Mm#: 
nor is it .a disquafification for.iibjmie 
itelatffi ^iias no navy, nor l^ bnjr Dtmif 
itibitii- India’s jhip-raHdingjjKlaitttj. win. 
.'dettrojted duriflig.. the fian. Ittffisi. -Cbjaf 
iut 'iam% 
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anttji Wlica was the attempt made to 
make it a sufficimtly laruc, well-cqaipped 
aod weli-traiuul, 'i‘lf-c(juiaiuc(1 and inde¬ 
pendent nntioanl at my ? Is it lieing made 
even now ? Still we me firmly of the 
opinion that \.c are alile to lulfil Mill’s 
second and thud loiidilions to the txtciit 
that the iiu isiire ot Mlt-i;<>vetnnKtit we 
demand mak s it ineiiinlKiit on us to do 
fco. We are Sill piistd to hud that tlioiiah 
the I'aiiinl) h.is so re.iddy supplie I such 
Jaific luiiiilni-') ol Mil.liiis, \eL 111 Sir 
Micliail’s opiiiHiii “those coiiditioiiii t'lrc 
not likely to Ik* fulfilled lor niauy .i long 
day” m that province 

It should be noted that in the scheme 
of post-war relorms prepared and adopted 
by the Congress and the Moslem Leaiiue, 
it is laid down that “no ic'.olution ot the 
Imiicnnl I^^islHtivc Coiiiieil shall be bind¬ 
ing oil the (Joveinor-Ocnti.tl in Council 
in respect ol militarr ilmrges tor the de¬ 
fence ot the eouiurj.” This limitation ot 
the power of the Couuotl concspoiidingly 
limits tlte military lesponsilnlitv ol those 
who ill the last resort send representatives 
to the council, / c., the people ol India. 

It may be easy to inii>()uotc Mill when 
it serves one’s jiurpose to ilo so, but 
it is equitable and necessary to bear m 
mind and follow what AIill says even when 
it mnjr not be convenient lor one to do so. 
For iiistntiLC, we {uesent to the bureau¬ 
cracy some passages iroiii the fiist cli.ipter 
of Mill’s Meim'tii'tilulhi Oovermneat. 

“People jic iiuiii- tisilv iiidiiicd to do, uiid do 
more chmIv uliat tliev uic alicidy used to, but 
Moplealkulvsin lu do tliiiiKs iiiw lo tliein Pami- 
lisril; IS a great liilp j Imt imuh dnillmg oa un 
idea ndl make it fnniili.ir, • \eii wbtu stiungi ut br>.i 
There ote abundant instniicni in wbicli a wliole 
people have been i.igei lot untried things fne 
amount oleapntity vvliieh u piopls posstss tor doing 
new Umigs, and adapting thiuisilves to nen iiicam- 
•t^ea, Ik Itself one of the Uemeiits of the question 
at aqilblity in whieh difleicnt iiiitiuiis, and ditiei- 
•at ■tsye* ol civilisation, ditler intith fioiu one 
another.’' 

Mill then observes that "the capability 
ol any given people lor ialfUtmg the con- 
dHiOtts oi n given form ot government 
cannot he pronounced on by nay sweeping 
rale. Knowledge ol the particular people, 
Md general practical judgment and saga- 
must be the guides.” This is followed 
"J s l>a,*8agc to which we wish to draw 
attention. It runs as iohows 
‘There 18 also another consideration 
not to be lost sight of. A people mijr be 
tmprepnred for good inttitations; bat fo 

A. 
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kindle a desire for them is a necessary part 
of the preparation. To recommend and , 
advocate a particular institution or form 
of government, and set its advantages in 
the strongest light, is one of the inodes, 
o/ien the only mode within reach, of educa¬ 
ting the mind of tlu nation not only for 
aceepting()rtlaiming,1»ut also for working, 
the luslitutiuii Wh.itmtans had Italian 
patpots, during the last and present 
gvnerati m, ol picp iririg the Italian peojile 
lor lieedom in iiiiiu, but by iiieituig ihtni 
to dtniaiid it ?” 

h'ar from undertaking this "necessary 
part of the jiiepardtion” the bureaucracy 
have discouraged and repressed our efiorts 
111 that direetiou by various direct and 
indirect means, anil even tried to kill all 
hope of sclf-i iile liy gubernatorial pronounce- 
nietils. All leaders ot newspapers know 
the measuies and speeches to which we 
refer. It is only very iceently, owing to 
eireuinstanees on which we need not dwell, 
that the two or three highest official pro- 
nouiieements have been inaiked by a some¬ 
what altered tone. But even after that, 
followed .Sir Michael’s speech, for which he 
has expie.shLd a soit of regret, but has not 
withdr.iwii a single statcnienl or remaik 
made theicin, which fact has necessitated 
our comment*: on it. Non-official European 
counterblasts have not also been want¬ 
ing. Sir Hugh Bray’s speech is the most 
noteworthy among them and non-official 
Europeans arc making preparations lor n 
ticmeiidons agitation against giving any 
appicemhle power of control to the people 
of India over the affairs oi their country. 

So the “necessary part of the prepara¬ 
tion” must be uudertaken by ourselves 
alone, against heavy odds. But God and 
his world-forces are with us. So, courage, 
sisters and brethren ! 

"Oemand” or ‘‘Desire” and Self-rale. 

We have shown above that Mill does 
not lay down that "demand” or “desire” is 
a necessary condition for the grant o£ self- 
rule. vv e have shown in our last issue ( p. 
364 ) that Japan got self-rule without any 
agitation. It cannot also, in fact, be shown 
from the history of England that before each 
forward step in self-rule which she has taken 
from time to time “the great njajori^ofthe 
people desired it.” Even in the ease of India, 
the earliest civic rights were conferred on 
her people witbont any demand ordemre 
for them mi part maigr thieinr Fw 
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ni^ace, we did estate danse 87 
oftfae Charter. Act of 1833, which declared 

"That ao natlTC of tlie said territories aor an; 
natural iiora tal^ect of His Mideaty eesideut therein, 
shall, by reason only of his religion, place of birth, 
descent, colour, or any of them, be disabled from 
bolding- nny place, office, or employment under the 
company.” 

The despatch of the Court of Directors 
which accompanied the Act of 1833 when 
it was forwarded to the Bast India 
Cumptin}, staled that “the meaning of tlic 
enactment we take to be that there shall 
be no governing caste in British India; 
that whatever other tests of qualification 
may be adopted, distinctions of race or 
religion shall not be of the number.’’ 

Self-rule should be understood to Iw to 
the body politic what food and medicine 
are to the human body ; because, without 
self-rule the body politic cannot remain 
healthy and attain its greatest possible 
strength and development, and because, 
without the remedy of self-rule, many 
maladies which beset andwweaken a stale 
cannot be cured. In a healthy condition 
the human body craves food ; but when 
in a diseased condition the craving is very 
weak or is non-existent, it has to be streng¬ 
thened or roused by proper treatment. 
So, it cannot be said under all circum¬ 
stances that food ought not to be given 
unless there is a demand ; you must create 
the demand. As regards medicine, there 
are many patients who not only do not 
ask lor medicine but are very unwilling to 
take it. Still medicine has to be given for 
their benefit. It can be shown from history 
that self-rule is a medicine for the body 

S olitic. We shall give only one example. 

deferring to the decline of pnbjic spirit in 
the middle of the eighteenth century in 
England, Lecky says: 

.“The fault of tbe time was not lomucb the amount 
of 'rice M the defect of virtue, the general deprenion 
of mutivet, tbe unusual abseuce of unselntb and 
'disinterested action.” 

The Story of this decline of public spirit 
in England is quoted at length in part 1 
of “Towards Home Rule” {pp. 79-80). 
The remedy which Henry Fox proposed 
was, giving more power to the people, and 
.when given, it proved a.^ood tjare. 

It can never be a nniversal rule that 
unless theK;be a demand for |t good thing, 
it shonid not be giyeo. Do ehildr^ demand 
to te edtticatidv md nictate befotis it. 

IS igivmt td ' Uo aS -(8^ 


dneed, dental''"' 

fop it ^ 

Of course, where tberi 

desire for a thing, the case for the ' 

of supplying it becomes very strbnjg. 
is a demand and desire for self-rule taltid^ii. :o 
But we have to make it so cbnsj^feniqfe? 
and unmistakable, that its existence in^ 
not be ignored. One sva^ to do it is to , 
prepare a petition embodying odr demaiidife'^ 
and obtain the largest possible number 
signatures to it, after explaining it to l^y^ 
intending signatories, as Mr. M. K. Gaiid^'A;' 
has been doing in Gujarat. V ! 

A Grotesque Falsehood- 

Speaking at a meeting held in Queen's 
Hall, London, on July 2o, for the purpose 
of protesting against recent Ministerial 
appointments, admiral Lord Beresford, i 
said with reference to Mr. Montagu: 

The appointment would liave fur-reachingcooie- .' ' 
qaeiicea as regards Uritish rule in ludia. There.were T 
many reasons wliy the appointment was an unwise y ' 
one. Itshonid be rememoerad that the giving.qf‘ 
such an appointment to anyone not absotntdy of 
pure Briiish blood was looked upon with great 
prejudice by tlie people of Ipdia. 

What an absnrd falsehood! Why should 
the appointment of a man with some 
oriental blood in his veins be looked upon . 
with prejudice by an oriental people ? But: ■ 
we forget. Educated Indians, \o which'- 
class wc unfortunately belong, cannot i 
know the mind oi the people of India; 
that is known only to Lord Sydenbamj 
Lord Beresford, Sir J. D. Rees, and other 
political telepathists. 

The fact majr be recorded that Mr. 
Montagu's appointment as Secretary of ; 
State for India has been welcomed through¬ 
out Indian India with a warmth which 
has erred rather on the side of excess. 

Neglecting tin Giris. 

The Tribune of Lahore writes; 

It will be noticed that neither in tbe Bombay nor 
in the Bengal Inli, bai proviiion been made for the' v 
tree educatian of girle, which we contider ii an 
omission that mnst be snpplied. It may not be advi.' 
sable to adopt compnlsi^ io the ease of girls, 
when an edneation cess is levied on all andeoiapal- 
sorily collected frqm all parents or gaardiaas,wbethiwi. 
they have male or female cbildren, doe proTiSioa,^''<^ 
ttaould lie made to educate girls volaatarUy sent bf- f 
parents on the ennie coaditioai at for boys. Pw 
■nttance, a father of four girhb psying gn.^ 
cese, will have to eend bisgirle to sicg 

.Aide at «'convenient distnace.’ ttoia 
' beiidte pay feet for 
.'wnaagers.iiif prtt«te'Sriiifoiit''yftem-’^iii« 
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Aft Limit ini' C S. EammbMlfoB. 

fhe following Reuter’s tekgram has 
f'appeared to the dailies; 

ff . Lomluo, Sept 17. 

A conferciKe of headmastert has onanimoual; . 
paSKd a renilntion, rrgrettin); the reeommendatioii 
of the I'ublic Sernces Ciimmiasioii in faenur of 
lowering the Bf;e limit for the Indian Civil Service 
eSamioaciim and stronKiv nraiiif; that if the Govern¬ 
ment has decided to lower the age nocandidate ahnnid 
he admitted to the el imination under the n^c of 
eighteen, nor without a school verttficate or similar 
qualification 

Edinbargh UnWersity Against Lowering 
Age Limit for L C. S. 

In a previous issue we have shown how 
8 t. Andrews University in Scotland has 
adversely criticised some recommendations 
the Public Services Commission relating 
to the Indian Civil Service. Edinburgh 
University also has criticised these recom¬ 
mendations urging that the upper limit of 
Age should be rais^ from 19.6 to at least 
20 .6. In the memorandum of this univer- 
i •Hyi 

No exception is taken to the retention of the coni- 
Mtitive examination, but the proposals rcftarding a 
lower age limit, and the introdnction into the syllabus 
of three groups of options—a classical group, a 
Mathematical and science group, and a modern 
language gmp—are the snhjects of considerable 
critkasra. With regard to the age question, it is 
poiaied out that the proposed age limits do not 
CorrespoDd to the schaol-ieBving age in Scotland. 
The average age of leaving school of students who 
have taken the highest places in university classes is 
;Tatlier below than above 18. Two years’ study at 
the nniversity wonid enable a Scottish student to 
Compete nnder the proposed group system without 
any serious disadvantage. It must also be remem¬ 
ber that boys in Scotland begin languages and 
matiwmatica much later than in English' public 
aohoola For these and other reasons it may be 
urged that the upper limit of age, while lowered 
' l lromthat at present in force, should Ik raised from 
'.19,6 to at least 20.6. Such a change would give a 
' . better chance to boys, both in England and Scotland, 

. whose parents cannot afford to send them to those 
' mtdk Kbools which are best equipped to prepare 
: boys for a special examination. Bat should it be 
decided to keep the limit at 19 6 it is imperative to 
eoN aitfntfon to the nature oltbe proposed eiamina- 
; . ttea. 

^ ' 'Oteater latitude is asked for with regard to the 
. aan^ited. gropps, which, the memorandum states, 
foielation whatever to the normal aehool conne 
i. .. ka-SebllMd, aer do they cornapond in any way with 
" baMary eaaminatioaa of the Scottish universities. 

for the kvoid- 

> '' iaaee of prematare aiM exeesiire spaeiaUsation, as atell 
- .aaiatbeiBCeeeita of Scottish eaadidates, it nwy be 
'aggcd^tBreafor latltode ia thedidiceaf sal^U 
aha^fi be dewal. -ft la a^iacMIy important that 
' caaibUatlaalv sa ' tbat of .cteadea aa4 
- -- - - - - --- A. ft.r ■ - 


and ifthegronp aytiem aa recommended j>y tbef^,; ;; 
fflissionera be adopted, Seottiab parenta who deylrt 
their sons to compete for the Indian OTilSerwee '' 
will be impelled to send them to aschool in ’wa|l!lkndi^; 
or to one of those schools quite exetotianel inSeoijlaad -V .. 
which follow the model of the English pnblic sehomS. 
The examination is to include three optionaf grdnpi,.. 
but experience has shown that there are boys, not '■ 
negligible either in.nambers or abiiity, who have iiO; .' 
special aptitude either for linguistic studies or for. !> 
mathematics or science. It might Ik urged that. 
if the group system should Ik adopted, a fouith groi.p^. 
in which history should be the main central snbjecc,' . 
should Ik added, ullbougti it is not proposed that ‘ 
langnages should be excluded from this group, but 
the test should be translation rather than composi¬ 
tion. In view of the certainty that the great 
majority of the Scottish candidates will take part , 
of their preparation in the university, even if the ' 
limit ol age were fixed ut 19 G, it may be strongly 
urged that an opportunity should he given Tor 
showing a knowledge of snhjects like political 
economy and political science. 

How wideawake the British people 
are in all directions to safeguard their 
own interests! Why should not our Indian 
Universities submit well-reasoned memo- 
rauda showing How the prospects of suc¬ 
cess ol their alumni have been aflected by 
the recommendations of the Public Services 
Commission? Why indeed, except that 
they are not ours. 

Value of Co-operative Movement 

Writing in the Zncfiamao on Co-opera¬ 
tion in India, Mr. A^ C. Chatteijee, I. C. S. 
says that “the future historian of India ; 
will probably find the real significance of 
the co-operative movement in the train¬ 
ing that it is imparting to the |>opalation 
in the elements of self-help, discipline and 
organisation, without which no country 
can hope to develop a fall and complete 
life for Its citizens." 

Free Cdlege EdncaiioB fm* AEL 

In an article headed “The EducatioAof : 
the Citizen” in the June number of Tbe"-^ 
Round Table, we find the following 
pungent paragraph; 

“It ii time that the uaivenitica thronghout 'the 
Empire ehonld widen their aims aad be hSi niggard 
la the emnditure ol the civic virtue that is latent la 
them. They are national inititatiooxi they have 
natioaal obligatipni, aad their obligations are tbeic 
opportunities. Their etpdenta ibuiud be many times . 
as nnmerous osahey art at present. They mivp ao -. 
right to be doistered and.,to minittec ««y to tU > 
few. Walee, it is beliend. It «a the vn to demaad 
to be taxed for tbe parpoast of Mner leanriBg, 
aad about toaet aa exam^.ta the wpire ofabo- 
liiditi^ aoiveraity laai 'aud -ntakiag eoltBle ed'oeatioa 
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•adi u Lced« and Sheffield, Blrminghem end New- 
eutlc, nrictol aad Liverpool and Maacbetter ” 

W« iti these columns have all alonK 
been pleading for cheap collegiate educa¬ 
tion, bnt it IS sad that the Government 
of India have not yet taken any measures 
towards its materialisation. So tar as 
fees are concerned, national education has 
three stages to pass through. There should 
be first of all tree and compulsory elementary 
education for all children. The nest step 
IS to provide free secondary education for 
all boys and girls who wish to avail them¬ 
selves of it. At the last stage provision 
has to be made for free collegiate or 
university education for all who are capa¬ 
ble of profiting bv it. America provides free 
education in her elementary and secondary 
public schools and in her state universities. 
Wales, we sec, is going to follow the ex¬ 
ample of America. The N itional Council 
of Welsh Kducational Authorities discussed 
the question of nationalising education 
at a meeting held on August 2 last The 
Council proposed that all fees, both in 
secondarv schools and University Colleges, 
should be abolished. 

Mr. Honiell should send Rai Bahadur 
Dr. Purnananda Chatteiji to Wales to 
oppose this proposal and to propose 
instead that tees should be raised in all 
Welsh secondary schools and University 
Collies. 

The Assurance Given by Mrs- Besant 

Mrs. Besant’s release has not been 
unconditional, as people were at first led 
to believe it was. In reply to the question 
of Sir Hugh Bray in the Imperial Council: 

“Will Guvernmeot be pleased to atate wh it, if 
any, guarantees they received in regard to Mrs 
Besant and her t vo comp imons >’—Sir William 
Vincent said that His Bseellency the Viceroy had 
receiTcd a telegram Irum Mis ksanl assuring him 
that she would co-operate with the Govemmeat in 
obtaining a calm atmosphere during Mr Montagu's 
visit to India The same assurance has been teceived 
from some influential people also. 

We alt like a calm atmosphere, alike 
in the physical and the political world. In 
the physical world, the anemometer and 
the barometer enable ns to say what is 
a breeze, a gale, a storm, a cyclone, a hurri¬ 
cane, &c. We do not like stormy weather, 
but our liking for a calm weather does not 
prevent us from being rather fond of 
breezes. In the political world, there is no 
instrument for determining a lull, a breeze, 
a gale, a atom, &c. Under the cireua- 
6Q14^389& 


stancea, the leaat vigoroui afdtatioa niw 
be construed by the official and non-offieiw' 
European community as the opposite of a 
calm political atmosphere, and as imply* 
ing a breach of her promise by Mm. 
Besant and her followers. The European 
community will naturally take a oaliQ 
atmosphere to mean the cessation of all 
political agitation and controversy eaeept 
such as they themselves may carry OS. 
Those who are not Mrs Besant’sadbereote 
need nut, however, be trunblcd by fears of 
such interpretations. And she herself, 
we may presume, never meant a dead 
lull or anything like it by a calm atmoi* 
phere. A calm political atmosphere is 
something like that curious undefinable 
thing uificiallv styled an atmosphere of 
pure study, which Mrs. Besant, if we an 
nut mist ikcii, has often ridiculed. 

As Mr. Montagu has b^n accustomed 
to VI rv stormy politics at home, we do 
n it quite appreciate the anxiety of offici¬ 
als here to secure for his benefit a calm 
political atmosphere daring bn viait to 
India. We do not think he requires it. 
Nor IS it at all to our interest that then 
should be a lull in our political propa¬ 
ganda What the bureaucracy call violent 
agitation we call vigorous agitation ; aad 
there is no science of political meteorology 
with its political anemometer and political 
barometer to determine who are right. So 
let us go on with our work in the consti¬ 
tutional way which seems best for our 
interests, no matter how the bureancracy 
may construe it. The very vigorous ayfi- 
tation which the European community 
has started makes it all the wore necessary 
lor us to redouble our efforts 

Fined for Political Indifference. 

The Chnstian Lde of London wrote 
some time ago; 

Party electors in Aostralia haveinet been fined one 
shilling each and costs (with the option of three data’ 
imprisonmeat) for neglecting to get their names on 
the Federal electoral roll Those who cannot pay 
the fine must therefore go to tail for refusing to W 
olitically enfranchised It is queer that in a country 
oasting of its freedom the mad who simply allows 
people, who know more about the business than be 
does, to make its laws should be punished as a cnml- 
nal Yet numbers of people arc constantly being 
Brought up for this offimee 

And tt is still more queer that in India, 
which is a part of the same cmpiie to 
which Australia belonge, men should have 
had to sufier low of liberty fw seeking “to 
be politically enfeancMsed'’ too eagerly< 

Hs 
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‘MTIm DiitiactUadontaadiilt” 

At a rccifnt Hitting of the Imperial 
Cottactl, 

rromding tu (liwusf th« pornt* that shoald be 
ftmcnibeied whtn t >iisi ienng the number of Indian* 
whixhoulil be tfikiiiintii the Civil Service Sir William 
Vincent'■aid tbi Uiitivli (hnracter ol the adminutra- 
tion ihuuld h maintained Thit tactor need not 
|>la\ the deterniinini; part bnt coiihl not be lost wffht 
of fo Inns as India wav an integral part of the 
Empire Bntiah intrnvt* bad to be secured He did 
not in the least angKCvt that the presence of a large 
number of Indians would neccvvarilv preiudiee them, 
but what he submitted wav that unlike in cuuntnrv 
tihc lapan and China British rnpital had been sunk 
in India on the distinct undrtstanding that adminis¬ 
tration in India would he British in character, though 
not in personnel 

When Sir \Villi,tin Vincent said that 
“administration in India would be British 
in character though not in personnel,’’ did 
he mean to imply that “the British 
character of the miministration’’ could be 
maintained even by goutl and able Indian 
public servants? Why then insist on a 
practically permanent nimimum oi British 
officers, which is really a very big maxi¬ 
mum? Why not stnctly adhere to the 
righteous declaration made long ago that 
there is to tie no goyerning c istc in India '* 

V\ hat IS m:aiit liy the British cliaiacter 
of the administration? Fnc democratic 
constitution, method sand procedure which 
obtain in Great Untiiiii have not yet been 
followed 111 India; the tieoplc ate not 
supreme here m In li i as they are in Great 
Britain. Therefoie, “Mic Bn is'i character 
of the administiaiiun’’ in India docs not 
mean a demucratisid administration as 
in the British Isles; it can mean only one 
0 / two things- (1) that the administra¬ 
tion^ IS to be earned on mainly by British 
officials, or, in other woids, that the 
personiK-l, ,il least mine In ;Iit controlling 
'Offices, is to be ni.iiiily and piuponderantly 
British; (2) th it the administration is to 
be^ as progressive, just and efficient as it 
bin the British Isles. Sir William Vincent 
admits that the British eh.iracter of the 
odministration is not synonymous with 
the emplo>inent of British agency. There¬ 
fore, it can an J ought to mean only a pro- 
gcMBive, jtisi and efficient administration. 
Kow, as adininistrations of this character 
exist in other countries besides England; 
and as those countries do not employ 
Bjdtish officers, it must be admitted that 
itKawboare not of British descent hare 
dlMbde apd can mate gotkl and sncoemfal 
n^wnlslgatora. Tjtere hare been and an 
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pro^^ressire, just and efficient Zallan ad¬ 
ministrators. There is notldng, thereii^ 
which can weaken our firm conriction 
that administration can in future he pro- 
gressire, just and efficient eren if the per¬ 
sonnel be entirely Indian. The administra¬ 
tion in the British Isles has not throu^h- 
ont their recorded history been progessire, 
uncorrupt and efficient. There is some¬ 
times great inefficiency and corruption 
eren now. The present usually high 
standard has been reached after effort. 
There is nothing in the British blood 
which makes for efficiency; if there were, 
administration by British men would hare 
been efficient in todir own country and in 
all other lands, and in all ages. But it 
has not lieen so. The height reached by 
the Britisher is the result of effort. Many 
Indians have already reached that standard 
of efficiency, integrity and progressiveness 
and more can do so as opportunity offers. 

Apart from integrity, progressiveness 
an I efficiency, if the administration iu self- 
rulin ' India is to hare any special racial 
chiiicter, it cannot but be Ind/an. The 
wli }k might of the British Empire cannot 
make it otherwise. 

Sir William Vincent has said that 
“British capital had been sunk in India 
on the distinct understanding that admi¬ 
nistration in India would be British in 
cli Iracter though not in personnel.’’ The 
saving clause “though not in personnel’’ 
i<t pr ibably his ; most Europeans out here 
would omit it and sar that the British 
character of the administration conld not 
be m iintaincd in India withont a majority 
of British higher officials, and Sir William 
too, woull insist on a permanent big 
proportion of British officials being kept 
up. Hence it is necessary to enquire who 
gave “the distinct nnderstanding’’ to 
Bntish capitalists “that administration in 
India would he British in character,” and 
when it was given and by what statute 
or royal proclamation. Some Member 
of Conned ought to ask these questions. 
For i! any such understanding has really 
been given, we may be able to gather 
from the words nsra what is actually 
meant by the British character of the 
administration. 

We beUeve no BagUshman, from the 
greatest to the least, has any ri|[ht to 
enter into any’ onderstanding winch in 
thelttek god ai^inM: onr dinst^ 



, or tndifobtiy. No‘iiocfc ttntUnrtajading 
ata be valid as anioit oatnraljrig 
'fflr WiHiattt 

pkefciati had to be seqnred.'’ True, bat 
^ot to the detriment of Indian interests. - 
Endian interests are the first consideration 
^re, as British interests are in England, 
/for safegnatding our interests those of 
Joglisfamen in India have to suSer to some 
fextent, that is inevitable. British interests 
fo India are mainly material, our/ are 
fboth material and moral. We have not 
f thd least desire to iojnre British interests ; 

' we recognise the work done by the British 
I people m India, though they have got 
: ample remuneration for it. Bat in 
every country, the health, prosperity, 
and enlightenment of its inhabitants have 
the first claim on the attention of its 
government. If in the endeavour to 
secure these the material interests of 
Britishers in India could not be fully attend- 
ed to, nobody would be to blame for it. 

Sir Hugh Bray’s Speech- 

The main position taken up in Sir Hugh 
Bray’s speech in the Imperial Council in 
connection with Mr. B. N. Sarraa’s resolu¬ 
tion about the recommendations of the 
Public Services Commission, is not at all 
new. He said ; 

We demand then, a continuance of those guarau- 
teei, a continuance that means either a retention of 
inch a measnre of control liy the Kritish Goveminent 
ai will safegnard those interests, or such representa¬ 
tion of those interests in any new form of Government 
at will ensnre their protection. 

He made his position clearer by saying : 
“we demand.that we be given satisfac¬ 

tory assnrances that the interests we re¬ 
present will be safeguarded.’’ 

Mr. Sastri asked how the; could say beforehand 
whether or not law and order would be maintained 
when Indians were employed on a larger scale. 

Sir Hngh Bray : “Onr Indian friends mention that 
they are now fit to assume very much greater respon- 
■IbiUty than they have bad np to now and as far as 
we know they may be, but with some exceptions they 
have aot given proof of it. Their natural reply ia, 
how can we prove it without trying? One cannot 
' learn to swim on dryland. We reply that is so, but 
as the cost of the esperiment if it fails will loll largely 
oa ns we mnst have some; gnarantees. 1 can only see 
two lonof of gnarantee that could be coaaidered 
satitiaetoiy, either that a su&ieut measure of cou- 
.. trbl he retaiaed the British Govem^t or that the 

' tcty larM important intereets of the mercantile 

eofflinniuty and those who have Invested money in 
this eonat 7 be itiyen ndeqnnte npfeipntation intbe 
' body lM>to.<ti|nt,wig.l^^ 
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laOians, as Sir Hugii At|iy simutn|| . 
dbes not say. Takiag even .aartaj'. * 
rial interests alchie of the two jpart^,-,; 
into considerttripa, the total wsalta wtaa j 
millions of poor Indians cannot blK 0% ■ 
reckoned to be greater than the ^ wealths . 
the thousands of rich Anglo-Indians. • wy. - 
supposing the material stake in the co^ 
try of the latter is greater than that Of tm, . 
former, which is, we repeat, not tme, 
there in the British Empire any form«;^ 
representative government which 
more votes or more representativer ts® 
wealthier men than to the less weli-to-ao rg 
Anglo-Indian capitajists attach gpeitfft.;: 
importance only to their capital. But our , 
hcfilth, morals, knowledge, life, uberl^v v: 
these are far more valuable than tnelt 
materia! wealth. There is no inevitable Or 
innate antagonism between these twOi; ; 
classes of interests. We find that witboB|.vi 
self-rule we cannot be as healthy and 
enlightened ns we ought to be; we a#*. - 
convinced that self-rule will help us to ritif 
duee the death-rate, it will give us more - 
freedom to make progress in all directiotis,'' 
and help us to elevate and strengthen Our . 
characters. Should the worst apprehe» ;>; 
sions of Anglo-Indian capitalists, Whi^ g 
we consider entirely unfounded, be reaHti»’‘|; 
by “the experiment” of Indian Home RtW';}, 
failing, it would mean only the los* 
part of their wealth and the tran^r OF 
remainder to more promising fields ofll^? 
vestment; but to Indians the fatlore - 

mean untold misery in all possible dhrec-ij 
tlons. If we be prepared to take the > 
greater risk, why, in the name 
freedom and democracy, for which m 
British people profess to be fighting,—ww, 
should not the western capitalists takC; 
the smaller risk ? . 

Statesmen can act from two motives, 
either the sense of justice or consideratiow 
of expediency, or both. From the p^uf s 
of view of justice, self-government 
been long overdue. Considerations of 
petlieucy have been growing more oud 
urgent day by day, as all stndcntsjif ; 
European and Asiatic situatiGOS mom? 
The motive of expediency ntay make 
sense of justice of British stateemea 
ciently jKcn to enable them to do tow,;, 

India. 

. . Sr Hufi^-taid , ■ 5 .:,':*'' 
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M OtU tmdeeeHoni (utc giwn ounelTM Mid our 
tMm»X to tbe lood. and witbovt bowtioK 1 omt 
diolw tbut we are directly reeponeible in no small 
dttns for Its dfrelopment and increasing prosperity. 
Tfamoner and our lives bare been given to this land 
'dih the understanding that law and order will be 
' du^tained and Ifant we shall condnct onr enterprise 
wiaer secure and just conditions 

We sboald have been glad if Sir Hugh 
Md his fellow capitalists were of the 
people. But they are not. They have 
not settled here, they do not build their 
permanent homes here, they do not 
educate their children here, they do 
not share the jicoplcs' joys and sot rows, 
and they leave these shores as soon as 
they have made then piles. In saying, "we 
are of the people,” Sir Hugh was guilty 
of the same sort of sophistrv and “iutellec- 
hial dishonesty” of which “Ditcher” in 
Capital accuses Mr. Beatson-Bell lor at¬ 
tempting to piove that Englishmen out 
here are not “birds of ])assage.” Their 
stake in the country may be enormous, 
but onr stake is immeasurably more enor¬ 
mous, even as calculated in rupees, annas 
and pies. Sir Hugh may have read Lord 
Acton’s letters. In one of these he say s 

“The men who pay wages ought not to be the 
political masters of those who earn them, lor I.iws 
Should be adapted to those who have tbe hiaviest 
, stake is tbe enuntrv, ioi whom misgoTirnmenl 
ineaae not mortilied pride or stinted luxury, but want 
aod pam and degradation, nod risk to their unn 
VvM and to their children’s souls.” 

So it is we, poor Indians, who have the 
heaviest stake in the country, and we are 
entirely justified in demanding that laws 
shonld be adapted to us, in order that 
what is good for our lives and souls may 
come to pass. We are convinced that this 
will be good for British capitalists also. 
Bat if they think otherwise, they ought to 
try to convince ns by reasoning. And m 
the last resort, they can take away their 
capital from Iiidu. They should not, they 
cannot, stand m the way of our obtaining 
our just rights. We can manage to do 
without foreign capital until we are able 
to supply it ourselves, as we have shown 
in “Towards Home Rule", but it is un¬ 
bearable dcath-in-life to us to be without 
tbe rights of freemen. 

Sir Hugh expressed r^^ret 

that our Indian iineodt ihouM apparently take it for 
granted that we are oppoaed to their aimi entir^. 
1 mast oaenme tnefa to be the cmc beeanee they 
so eeferenec to ae. It doee not oeenr to them to seek 
Midd. They ignore u entirety in thdr propocalt. 

*^*21* ***" •** «“nklBg a great- 

sfditshn WertnhMtbnt diMigee w« gciiSiig. tkat 


chanty mniteome, and if we thonid letm desirous of 
cheeking nt all tbe progteis of eveute it ti not because 
we wish to pieveot them but beeanee we foresee the 
eompUeations, the dieaster eren, that mar anie firom 
their premature birth. 

We should indeed be glad to have the 
help of Sir Hugh and his fellow-capitalitts 
in our endeavours to gain political rights. 
But we think his complaint was unjust. 
Has it been the case that he and hisfel- 
lowf have generally sided with us and 
given us their aid and counsel in our poli¬ 
tical or economic movements ? They haye, 
on the contrary, generally opposed us. If 
they change their attitude towards ns, we, 
too, shall change our attitude towards 
them. We have ignored them because thejr 
have all along worse than ignored ns. Sir 
Hngh ought to read what “Ditchei” has 
written in Capital in connection with Mr. 
Beatson-Bell’s speech m La Martiniere 
College. Sir Hugh assured us : 

We are ready and anxioua tn go forwaid hand in 
hand with our Indian fellow-subiects For,the advance¬ 
ment of thia gieat lountry we will pull together either 
in double liarnrsv or in tandem as leader or wh.eler, 
the wagon ol India, but wbat we will not do n to 
follow hiteheil to the tail board, with no control 
over the pace, no power to check a too quick 
descent, left to pick up what teed we can by the way- 
ude when halted, and called upon only to give an 
extra pull now and then to get the wagon out of the 
mire or up an extra steep oxcent That is a position. 
Sir, which we will not accept. 

This desire for co-operation would be a 
blessing indeed, if it ever led to real co¬ 
operation withont loss of self-respect on 
either side. It must be genuine co-opera¬ 
tion, but not a subordinate position for 
us in the home of our ancestors, of our¬ 
selves, of our children and of our children’s 
children. In the language of Sir Hugh 
Brav, “What we will not do is to follow 
hitched to the tail board “that is a 
position, Sir, which we will not accept.” 
We may lie kept in an inferior position by 
force, as we have hitherto been, but we 
will never be a consenting party to it. 
For preventing the disintegration of the 
British Empire, the willing co-operation 
of India would, as time passes, be more 
and more an urgent necessity. On account 
ol the increasing national self-consctons- 
nesB of Indians and their growing sense of 
self-respect, such co-operation would not 
be possible unless India became a free 
partner in tlm Bmpire. If such co-opera¬ 
tion wen not forth-comiug, then in that 
case, even if the entin manhood of the 
PanjobeouldbeTecniited afiitan Sir 
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Michael O'Dvjer bv protniaca of ja{^ 
and other means, that would not be of 
mnch avail. 

“Smoarity of PurpoM." 

In the course of the speech which the 
Viceroy made in opening the Simla session 
of the Imperial Council, be appealed to the 
Indian leaders in these words 

Of tlw lodun leaders I Iihtc a special leqtusl to 
make It !• that at the present jnncture and tlirmigh- 
out thedifhcolt stajKs III tiansitinn which lie ahead 
of ns they will laiiexL in our good will and in nur 
sincei ity of parpote. Alter all, whatever our diflii ing 
points ofvien,we all have at heart the same thing, 
the welfare of India 

Wc have no objection to believe in the 
pood will and sincerity of purpose of Bri¬ 
tish officials, provided they will also be¬ 
lieve in our sincerity of put pose. At the 
best, we are considered “professional agi- 
tatoib”, and all our young men whodt 
much sacrifice render social service are 
suspected of sinister motives, and many of 
them are deprived of liberty without any 
proof and without any trial. When we 
suspect the good will and sincerity of pur¬ 
pose of officials, we sometimes use hard 
words, which break no bones. Then 
officialb are led to suspect our good will 
and sincerity of purpose, some of ns are 
sentenced to terras of rigorous imprison¬ 
ment for merely verbal and technical 
“political” offences; such punishments, un¬ 
like hard words, have broken many 
peoples, bones. Many, besides, have been 
interned because their sincerity of purpose 
was doubted. It is a rather unequal 
game. 

Much more than an appeal is needed to 
bring about a belief in one another’s good 
will and sincerity of purpose. 

Messrs. Mahomed AU and Shaukat 
AH not to be Released. 

In the Imperial Council on the 26th 
September, 

Mr. Jtnoah asked Will the Governmtnt be pleased 
to slate what is the result of the enquiriea into the 
cases of Mahomed,All and Sbankat Ah * Sir William 
Vincent replying said that restrictions were imposed 
on them not merely for their violent language but 
also beeanse they expreseed freely their sympathy 
with the King’i enemies, thus endans^ing public 
saiety. Buquiries had rraently been made Which 
showed that their attitude had not materially chang¬ 
ed and Oovemment did not think it dcsiralde to 
remove the reetrietioiis. 

We do sot know how fisr Oovernment’s 

toformatios is correct; it should be 

* 


published is iuU sii srdff to essble the 
psblic to judge. The tisisg isdiniatloB is 
the cosstty cassot otherwise be allayed. 
The best course would be to set ^ AH 
Brothers free. 

It would be interestisg is this coanee> 
tion to know how many among thf 
hundreds of actual Sinn Fein rebels who 
hare been recently released from prisoi^ 
there whre who openly sympathised Atis 
still sympathise with the enemy. W« 
remember to have read in the papers that 
many of them actually sought the helip 
of the enemy to subvert British ruis 
German arms were si-nt to Ireland is 
consequence, but were seized by Govew* 
incut. These actual rebels and active 
coope. tors with the enemy were 
released from prison in order to secure 
“an atmosphere of harmony and good 
will” in view of the then^ opproacning 
session of the Irish Convention. We take 
the following extracts from the long state, 
ment which Mr Bonar Law, Leader of the 
House of Commons and a Minister of the 
Crown, made on the sutgect in the House 
of Commons 

"Hie Majeety'v Government. . have ielt 

that the governing cunvideratiun in the matter if the 
appioothing aeviion oi tlie Irnh Conrtntion in which 
Iriehfflen them wives will miet to Kttle the difficult 
problim ot the future ailmiuivliatinn ui their country, 
This great cxpeiimint will mark anew era in tu 
rilations ul liehiiid wUb the I'nited Kingdom and 
the Unpire, and it iv iieyund nieasuit. detirahle that 
the Convention should meet in an atmosphere of 
bdtmony and good-will in wbiih all parties caa 
unreservidly join Nothing could be more regrettabla 
than that tbe work of tke Convention enould be 
prejudiced at the outset by embittered assurtattaas 
which might even binder the settlement tu which wc 
all look forward with hope ” 

"Uii Majesty’s Government have decided that they 
lannot givi a belter earnest of the spint in whim 
•hey approach this great experiment than bv remov¬ 
ing one of the mam (.auacs of serious misunderstand¬ 
ing with which It IS in tbeu power to deal They 
decided, thrretorc, upon tbe release, without reservo. 
tion, oi ail prisoners now in confinement in connec¬ 
tion a ith the rebellion in Ireland.” * 

It will be observed that the Biittsh 
Ministry wanted not merely a “calm at* 
mosphete” but “an atmosphere of har¬ 
mony and good will.”. An atmosphere^ 
calm on the surface, may be obtained 1^ 
repression and the menace of repressiva 
laws, but an atmosphere of harmony and 
good will cannot be secured by the same 
means. What kind of atmoapnere do our 
Government want dmiag Mr> Moattiga*$ 
visit ? 
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CAntta Uniroriitjr CoBudinea. 

Of tJie iewn members of the Calcntta 
Ofliverdtj Commission, fire are Europeans 
And two Indians. It is ever thns. Oar 
aons and datiRhters are to be educated, but 
the decision as to aims, ideals, methods 
and means roust rest with men other 
than ourselves. The aims and ideals of 
education have both universal and nation- 
ftl Aflpcctff* It 18 ffuicidal for a dependent 
people to allow the national aspect to be 
overlooked ; but this must al ways be the 
wee when foreinners have a prepondera- 
ting influence. Of the five Europeans, four 
•w coming out from England. Of what 
University education ought to he m the 
^tract, they may be expected to lie good 
jodt^s. How in Bengal it can lie wh.it it 
might to be, or in other words, how the 
Ideal can best become a reality under the 
particular geographical, climatic, racial, 
^lal and economic circamstances oi 
wngal, ought to depend on the juilgment 
of cultured, fair-minded and non-partisan 
Wngahs. Looked at from this point ot 
view, Mr. Ilornell s appointment seems at 
superfluous. He is not a greater educa¬ 
tional expert than the British experts, and 
does not possess more knowledge of Bengal 
tlma &r Ashutosh Mukherfi, to whom he 

will only plav second fiddle. We hesitate 
to say that he may have been appointed 
official, that is to ^y, the 
political side of the question; for the 
'nail his educational prononncc- 
Bjmts has emphasised the nonpolitical 
cbaracter of the educational aims «t 
Government. Dr. Zia-ud-din Ahmed is an 
able mathematician, but he does not know 
^ greater educationist 

" partisan of Sir 
A. Mnkbwji. A cultured and independent 

appointed instead. Sir Ashutosh Mnkherii 
ha9 van m much of liis time and energy 
to tSe work of the Calcutta University and 
nu^ to get so many of his own men 
Into tM Senate, that the University in its 
Mcaentconditionssniore of his moulding 
^ of anybody else. Under the circum* 
SUfSt.- f.PPO'at'BW't was inevitable. 

i!*^ connection 

ft«#it iiiportaao^ to htar the other aide 


of the caee, the tide which cooM be 
presented only by an independent cdtnnd 
Bengali. By not appointting at least one 
such man, Government have reduced 
to a great extent the usefulness of the 
Commission. 

Among the terras of reference, we are 
alarmed to find words like those which we 
have italicised lielow 

Tn cnnndir nt whnt plneet and in what manner 
proTiston tiUotild be m tde in Bengal for teachlne atid 
rcBearch for per^onti above the tecondaf^ lehooi agCi 
to exatnme the soitubility of the prefenk skuMUott 
and ion^titution ol the university,... 

The worda "nt what places" appear to 
suggest that Government want to confine 
the ]oc.ition of colleges to some particular 
places, as has been done in the case of the 
Patna University. As f.ir as we can judge, 
Bengal will not and ought not to consent 
to such a restriction. The expression 
"situation" of the university brings to 
mind the “practical” (!) suggestion made 
in the report on the Presidency College 
affray by Sir Ashutosh Mukneiji and 
others that the seat of the t.alcutta Uni¬ 
versity ought to lie removed from Cal- 
Mtta. As it Paris, Vienna, Berlin, London, 
Chicago, New York, and other big cities 
have no universities because they are 
crowded cities full of political distractions, 
temptations, &c. 


"Wa Have Come to Stay.*’ 

In the recent speech made by Mr. Beat- 
son Beilin La Martiniere College, he tried 
to prove that the English are not birds of 
passage in India, and' that they have come 
to stay in India. Let us take a passage 
from his speech. 

We are lametimet told that we are bird* of 
paMage We are not We bare come to India and 
we have come to stay Wlietber a* lodividiiai* or aa 
iannliu or as firms we bavc come to India to stay 
and to do onr dnty by India. When 1 bear pe^ 
talk about birds of pasaagr, I generally think of my 
own children, and I remember that their father, tbdr 

S andiather and their great grandfather have already 
tween them put in nearly one handred year* of 
work in India, and I natnraliy smils when I bear 
people talk of birds of passage. And when ire bwk 
round on the tea gardens and jnfe mills, when we 
look round nponall the railway* aadall the eteamm 
and they are the freight and traffic of the BritUi 
Empire, and what the Itritieh have done fai India, 
we smile when ere bear oattdvei talked of aa birds 
paetage. Bnt why ehonld we look at the jatc miUt 
and the tea gaiAws? Tbe rMitest astostbrther 
•e an or are not Wide of paetage is the fact that 
aehawiMadedchtireheeaBaadioott. Afi^aO the 
ehgnwae^ jifa WtAof pMsagt iatbatlt data aot 
biWseWa, Bat 4c WUffieaaie to Inffia sad thy 



Imn badt tbeir m«U. 'last i« bPoHca 4m thC ’ 
Af^oiw caaw to ladia aaa feBoded unplM aar't^, . 
iast u the Mohancdsaectawaadwaaded aieeqoee 
«d madneaht, to the Britieh baaecoaie to India 
and bare foaaded obaichei and cchoolt and that ia 
the outward and ideiide rign that tbe Britltb have 
come bcK to itav. Thatn wh; I lay, whetbet we 
are domieifcd or whether we are not, we are all in 
the aame boat and we have come to India for ever. 
It hiattere not whetbeh In the laat few yean of onr 
liree we may go back to England to lay down onr 
boon. Tbe iact remaina that India ia and alwaya 
will be onr home.” , 

Tbe sophistry and “intellectual dis¬ 
honesty” of this piece of so-called reasoning 
is astonishing. “Ditcher”, who is an 
Englishman, has criticised the speech at 
some length in Capital, W: select a few 
passages from it. 

We know that in the domain of argnmeutation 
there it no fallacy of such frequent occurrence an that 
of confusing the point at iasne in sohie way or other. 
In this cote Mr. Beatson Bell not only employed a 
farourite device in snpporting a weak case bnt was 
also guilty, nnwittingly perbapt, of iatellectoal dis¬ 
honesty. He was evidently answering tbe charge 
brought by Indian politicians against Bntons “indivi- 
dnallyof being mere birds of passage in ladio. And 
he eet ont deliberately to prove the wrong conelasion. 

1 have never heard it dispnted that tbe BriUth Power 
has come to stay in India. What 1 have heard con¬ 
tended with much vehemence is that Britons who 
work in India and make their money here do not be¬ 
come settlers as in Canada, South Africa and Australia. 
They are surprisingly indinerent to almost everything 
native, and are therefore a sonree of weaknesa instead 
of strength in the policy of the country. The average 
educated Indian readily admits that tbe English Judge 
is just, tbe English Civil Servant ia nobribable, faitbfol 
and efficient, the Englith Merchant fair and honcet 
in hie dealings ; bnt ml are birds of passage, here to¬ 
day and gone to-morrow. They take no teal intereet 
la the political development of the country. 

Mr. Bcation Bdl did not answer this charge. 
He mistook the proposition be had to establish and 
resorted weakly to argnmentnmadpopnlum,aigamen- 
tnm ad ignorantiam, aignmentnm ad verecundiani, to 
prove, what nobody denied, that the Britieh Power 
MS come to stay ia India as long as it is let. It is a 
greatpity thataman of his character and influence 
did not catch the occaiion to preach a lermon to 
his iellow<onntryiiien on the need, in tbe preient 
ebaagiag times, of departing from an attitude of 
aloomtss which has been batacned since tbe opening 
of the Snes Canal. 

India haa a long bistoiy. To this coun- 
^came many foteignets as conquerors, 
inclttdi^ the ancestors of the piesent-day 
Aryan-wndns. Their Powers had come to 
- atay. Bnt where are those Powers now ? 
The Powers hare not stand, bnt the 
descendants of the persone wno establiibed 
thoee pownra are ctill in lodu^ notae a 
< politically twedominaot gonaii^ caste, 

, Imt nwii^ nntA ,^ne(^ 

‘ ' ' 'may.; -og^rs!^Miy tlMt ^jl 



come to India to 

India, tmiiik Indo^Aiynapi, tte^PI^, tW ; 
Arabi, the Pathant, the Moghtds, fte-, : 
did ; not otherwise. Bat «• reoaMt i 
permanence of pOlitlcBl ^Ower, there is ffio ^ 
instance in history of a foreign poWeri~ : 
either ruling from its bome-lnad, ^ 
ancient Roman or the modern Gsjliiw!^^ 
British, &c., or settled in the nonqtHjp|f)|: 
country, as the Pathan, Mo^ul 
Manchn,->there is no instance in hittoi^ 
we say, of a foreign power permanenmf; 
ruling a country. There is a probab£m|F^ 
of India forming a part of a federatWif 
British Bmpire as a per&ctly equtdp0aht0t% 
for ages, but there is not the least protM^:''' 
bility of our country remaining for long A ;. 
part of the British Empire as a mere dtepifii- 
dency with its inhabitants governed iis% 
subject race. We may not be soffieientj^ ..: 
strong for our political enfranchise&W9%fj 
but world-forces are. 

Of the English official “Ditcher” sayeb; ^ 

He takes credit for hie long lervioe and dwdi* diS.f'' 
bii hereditary connection with India. Vet know yos'.! 
that he hae not the ilighteet intention of remahnsg -' 
in India after he qnalifiei for peneion or ie sas^ \ 
onanated, and we also know that he aroala^.il|t‘ 
iuanlted if it were anggeeted that he should hare M . 
children trained and educated in the echoola iirbii;a> 
have been catabliahcd by the State nr by Misaioaa^''^ 
enterprise. The official no more than the acrebM^^ ^ 
becomes racy of the soil. Heran lies the danger.te^^$ 
tbe Bnropean commnnit^V in the political .cHti%r< 
through which we are passing. ' 

“Ditcher” does not entertain a hj^ .f 
opinion of the European Associatloiij i 
which has begun to agitate. 

We have an European Aieociation which dalsw to \ 
be thorougblv repreeentative. Admitting tbe cWai;;: 
for the cake of argument, what ie its policy ? It MS 
none beyond defence against what it regairds St ? 
native encroechroent. There ii not the slightwt,, 
attempt at co-operation with any section of lodiaS" , 
reformers; on the contrary, the whole tendency is 
to exaggerate tbe ieolation of tbe Briton and crto;' 
tsUixe that provincialism which makes him (dm 
to oil that is fine in Indian Society. Tbe pity otcftil '.. 
Instead of proving wrong coiilnsions, it 
infinitely better if Britone in high placet, official Ssit:;;^ 
non-official, were to look facte sqMreiy in tbiff~ 
draw the right conclusions, and act aecordingb^v 
conrage, honesty and sympathy} else the ' 
community in India wul not Of able to , 
co-operation for which Lord Chelmsford f’ 
other day, nor will it have the righvto ' , 

Indiani eontlnue to regard it M a coUtetioa > 

(rf passage, foreiga and prtdat«y.; 1' 

Rfigaiding tbe “nesto” 0^^ 

Ale{^ refei 
qbanvesi^ 
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riihipittlrtuliftii iliiMt b«W •nibd b{tie% at ti^ 
«feMAi«drihc sctti tbc official EnsHtbiBan lb 
vlnlMt 'Wliffiia but deciion to allow nto own om|>rii!g ' 
icia i^bit Then ii not a cebool or college for the 
''XiiMDiciled wbieb the Coeeiianied Engliahmao deema 
' Cood rnnngb for hie aoni or daogbteia, no matter 
O^OW t&ienily the institution is stafied. The yonug 
; tbf tbe bird of passage, if they base tbe misfortune to 
s^liebnen ■» India, must be sent to England as soon at 
'' wiiaibie to eteape ph;tsical and spiritual deterioration. 

. ihii tbe implied inferiority of schools in India does 
" opt stop here. It has further been decreed by the 
Bilteaucracv that tiK higher grades of the public 
secsict shall be closed to boys educated in this conn- 

vnlesa they go to Bngiaiid for extra training and 
fmah. The nun-official European community adopts 
V in n large measure the same exclusiveness. To compare 
the schools established by the British in India with 
the “tols" of tbe Aryans and the Madrasahs of tbe 
Mabomedanl is cool even for a bureaucrat. 

j,. MSI'a Word of Coution to Agitators 
for Selfrule. 

We have said in a previous note that 
according to Mill, “to kindle a desire for” 
good poHtical institutions “is a necessary 
part of the preparation.” He then adds a 
' irord of caution : 

“Those, however, who undertake such a task, need 
< itrbe duly impressed, not solely with the iMneiitB of 
.' Ibe institution or polity which they recommend, but 
also with the capacities, moral, intellectual, and ac- 
tfvt, required for working it; that they may avoid, 
If possible, stirring up a desire too much iu advance of 
the capacity.” 

It is difficult to judge the capacity of a 
oMple until it has bmn put to the test, 
^e leaders of India, however, have not 
demanded anything like independence, 
w^ch might be considered too much in 
{ Hdvance of our capadty ; they have not 

- demanded even complete autonomy now. 

Capital and VotM. 

The European community in India 

- ' iraatin our future representative bodies 

imteh ioimrepresentation than their num- 
' liers wouM entitle them to, on the ground 
that they have made large investments 
of cbpitaL The (jnestion, then, is, do 
. they MUK their da»n to political power on 
the ground of their investments alone, or 
4d liaM it on tbe ground of race also ? 
If mily on the former, wonld they advocate 
the ptinc^ of granting to wealthy com* 
i,mtiEmtiea a certiun number of representa- 
':ti^ acedrditig to the amount of «»pital 
%voit^ W them id trade ? “Bo many re. 
.piea^tamtt par mfflioa or crore of rupees 
rWvdmd hs.i^ tiiai gcrag to he 
. lei cooB»tea<7 

_ require that A .juflliohitfae abptda 


dvima bnlr mpeeui iand a 

multimilhoaaire Very many more. Should 
the principle of excessiye representation 
being giveii to investers of capital be aecepr 
ted, what representation would be 
given to Parais, Marwaris, Bbatias, 
and other wealthy trading comina* 
nities ? How many votes per lakh o*^^ 
million of capital would the wealthy men 
of these communities have ? Where 
wohM the men with brains and culture ■ 
come in ? Between a European professor 
in some College in India vvho has obtained 
the highest academic distinctions and has 
made scientific discoveries and a European 
trader who has inherited wealth but has 
not had mnch education, how would votes 
be apportioned ? Should English traders, 
however, want a disproportionately large 
representation on the ground of race, we 
should be subjected to the political domi¬ 
nation of both European officials and 
non-officials. That would be quite in 
keeping with the principles of justice, Iree-. 
dom and democrat for which England is 
professedly fighting. 

Rammohun Roy. 

The 27th of September is the anniver¬ 
sary of the death of Raja Rammohun Roy 
at Bristol. On that day this year we 
were reminded partieularly of his love of 
freedom. Mr. vvilliam Adam, a Baptist 
Missionary, whose association with Raja 
Rammohun Roy led him to adopt Unitari¬ 
an opinions bears the following testimony 
to ms love of liberty : 

"He would be Ine or nut be at all.Love of 

freedom was perhaps the stroagest passion of his 
soul,—freedom not of action merely, but of thought. 

.This tenacity uf personal independence, this 

sensitive jealousy of the slightest approach to an ' 
encroadiment on his mental freedom was accompani- , 
ed with a very nice perception of the equal rights of • 
others, even of those who didcred most widely from 
him.” 

Rammohun Roy’s love of liberty was 
not confined to tbe sphere of poll- ' 
tics. He was for freedom all round, and 
for all,—freedom in politics, freedom Sn . 

a ion, freedom in social matters, and for 
men and women. 

“NoB-Braluniiis’' of MaVIras Prstidoi^. 

Too much was being made of the “Non- 
Brahmin” movement in Madras Pretidenv 
cy by tile opponents of Indian seli-govern- ,; 
sitfnti 4 Statement s%ned fay Tinany ofthefa 
leadng .. .mmlianti; banken, lawy—“ 
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ibg to the Toriotw “Noa<Brabimii’' com* 
munities of that pre^nqr baa been 
jpublished. It rnna thna: 

With rekrenee to the duKOMiom now proceeding 
la connection with the fortheomiiu vieit of Mr. 
■lontagn nnd the promieed Poet-War Reformi, we 
Br empbaticaU; oi opinion that the eeheme of re- 
■hrma prupoundM by tlie Congresi and the| Mnelim 
{Leagne ehonid be preated on the attention of the 
iCovernment of India and the Secretary of State for 
adoption in ite entirety, eulgecl only to the recog¬ 
nition oi the prindple of adequate repretentation of 
the rariona communitiea of Southern India. ■ 

An influential association has also been 
formed for reptesenttng the true views 
of the “Non-Brahmins." The following 
telegram signed Dewan Bahadur P. 
Kesava Pillai, president, Lodd Govindass, 
S. Guruswaml Chetty and Dr. M. C. 
Nanjunda Rao, Vice-Presidents, and others 
has been sent to the Private Secretary 
to the Viceroy, the Home Secretary to 
the Government of India, and the Hon. 
V. S. Srinivasa Sastri. 

Wc, the underaigned l'rc<.ident and office-bearers of 
the M.idras Presidencr Association iormed at a 
meeting of the non Brahmin bankers, merchants, 
landholders, soncars, traders and representatives of 
various professions nl the city and the muiusii, res¬ 
pectfully beg to repudiate the extremely surprising 
statement nude by the lion. Mr. Coachman in the 
Imperial I.egislative Council that the South Indian 
People's Association, “Justice" and Kandasami 
Chetty represent 97 per cent, of the population of 
Southern Indiu, the same being absurd and unwarrant¬ 
ed. The non-Brabmin communities feel the authorities 
quoted by Mr. Conchman highly pretentious and 
inimical in their methods of representing the senti¬ 
ments and opinion oi the nun-Brahiuins of the 
Presidency on all public questions. 

These things show that all influential 
“Non-Urhamins” are not opposed to Home 
Rule. 

The birth of the anti-Brahmin movement 
in Madras is, however, not a deceptive 
social symptom. Brahmins should take 
note of it nnd apply the remedy. 

The Split in Calcutta. 

There is now some prospect of the two 
Congress parties in Calcutta coming to 
an agreement. We do hope the conference 
to beheld on September 29, at Sir Chandra 
Madhab Ghosh’s residence, will be sne- 
cessfnl. Should the parties be able to 
come to terms in consequence, the result 
would probably be dne to a great extent 
to Sir Rabindranath Tagore’s acceptance 
of the Chairmanship of the Reception 
Committee offered to him by one of the 
parties. That fiset may have - led tiie 


old party to attach dne importance tp the 
new party. 

^ptember S8,19tT, 

“British Ch ar a c ter n| the 
Admii ii itr ati on . * 

Buropeans contend that “the British 
character of the Administratioa’’ should 
be maintained in India. We contend that 
the character of the administration is now' 
m-Britisb ; it should be first mmle Britislf,' 
and then that character may be maintained. 
Dadabhai Naoroji spoke long ago of no- 
British Rale ia India. Let us bare the 
British thing first, and then the qaestion 
of its preservation may be raised. In the 
United Kingdom, the pcojilc’s representa¬ 
tives are supreme and control the salaried 
officials, who are servants of the public. 
Here the people hive no proper represen¬ 
tation, no control over public affairs, and 
the salaried officials arc the masters of the 
public. Therefore, the system here is nn- 
British; it ought to be made British. 

I. C. S. 


Why do Europeans want a practical 
monopoly of the I. C. S. ? Hither because 
they want lucrative' careers for British 
lads, or because they think that it is 
indispensably necessary fur the mainten¬ 
ance of law and order. Perhaps both these 
reasons influence them. They also pro¬ 
bably think that with a majori^ of 
Bnropcan officials, the non-officiai Bnro- 
{leans can have better facilities for exploi. 
tation. As for careers for lads, our sons’ 
claims are snjierior, because we are the 
people of the country. The maintenance of 
law and order is more necessary for ust^n 
for the Europeans. Anarchy and disorder 
would mean ntter ruin and death to us, for 
we have no other country to go to and 
live in than India. To them it would mean 
only some pecuniary loss and the transfer 
of their capital to some other part of the 
British Empire. All the world is open to 
them to live in. Under the circumstanoes, U 
we be prepared to allow our ofiairs to be 
manag^ by os great a proportion of 
Indian public servants as ts possible to 
obtain, and thus beprepared to run greater 
risk tiian the Enropeoni, why shoi^ 


mUliotts^* than onnelves who are their kith 
and kin! By the by, these dumb millions 
igmak tegnuudy to Lord Sydeoham, Sir 


they raise sneh a bne and ay ? Sureki it 
is absurd for them to profess greater sono- 
tude for the welfare of India ara her “Damb 
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RdlitaM, itu our tib^ d^ehp 

the reeonroiKf ^ vonatry. la thii we 
do aot objMC to tMve the anietance of 
foreign cOfiMtt oft Mr terms. Bat we can 
aot agree td ^ia being used merely a> 
a aril<m'>cow» iwe who belong to the soil, 
aad vis ipcm onr earnings &re, have the 
ftnt didm to trade and manafactnring 
fodUtma, and,haTe a inst right to secnre 
Mcb a personnel of the adnunistration as 
wottld ensart froper facilitim and ea* 
coanagaaeat'besng given to ns. 

The 1. C. 8. is a costly service. It ought 
to be abolished, and men obtained by 
advertising ift the open market. The next 
Imt thinglifto luiq) it and hold a compe> 
titive examilMtttm only in India. The 
third best is dSMltaaeons examination in 
India and BoRhuid, The present method 
of recmitmait is bad and nnjnst and the 
recommeadationa of the Pnblic Services 
CommiasioftWill make it worse. 

If Banna and the N.>W. F. Province do 
not want and wilt not obey Indian civi¬ 
lians, of whicji there is no proof iorthcom- 
ing ttftm nnhiassed and untainted sonrees, 
let them, u now, eontinne to be mled by 
^tgliehiiKa« military and dvil; why 
ehottld thsy itafld in onr way ? 

«» 

“Ittiia'ljhrMiwiity DoatoFesaifa 
I'l Cai^.’* 

ATost oi ^'Jhe claims made by the 
speakers at the recent meeting of the 
Kuopean AiSoetation in Calcutta have 
been discussed above directlv or incidental¬ 
ly in some of ournoteejn this imue. One 
contention it that India's prosperity u due 
to investment of foieign eajdtu, and there¬ 
fore thesecapits^ts^htto have political 
power. Bat Vktm prosperity aoiainly hi 


it ? Proimenty of the permanent dwellers 
iftitelaiMt Of of the aoionraers ? 

^TIlS eppitsBats essft ample dividends. 
They want politieai power into the 
baq^t Why shonld they have this 
tWmld remnaeration ? 

We do not here discuss whether the in¬ 
vestment of foreign capital has been an 
ntunixed blessing to India. 

• Or. Boso’s Rssoareh Inslibito. 

An Associated Press telegram informs 
ns that - 


The “Bombav Chronicle*** ksi made a etronc 
appeal to the Indian (nibltc for eontnbtttinc rapeet 
ten lakhe toward* the funds of the Scientihc Research 
lattitnte to be eetabluhed b; Or Sir Jagadieh 
Chandra Boie of Calcutta and to be opened on 
30th Norembrr nest The paper says the honunr of 
indiane m WTolred tn the fruition of Dr Bose s 
patriotic scheme, the scope of which will be far more 
exteneire than any othennstitnte inexistenrein India. 
Rupees sixteen lakhs IS needed, inctudinK the perma 
nent endowment tor the Institute, towaras whah Or 
Bose has already deroted Rs S (Grejiakhs, bis life* 
■anngs, and Mr S R Bomanji, a citiren oi Bombay, 
ha* giren the pnncely dooati in ot Rupees one lakh 
It IS a national duty of all Indians, urges the paper, 
to raise the balance of mpees ten lakhs 

We made a similar appeal long ago. 
Bat Bengal seems to have done nothing Tor 
Dr. Bose’s Research Institute. We hope 
Bombay will do her part better. Mr. S. K. 
Bomatyt has set a noble example. 

Who are “Detemu” ? 

Sir W. Vincent’s reply to Pandit Mala- 
viya's question m the Imperial Council 
about the death or suicide of persons dealt 
with imder the Defence ot India Act or 
under Regnlation 3 of 1818 may be techni¬ 
cally conect; but it ignores the death of 
Cbandicharan Nag of Burma, who may 
have been techniimlly free at the time of 
death but whose death was due to what 
he underwent when under restraint, and it 
^otes also the suicide of Sacfaindra Das 
(^pta, who idso was technically free but 
was in reolitjr still sul^ected to most 
galling restrictions and surveillance. There 
may Be other rimilar cases, which th: 
friends and relatives of those who have 
sa&red onght to ma!ke pnblic. 


attbcM.M.gnss, 
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THE CAPTURE OF 

• 

O N 30th October 168C, Aurangzib left 
the newly conquered city of Bijapur 
and then travelled by easy stages to 
Gulbarga and Bidar, halting there for 
several weeks. “At last on 14th January 
1687 he monnted his horse to punish that 
luckless man, Abul ilassan,” .and on the 
28th of the month arrived within two miles 
of Golkonda. Meantime, Abul liassan had 
again fled from his capital to this fort, and 
the cit} of llaidarabad was occupied fur the 
third and last time by the Mughals, Firuz 
Jang had been detached after the fall of 
Bijapur to capture the Qntb Shahi fort of 
Ibrahimgarb. • After carrying out that 
task, he had advanced and taken posses¬ 
sion of Uaidarabad in the name of the 
Emperor. (Af. A. 287-288.) 

On hearing of Aurangzib’s coming, 
“Abul liassan was in utter despair and 
perplexty. His lips were strangers to 
laughter, his eyes full of tears, his head 
vacant of sense, his tongue speechless. Be 
oSered submission to the Emperor with 
new protestations of devotion. But the 
Emperor’s only reply was the sword.” 
(M.A.287). _ 

The walled city of Haidarabad, the seat 
of the Qntb Shahi government, stands on 
the south bank of the Musi river, which was 
then crossed by a grand old stone bridge 
of early 17th century construction. North 
of the river were a number of suburbs, 
“where all the merchants, brokers, and 
artisans dwelt, and in general all the com¬ 
mon people,” Haidarabad itself having 
been reserved for the Sultan, his court, 
nobles and military officers. Even today 
the westernmost of these suburbs bears 
the name of Karwaa, from the many 
earavan-serais for merchants and travel¬ 
lers that it once contained. Next, to the 
east, came Dhulpet, and beyond it Begam 
Bazar with the Gosha Mahal (“Retreat 

* New called Yadagiii, 30 nilct dae lontfa of 
Mslkhed, off the kft bau of the Bfuioa. (ia«f. At, ST). 


GOLKONDA, 1087 

Palace”) standing in the midst of a park 
north of the peopled quarter. Further 
east, after crossing a thin stream feeding 
the Musi, lay the site of the British 
Residency and the aristocratic Chadarghat 
ward of the present day. 

Two miles due west of this stone bridge, 
some 160 yards north of the Musi river, 
lies the fort of Golkonda, the impregnable 
stronghold of the Deccan. It is an irregu¬ 
lar rhombus, with a rough pentagon 
(the Nava Qila) annexed to its north¬ 
eastern face. A strung crenellated wall of 
gi unite, over four miles in length and of 
gieat thickness, surrounds the fort, which 
is fuither defended by 87 semi-circular 
bastions, each from 50 to 60 feet high and 
built of solid blocks of granite cemented 
together, some of them weighing more 
than a ton. The eight massive gates could 
have safely defied any artillery known to 
the 17th century. On the walls were 
mounted a vast display of cannon, some 
of them being very fine siiecimens of the 
mcdiiTval gun-founder’s art. Outside is a 
deep ditch, 50 feet broad, with stone-retain¬ 
ing walls, and along the entire southern 
side there are traces of a second parallel 
moat. 

But Golkonda really consists of four 
distinct forts joined to each other and 
included within the same lines of cireum- 
vallation. The lowest of these is the 
outermost enclosure into which we enter 
by the Path Darwaza near the south¬ 
eastern corner; it is a vast tract covered 
with mansions of nobles, bazars, temples, 
mosques, soldiers’ barracks, powder 
magazines, stables and even cultivated 
fields. Here the whole population of 
Haidarabad used to live in times of 
danger. Proceeding tnride along the 
grand main road for some 1260 yards 
from the Path Darwaza, and karaig a 
set of rather later palaces, harems and 
offices on a low site on the right, we arrive 
at the Bala Bissar gate which leads ns, 
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over a flight of steps, to a higher area 
with exeet^ingly lofty and strong walls 
and containing a capacious tliree>8toried 
annouiy, magazines, stables, mosques, 
sudiene'e chnmitcrs, harems, gardens, large 
wells with steps, and even two serais and 
a temple of the monkey-god ! 

Further west, some 200 steps ent in the 
solid rock lead the traveller up to the very 
apex of the fortress, the Bala Hissar (or 
Upper l''ort), standing on a bed of solid 
granite, its w'alls being formed by hnge 
boulders with here and there connecting 
curtains and parapets that tower far over¬ 
head. This is the citadel of the citadel, the 
kernel of the whole fort; and here the early 
Uravidian rajahs of the land had built 
their first stronghold, by filling the gaps 
in the natural rocky waUs with mud and 
rough stones, and here their rude ancient 
temples cut into the rock still stand. In 
this Bala Hissar the Qutb Shahi kings had 
erected a two-storied palace, the roof of 
which commands a free view' of the en¬ 
virons fur miles and miles around. Here 
they could hav'c retired as a last resource, 
for it contains, in spite of its great height, 
a well and powder magazines and numer¬ 
ous granaries {ambar-khaaah) hollowed 
out of the bed-rock. The western face of 
the Bala Hissar is a steep scarp, between 
which and the outermost wall ou that 
side, the plain is broken by three long 
granite spurs running westwards, and 
presents to the eye a bare uneven desert 
some 260 yards in width, strewn with 
fragments of rock. 

At the north-western corner of the fort, 
on both sides of the Pataucheru Road, 
there are reservoirs of water and thick 
human habitations, gardens, and a small 
cemetery. At the north-east angle stands 
a mound commanding parts of Oolkonda ; 
but it was enclosed by a wall and added 
to the fort, under the name of the Naya 
Oila or New Fort, by king Abdullah as a 
defensive precaution after Auraiigzib's first 
siege in 1656. (A/. A. 301.) North, south 
and even west of this last area are large 
tanks, and the water supply of the fort 
was unfailing. 

Between the fort and the northern 
suburbs of Haidarabad the ground is low 
and scored by streamlets draining the 
surplus water of the Langarcheru into the 
Musi. Here, as well as rounds the Nava 
ifila lie many hundred acres of rice-field, 
secure of irrigation from the tanks of this 


region. North of the fort, at a distance of 
a mile and a quarter, runs a low range of 
bare fantastically piled up hills, skirted by 
the great old road from Sholapur and the 
west. Here Aurangzib is said to have 
established his own quarters at the last 
siege. About a thousand yards outside 
the I’atancheru or North-West gate, stand 
the magnificent tombs of the Qutb Shahi 
kings, queens and nobles ; and this posi¬ 
tion seems to have sheltered some of the 
besieging force. But so far as we can 
infer fiom the scanty details left about the 
siege, the Mughal attack was directed on 
th? south-eastern and south-western faces 
of the fort, their soldiers moving along 
both the north and south banks of the 
Musi, while the N. W. gate was bombard¬ 
ed only as a feint. 

Arrived within view of Oolkonda (28 
January, 1687), Aurangzib at once ordered 
his generals to assail and drive away the 
enemy’s troops who had assembled m the 
dry ditch under shelter of the fort walls, 
“like a swarm of flies.” One charge of the 
impeiialists swept them away, or as the 
Mughal official history puts it, “the wind 
came and the gnats fled away" ; and their 
property wives and children were captur¬ 
ed. Qualich Khan (the grand-father of the 
first Nizam) tried to enter the fort pell-mell 
with the fugitives and capture it by one 
stroke. But Oolkonda was not to be taken 
by a coup de main. He was hit on the 
shoulder-blade by a zamburak bullet from 
the fort walls, and with one exception all 
his followers hung back from this desper¬ 
ate enterprise. So the Khan bad to return 
in disappointment. The old warrior bore 
his pain with stoical fortitude. "When 
the surgeons were extracting the splinters 
of bone from his shoulder, he was sitting 
calmly engaged in conversation with the 
men around, without twitching a muscle 
of his face, and sipping coffee with the 
other hand. He cried out, T have got an 
excellent tailor!’ In spite all the remedies 
tried by the doctors, he died after three 
days." (Af.A. 289.) 

Regular siege operations had, therefore, 
to be undertaken against the fort. On 7th 
February the trenches were opened and 
thus began the siege of Golkonda which 
was destined to last seven months and a 
half, to cause unspeakable sufiering and 
loss to the Mughals, and to end, not in a 
glorious victo^ of arms, but in a shameful 
capture through bribery. 
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The siege began under the Emperor’s 
own eyes, but at the verj outset his arms 
were paralysed b;^ a conflict of policy nnd 
a bitter personal jealousy in his camp. The 
greatest sinner in this respect was his eld¬ 
est surviving son and intended heir, Shah 
Atam. This prince was of a soft pleasure- 
loving nature, and constitutionally 
averse to strenuous exertion and heroic 
enterprise. He did not wish to ^sec 
a brother sovereign like Abul Uassan 
utterly ruined. This generous impulse was 
mingled with a more sordid feeling: if 
Golkonda were taken by assault, all the 
credit of the achievement would go to the 
commandcr-in-chief Piruz Jang, as the 
credit of the capture of Bijapur had gone 
to his younger brother Muhammad Azam. 
But if he could induce Abul Hassan to 
sue for peace through bis mediation, then 
he himself would be proclaimed in the 
official reports as the captor of Golkonda. 
Abul Hassan knew it and worked on the 
Prince’s feelings. His agents secretly 
visited Shah Alam with costly presents, 
begging him to use bis influence with the 
Emperor to save Abul Hassan’s throne 
and dynasty. The Prince gave encourag¬ 
ing replies, in order to induce ^ntb Shah 
to look up to him as his only friend at 
court and not to seek any other interces¬ 
sor. For some time envoys and letters 
continued to pass between the two. 

In thus negotiating behind the Emper¬ 
or’s back and with an enemy beyond the 
Emperor’s pardon, Shah Alam was play¬ 
ing a dangerous game. And he had 
enemies in the camp ever on the look out 
for a chance to ruin him. His rival, Azam, 
was no d oubt absent but had friends in the 
imperial army and court, who were glad of 
an opportunity to trip up Shah Alam. 
The Prince’s position was rendered still 
more dangerous by dissensions in his 
harem. His favourite wife, Nurunnissa 
(the daughter of Alirza Sanjar Najam Sani) 
had monopolised his heart by her 
accomplishments as a Hindi poetess, 
devotion and care for his comfort, and 
charity to all, so that his other wives were 
jealous of her to the death. Azam’s parti¬ 
sans revealed to the Em^ror the secret of 
communications pasring between Bhah 
Alam and Abul Uassan, while the neglect¬ 
ed wives of the Prince denounced 
Nurunnissa as her husband’s counsellor 
and agent in these treasonable negotia¬ 
tions. They even spread the false tale that 


she had shamelessly gone to the fort in 
disguise and a.ssnred Abul Hassan that 
Shah .Alam would come over to him if the 
Emperor rejected theproferred pence. An 
order of Shah Alam to remove his women’s 
tents closer to his headquarters, really as 
a precaution against surprise by llie 
enemy, strengthened Aurangzib’s suspicion 
that the Prince was meditating flight to 
the enemy’s fort with his famiijr. All 
doubts were set at rest when Firuz Jang 
intercepted and showed to the Emiieror 
one night some letters which the Prince 
had been trying to send to the fort. 

Aurangzib acted promptly. Shah Alam’s 
own contingent was sent to the frout on 
the pretext of meeting an expected night- 
attack, which imperial troops took »eir 

S lace as guards round the Prince's camp, 
ext morning (21st February), Shah 
Alam with his tour sons was invited to the 
Emperor’s tent for consultation. After a 
few minutes, talk with him, they were 
asked by the wazir to step into asicle- 
room (the chapel) with him to hear some 
secret instructions of the Emperor. There 
they were politely asked to consider them¬ 
selves as prisoners and surrender their 
swords. Shah Alam readily submitted; 
but his eldest son ,Muizuddin had more 
spirit; he laid his hand on the hilt of his 
sword and looked at his father for a signal 
to draw it and make a dash for liberty. 
But Shah Alam’s answer was an angry 
frown and a stern order to obey. The 
Prince’s entire family was imprisoned, his 
property attached, his troops distributed 
among other commands, and his trusted 
eunuchs tortured to make them divulge 
their master's treasonable plots. The 
more the Prince protested his innocence, 
the more did the Emperor’s anger flame 
up; he increased the rigours of Shah 
Alam’s captivity and orderded that he 
should not be allowed to cut his hair or 
pare his nails, nor be supplied with debcate 
food, cooling drinks or his customary 
dress. It was seven years before the Prince 
recovered his liberty. 

Aurangzib’s mortification at this stem 
necessity was extreme. His eldest son 
had been put in prison and had died a 
captive. His eldest daughter, the gifted 
poetess Zeb-un-nissa, was doomed to life¬ 
long confinement in the state-prison of 
Delhi. And now his second son had to be 
punished similarly. After the arrest of 
the Prince, the hmperor hurriedly broke 
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tip I is court, ran to hU wife Aurangabadi 
Mabat, and kept slapping bus knees and 
moaning, “Mis' Alas! I have razed to 
the ground what 1 had been rearing up 
for the Iasi lorty years.” 

But Shah Alam was not the only dis¬ 
cordant clement in the siege-camp. I he 
many Sliias in the imi>erial service heartily 
di&lihidthepiospecl oi the extinction of the 
last Shia kingdom in India, and though a 
few notable exceptions among them served 
the Emperor loyally against their own 
religious sympathies, others secretly helped 
the besieged, especially during the dark 
days of ram and famine. Apart from the 
Shias, this war of extermination against 
Abul Ilassan was condemned by many 
orthodox Sunnis even, as an unprovoked 
“war lietwcen Muslims” and theielore 
sinful. The upright and saintly Chief 
Justice, Shaikli-ul-lslnm, had counselled 
the Kmpetor against invading the two 
Decctint sultanates, and on his advice 
being rejected he had resigned his high post 
and retired to Mecca. His successor in 
ofRee, Qazi Abdullah, tendered the same 
unpalatable advice and entreated the 
£m|H*iorto acoipt submission and tribute 
from Out!) Shah and thus stop the effusion 
of Muslim blood. The Emperor’s answer 
was to pack of! this honest adviser to the 
Base camp. 

^ This natural distrust towards Shias 
hindered tlic Em]ieror’s business. At first 
the only high and distinguished officer at 
the siege was Firuz Jang. As for Khan-i- 
Jaban, he was hgliting in Northern 
India. The only other great general, 
Knhullah Khan (Paymaster-General), was 
a I’torsian Shia, and hence he was at first 
auMicionsly kept in the rear at Bijapur, 
and called to Golkonda only when five 
and a half months had elapsed from the 
opening of the siege and the Mughals 
were in the sorest straits. Persians, 
though undoubtedly the ablest among the 
Islamic Moples, were now iealonsly kept 
out of the post of Chief of Artillery which 
was of the first importance in a siege. 

SafShikauKhau, the Chief of Artillery 
(Mir Atisb), was a Persian and jealous of 
the superior position and favour enjoyed 
by Firuz Jang, a Turk. After working 
strenuously fur some time in carrying the 
trenches towards the ditch and raising 
lofty batteriis to command the towers of 
the lort, he resigned “in order to spite Firuz 
fang.” Salabat Khan succeeded him, but 


failed to do his work well, aud resigned 
in a short time. The next Chief of Artillery 
was Ghairat Khan, who was surprised by 
the enemy in a state of gross cirelessness 
and earned off as a prisoner. Then the 
post went abegging for some time, to the 
ruin of the siege operations. Salabat 
Khan, on lieing pressed to resume it, replied 
that he could not bear the roar of artillery 
and*beggcd that he might be allowed to 
stay in the rear and discharge his duties 
by deputy ! The whole camp laughed at 
him and refused to be his deputy. Then at 
last, Sal Shikaii Khan was taken out of 
prison and restored to this office (22 June 
1687.) But by th it time the field works 
constnicted after five months of toil, had 
been demolished by the enemy, and the 
investment had to be begun anew. This 
internal history of the besieging army will 
supply the key to the actual course of its 
operntioDS. 

When, at the end of January, the 
Mughals sat down before Golkonda,* an 
enemy force of 40,000 cavalry under 
Shaikh Nizam and other officers remained 
outside and tried to hinder the progress of 
the siege. Anrangzib detached Dalpat Rao 
Biindcla and other officers of Firuz Jang’s 
division to repel them. A severe battle 
was fought, in which many Rajputs were 
slain and Krishan Singh Hada was mortal¬ 
ly wounded ; but in the end the enemy fled, 
so severely punished that for some months 
afterwards they never again molested the 
Mughals. (Dil 206, K. K. ii. 329, 335.) 

The circle of investment was divided 
among the various generals and the first 
turf cut for the approaches on 7th Febru- 
ary. But the fort had an incxhau^ble 
snpply of munitions and its walls bristled 
with guns of large calibre. Day and night 
the garrison kept up an incessant fire on 
the approaching Mughals. “The fort look¬ 
ed as if made of fire ; the smoke turned day 
intonight.” (Af.A. 290;K.K. ii.336.) Every 
day some men were slain or wounded on 
the Mughal side. But the dauntless cour¬ 
age and tireless perseverance of the troops 
under Saf Sbikan carried the sap to the 
edge of the ditch in about six weeks. Then 
they began to raise lofty platforms and 
mount guns on them to dominate the 
towers of the fort. The next step was to 
fill the ditch and make a path for the 
assaulting column. For this pnrpow, 
Anrangzib, after performing his ceiemonjai 
ablutions and uttering prayen, sewed with 
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his own fingers the first bag of cotton to 
be filled with earth and thrown into the 
ditch. 

While these slow operations for breach 
and assault were going on, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief made an attempt to take 
the fort by an escalade. On 16th May, he 
stole out of bis camp at 9 p.m., and on 
reaching a bastion where the enemy’s sen¬ 
tries were asleep, he planted a ladder 
against the wall and sent two men up to 
the rampart. The two other ladders he had 
taken with him proved too short, and so a 
rope-ladder was fastenc.l to the top of the 
gate. By chance a pariah dog was stand¬ 
ing on the wall, seeking a p.ath for descend¬ 
ing to the moat and feeding on the corpses 
lying there. Alarmed by the appearane.- of 
strangers, it set up a loud bark, which 
roused the garrison. The two Mughal 
heroes were slain at once. The enemy ran 
to the wall with torches, discovered the 
assailants, threw the ladder down, cut the 
rope-noose, and despatched with hand- 
grenades the men at the foot of the wall. 
A smart musketry-fire drove away the 
Mughal supports. Firuz Jang was covered 
with failure, but returned to his camp in 
the early; morning, beating his kettledrums 
in a spirit of vain defiance. 

The dog is an unclean animal to Mus¬ 
lims. But this dog had played the part of 
the sacred geese of the Capitoline Hill 
daring the Gallic invasion of Rome. Abul 
Hassan rewarded bis canine deliverer by 
giving it a gold chain, a collar set with 
jewels, and a gold embroidered coat, and 
styled it Seb-iabqa or “Peer of three 
degrees",—in mockery of Firuz Jang’s three 
tines of Khan, Bahadur, and Jang,—te- 
marking wittily “This creature has done 
no less (than Firuz Jang)!’’ 

The garrison promptly retaliated for the 
surprise that nad failed. Early in the 
morning of the next dayr (17th May), they 
made a sortie on the raised battery, slay¬ 
ing the artillery men. Reinforcements were 
soon pushed up from the trenches, and the 
enemy withdrew after killing 70 men. 
Tl^ had also brought a large gun to a 
pMnt on the wall opposite Aurangzib’s 
own tent and began to fire it, the balls 
Calling around his residence. To subdue its 
fire he ordered a new raised battery to be 
built c^osite it; but no officer would 
undertfte to heap up the earth quickly in 
the face of the enemy’s murderous fire. 
The Emperor, therefore, ordered two hun¬ 


dred quilted coats (inscribed with extracts 
from the Quran) and leather helmets 
{mighlar) to be sewn and supplied to 
the forlorn hope for an assault on the 
walls. He had, in addition, some long 
ladders m ule, S!t them up against his tent- 
poles and himself climbed up one of them in 
order to charm them into invulnerability 
and thus put heart into his troops ; for, did 
he not enjoy the reputation of being a 
living saint, Alamgir ziada pir ? 

Indeed, his troops sorely needed to be 
heartened by appeals to supernatural aids. 
The siege operations had ceased to make 
any progress for some time past, on account 
of confusion in the artillery branch. Snf 
Shikan Khan, quarrelling with the com¬ 
mander-in-chief, had resigned the supreme 
command of the artillery, and the post had 
been filled by the cowardly Salabat Khan 
and then by the sleepy Ghairat Khan. The 
enemy’s fire was still unsubdued, and the 
ditch far from filled up. The Mughals also 
now fell into the grip of famine. During 
the preceding year there had been an utter 
failure of rain throughout the Deccan, and 
the millets {jawari and hairn ) which are 
the chief food crops of the peninsula, hod 
dried up on their stalks. In the Haidar- 
abad district, rice was the staple produce ; 
but the war had prevented the sawing of 
the fields and this fertile region bad become 
a desert. The Deccanis and their Maratha 
allies infested the roads and prevented the 
transport of grain to the Mughal camp. 
Then, in June, the rain descended in tor¬ 
rents, the swollen water-courses and rivers 
became impassable, the roads were turned 
into quagmires. No provisions could reach 
the besiegers even from their neighbour¬ 
hood. To crown their misery, terrible 
reverses fell on them in quick succession at 
this time. 

The incessant rain of the middle of June 
completely spoiled the siege-works. The 
raism gun-platforms collapsed into mud- 
heaps ; the walls of the trenches fdl down 
and blocked the passages; the cowered 
lanes ceased to exist. The camp became 
a sheet of water out of which the white 
tents stood up like bubbles of foam:the 
canopies were torn away bjl the violence 
of the storm, leaving the men without «ny 
shelter over their heads. The sbfvtring 
troops began to steal away fcom the front, 
and their officers sought cover and repose 
instead of keeping a strict watch at tiKir 
posts. 
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The enemy sewed the opportunity. In 
the night of 15th June, amidst a deluge of 
rain, they raided the Mughal advanced 
batteries and trenches, slew the careless 
artillery men, drove nails into the port¬ 
holes of the guns, destroyed the stores of 
snpping and gun material, and then fell on 
ofiicets. Salim Khan (an Abyssinian) and 
Saf Sliikan Khan (the ex-Chief of Aitillery) 
saved themselves by jumping down into 
pits of mud and water. Jamshid Khan the 
sapper fled before the onset. Ghairat Khan, 
the new Chief of Artillery, ran for safety in¬ 
to a covered lane and after rolling about in 
mud, to disguise his appearance, shammed 
the dead 1 The enemy followed him there, 
and an Afghan deserter from the imperial 
army recognised him and earned him oS 
into captivity with Sarbarah Khan (a 
trusty old servant of the Emperor) and 
twelve other high officers. 

The Emperor, at the first report of the 
raid, had ordered Ilniat Khan to go with 
70 elephants and transport reinforcements 
to the scene of the fight in the advanced 
trenches, over the flooded nalah which no 
boat could cross. But the water was too 
deep and swift even for elephants; and 
after standing for hours on the nearer 
bank of the stream as helpless spectators 
of the slaughter of their comrades going 
on on the other bank, Haiat Khan and the 
troops under him returned to their tents. 
The trenches and batteries between the 
mlah and the fort were lost to the 
Mughals for three days. 

The Emperor's wrath fell on Saf Shikan 
Khan, who was flung into prison and his 
ropertj confiscated, on the suspicion of 
is having collusively aided the enemy out 
of spite against Firuz Jang and Ghairat 
Khan. On the 16th, Lutfullah Khan was 
sent with the Emperor's body-guards and 
other picked troops to recouet the lost 
ground. Bnt it was onl/after three days 
of struggle and with the assistance of a 
fresh dmsion that the enemy could be ex¬ 
pelled and the ruined battery re-occupied 
hy the Mughals. 

Abttl Hassan treated the captive Mughal 
officers very kindly, gave them rich presents 
and sent them back to the Emperor. These 
luckless men were sternly punished on their 
return; all of them were degraded in rank: 
Ghairat Khan was sent ofi to Bengal 
(tlien considered a penal province), S^r- 
barah Khan was deprived of his pnrage 


(title of Khan) and reduced to his former 
status of a slave. 

With them Abul Hassan had sent a 
petition to the Emperor, saying, "If 
Golkonda is left to me as a vassal paying 
tribute, it would be more profitable to the 
Emperor than if he annexes it and governs 
it by a viceroy, as the latter’s expenses 
would swallow up the entire revenue of 
the province. It will take 7 or 8 years to 
restdre cultivation and population to this 
war-wasted land, and during that period 
the Mughals will get nothing out of ft. If, 
on the. other hand, Aurangzib makes peace 
and retires beyond my frontier, I shall pay 
him one krore of Rupees as indemnity, be¬ 
sides one kroTC in honour of every assault 
led by him in person." He also oflTered to 
present 5 or 6 lakhs ot maunds of grain 
from the fort to teed the starving 
Mughals, even if his peace-terms were 
rejected. 

But imperial prestige had been lowered 
by the late brilliant coup of the enemy, 
and it must be restored whatever further 
suflering and loss such an attempt might 
bring down upon the imperial array. 
Aurangzib rejected both offers of Abul 
Hassan and scornfully replied to the 
Golkonda King, not directly, but through 
one of the Mughal officers, “If Abul Hassan 
is really submissive to me, as he professes 
to be, let him come with his arms tied 
together and a rope round his neck (like 
a sentenced felon), and then 1 shall confer 
on him any favour I may consider 
proper.” 

Vigorous measures were taken to retrieve 
the late disaster and press the attack 
home. Orders were sent to Aurangabad, 
Khandesh and Berar for 50,000 cotton 
bags, two yards by one yatd, and other 
materials necessary for filling the ditch 
anew and making a path for the assault¬ 
ing column. The starting imperialists 
complained of the rejection of the enemy’s 
offer to suppl;^ them with food, but 
Aurangzib continued stern and unbending 
in his attitude to Qutb Shah. 

Soon he prepared to strike his greatest 
blow. Three mines bad been carried from 
the siege-trenches to under the bastions, 
and they bad been reported as nearly com¬ 
plete, as early as 17th May. Bverythmg 
was reader by 19th June; the chambers 
stored with 50C maavds of gunpowder 
each, the fuses laid, and the army only 
waiting for the Emperor’s order. 
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The next daj (2Uth June) was fixed for 
the explosion ot the mines and the delivery 
of the assault, which the Bmmror went to 
supervise in person from Hruz Jang’s 
trenches. The Mughal troops, as oraered, 
rushed out of their trenches and made a 
noisy feint against the undermined bas¬ 
tion in order to induce the enemy to crowd 
at the point and then kill vast nifmbers of 
them by the explosion ! Dense masses 
of Mnghals—artillerymen, musketeers and 
infantry,—stood in battle order in the 
lain below the glacis, ready to storm the 
reach when made. 

Early at dawn the signal was given; 
the fuse was lighted and then followed a 
deafening noise. But the force of the ex¬ 
plosion was directed outwards; a vast 
mass of rock and earth from the glacis was 
hurled upon the Mughal ranks crowded 
below ; “In the twinkle of an eye the Hying 
splinters killed 1100 imperialists, while the 
fort walls remained intact.” A. universal 
clamour rose from the Mughal army, the 
groans ol the dying, the shrieks of the 
wounded, the wild cries of the terror- 
stricken, and the lamentation of the friends 
of the victims mingled in a dissonant 
tumult which “suggested the Day of Judg¬ 
ment.” A cloud of smoke and dust 
covered the imperialists as with a pall. 

The enemy seized the opportunity by 
making a sally and attacking the con¬ 
founded Mughals. No resistance could be 
made under the circumstances. The exult¬ 
ant garrison put to the sword the few 
survivors of the assaulting colpmn whom 
the explosion had spared, and then seized 
the trenches and outposts which it had 
taken the .Mughals four months to make 
and occupy. A force sent by the Emperor 
drove them out and recovered the position 
after a long contest and heavy loss. This 
had been hardly effected when the second 
mine was fired with the same disastrous 
consequence. Again the splinters of the 
blown-^p tower fell on the Mughals, and 
killed more than a thousand of them. The 
enemy who had got news of the intended 
assault through their friends in the siejge- 
camp^ had vacated the undermined bastion 
the night before, leaving only a look-out 
tpan there, They now made a second 
sortie and fell on the unhappy imperial 
vanguard, doing the same havoc as 
before. 

Finzjang then hastened to the scene 
with a large force, but by the time he 


arrived from his distant quarters, the 
enemy were in possession of the Mughal 
field-works and shelters. A severe strtmgle 
for them now took place; the enemy alter¬ 
nately fired their guns and charged sword 
in hand; and Piruz Jang with all his 
c^orts could not reach the lost ground and 
dislodge them. He himself was wounded 
with twoothergenerals, Rustam Khan and 
Ualpat Rao Bundela, while vast numbers 
of ms men were slain. “ The men could not 
.advance one inch in the face of the murder¬ 
ous discharge of muskets, rackets, chain- 
shot and bombs.” (M. A. 295.) 

At the news of this serious check, com¬ 
ing as it did on the top of two disasters 
on the same day, Aurangzib himself, girt 
round by his stafi, advanced from his sta¬ 
tion in Piruz Jang's tent to aid his hard- 
pressed troops. Cannon-balls began to 
fall near his portable throne (taiht-A 
rawan), and one of them carried away the 
arm of his body-servant {kbawas.) Bnt 
he coolly kept his position and cheered his 
soldiers by nis example. 

While the battle was raging fiercely, the 
elements themselves seemed to mingle in 
the war of mortals. A tropical storm 
burst on the plain with ail the violence of 
wind rain and thunder. The imperialists 
could not advance or even see their objec¬ 
tives distinctly amidst the blinding shower, 
while the IJutb Shahi troops, safely 
sheltered in the fort walls and the captur¬ 
ed Mughal trenches, plied their fire-arms 
with deadly precision on the crowded 
Mnghals in the open. 

The rain continued to descend in tor¬ 
rents ; the water in the field rose above 
the horses’ breasts, the raised batteries 
were washed away, the dry nalahs and 
even low paths became rushing streams. 
The Mughals, assailed by men and the 
gods, gave way; and then the Deccanis 
made their third sortie of the day. S5ally- 
ing forth from the gates, they seized the 
trenches farther ofiF and the elevated gun- 
platforms, carried off as many guns as 
they could and destroyed the others. The 
big planks, beams and thousands ot bags 
filled with earth which the Mughals had 
thrown into the ditch were quickly re¬ 
moved into the fort and used in repairing 
the breach caused by the explosion f 

By this time the plam of battle had been 
turned into a lake of mud. The Mughal 

g enerals continued to charge the enemy, 
nt to no effect. An imperial elephant 
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worth Rs. 4U,UU0 was killed on the spot, 
and many men were shut down by the 
Drccani mu&kctccrs and the incessant 
dischargt* of artillery from the bastions of 
the fort. Towards evening the Prime 
Minister Asad Khan and Prince Kam 
Bakhsh bronght np fresh reinforcements, 
but could nut restore the battle. {DU. 207, 
M. A. 295.) Advance was impossible, and 
to bold the position was to face a gradual 
but sure destruction. Therefore, at sunset 
the defeated Mughals retired to their 
quarters ; the Emperor s|)eut the night in 
Firuz Jang’s camp. 

Next morning (21 June) he issued forth 
again to fire the third mine and try his 
fortune by another assault under his own 
eyes. The mine did not explode at all. It 
was then learnt that the enemy had dis¬ 
covered the three mines, countermintsl 
them with incredible labour in the solid 
rock of Ootkonda, removed all the powder 
from this (third) mine, and partially 
emptied the other two and flooded their 
chambers with water on the fort side, so 
that only the powder at the Mughal end 
was dry and the explosion had, therefore, 
been driven outwards. After some futile 
exchange of blows, ^he Mughal soldiers 
returned to their camp in utter disappoint¬ 
ment. The baffled Emperor stole back to 
his own tent “without ceremony.” 
“Various other plans were tried, immense 
wealth was spent, but the siege dragged 
on." (M.A.295.) 

The morak of imperial army was utter¬ 
ly gone. True, reinioreements soon arriv- 
«ri(10July) under Prince Azam and Ruhul- 
lab Khan, True, Shaikh Minhaj, “the 
best servant of Abul Hassan” (Af.A. 296', 
deserted to the Emperor’s side (28 May), 
andSafShikan Khan, restored to liberty 
and tlie Mir Atish-ship (22 June), began 
to do his utmost to erect a new guo-pkt- 
form very quickly. But all these were of 
no avail. The famine grew worse than 
before, and pestilence appeared as its in¬ 
separable companion. “The scarcity of 
grain and fodder was so great that even 
rich men were reduced to be^ar}, while 
the condition of the poor baffled descrip¬ 
tion.” (K. K. ii. 336.) As the official 
history records it, “Wheat, pulse, and rice 
disapoeated. The city of Haidarabad was 
utters depoptdated; houses, rivet; and 
plain were all filled with corpsea The 
same condition prevailed in the Mughu 
camp. At night piles oithe dead nsedto 


accumulate, and next day the sweepers 
used to fling them, without funeral, on the 
bank of the river. This happened day after 
day. The survivors in the agony of but^r 
ate the carrion of men and beasts. For 
miles and miles around, the eye rested only 
on mounds of corpses. Happily, the cease¬ 
less rain meltedaway the flesh and the skin, 
otherwise the rotting carcases would have 
poisoned the air and despatched even the 
men spared by the famine. After some 
niontbs, when the rains ceased, the white 
piles of skeletons looked from a distance 
like hillocks of snow.” (Af.A. 292.) 

“Many of the Mughal soldiers, unable 
to bear the pangs of hunger, deserted to 
Abul Ilassan; others, in secret league 
with him, gave help to the besiegra.” 
^K.K. ii. 337 ; Af.A. 296.) The reinforce¬ 
ments bronght by Ruhulla Khan (the 
Viceroy of Bijapur) and Prince Azam (that 
ofMalwa) only added to the scarcity of 
food. 

“The siege was protracted.” All hope 
of taking Golkonda by escalade or breach¬ 
ing was gone. And there was no course 
left but to sit down before the place with 
grim tenacity and starve it into surrender. 
And this Aurangzib did. “The Emperor 
decided to build a wall of wood and earth 
round the fort of Golkonda. in a short 
time it was completed and guards were 
placed at its doors, ingress and egress 
being forbidden except on the production 
of pass-ports.” (Af. A. 29G.) A new lofty 
gun-platform was also constructed oppo- 
site one of the bastions, and the Emperor 
reconnoitred the fort from it on 7th July. 
Prince Azam, on his arrival, was appointed 
Commander-in-Chief in the place of the 
woundedFimzJang. (Af.A.299; K. K. 
ii. 358.) At the same time, to prevent the 
garrison from getting fresh supplies, Aurang- 
zib issued a proclamation annexing the 
Kingdom of Haidarabad. He appointed 
bis own magistrates and rcvenne-coilectors 
for all places m it, saying “How long can 
Abul Hassan remain bidden in the fort, 
when his towns villages and corn-fields are 
in our hands ?” The kbntha was lead in 
the Emperor's name and a Censor of Public 
Morals {muhtasib) was posted by him at 
Haidarabad to put down all the Hindu 
usages and deviations from Islam which 
Abul Hassan had tolerated, to demolish 
the temples, and to build a 'moSqne. 
JK.K.358:,1F. 134.) 

In time the rain ceased, the roads be> 
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came dry nnd the rims iordabte again, 
and prorisions began to come to the 
Mughal camp, and the famished troops 
got a new life. On 21 September, after 
the siege had lasted nearly eight months, 
"the luck of Anrangzib.did its work, with¬ 
out a stroke of sword or spear." Golkonda 
was captured by bribery. (Af. A. 292, 
K.K.361.) 

An Afghan soldier ol fortune, named 
Abdullah Pani, sumamed Sardar Khan, 
had deserted Bijapur service for the 
Mughal and then left the Mughals to join 
Abnl Hassan; and now in the decline of 
the Qutb Shahi monan'hy he had lisen to 
be one of the two highest officers in the 
fort. This double-dycil traitor now sold 
his master to the enemy. 

He left the khirki or postern gate of the 
fort open, and at his invitation a party of 
Mughal soldiers under Kuhullnh Khan 
crossed the broken ground between the 
siege batteries and the wall and entered 
the fort unchallenged, at about 3 o’clock 
in the morning of 21st September, 16S7. 
They posteil some men within to hold the 
ground and then opened the main gate 
through which the flood of Mughal inva¬ 
sion now poured into the fort. Prince 
/zara with the supports advanced from 
the river, at the foot of the fort, to the 
front trenches ond then to the gate, and 
struck up the music of victory, proclaim¬ 
ing that (lolkonda was at last won. 

But it was not to be won without a 
final_ struggle.^ One last feat of the purest 
heroism cast its radiance on the fall of 
Golkonda and redeemed its infamy. When 
the exultant Mughals were swarming into 
the fort and making their way to the 
palace, a single rider who had no time to 
gird his belt on or put saddle on his 
horse’s back, fell like a lunatic on that 
myriad of enemies. It was Abdur Razzaq 
Lari, sumamed Mustafa Khan, the one 
faithful man among that faithless ciew 
of Golkonda. Throughout the siege he had 
rejected with scorn all the bribes of 
Aurangzib, including a Command of Six 
Thousand Cavalry in the Mughal army, 
saying that "he would rather be ranked 
among the 72 faithful companions who 
perished with the Khalif Hassan at Kar¬ 
bala than with the 22,000 traitors who 
overcame him." Alone he rushed against 
the flood of invaders, shouting, "While I 
live, there will be at least one Kfe sacrificed 
in defence of Abnl Hassan.” He forced his 
m*r-2 


way against "a thousand sw’ords" to the 
gate of* the Knla Uissar. But covered 
with 70 distinct wounds, one eye badly 
damaged, and the skin of his forehead 
slashed and hanging down so as to ob¬ 
struct his vision, his horse reeling from 
wounds and loss of blood,—Alidur Kaxzaq 
no longer saw his path before, but did hit 
best merely to keep his seat and gave hik 
horse the loose rein. The animal escaped 
from the pi ess ami dropped him near an 
old coeoanut tree in the Nag inn Bagh 
gnnlen near the citadel. Here the omy 
hero of the siege of Golkonda lay blnodf- 
stained, insensible, half dead, for an entire 
day, and was then found out and taken to 
his home. Thence he was removed to the 
Mughal camp and nursed back to life by 
order of the Emperor. 

In the meantime, when the roar of the 
advancing Mughals and the din of street 
fighting and plunder reached the ears of 
Abul Hassan, he knew that his end hwl 
come. “After trying to console his wivea 
and begging pardon of each of them, he 
came out to the audieuce chamber and 
sat down on the throne calmly waiting 
for his unbidden guests, and even ordered 
his morning meal to be served at the 
usual time. When at last Kuhullah Khan 
and his party entered, Abul Hassan was 
the first to say “Good morning,’’ greeted 
them kindly, and behaved with royal 
dignity throughout the painful scene.. 
Then, after bidding his captors to break¬ 
fast with him, lie finished bis meal and left 
the palace amidst the frantic lamentations 
of his women, servants and friends. On 
reaching Aznm's tent outside the gate, 
the deposed king was consoled by the 
Pi ince, lodged in his tent, and in the 
evening presenter! to the Emperor. The 
eourt historian writes that “Aurangzib, 
in his infinite mercy, shut his eyes to the 
ofienees of tbi.s hapless man and ordered 
him to be saltly bidged in a tent.” After 
a time he was sent to Daulntabad. On 
the steep wind-swept side of that grim 
prison-fortress, in a set of iiairow apart¬ 
ments now choked with grass, brambles 
and fallen masonry, the most luxurious 
king of the Deccan sighed out bis captive 
life on a pension of Ks. 50,000 a year. 

Nothing in Abul Hassan’s reign became 
him like the ending of it. As king he had 
been known only for swinish sensuality 
and a criminal neglect of the duties of hM 
office. But at the moment of leaving his 
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throne and passing into the rigours ot 
captivity under a sworn enemy, lie showed 
a seK-uoutrul and a dignity which sur> 
prised liis captors. To their cries ofad* 
miring surprise he replied that though 
born ot royalty he had been trained in 
vouth ill the school of poverty, and knew 
how to take pleasure and pain with equal 
indifference as gifts of God, “who had 
made me a beggar, and then a king, [and 
now a beggar again], and who never with¬ 
draws His graeions care from His slaves, 
but sends to each man his allotted share 
of food. Praised be God, that 1 feel neither 


fear nor repining now. I have given away 
lakhs and spent krorcs. Now that He has 
cast roe out of His favour as a punishment 
tor my sins as king, I stilt thank Him for 
placing me in my last years in the hands 
of a pious king like Alamgir.” (K. K. u. 
364.) 

The spoils taken at Golkonda amounted 
to nearly seven krores of Rupees in cash 
besides gold and silver plate, jewels and 
jewelled ware. The revenue of the con¬ 
quered kingdom was 2 krores and 87 lakbs 
of Rupees. 

Jami.NATH Sarksr 


SIR WILLIAM MAKKllY* 


S IR William Markby obtained a first class 
in Mathematics at Oxford in 1850, 
travelled largely in southern Europe 
and Germany, formed intimate aequaintan- 
ees among men and women of the front rank 
in France and Germany (where, by the 
way, he noticed two things utterly want¬ 
ing in France,—sound education and moral 
force of character), lielped in editing the 
works of the celebrated jurist Austin, and 
was Recorder of Buckingham till bis 
appointment as a judge of the Calcutta 
1866—an appointment 
which he held for twelve years. It is seldom 
that men of his calibre, attainments and 
distinction come out to India uowada 3 's 
to owupy a seat on the Bench, and it is no 
wonder that after his retireiiient from India 
he attained still greater distinctionat home 
as Reader in Indian Law at Oxford and in 
other capacities and held numerous impor¬ 
tant offices. This brief sketch of a life so 
rich and full of varied activities is extremely 
interesting to read, but not only is it 
interesting, it is uplifting also, and shows 
us what a cultured English gentleman at 
his best can be, thus in a way helping to 
explain the secret of England’s greatness, 
and pointing to us Indians the true moral 
of what we stand to gain by our associa¬ 
tion with England ; not the England of 
sun-dried bureaucrats, of case-hardened 
Anglo-Indians steeped in puyudices and 


of Sir William Markby, K. C 1. E 
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racial vanity, but England, the home of 
liberty and of liberal culture, of innate 
nobility of character, of a passionate sense 
of truth and justice, of great practical 
wisdom, of refined manners, and of devotion 
to the public good—all of which, according 
to his wife and his friends, formed the 
distinguisliing features of Sir William 
Markby’s character. 

“All liU life he preaerved a deep sympathy with the 
culonied races of the world, refusiag to see in the 
colour bar alone any distinction between them and 
the fairer races. In fa ter years one nf the books that 
ranch interested him was the life of Booker Washing- 
ton, and he always maintained that, given equal 
opportunities, even the negro could nspite to an eqnal 
position with the white man.” “India was ever 
paramonnt in his thoughts i he took n great interest 
in the revival of n punfied form of the Hindu religion, 
and lead with mueli attention some of Mr. Andrews' 
books on this subject, as well as several oithe writings 
ot Kubindranath Tngure, the Indian poet and 
thinker " 

He advocated that the Hindu shonld be 
allowed to offer himself as a candidate for 
the theological degree, as “his work might 
constitute a serions contribution to thought 
and learning.’’ In 1910, he attached his 
signature to an ‘Appeal to the Public’ on 
the Indian Press Act. 

“It was a salqeetoa which he &U strongly, and 
when the Act was first introdneed, while we were 
still in India, he had been greatly oppoicd to it” 

Hr was a temperance reformer, and an 
advocate of universal education, but his 
advocacy was characterised by the rare 
quality m sweet reasonableness. 
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We are naturallj more concerned with 
Sir William Markhj’s Indian career, and it 
is with this chapter of the book that we 
shall now deal. The writer speaks ol the 
‘wonderfully sunny days’ she 8}>cnt with her 
husband in India, of ‘the ince.ssant round of 
pieties the whole winter long, and which 
It was impossible to avoid in Calcutta,’ of 
her servant Luckindar Uo8S,anoriya, than 
whom she had not seen a gentler or more 
well behaved lad, and who never told an 
untruth in bis life, and of the visits to the 
sacred places of the Hindus, Budrinatb, 
Josheemuth, Mathura, Brindaban and 
Benares, of the indifference of the oflicial 
world to judicial administration, and of 
many other things. 

"I know that injr baaband ielt both respect and 
esteem fur his Indian brother jndges, even lorniing n 
real friendship with some of them.” 

The Master of Ballinl, in his obituary 
notice, says: 

“tie was always fond of insisting on the exrelleuiv 
of lys native colleagues on the Bench : with several of 
fhem he formed life-long friendships. ” 

Of Sir Barnes Peacock, the Chief Justice, 
Sir William says: 

"He upholds the dignity of the court, which is a 
point of no small importance. The Bengal government 
would gladly have put us tinder its own control, 
and has more than once taken a step in that direction, 
but Peacock always stands out manfully against any 
such attempt." 

The modern theory of an entente cordiah 
between the Higher judiciary and the 
Higher Executive did not evidently find 
favour in those days, and he would be bold 
who could say thtit justice has gamed by 
the introduction of t|uestions of ])olicy in 
judicial administration. “The only place 
where any independent ideas exist is 
Calcutta,” wrote Sir William Markby, and 
his wife adds: 

"Besidet the official world there was a large inde- 
pendcDt society in Calcutta, chieBy legal and commer¬ 
cial. When the change of capital to Delhi was made 
in 1911 many peo|de greatly rraretted the loss of the 
pubtie opinion formed by this large and independent 
community, and felt thia want would be a great draw¬ 
back to the new capital. Such a wide public opinion, 
entirely outside the official world, naturally cannot 
exist in the restricted and pnrelv official society of a 

hUI station, or of a station like Delhi.Delightful as 

Simla was in many respects.it was undoubtedly 

vety detached from the teal life of the people of India, 
and was, in many ways, more in the nature of a 
glorified Hamburg or Baden-Baden." 

Sir William Markby deeply sympathised 
with the efforts of his Indian colleagues 
and fnends to prepare their countrymen for 


self-government. "It is......certain to my 

mind,” wrote he, ‘‘that in cooMiiuence of 
pletlges given wc have the choice of two 
things before us—either to employ natives 
much more largely than we do now, or to 
incur the inevitable reproach and odium 
of breaking our promises.” He was strong¬ 
ly of opinion that the civilian judges were 
‘‘not in the least capable of doing the work 
which the High Court is now called upon 
to do.” In 1868 he expressed his views 
ofHcially as follows: 

"It is difficult to imagine that anything but the 
exigency of circumstances could have given rise to 
what I unhesitatingly assert to be the worst possible 
cumbinstion [and which, we may add, is still nourish¬ 
ing like the green bay tree], namely, the formal ad¬ 
ministration of justice by unprofessional men. 1 can 
quite comprehend, and under certain cireomslances 
should assent to, the notions wbicb give rise to the 
every day arguments in favour of common sense and 
practical experience as against theories and tMhni- 
calities, but having once bound down the administra¬ 
tion of tbc law by theories and technicalities, how 
IS it consistent with reason to appoint as adminiia 
trators ol the law pcisons to wnoin these theories 

and technicalities must be uniiilelligibte ?. To 

make a good judge two qualifications are necessary— 
knowledge and experience: and what I entirely deny 
is, that any change in the syst'em of promotion [such, 
for example, as that proposed bv the Islington Com¬ 
mission, I would, under the present system, prodnee 
men with either sufficient knowledge or sufficient ex¬ 
perience for the purpose. 1 think both the native 

and the Guropean Bars would lurnish many excellent 

Judges and many nioie still. if it wrre known 

that these appointments were open to practising 
advocates.' 

Regarding Indian lawyers. Sir William 
Markby was of opinion thtit ‘‘the tiesetting 
sin of natives as lawyers is subtlety, but 
this is only a ([ualification misapplied, and 
abnormally active. The projter correction 
of this fault is scientific legal education, 
which gives the habit of grasping broad 
and general principles.” 

We shall give another interesting ex¬ 
tract from the book which nicely hits off 
the official attitude in regard to public 
movements, ‘‘Everything here,” wrote Sir 
William Markby iu a letter to a friend 
dated October 14, 18C6, ‘‘is dreadfully 
official, or ‘demi-official,’ to use the com- 
mon expression. 

Not a rupee is given to a school, or a few bricks 
sent to mend a bote in the road without a long- 
winded correspondence. All this is very absurd, but 
here, where everybody belongs to the Oovernment, 
of course no one ridicules it.They are also appa¬ 

rently very jealous of people helping themselves. The 
other dav I was silting with a Civilian Judge when 
a memorial was brought in for signature, calling upon 
the Sheriff of Calcutta to convene a public meeting 
with the view of obtaining subscriptions to meet 
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the diitren oceasioncd by the tamine [in Orissa] 
To iny ftttcmisbtnent be was (|uite uneasy about 
tl((ain^ it, ailiinu me if I did not think the Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal would think it a slur upon liiem. 

1 banllr ifabsed nt first what he meant, and said 
I did not know, nnit oertaiidv did not care. But no 
dunbt tin re was n clear dislike of the movement on 
the part of the Government, and a constant 
expiession ot opinion by the revenue officers that it 
was ' linnet cssarr", that Government had provided 
ample fands, th It the reports were esnggerateJ, and 
so forth N)w also we know that accounts were 
sent to Bagland which checked the attempt to get up 
subscriptions there.... Can you conceive anything 
m ire iidiculous! The whole that the Government 
and the public eombiiied can do is a mere trifi'com¬ 
pared with the evils they seek to allevnte Thous¬ 
ands upon thousands aic dying and have died 
of starvation, and thonsaiiils more are dying and 
wilt die of disease. Whole villages are depopulated— 
thoK who can crawl down to Calcutta are taken 
carcot, but vast numbers perish on the road, and 
the aged and infirm die nt home ...'' 

Sir William AI,arkby inntk a tour round 
the world in 1898, vi.siUng Japan and 
meeting all the prominent pople there. 
For many years he spent tne winters in 
Italy, lie was made an honorary D. C. L. 
by the Oxford University. In 1892 he was 
appointed President of a Judieial Commis¬ 
sion to enquire into the conduct of the 
Chief-justice of Trinidad, Sir Frederick 
Pollock and Sir Harry Wilson being the 
other members of the Commission, lie 
presided on several occ,isions at irajiortant 
trade disputes, at the request ot the Board 
of Trade. He was one of the mllars of the 
Ruskin College and the Worker’s Educa¬ 
tional Association. His hook on the ‘lUe- 
ments of Law’ covered much new ground 
and has been widely used as a text liook. 
One cannot help being struck by the vast 
difference which separates a m in of this 
type from the ordinary run of civilians who 
rule our destinies, the wide culture and 
broad outlook, the knowledge ot men and 
affairs possessed by such men can hardly 
be claimed by members of the Civil Servia*, 
whose boast is that they know the wo»l 
aide of Indian character best and can detect 
its trickeries at a glance. But in acquiring 
this knowledge the civilian does not im¬ 


prove either intellectually or morally, and 
it is certainly not by such dubious know¬ 
ledge that a great Empire can be governed. 
India can only be ruled, with the greatest 
benefit to herself as well as to her talers, 
by men of the type of Sir William Markby, 
who take their stand on what is liest in 
human nature, and do not look on the 
‘world from the contemptible standpoint of 
the police detective. For such men there 
isstijl great need in India, and it is a 
genuine grievance of her public men that 
India does not profit by their wisdom and 
experience after they retire from service, 
comp.arativcly early in life, under the 
favourable pension rules enjoyed by Euro¬ 
peans in India. But tor the second and 
even the third rate men who compose the 
innjoritv of India’s foreign rulers, she has 
absolutely no need, for the country has 
nothing to learn from them, and can 
provide better substitutes from among its 
own children. Even among High Court 
judges imported from England, men of Sir 
William Markby’s stamp are not plentiful 
as blackberries now-a-days. While the 
whole civili.sed world is progressing at 
express speed, some of the reforms in judi¬ 
cial administration, e. g., the replacement 
of civilian judges by trained lawyers, 
which Sir William advocated so warmly 
nearly fifty years ago, are yet in the womb 
ot futurity, and quite recently they we[;e 
considered and i ejected by the Islington 
Commission; while at the same time no 
people in the world arc so constantly 
lectured on the undesirability ot ‘catastro¬ 
phic changes’ and the inadvisibility of'cry¬ 
ing tor the moon’ as the much-suffering, 
patient miltiOQS ot this unhappy land, the 
mildest people on earth, and the easiest, 
according to competent authorities, to 
govern, it only their governors are 
endowd with a tair degree of human 
sympathy and honesty ot purpose and 
regard for the people’s welfare. 

Z. 
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. WHEELS WITHIN WHEELS 

Bv Prank tlowei, Evans, Author ok "Five Years,” “The Cinema Giri.," *c. 

[ All Riohts RsaESVBD ] 


[Onr reader! are informed that all cliaracten in 
tbit ttorr are purely imaginary, and if the name 
of any living pffton happen! to be mentioned no 
pertonal reflection u intended ] 

CHAPTER XIX. 

Old Friends. 

HEY all laughed, and Guardene, to 
their surprise, looked rather embar¬ 
rassed and turned a little pink and 
appeared to find his words with diilieulty. 

“Well, you know, Harry, old man, I 
think it's quite possible that 1 might he of 
some little bit of use to ;^'<)u, ;^uu know. 
The old place in the North is going to l>e 
done up, a lot of money is going to lie 
spent on it, and the estate is going to he 
put in order, and 1 shall want somebody 
to look after it, you know, somebody I can 
trust, for when I get married I shall spend 
a good deal of my time there, 1 expect.” 

“When you get married. Jack 

Harry sat bolt upright and looked at 
him, and Gladys, with a woman’s true 
enlhusiasm in love matters, exclaimed 
eagerly: 

“Oh, I’m so glad Lord Guardene! I do 
hope she is nice! Who is she ?” 

But, to be absolutely honest, there 
was *at the same time at the back of 
Gladys’s mind just a little piqued feeling 
that he should hare changed his mind 
so quickly, for not so long ago he had 
sworn that he could never marry anybody 
but her. 

"I—I—I’ve brought her here with me.” 
Lord Guardene seemed a little more reliev¬ 
ed now that his confession was out. 
“She’s up at the Hotel Lyonnais with 
Lady Daimayer, who’s chaperoning her. 
I say, Mrs. Raymes, you’ll like her 
awfully, 1 know. She’s American, Cissy 
Layton her name is, and she’s the only 
daughter of old Rufus Layton who died 
some few years ago. I thought she was 
quite poor when fmet her first over here 
in England. She was staying with a 
friend at a little cheap boarding-house in 
Bloomsbury, and I happened to interfere 


in some bother the two of them had with 
an insolent cab driver, and 1—well, 1 saw 
them again, and when she went back to 
America 1 bolted after her. Yes, I’d 
simply gone head over heels in it. And 
when 1 got overl found to my disgust 
that she had millions, yes, just millions 
of dollars. She had iieen doing London 
and Europe on the cheap, just the same 
as her friend, because she didn’t want to 
swank her money ,and make her friends 
feel uncomfortable. That’s the sort of 
girl she is. Bhe’s an orphan, and when 1 
wanted to back out of it after 1 had found 
out she had all this oof, she simply told 
me that if I didn’t keep to my word she’d 
have me up for breach'of promise. She 
never told me about the money till after 
I’d proposed to her. And so—well, there 
it IS. 1 want you to like her, Mrs. 
Kaymes, and I’m sure you will, you and 
Harry too. She’s heard all about you. 
And, besides, she’s dying In meet the 
authorc-ss of‘A Strange Case.’ ” 

“Oh, I shall love to meet her, Lord 
Guardene. But why so much about ‘A 
Strange Case’ ? It’s just a little one-act 
play, that’s all, nothing to make a fuss 
about.” 

“Good gracious! And everybody in 
London is talking about it! There’s 
modesty!” 

“Why, nobody was excited about it 
when 1 left London,” said Gladys. “It 
was just a fair success, that was all. 
But still, never mind talking about me 
so much. Just go straight bark to your 
hotel and bring Miss Lavtoo and her 
chaperone back here to lunen.” 

“Right ho! I was hoping you’d say 
that. Lady Daimler’s very anxious to 
see you, Harry. SfaC says she’s some 
important news for yon. And she’s anxi¬ 
ous to meet your wife, too. Good gracious 
me, Mrs. Kaymes, you ought to make a 
play out of this! Now, I shan’t be a tick. 
I guess I shall find them down on tlK sea 
front. Ain’t I getting American? That’s 
Cissy’s fault.” 
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“Ile’H soun iorgotten ^ou, Miss Mis¬ 
chief,’' said Harry, laughing and point¬ 
ing a finger at his wife when Gnardene had 
gone. 

“()h, yes, you're all alike, you men! I 
wondei yon didn't forget me, Harry.” 

"I eonldn't, you wouldn’t let me. Yon 
ran after me too much.” 

“I’lg’ Hut who’s this Lady Dalmayer, 
Miss Layton’s chaperone, Harry ?” 

"Oh, a sort of distant connection of 
Jack’s. Anyway, they’ve been great pals 
for years, ever since they were kids, in 
fact. I knew her, too, in the old days.” 

It was now Harry’s turn to look a 
little uncomfortable. lie had never told 
Gladys—how could he?-how this woman 
had practicallr proposed to him, had 
practically offered herself to him in 
marriage. It was the sort of thing a man 
couldn't talk about th any one. And 
somehow Harry wished that she weren’t 
coming; he was sore that they would 
both feel uncomfortable. But still if Fate, 
that strange arbiter, had ordained it so, 
so it must be. That was the sole consola¬ 
tion he could offer himself. 

Very shortly Lord Gunrdcnc returned, 
bringing with him his fiancee, a pretty 
little fpri, petite, but evidently with a will 
of her own, with a most charming 
American accent and quaint expressions, 
and evidently wildly in love with Jack, 
but at the same time treating him with a 
firm hand, and exercising the sternest 
discipline over him. 

“Yes, Mrs, Raymes,” she said in her 
funny little way, “he’s big and he’s good, 
or else there’ll be trouble in our little 
family. Isn't that so. Jack ?” 

“1 guess that is so,” answered Lord 
Gnardene, with an attempt at an imita¬ 
tion of an American accent. “Ain’t she 
great, Mrs. Raymes ?” 

While the two were poking fun at each 
other, and Gladys was listening with 
much amusement, Lady Dalmayer was 
ttdking to Harry in a quiet corner of the 
room to themMives. 

She was still good-looking, was Lady 
Dalmayer, but somehow her eyes and her 
voice seemed softer; the rather hard and 
cynical forms of expression in her speech 
bad gone; she was, as Harry put it to 
himself, more womanly. He felt more 
than embarrassed as she and he shook 
bands, but she met the situation well. 

“Jack’s told me something of what 


you’ve been through, Mr. Raymes,” she 
said. There was just a little touch of 
colour in her cheeks. “I need not say bow 
sorry I am, more than sorry. But you 
are married now and happy ? Ah, yes, 
that’s right. I’m glad you have such a 
nice little girl for a wife. 1 must see more 
of her. She seems so charming, and she’s 
80 pretty, and already so famous too !” 

tier kindly-spoken words pot Harry at 
his ease ; the strain was over. 

“She won't allow at all that she’s fam¬ 
ous, Lady Dalmayer. She can’t under¬ 
stand any fuss being made about her 
little play.” 

“Ob, but it’s made her fame really! 1 
hardlv read any notices of it in the papers 
at all, but 1 heard everybody talking 
about it, and everybody is just cIamour<>> 
mg to go and see it. It's just one of those 
curious instances where the public finds 
out a good thing for itself without being 
told about it in the papers. But, Mr. 
Raymes, there’s something really impor¬ 
tant I want to speak to you about. Lord 
Guardene told yon that 1 bad news for 
you, I think?” 

Harry nodded. 

“Well, it’s about your father, your 
father and mother. D’you know you 
nearly broke his heart when you walked 
out of the hotel that night? He’d give 
worlds to have you back with him, you 
know. And your poor mother, it’s upset 
her terribly, terribly. I think she’s always 
liked me, and she told me everything, wny 
it happened, and how it happened, and, 
Mr. Raymes—I may say so now, mayn’t 
1 ?—1 know that your father wanted you 
to make love to me, to marry me for the 
sake of my money and my position, or— 
well, there was another, your present wife, 
her money, her position. Your mother 
told me, told me everything and—well, 1 
think when I heard it I felt that something 
more than respect was due to you, honour 
was due.” 

“It was the honour due to two women 
as well as myself, Lady Dalmayer,” ,^id 
Harry gently. “My father was ambitions 
for me, I know; his money was not as 
much as he had thought it was; he want¬ 
ed to see me get on in the world, and he 
thought that all that w’as needed for that 
was money, money. I’m sorry, for 1 was 
fond of the dad. And poor, dear old 
mother, 1 know how she would feel it too. 
But I couldn’t, { couldn’t go back, and I 
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wouldn't ask him for a penny. And then 
ttere was the way he treated Gladys, my 
wjfe. He threatened her, threatened her 
with an action if she would’nt marry me; 
he went to see her and told her so: Oh, 
Lady Dalmnyer, I felt shamed to my very 
soul when he'told me what he had done. 
And she—d'you know she walked out of her 
house, left everything, every penny, even 
her clothes were refused her, and he—oh, 
the shame is his now!—took possession of 
the house. He took her at her foolish, 
simple, noble word, and took what she 
ofiered to give up, house, money, evei^- 
thing. Yes, he rerased to allow her even 
her own personal belongings; the door 
was slammerl in her face; he had taken 
possession of the house and everything. 
Can you wonder then that I am Intter 
against my father? Can you wonder 
that though I was fond ol him once 1 
could almost feel it in my heart to hate 
him now? If you only knew. Lady 
Dalmayer, what my wife went through 
before 1 met her again! She had been 
practically starving. And after we were 
married we nearly starved, and that— 
that was through mjr father. No, no Lady 
Dalmayer! I think it’s very kind of you 
to tell me about my mother ; I’ll see her, 
oh, 1 would love to see her—but my father 
—no.” 

“Mr. Kaymes,” said Lady Dalmnyer 
very, very softly, “d’you know many 
things have happened since we last met. 
Something has happened to me here.” 
She just pressed her hand to her heart. 
"1 think I’m a little different from what 
I was; I look at life differently. Some¬ 
how I’ve got to think that 1 would like 
to lee everyone happy. Of course that’s 
impossible in this world, but one can do 
a little towards it perhaps, and I think 
it was more than chance that brought 
your mother and me together. 1 was 
determined to try and do something, so 1 
saw your father. Yes, I told him that 
yonr mother had told me all; I told him 
too that 1 knew where you were. Miss 
Layton has been staying with me since 
she catpe from America, and Lord Guar- 
dene had of coarse told me about your 
wife, I told Tour father that you were 
married, 1 told him to whom you were 
auuried—Lord Guardene had of course 
told me—and the old man broke down 
aad cried like a child. And then he told 
me something that made me think a little 
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differently of him, that, perhaps, may make 
yon think a little differently of him. He 
said that when you had gone, when he 
realised that you had really left him, the 
blow was terrible. He waited days tor 
you to come back, but you never came, and 
then that mysterious something which 
touches ns all at some time in our life, I 
believe, told him that he was wrong, 
wrong. He acknowledged it to me himself.” 

“Ah, I’m glad of that!” said HaiW. 
“I’m glad tluit he had the courage to do 
that.” 

“Yes, but theie’s more than th.'it. He 
tried in some way to make up. He went 
to the lawyers and told them that he 
would under no circumstances accept the 
letter of resignation of everything written 
by your wife; she was to luavc everything 
just the same as Indore; he wouldn’t take 
one stq) to deprive her of a farthing.” 

“He said that, did he? Ah, the gov’nor’s 
all right at bottom after •all then! I’m 
glad he did that. But my wife, Gladys, 
she was turned away when she went to 
the door?” 

“That was a mistake on the part of 
the stupid old caretaker. Your father’s 
lawyers, of course, communicated with 
the solicitor to her estate, only to find 
that he was dead. What then was to 
become of the housi' in Kirton Sijaare? 
Your wife didn’t return, and your lather 
then suggested to the lawyers that he 
should act in her interests and look after 
the house for her, for she would be sure 
to return some time.” 

“He did that ? The gov’nor did that ? 
That was good of him, that was kind!” 

“It was no use keeping on all the 
staff, so they were discharged with 
ample compensation, and your father 
took the old butler Blayre into his 
service. Everything in the house is 
left there just as it was. Your father 
even had old Mr. Tremayne's will 
examined, and he is seeing that the money 
is all being carefully gua^cd against the 
return of your wife. That’s what your 
father has done. Everything waits for her 
to step into again just the same as she left 
it. Day after day he expected news, ex¬ 
pected to hear that she had returned. He 
set agents to work to inquire for her and 
for yon, still hoping against hope for news 
of ms boy.” 

“I’m sorry, sorty, that I’ve thought so 
badly of him. But it was like the real dad 
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to do that. That was kind, that was good 
ot him.” 

“Ah, I'm glad you can speak like that! 
1 thought you’d underat,'ind. And to think 
oi that silly old woman turning the heiress 
away !” Lady Dalmayer laughed a little. 
“She lliougUt she was doing her duty 
nolily, 1 expect. But there, all’s well that 
ends well. Will you come with us alter 
lunch aiul see your lather and mother ?” 

“See my lather and mother ? Are they 
here in Birrevile ?” 

“Yes, they’re here. Directly I knew 
when* you were and that 1 should be seeing 
you, 1 wrote and told tliem, and he and 
your mother came here together, and 
they're just longing to see you. And there's 
no iiucstion ot money now. Your father is 
very, very rich, richer than he ever thought 
it possible he could lie. While he was 
desiierate at the loss ol you and half mad 
with grief and anxiety—so he told me—he 
risked everything, everything he had in one 
wild speculation, and strangely enough it 
came out well, and he has sulTicient money 
for everything, money, as lie told me, ‘for 
my boy.’ There now, I’ve told you what 1 
promiscil him 1 would tell you, and it’s 
going to lie a ca.se of by-gones l^ing by¬ 
gones between you and him, isn’t it ?” 

“Yes, of course !” said Harry. “And I 
can’t thank you enough. Lady Dalmayer, 
for the kindness you’ve shown me, and the 
kindness which 1 know yon have shown to 
him and to my mother. Thank you very, 
very much.” 

lie held out his hand. Lady Dalmayer 
took it, they looked intoea.ch other’s faces, 
and somehow Harry read in hers that the 
soul oi her had changed, and that in her 
heart now there was true and sweet happi¬ 
ness. 

CHAPTER XX. 

Mothek and Davciiter. 

•‘Now, mind you don’t upset us, Jack,” 
cried Cissy Layton, as they all entered her 
motor-car after lunch. "1 guess it’ll be one 
of tlw ten wonders of the world if Jack gets 
us up to the hotel without a mess of seven 
different kinds. When he drives 1 guess 
everyone’s got to sit on and hold tight 
with both hands.” 

“Be nniet. Puss 1 Perhaps you’ll drive 
then, ana so spare the company any ago- 
\i^ fears ?" 

^“Well, I may not be big, bat I guess Pm 


sate, and a child could drive this iittie 
engine—anyone could, except Jack,” smd 
Cissy, as she took her scat at the driving 
wheel. 

It was only a run of a few minutes to 
the hotel just ontside the town where 
Guardene’s party, including old Mr. and 
Mrs. Kaymes, were staying. About half 
way the road, which was for the most part 
a white, narrow ribbon in the landscape, 
turned sharply to the left, and Miss Cissy 
Layton, despite her confidence, completely 
lost her nerve when she turned this comer 
at rather a sharp speed and saw another 
car approaching her on the wrong side oi 
the road. She shrieked at the top oi her 
voice, gave a too vigorous twist to the 
steering wheel, and the car skidded violent¬ 
ly into the hedge, upsetting all the occu- 
fiants into the roadway none too gently. 
But in a second or two they were ail on 
their feet again, with the exception of 
Gladys, who lay there motionless and 
white on the bank. 

“She's killed !” cried Harry. 

lie rushed towards her, but Lady Dal¬ 
mayer was lieforc him and knelt by the 
prostrate girl’s side. 

“No, no, she’s not dead, and I don’t 
think she’s very seriously injured, but 1 
can’t tell that yet,” she said. “Get her 
into the car. Now do exactly as I tell you. 
1 know ambulance First Aid. Above all, 
don’t lose your beads. Gently now! 
That’s better!” 

It was a sad and subdued party that 
drove slowly up in the car to the Hotel 
Lyonnais. But just as they pulled up, 
Harry, who had lieen leaning amdoucuy 
over Gladys, saw that her eyelids dickered 
just for an instant, openra, then shut 
again, and there was just a touch oi 
colour coming to her cheeks. 

“It’s all right, it’s all right,” said Lady 
Dalmayer, “She’s coming round. You 
shall carry her up to my room. She must 
lie down. There is your father." 

“Hallo, father I” said Hany, in the 
usual reserved British fashion, as, half 
carrying, half supportiogGladys, he passed 
the old man on the steps of the hotel. 

“Hallo, Harry 1” was the reply. “Been 
an accident?” 

“Yes, a bit. Do yon feel very, very bad 
darling ? Y^ou’re not very much hurt, are 
yon ? Tell me.” 

Gladys, still weak and white, was 
trying to smile a little as she moved 
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slowly op the stairs, supported by Harry’s 
strong arm. It was the force of the fall 
• which had almost stunned her for a second 
or two; she felt bruised and sore, but it 
was ail worth while, for was not Harry's 
arm round her ? 

“Thank God, she’s all rijjht," said Lady 
Dalmaycr at the door of her bedroom. 
Now I’ll just make sure that there arc no 
bones broken—you can never tell, people 
can walk about with broken ribs and ’ not 
know it—so you run down and talk to 
your father. Oh, I’ll look after her all 
right, she’ll be quite safe with me ?’’ 

“Now, ray dear,” said Lady Dalmaycr 
to Gladys when Harry had gone, “jitst 
let me examine you.” 

And with deft, practised fingers Lady 
Dalmaycr ascertained that there were no 
bones broken. 

“But to be quite safe wc’lj send for the 
doctor,” she said. “And now you must 
just slip into this dressing-gown and lie 
quietly on the couch for a bit. Your 
nerves at any rate are upset. Good 
Heavens! child, tell me, where did you 
get that from, that chain ?” 

For as Gladys unbuttoned the neck of 
her blonse there was brought to view a 
very thin little gold chain which she wore 
round herneck. Lady Dalmayer looked at it 
with wide open, staring eyes, her face 
white, 

“This ? This chain ? Oh, it’s the only 
memento of my dear old uncle I have left 
now. I nearly pawned it or sold it once or 
twice, but somehow I—I managed to keep 
it. I've worn it—oh, for 1 don’t know how 
many years. My uncle gave it to me when 
I was about twelve, 1 think. But what’s 
the matter, Lady Dalmayer ? It’s yon who 
look ill now. You’re going to faint, I 
believe.” 

“Oh, no, I’m not going to faint. Now, 
on ninstn’t excite yourself, but do just as 
tell you and lie dflwn.” 

Lady Dalma^yer had by now recovered 
her self-possession ■, her momentary fit of 
excitement had passed away. She settled 
Gladys on the sofa, pulled down the blinds, 
and then went downstairs to tell Harry 
that his wife had escaped injury of any 
kind. 

She found that Harryr had not moved 
froin the foot of the stairs, where he was 
anxionsly waiting for news. And with 
him was his fether. 

63H--3 
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“All right I Rhsi’s all right,” nodded 
Lady Dalmayer. 

And Harry looked bis thanks at her. 

“That’s all right,” he said. “Have you 
gort cigar about 3 'ou, Gov’nor ? I’ve left 
mine .at home.” 

“Yes, my hoy. Just come nnd smoke it 
on the verandah. I’m gl.id > onr wife’s all 
right.” 

The two men went outside the hotel 
and Hglited their cigars. Then old Mr. 
Kaynics looked at his son and put out his 
hand. 

“Harry, boy,” he said, and there was a 
quaver in the old voice, “I’m sorry about 
—well, yon know ! But it’s all right now, 
isn’t it, eh ?” 

And his eager, pleading expression ns 
ho lookcel into his son’s cyc.<vis if waiting 
lor the verdict, was almost painful to 
Harry, who felt a little pang at his heart 
that he should have been so h.asty, that he 
should have misjudged his father. 

“It’s all right, Gov’nor. It was pretty 
rotten of me to walk out like that, but I 
think you've been a brick.” 

“Do you, my boy, do you really. ? Well, 
all right then, wc won’t s.-iy any more. But 
now you must go to your mother. She’s 
up ill the sitting-room. She’s only just 
had one hug of 3 ou, and 1 think she wants 
a few doxen. And, 1 sn 3 ', Harry, it’s all 
right now about money, you know.’’ 

“Oh, that’s all right,' Gov’nor, that’s 
all right 1“ 

So the reconciliation was ctlcctcd in the 
true British manner-that’s all right, 
that's all right. 

“Uh, 3 CS, she's quite well,” said the 
doctor later on to Lady Dalmaycr in the 
hall, a nice, polite, bearded’ Frenchman he 
was. “After a cup of tea she can Kt up 
and go downstairs. I don’t expect the fail 
will leave any ill effects.” 

Lady Dalmaycr herself took the tea up¬ 
stairs to Gladys, who was now sitting in 
a low lounge chair looking out of the 
window at the beautiful, shimmering sea. 
Lady Dalmaycr diew up a chair and sat 
close to her, taking her band. 

"My deari’t she said, “I don’t know 
how to start, how to tell you what I mutt 
tell you. It’s this,” she' put up her band 
and fingered the chain on Gladys’s ncck^ 
“this chain which once—wnich once 
belonged to me.” 

“To you, Lady Dalmayer, to you ?” 

“Yes, to me. I should kaowit again any- 
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where. And why shouldn’t I ? How could 
I ever forget it, lor it wsis the only thing 
of any value that I had to give iny babj', 
my little giil, my daughter, when—>]iit)cn 
she wns taken Irotn me. Oh, my child, my 
<'hild, don’t you understand ? You can’t ? 
Ol course not I OI couisc you cin’t! But 
1 ,” Lad.\ Dalmaycr had by iiow taken 
Oladys m her aims and was clutching her 
lo her, lu r hice wjis working, there were 
iear«. in her voice, 'i—I'm vour mother, 
and jaiu’rc my little child, my'little girl.” 

"You, Lady Daknajer, you mv—mv 
mother, my mother! But 1 always thought 
that she was dead ?” 

Gladys moved a little away from Lady 
Dalmayer’s embrace. She was frightened': 
it wns all so sudden, so strange. Lady 
Dalmaycr leU the movement and took her 
arms away. 

“Ah, yes, ol course you can’t take to 
me as a mother all at once!” she said, 
“But you are, you arc my little daughter. 
We were poor, so poor, my husband and 1, 
that we couldn’t even aflo’rd to keep you ; 
we’ll 110 food ; we’d barely a root to cover 
us." 

"Oh ! oh I” This time Gladys crept a 
little closer. She had known what it was 
to Ik‘ poor ; pity stirred within her. "Oh, 
I'm so sorry!” 

“And we had to lose j’ou,” went on 
Lady Dalmaycr. “We hud to let you go 
so that you could live, so that you could 
have proper care, projicr lood, and a home. 
We answered an advertisement which 
stated that a well-to-do childless couple 
wished to adopt a little girl. The adver¬ 
tiser and his wile came and saw us in our 
hovel of a home, and took yon away with 
them then and there. Five hundreii pounds 
we were paid for you, for live hundred 
pounds we sold our own flesh and blood, 
never, never to sec you again; we were not 
even told the name of the couple who took 
ou. I liegged and implored them to let me 
car something of yon sometimes, to let 
me know who wns taking you, but they 
refused ; they said no, they wanted to have 
a child who would love just themselves 
alone, they didn’t want her to be always 
fretting after her mother. She would be 
loved and well taken cure of, and would in 
lime be rioh. And so we took tte money 
and let our little one, our baby, go. But 
oh, what else could we have done ? You 
would have grown up poor. We were 
almost in the gutter; and we wanted you 


to have a chance. It was really for your 
sake we did it. But it changed my very 
soul; trom that day 1 grew hard, and 
afterwards when 1 went abroad to America 
and my husband began to make money, 
money—ah, how sooa we got rich with the 
money for which we had sold our child !—I 
grew harder than ever. Then when we 
came to England retired, rich, there came 
the title. Uh yes, your lather’s money 
bought him that too ! And we had every- 
thing, everything we wanted except— 
except our child.” 

“But the little gold chain ? And Uncle, 
the kind old man 1 called Uncle ? 1 can’t 
understand his making such a bargain 
with you. It seems so hard, so cruel. 1 
can’t understand it.” 

Gladys was now looking wonderingly 
at this'woman who claimed her as her 
child. 

“The chain ? Oh, that was the only 
thing of any value 1 had left. It was just 
my one pouf little tearful consolation, that 
perhaps one day my child would wear 
something that had belonged to me, some¬ 
thing 1 had given her—that something I 
hud once worn should be touching her. 1 
gave it to the old gentleman—he wasn’t so 
very old then—and asked him to give it to 
you when you were old enough to wear it 
without losing it. He said he would give 
it to yon, but he wouldn’t tell you who it 
had come from, who it bad belonged to, 
for he and his wife wanted you all for 
themselves.” 

“That seems hard--it seems selfish,” 
put in Gladys. 

“Ah, but 1 can understand it. Love is 
selfish soinetime.4, especially love which is 
childless. They had no children, these 
two; they wanted one all to themselves 
for their very own; they didn’t want 
their little adop.ed ^ri to be hankering, 
hungering for her mother, they wanted her 
to look upon them as her only relations. 
1 can understand it now. But, my child, 
my child, ray daughter, my little one, you 
can believe me now, can’t you ?” 

The arms which bad been empty for so 
loD^, for so many years, were held out 
again to Gladys, and this time she did not 
refuse the embrace. 

“See, sec, your eyes are like mine!’’ went 
on Ladv Dalmaycr. “And your hands and 
wrists! And look, just nnderneath your 
hair at the back here is the little brown 
mark that I used to kiss. Ah, yes, my 
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daughter who was lost has cornu buck to 
me. D’you think you’ll ever le able to 
look upon me really as your mother ?” 

Gladys’s answer was very’, very low as 
this time she uut her arms round Cady 
Dalmayer’s neclc. 

“Yes, I will try, and 1 think 1 shall suc¬ 
ceed—mother.’’ 

“Mother I She calt^ me mother!’’ said 
Lady Halmayer, looxing up and sfwaking 
as if to herself. “God has let me look into 
heaven!’’ 

* » » * 

The hostel called after old Cl.-iymer was 
to l)e opened on the morrow. The visitors 
invited to the private view had just left, 
and Gladys sto(m, with her husband in the 
large entrance hall. 

They were the last two in the building. 
Outside waited for them Lord Gnardene 
with his wife, also Lady Dalniayer, old 
Mr. and Mrs. Kaymes, and Meg and Ted, 
Ted now on the verge of being admitted to 
partnership in the ilourishing Covent 
Garden business. 

“You ought to Ijc a proud and happy 
woman to-night, Gladys,” said Harry. 


“A famous authoress, commissions Irom 
everywhen; lor plays, rich and, I hQ|H;, 
happy, darling.” 

"Happy ! Yes, that is the best ol all,” 
said Gladys, softly, “Do’you know. Harry, 
why 1 asked you to stop'liehind ?” 

Harry shook his head. 

“You remember, dcat heart,” she 
pointed to the soot on which they were 
standing, “just about here was where old 
Mr. Claymer’s shop used to be, and it was 
just about here that I stood th.it day 
when we met again alter our fust meeting. 
1 just wanted to remind you of that so 
’that in our happiness now we should not 
forget the days when we went hungry aud 
life seemed almost a burden.” 

“I needed no reminding, sweetheart; it 
is always in niy memory. And I think that 
alter all yon are right. I'ame and riches 
are worth having, but without the hrippi- 
ness of love life would indeed be empty.” 

And their kiss was one of reverence, 
almost as it in th.'inksgiving for the happi¬ 
ness that love had brought them. 

1 fiiii Ean.] 
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(CoHliiiued) 


XV. 


A h.lNG n.MJ ONIY ONE/Arif/w.l .M \ JIML. 

The purohitas in the Rig‘Ved<t are Vasish- 
tha, VisvSmitra already mentioned, Kavasha 
of king Kurusravana,* and, according to 
YSska, DevSpi of SSntanu for the nonce. “ 
A king had only one purohita at a lime.'* In 

1. RV., X, 33 ; Geldner, Vtdische Sludicn, 2, i5u, 
184. 

2. See above. 

3. Geldner, pp. cit., 2, 144, ihinlis that ^eveiat 
purobitaa were posaibte. The grounds goenaienot 
sound. The example of Asamiti and the Gaupayattas 
cited by him cannot be relied on as to tlie nuinto of 
priests (Oldenberg, Religion des Veda, 375, n. 3', 
while the simultaneous puipbilesbip uf ’vistamilra 


Idler Vcdic Iilcraluic, we meet with many 
names of royal priests. 


Tul ssMt fiuruhitu I'Oii MoUl 

lll\N ONE Kt.'Ui. 

A single BiAlunana could have acted as 
piiest fur more than one king simultaneou.sly. 
Dcva-bhkga Srautar.slia appeals as the “do¬ 
mestic priest” of IsUli the Kurus and the 
Srinjayas,* while Jal,t Jatukariiya fur the 
three kings of KAsi, Ko.sala, and Vidclia.* 
Such siinullaneous purohihuhip could net but 


and’Vasishtha is not piobahle fllopkins, J A 0 .S., xv, 
260 tf.). Kveiynlieic else purohita is mentioned in 
the siiiguUi, and as there was one “Brahman* priest 
at the saciitae, the purohita was one only. (See V.l, 


II, 5 ,f. n. 4). 

1. Satdpatha-Biihniau.i, II, 4,4,5. 

2. bankliiyana Srauta-Sutra, 41VI, 2y, 6. 
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be very rare, dc[)en(Jing as it did to a great 
extent upon amity among tiie kings supplied 
with the priestly ministration. 

J’urMfii’t OmCK, WUEIUBR HKKEDUVRV. 

It cannot be ascer'ainud with certainty 
whether the ofHce of the putohiia w.is heredi¬ 
tary in a particular family. It is clear, how¬ 
ever, from the relations of the purohita with 
king Kurusravana ami his son Upamasravas 
that the priest of his father was kept on i>y 
the son.* in course of time, the priest’s con¬ 
nexion with the sovereign appears to have 
assumed permanency and probably became, 
hereditary.* 

Brilt<nm.u ikoM itiNosiin’. 

The DrAhmanas as a class became ineli¬ 
gible to kingship from very early times.' It 
wa.s from the time of Mahapadm.a Namla 
that disregard of the bar is traditionally re¬ 
cognized as commencing.' 

TUE I'USCLUSIOX It lli;i'EKUNlL\ I.VlEKl'REnin, 

The preclusinn ol Hrahmanas from royal¬ 
ty has been dilfercntly interpreted. James 
Mill remarks, for instance, that “it appears 
somewhat remarkable that the Urilimanas 
who u.urped among their countrymen so 
much distinction and authority did not invest 
themselves with the spleiulour of rojalt)'. It 
vciy often happens that some accidental 
circumstances, of which little aeiount was 
taken at th.j time, and whicii alter a lapse ol 
ages it is impossible to tr.ice, gave occasion 
to certain iieculiaritie. whicli we remark in 
the alTairs and characters of naliom. It is 
by no means unn.itural to suppose, that to a 
people, over whom the love ol repose e.xerts 
the greatest sway, and in whose character 
aversion to danger forms a principal ingic- 
dient, the toils and perils of the sword ap¬ 
peared to surpass the advantages with which 
it was attended j and that the linhiiMiMi 
transferred to the hands of others, what was 

I. RV,.x, jj. 

3. OUenber;.’, Keliginn des Veil.i, j?;, i:uinu.ues 
the perinaucocy of the ulaiioa between the king and 
his priest with that of hushiiid and wife as shown in 
the rituals lu the A>Ureya-Bi ahmana, i in, 34. . 

3. The Skanda-I'ut&na (Nasara-khanda), ch. 68, 
slkr. u, in, mentiuns Parasui*ou‘s gift of conquered 
lands to the Brihroanas who became nionarcbs theie- 
by: but this statement appears neither m any other 
o< the I’urhnas nor in the epicH. 

.. t previous chapter “Ibe liducationof 

the ftmee”, t n. 
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thus a source of too much labour, as well as 
danger, to be retained in their awn.’’^ Sir 
W. W Hunter is of opinion that “from very 
aiicient times, the leaders of the Br&hmana 
caste recognized that if they were to exercise 
spiritual supremacy, tliey must renounce 
earthly pomp. In arrogating the priestly 
function, they gave up all claim to the royal 
office They were dt^itiely appointed to be 
the guides of nations and the councillors of 
king.s, but they could not be kings them¬ 
selves.”* 

it is very dillicult, if at all possible, at this 
distance of time to ascertain how far the 
exclusion of Brahinanas from royal oHice 
was of their own chousing and how far it was 
the result of compelling circumstances. It is 
better to be silent than to read into the 
phenomeinui any motives which wculd be 
either unjust or erroneous. 

El’lC I'KKIOI) \.NO I.MhK. 

Tile imp irtance of the position occupied 
by the royal priest made it imjierative that 
he sliould be selected tor his marked qualities 
both natural and acquired. 

l*0.\LltlCvVlONS. 

Some of the Sanskrit works furnish lists 
of these qualities, the more detailed of which 
generally emph.isiz: th.at he should be of 
good family, gei'itlcmanly, self controlled, and 
religious; versed in Trc^pi ^thrcc Vedas 
&c.)*, si.x .\mra.s,‘ polity, mantras and rituals 
including the sdnlika (propitiating),/n/rs'/zrrX'a 
(invigorating), and such other rites of the 
AtiiatM- IWa specially for averting calami¬ 
ties liuman and providential ; elcKiuent; and 
devoted to the welfare of the king and the 
state.* To these are added by some of the 

I. James Uili’s History of British India (1810) 
voL 1, pp. i8s, i<3o. 

j. \V. W. Ilunler'i Indian Empire (3rd ed.), 

p. IJO. 

3. See for its explanaiiun the lirst foot-note in 
the chapter “ I hc Ideals of the Sute.” 

4. l.e., the science of proper aiticulation and 
pronunciation, lutes for ri'u.'ils, grammar, explanation 
of difficult Vedic words, prosody, and astrology. 
(.Monier Williams' Diet.) 

S- Mbh., .\di-patva, th. i/o, stks. 74-771 Kauliliy.-i, 
Bk. I, Mantn-purobitotpattih, p, 1$ ; Uautama, xi, la ; 
Agni-Purina, cb. 139, sites. t6, 17 ; Carnda-Parana, 
ch. 113, sik. 13,; Kftmandakln, Sarga 4, stk. 33 ; 
Sakta-Nuis(i,i, ch. s. slks, ;8-8o; Yijnavalkya, 1, 
313 j Niti-\akyimrita(by .Somideva Sun), ch, 11, pp, 
4ii 44- (i'iUiOhita*ttmuddtsa)| cf. J, A. U. S., mi, 
p. 156. 
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lists other attributes wliich may or may not 
be subsumed under those already mentioned, 
e.g., knowledge of the Arih sastra (science of 
man’s ra itcrial concerns), dhanurveda (science 
of archery), militarv arrays ^vyuKt ) an I wea¬ 
pons (astra, and the rea ung of portents. 

Dutifcs; religious. 

The aforesaid qualities are required in^ tiic 
royal priest in view of the duties he is called 
upon to perform. He is entrusted with the 
supervision of all religious, as well as socio- 
or politico religious cen^monies for the royal 
family or the slate w Inch make it of para¬ 
mount importance that he should be tho¬ 
roughly veised in the Vedic mantras and the 
attendant rites. His personal officiation at 
the ceremonies by the utterance of mantras 
and performance of all other miniitn; of the 
rituals may not have been needed in all cases, 
for there were the subonlinatc priests 
{rtlvijns) for the purpose. General attention 
to the strict conduct of the whole ceremonial 
and participation in its more impi.rtarit func¬ 
tions were Ins look out. Vasishtha, the royal 
priest in the Ram ’yarn for instance, con¬ 
ducts Dasaratha’s putreshti sacrifice,* the 
many sausk&ta rites of the four princes,=* and 
RSma's c •ronation in which he appears as 
personally anointing and crowning Rama.' 
Dhaumya, the purvhiht of the I’andavas, 
officiates at the sautika and panshttka rcrc- 
monies for the achievement of their objects 
and their general welfare on the eve of their 
departure for living utcoffuitoP The more 
important of the rituals are perfonned by 
him on the occasion of Yudhishthira’s coro¬ 
nation, which leads us to ' ifer that upon him 
rested the most oncrou' si the duties.’ At 
the rjjasfiya of the same prince, Vyisa 
officiates as the " rahman” priest and 
Uhaumya as the Ilotri." As already point¬ 
ed out,’ the purohita ought to have ffil^ the 
first position ; but an exception seems to 

t. Rgmi., B|la.k|iida, Saigas 8 ff. Here Vasith- 
tha is expressly mentioned as omciating as “Brahman” 
priest.. 

3. Ibid., saiga )8, siks. 21-34, cf. KagbuTamsa, 
sarga 3i sik. 18, for the perforinance of Kaghu’s 
samskara ntes Iw the royal priest 

3. Kaniiq Yuddha-kanda, sarga 128. 

4, MBh, Vinta-parva, cb. 4, slks. gi, J3 with 
NtlakaMha's comnaentary. 

j. MBh., Santi-partsi, ch. 40. 

6 M C’, Sabhi-parva. ch. 33, siki 32 35- 

7» See Use first piragrapb of this chapter. 


have been made in favour of Vyfisa in view 
perhaps of his relationship to the Pfindavas 
and his deeper scholarship.’ In the horse- 
sacrifice performed by the emperor Bali, his 
purohita Sukrachfiryja figures as its Brah¬ 
man priest.* Garga was asked by Vasudeva 
to perform the naming ceremony of his sons 
Balai^ma and Srikrishna becau.se he wa.s the 
domestic priest of the Yfidavas and ver.sed in 
sacred lore and astrology.' 

Ti'Iorim 

The purohita is somctimc.s appointed tube 
the prince’s tutor (gurit) lor in.strucling him 
in the sihtras and conducting the necessary 
rites up to chudS karatta^ (lonsnreX U is the 
AchSryj a who performs his Vpanayatia (in¬ 
vestiture with the sacred thiead) and thereby 
undertakes his education thenceforward.* 
The pHudiita at times happens to be both the 
guru and the Aihihyya us instanced in the 
case of Vasishtha completing all the tiles of 
Uasaratha’s sons up to upauayana inclusive." 
Sukrficharyj’.t, the domestic priest of ilira- 
nyakasipu, appears us appointed by the king 
to conduct the education of nis sons I’rahifida 
and others in the first capacity uigmu.' 

I’l NllOk). 

The royal priest non here appears as a 
judge in a court of justice. According to 
Apast.imba," cases of non-observance, on the 
part of liruJimana huuscho1dei.s, of penances 
prescribed by the Athaiyya fur bicaches ui 
rules fui participation in the rights of their 
caste according to sacred law, were refetred 
by the king to his purohita for trial. The 
latter issued a fresh older for compliance 
with the proper penances, and if this order 
was still disobeyed, the offendeis were 
brought to reason by penalties other than 
corporeal punishment and servitude. The 
purohita according to Vasishtha again, has to 

1. Sudharma nas the iniruhitu of ibc Kauiavas 
[MBh., Santi-paiva, ch. 4 «i slk-S, (Nilkaniha’s com¬ 
mentary’ 

2. nbagavata-Purina, Skandha 8. ch. 23, tlk. 14. 

3. Ibid, Skanda 10, ch. B,*slks. l-O. 

4. Uanu, II, 143 ; Yajnavalkya, 1, 34. 

5. M'lnu, II, 140; Ysinavalkya, 1, 34. kor the 
duties of opadhjava (sub-teacher) and iitviktsaciifi- 
cmI priest) see Uanu, II, 141, 143 and Yfijnavalkya, 
>■ 3 }- 

6 . Kama , Bala-kanda, saiga t8, .itks. 22-25 ’’’■’h 
Ramfinuia’s commentary. 

7. nhag.uata-Parr.na, skanda 7 < ch 5. 

8. Apasumba (b.B £.}, II, 5,12 16. 
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blure with the king (lenances fur certain 
prescribed cases of miscarriage of justice, viz,, 
if the latter sets free a criminal deserving 
punishment, or punishes an innocent inan,> 

NSOoTHrORV. 

The /'urohiia is appointed at times to 
carry on nogutiations between the sovereign 
and other parties fur various purposes poli¬ 
tical oi otherwise. King Drupada of Pan- 
rhtila for instance sent his purohtla as duta 
to till* Kurus with a political message," and 
on a previous occasion, to the PSndava.s, for 
knowing particulars about their parentage for 
settling his daughter’s inariiage.' To cite 
a later instance; Suddhudana sent his 
fmndtihi to Dandupani to negotiate the mar¬ 
riage between the latter's daughter and 
Gautama.* 

I’oi.nicu. 

The royal priest is never a minister 
(wow/r/) cither in the Vcdic (>eriod 

or later, though there is no bar to the com¬ 
bination of the two functions in the same 
p rsiMl except the practical diilliiulty it in¬ 
volves The duties attached to each of these 
oflices were Ivavy c.tough, and their amalga- 
matiiMi uouhl but make it impossible fora 
single iKMson to perform the comltined duties 
cfiliciently. The two offices appear separate 
from the 'i-ls of offices of the Vcdic period ;* 
and there is no evidence on record pointing 
to their identity in earlier times. The Vcdic 
state-council was not .so exclusive as it was 
in later times and even if it were so, the 
presence of the punhita theie as also in the 
secret conclave of the later epic and the 
paiirnHii tteriods might not have been pro¬ 
ductive of any twsitive evil , but the (>racticc 
appears to have been otherwise. So far as 
the evidciue.- go, nowhere is he seen to 
occupy, OI recommended to have a scat in the 
state-cou 0 cil, though the u.se of the same 
name sadM for the royal court and the state- 
council may give rise to this misleading 
impre.s.sion. The non didactic portions of 
the MahShh&rata shew the kings arriving at 
important decisions in matters of State witli- 

I. Vasishtha, xiz, 40-43. 

i. MBh., Udyoga-paiva, ch. 5, slk. 18 

3. Ibid , Adi-^rva, tb. 193, sum. 14-17 

4. Lalita-vniara [transl. by Ur. R. L. Mitra (Btbl. 
Indica)]. ch. xii, p. 203. 

j. Bee the chapter on the '‘Evolution of the Piin- 
cipal State-Officials". 


out much regard for Br&hmauic or minis¬ 
terial advice, and much less, if at all, for that 
of their purohitas.^ The didactic parts of 
the epic recommend complete dependence’ 
of the sovereign upon his purohita. We are 
nut in a position to infer from tiiis recom¬ 
mendation, as Prof. Hopkins has done,* 
that It indicates an all-round subjection of 
the^ sovereign to the former’s will in all 
mafters including political. Had it been so, 
references of political questions by the king 
to tiie members of tlie state council regarded 
by Hindu statesmen from very early times 
as of paramount need for the conduct of 
government w'ould nut have found a place in 
the works on polity. The royal priest was 
no doubt much res[iected by the king and his 
opinions also carried weight in the latter's 
estimation. Hut vensed as the pitrohita was 
in the rules of polity, he knew well the limits 
to the range oi his duties which would have 
rendered it a transgre.ssiun on his part to 
thrust hi.s political views upon the sovereign 
and to try to deflect him from the course 
binding on liim by the resolution of the state- 
council. It is true that the king could cogi¬ 
tate this resolution after it had been passed, 
and suggest to the cuunciilurs any alteration 
that might be thought fit for making it as 
flawless as possible before the final action, 
and that according to Yfijnavaikya, the leso- 
liition has once to be referred to the royal 
priest fur his opinion. This docs not mean, 
howevei, that under the rules, an opening 
was lelt fur the king at this stage of seif- 
deliberation to decide upon any course of 
action he liked, or give effect to the advice of 
the royal priest in up()ositioii to the resolu¬ 
tion of the council. Tlie reference of the 
resolution to the royal priest was, as it should 
be held, not for giving him an opportunity 
for setting it aside, or changing it as tie 
pleased, but fur judging of the time and place 
of the contemplated action and such other 
matters connected therewith from the astro, 
logical point of view. Under the circum¬ 
stances, though t1‘e royal priest exercised 
much influence with the king, yet he was 
debarred under the constitution froA pre¬ 
vailing over him to follow in the political 

1. Set the chapter '‘The Stale-Council”. 

2. E.g., MBh., Adi-parva, ch. 170, siks. ;7, 78. 

3. J. A. O. S, xiii, p. 15s. A sentence or twtf Ml 
this point in the chapter on the state-council will have 
to be modified m conlorrotly with what has been 
written here. 
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(natters decided on by the stale-council a 
course of action that ran counter to the 
advice of the political councillors. So lon<T 
as the state-council existed, able to exercise 
its prescribed powers, it cannot be reason 
ably held, that the monarch was but a 
puppet in the hands of the royal priest in 
state matters.* The causes of extension ol 
the authority of the RiAhmanas are to he 
sought not so niticli in tire influence directlj- 
exerted upon the king bj the royal priest, to 
which there was a constitutional bar, as in 
the powerful hold of the RrShmanas upon 
the intellect of the nation, of which the king 
and hi.s ministers were but individual mem¬ 
bers. Anything that would teml to detract 
from that authority would a.s a rule lx; re¬ 
pulsive to their thoughts and feelings as well 
as to the public opinion reared and moulded 
under the BrShmanic cultu e. The interfer¬ 
ence of the royal priest therefore in the busi¬ 
ness of the state-council fer the preservation 
or extension of BrShmanic interests was not 
necessary in view of the wider and more 
powerful forces that were at work outside the 
council to procure the very same objects. 

I. For the bcisis of the above infereares, seethe 
chapter on the state council. 

1. This point trill be aJreited to in the nrxt 
chipter. 


Coxci rsioN. 

■ The above limit to his constitutional 
powers does not mean that the iwrsoual in¬ 
fluence wielded by the royal priest and the 
reverence commanded by him were not very 
great. He and all his confreres 'vere looked 
upon as divinities* in human form. Asa 
depositary of knowledge and wisdrtm, he was 
recom.nended to be the kiiig\ guide, confi¬ 
dant, and companion * Mr \v.>s lookctl upon 
as a source of strength to th** .State and his 
very appointment to fuiohiUiship, not to 
speak of hi.s active participation in the duties 
attached thereto, were reg-<rded as conducive 
to the prosperity of the realm. Side by side 
with this reverence for the doine.stic priest is 
found a counter-current of filing not per¬ 
haps very strong tending to I'elittle him. 
He is put in in the middling rank of 

the states caused by activitj (rayar) and his 
position is looked upon as a curse in the 
Mah&bhCtr-Un.^ But on the whole his influ¬ 
ence predominated and grew from more to 
more. 

1. J. A. (). S, Mii, ijJi Baudbayana I, lo, iK, 

7 - 8 . 

2, Of. Vasishth.!, six, 4. 

S. .M.inii, xii, 46. 

4. MBh., Annsasana-l’ania, ch. 91, wl-. lju. 
Mini’s Sanskrit Texls, 1, 128 and J. i 0 . S., xdi, 16’, 
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(20) N\VAFaTALS-S\MGRiMU, 

A work similar to the foregoing but treating the 
subject more specially from the astrological point 
of view. Ch. 7. Vidyarambha corresponds partly to Cb. 
6 of Ms. last described. Compare also Samsk&ra- 
Mayukha (Benares, 1879) p*, 21.10, wh*re the Hindu 
authorities agree in prescribing the 5th year for a 
child’s learning -his letters. "Three Chapters (9-11) 
deal with the out-door life of the cultivator, Cf. the 
section on the Vaisyas in SamskSra-Mayukha. 

/ 4 i 9 p. S3, M.S. Na 20s. 

(21) CHAaAKVA-SAR.t-SAMGSAHA, 

With bewari version. 

On the text in its several recensions see E. 
Monseur, Cbanakya (Paris, 1887). Tlie ptesent MS. 
coriesponds to the fourth of the recensions there 
noticed and therefore also with the Berlin MSS. now 
nos. 1J91, ij92iD Weber's Cita. (Bd. 11 ). described 


by J. Klitt. Our text is however sa.newhai more 
correct than these as regards errors in orthography 
and the like. 

The vernacular version of the present Ms. anurds 
a good specimen of the extensive borrowings mostly 
in Tatsama form of Newan noticed by Ur. Conrady 
in his account of the Ungnase. 

C. Bendnlt's Caulogue of Sanskrit MSS. mthe 
British Museum, 1902, p. 94, MS. No. 24$. 

(22) R\JA-KOSS-NIOil.\MTU, 

by Raghunitha Pandita son of Ntrdyana and 
minister of Sivaiijt (the great Mahratta prince 
1664-1680) by whose order it was compo^ 

A list ^synonyms of ‘king’ in Sanskrit, Mahiatta, 
Telugu and Hindustani, and of names for things 
belonging to or referring to kings, &c. 

Ulassuied Index to the Sanskrit MSS. in tha 
palace of Tanjore prepared for the Madras Govern¬ 
ment D> A. C. Burnell, Ph. D., 1880. p. 48. 
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(•V NMMI VII )\\ V<H\Rtl 
Aullioi’s n<ime no mentium d 
On oiRRn< fiom iuiindv 4(c0idm)> to the time 
the me ins I ) whnb they .tie piOdU(.ed, speiiilly is 
ieK4idi„> kin^s I he lulhoiities quoted iii it me 
the vetrii V v<n il 1 1 mti <v, \ iz, the Urahm i, Vithnu, 

( h indi I, \(li, SI inda, Kfli na and 1 atplial i. 

Itui (I 8i< 

I 1 VBHIl < Mil VKrilV ClIINl VVItSI 
III Minis(||la I, II) or lather attributed to Bluiloka 
mall I s itiievv ii i III, the I h duk) i km,! (t t 11 lH) 

1 Ins IS I kind u( enivil iiueitit nfmttins le atmg 
I 1 1 II //ill, p Ml 

I s) KVMaMIVI II V N)|IS«R 4 -\ VAKin SV VNl, 

•I i( mmentar) on the tieat'se on poliiy ol K&man 
diki, I) V'viadii iji Unilkeik.i JMi/, p 141 

(aM OvNIIINIIt I’KiKVKVNAM, 

liom the Nitmianjari of SiisinihliiiiS|i //n/, p lit 

(J-) I’I'M VNt lIV'IKlrV It V 
by Lkaiaji of I inj ue (I'Mned t6y6 168)). 

II Mnieniv of an niteiided encvilupiedii wime 
thmt; like the Abb lasliitai h 1 Chiniam mi (see supra) 
Some < liaptt rs on iiiti seem alone to have been finished. 
Some of the fiattmenls relate to put 1, eti A fi Minent 
on niti fill kinits //ii/,p 141. 

(Zh) UaJI tiItVKVtS SVRA sVVK.RAtIV 
in 22 rhapteis III lalaji Kajl of faiqoie (176$ 
1788). /A(/,p 141. 

(21)1 KlIVNIII. 

Iiy Vaiaiuchi 
/bn/, p 111 

(JO) KajSNlll, 

b) Han Sen, Ueniies , deposited with Uiiikaii 
(iinikv, Den ires , in I)ev.iua,!aii char.iitei, piorura- 
ble for topsinp, lereot ind inroireit 
ft tiives Ians for kinRs ind then duties. 

Cat iloRUe of Sanskrit MSS. in pniate Itbiaiies 
of the \ \\ 11 Hint es lompiled b) order of (,overo- 
ment N. \\ 1 ' I’lmted .it the Mediral Hall, Deimres, 
iS'i. 

I’lnl, |i 12’, MS \o IS 5 
(tl) NIii PltARaSA, 

by Kul imam , m I)e\ana„aii iharirtci , de|Hisited 
with Keilainath of Denaics Die MS is piocuiable , 
apparentiv correct and o'd 

It piles an account of the kingdom and governors, 
the pioper men to appoint ind propei times fot them 
to be appointed 

Ibid., p Ijfi, MS No. 10/ 

(jt) Nitirainakvra, 

h) Chandesvar t, in Hei in ig 111 character,— depo¬ 
sited with t>anesa Rtwa, Benaies, ptucurable for 
copying, recent and mi orrert. 

It giVRs laws fur kings, ibeir duties 
f6itf.,p 17b, Mb No. 31a 
(J3) IItsvhov-Kaistuiiha, 
dhaiinaststia b) Ananta Uevi; one of the parts 
of Kajadhaiina Kvustuhha, very correct, od copy, 
deposited with Namachandra Bhatia, AHahabid 
< atalOKue of Sanskrit MSs in piivate Inuaries of 
the N. W. Provinces compiled by order of Govern¬ 
ment N W I‘, Part V. 1880. p 48, HS. No 10. 

(34) SAMK.Sni!>T\-VALAKcHA.VIDHI, 
by Ananta Oevn; part of Baja-dharma Kaustnbha, 
old, correct and deposited as above 
/bid. p 46. US. No. 13 


(35) S.VPI V s wist >1V PK VTOt. V. 
by Ananta Dev 1. A different part of Kaja-dhaima- 
Kaustubha copied in 1639 A U. 

/bid, p 48, MS. No. 14, 

(j6) Ki;a KtuSTi’uiiv, 

auihoi not men loned , deposited vvilh Kiisbna- 
It 1 lihlmasankiia VadodaiA 

Ciitalogiie of Sinskiit MsS fiom Oujiiat Na 3 
(by Older of Goiermnem) 1872, MS. Na 281, p. tl6. 
(37) KvjvNiri, 

by Den Igsa, deposited vvith Chatuibhiijt Bhatta,, 
N i' anagara 

/bid, Ms No 28’, p. I ifi. 

(tSj DIIVIai.Rv KtVUBI UltAkAVI , 
author not mentioned, m Neivaii chiiirtei and 
mitten in pio,e, incoiiect ind old. 

A cliiini fur ensuimg ’uuess in uatfaic 
Itiiendi ilil Mm I’s Sanskrit Buddhist Literalurp 
of Nepal (pub by A S B 1882), Mt No -B 
51 p 281 

( 39 ) V vv VN I I VRIPVIVA KAJVRiri 

it IS a uoik composed by one Dal.ipati.iaya for a 
pimee nimed Mgdhava .Sinha who is st) led Sgrva- 
bhauma 01 parimount soveieign It contains farms 
of letters and utdeis fioin a king to his subordinates 
written in Sm-krit accuiding to the manner prev<ilent 
among Muhammadans and aUo Sanskiit equivalents 
of Muhammidtn political terms. Tioin the coIo 
phnn, M a ill III Simna, the bSrvabha ima, appeal > to 
have been Savai Midhivarftv 01 Madhtviav If of the 
Peshna Dynasty of Poona 
//inf, Ms No. 4W) p. Sd. 

(4UI LiksiivNc IRvkaSv, 
by Mill I niisra in ihy peges and 6000 slokas 
Atrv iija sambandhi—gaja,va ratba-gribgdmtm 
padAithanam subhasubha Ukshanani nirnpitani (i.e. 
the auspicious and inauspicious signs of kings, ele 
bants, rliariots, horses, houses, vVlC., aie dealt with 
eie). L'st of Sanskrit and Hindi MSS piiicliased 
by ordei of (lovernment and deposited in the Sanskrit 
College, Benaies, during 1905, printed at the Govern¬ 
ment Piess, (I P 1906, Allahabad, MS Na 1433, 

p.8 

(41) Vriiudchanakva-niti, 

(MS. 681, p 162) and Cbanakyim (MS. 996, 
P 3 J 8 ). 

List of Sanskrit, Jam and Hindi MSS. purchased 
by order of Government and deposited in the Sanskrit 
College, Senates, during 1897-1901. Printed at the 
(.iKvernment Press, C l*. )t Agra and Ondb, 
Allahabad. 1902. 

t 43 ) ClIVNAkVASt’IRA, 

by Chanakya , m the library of Raja of Ckichin at 
Tiruppunittura. 

On Niii-astra. Oppert's Lists of Sanskrit MSS., 
in private Libranes m S. India, Voi. I, Madras, 1880, 
MS No. 2836, p. 333 
(431 Nitisumav U.I, 

by Appa>uipeya, in the possession of Appivlja- 
peyi of Iiruvatanagadu. 

On N tisastra. 

/bid, MS. Na 4803, p. 396. 

(44) DUTALAKSHANA; 

author not mentioned j 10 the possession of H. H. 
the Mahirijz of rravancore. 

On nltisavtra. 

/bid, MS. Na J9961 p. 472, 
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MS) Nitis\<;tka 

Koior not mentioned , P U above 

fW, MS No 6023 p 471 

||6) RArADBARMMAKsHvN* , 

Muthor not mentionrd , P I) aa above 
On niliSKvtra 

litd, MS NO 6169, p 47S 

' (47) Svnnm VK.Rvtiv VvNt D\ viiiHii uvvs^mvs 
AhyA-aRANfHA , 


f 


iiithoi nni nifix net! m iht nmstsMim uf Kaja 
of VijIV in 1411 a thd MS No 7|<b p Ho 

(4S) RaJV \l»HfSHIfK.V VlllHI , 

tulhor not mentio ird I’ 1 ) av iljjve fbid, 

NI rtSt. p <37 

( To hi continued ) 
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Meuuring Hunger 

A method of raeaaunin; ind (oinp iriiig di^riis ol 
hnnRei, and 1 >r aaecrlainint, its n itnie moii ( \ u ilv 
ban been diTistd hv Or V I Lirlani uid dis(.rilH I hv 
him III a book reicntlv publislud bv tht ITiiuirsitv ol 
Lhitago entitled The L introl ot Muni'll in Hi ilth 
and Dieeait Sonic of fli t ails ill’s intcrcstini; 
results are his prvol th It hiinitcr disippiirs isstii 
vation ptoKrtssis his i nihimation of the iDi lev ol 
tiKhteninf; oni s belt to diminish buiif'ci piiips ind 
his discovery that sinnkiiif; telicvcs them 11 1 c nisi 
dcrable estent nxircisc and c ild b iths incie ise 
hnujiei. Our (|Uotiitinns helon an fioin nn irtiih 
based on Mr ' ailst n s b luk, c nitributc I to / In ///hs 


tmtcif HoiW (Lhi ij. I Juni) m Hi llciinaiiii B 
Deutsch Wiitis 1)1 1) HIS h 

III lulsons IV Ilk his HU Ivid thi nciurate 
me isiinni' ol hii 14 1 nitinli ns tliioiiith some 

esp iiniFiits will li w lid h 111 I him Imiiicd at the 
sill IS I s iiiirii III <> ilili s i| u ill li IS me isurtd 
ecKluIlv the pitssii 11 I llii im unit d stomnch 

1 onti icli in 111 hnm III I) nil's 1I1111114I1 ilth iiidsKli 
mss duiin/ w ikini. pm kIs mil IniHi^ shep duiinji 
iipletion and during st m iti 11 in 111« li n 1 ml intfc 
111 div's III hv'h ml 1 vv d ^lee inrililiils (.uinei 
P14S pinions turtlis li ^s 111 I Slid IS Ilv insert 
Hif; into thi stomnih 1 d iiilili le died lublii r hailoon, 
with bismuth p iste lieinreii tin two wells, hi nr 
tuillv his sill the III IV 111 Is I tliestomuh mil 
phot iL,i pi dill III bv III s 
ol the \ I IV III lest Liu 
seiisitiviniss 1 Itbe iiinei sti m 
i( It w ill I I nil li hi bus 
seinlilHfl lit til iiisiili of Ins 
stimuli willi I still lirnsh 
• flu lied I 1 sti n^ pi mo 
eviii li bis n nil vsitlioiit 
I II d US I > All isiiie tm 
st nil I b II I li I s d II I I n R 
St irv ill >11 

ill 1i IS lisiid iiimsell liter 
1 e d I liith II yiliidi the 
w itii w IS niv I few diKrrcs 
nliivi till lie/iiiK point ami 
m vvineli h i maincd is long 
as IS lie III I sife d< spite 
■list III II ml pun’ Melius 
nieisniiil ui itdv the eihrt 
of smol me, on Iinnitri or (ht 
dieet li ns rie ting the Ik It 
M IS eiin such tists he 
mnt< irhimgii IS mtiely tlie 
fetliiiL ol hiiiigir how iiinit 
Ik iiieasurtd ueiiritelv^ In 

cenei il the lolUiwing method, 
ill vised bv Dr v.atlsutf, was 
employed in the various ez- 
peiiments 

‘ Tht subicct of the exptn- 
ment is directed to twallofv a 
small rubber balloon, to whicfa 
IS attached a very flexible tube 
of niblier The batnon is in¬ 
flated after it rtarbrs the 
stomach, and the rubber tube 
IS slip! over one end of g 



rfl& KEVL, ’ PANOt 01 UI SI.LK 

The contractions of the stomach cansed by estreine hnngcr, photogr iph 
td 19 z -raj These wave contr ictions pass in unending snreesnon 
from one end of the stomach to the other buch contrai 
tiont produce oar aeosgtians of hunger 
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Ai-TLR IjRIUKI vsl 

Th<f iuivvi- i('|iu*» 4 iit'tof|ni:tti( I K '■nd uni\eniictis < (the lull ^t<»ii' 4 Mh ns >cc(t (led by the iimcliim* 

(leocMbui (»n iIm pn vu us 


glHM tnhr whicli hns Ihhd bn 1 ml > tin sb'ipe 
of n hi hiubt* 111'ri' is 1 ij|iim 1 ~ usii 

ally chloiofotin or btotnr birm—im! on tin* sur 
face ol thr bi|iii«l, m the arm ol tin* ‘U* opposit" 
thf one to winch the iiihher tulM.* is .itt icbid, tli< tc is 
afloat Kri*m the (op of Hits floii (li'ie ns 4 .s an 
uptight, io tin top of which It buhl iitHik«t i> 
attached This mnket is h.i pl'nfd tint it huishtb 
against a recording siithice, wt leli is wound around .1 
revoWing drum As the dtunt tuitts, the inatkn 
records an even, sttuight, horirontid hiie on (he 
ret'ording auifruy It the stonmeh. howevei eon 
triict«. it coiin)iess(s the Ii.iIIomii, winch nets 
like any other nihher hulh when it is *(|ii cjsed h\ 
ahnotitig nut the contained an , tins pnslusupthc 
liquid III the U ah ipcd tulic ao that tt i.iises the level 
in the arm lieating tiie float and its inatker, and tins 
marker temH** a sharp npwaid cm vi on tlu lei oiding 
autfuce as (he drum tevo've*. Thus caci* conir'icft ni 
of the atoni tch makes a detinite mcasurahle rei* »ril of 

Its duriilion and iniensiu " * 

One of the doct n’s suhpvts was unfortnimte 
enough to s.v dl *.v iu*cidentallv a sltong soluiton o! 
vaitstH soda wlieii lie was a hoy Tins closed the 
esnph'igus, st> that no food 'Niuld pass to the 
Ntoiuaih flu optnnng was cut tinough the abdomi 
daI wall, and nil food is placeil in the stomach 
through n flexible riihhei tidn* three-hnnllis of an inch 
iiidinmetir. Through this luhi IV (\iils >n ha^ lieen 
able to make ia*‘pectioris of the sto a u'h hv piiuing 
Hit electftc light into It SmsDi Deiitsoh . 

“Aecoidiiig to tlies< i K{>titn}«*iits, wliat aciuallv 
hapiietis when we nr< hmigi \ is tins • As s 1 m as the 
•tomncli IS einptx. a senes of vve ik or slight oontnu*- 
tious, gradualh heco ning stroaget, takes pla(*c. On 
on avirage these cmuiactiotis last about thirty 
Mconds each, wrhile th* onlni coiittaction |>e>iod 
fg^upieii fioiii thutt to fortv^fivr mnuites. ^thl«•t 
the individual contractions aie dehniteU sepatateO, 
coming fioiii two to five miautis ap <it. hut towanl 
the eiul of the periixi, the iiioie viginous contractions 
fonow one anothei immediately .iml without inter* 
ruption Indeed in young and vtgoioua individuals 
the contractiona come so rapullv tow'uid the end of 
the (tenod that tliev fotma 'tetiiims/orcraiup, of 
uninteirupted contraction, which emlures for several 
minutes This is the Miungir stomach- lehe* that w^as 
such a common affltetion in our knickeihov'Wer days. 

*'Tlns period of contractions is the hunget-period, 
and each individual contraction ts n hunger-pang. 
The petiods come anywhere from half an houi to two 
and a half hours apart io normal, healthy adults 
Imotanti, where Professor ('arlsoii has measured the 
Imogcr contractious by this same balloon method, 


tilt* c«iiitracti 01 p(.ri * Is cone mmh nioie fr(i|uctitly, 
and s I lift on s will 1 .use h I'lus to sh • v iebtlcssne*>s, 
wake up, nil I iijk . 

‘Thcicis no doubt but that stomach contraction 
produ«C'< hiingti s'lisalions The sensation as re- 
c >r«leil 111 the minds ot the people expetimeiited with 
. 111(1 tile siom ich contiuctioiih as recoidcd on the 
revolving dru n inn ''hsoliiulv hand tn iinnd In fact, 
whete Ib Larlsi II iiuluced ariiticinl contiactions of 
the sloiiiaili. such coiiti«u*tioiis were tilt bv the sub- 
id ts of the exp*i iment as hunger, aud were defiued 
as sudi 

of the potius which l>r. Carlson has brought 
out IS the fact that a sharp dfsiiiictioii must lie 
drawn between hungci and appidtie Apatite is a 
mnttei oi mem )r\ m the individufd, the pleasurahle 
tn nights of pisi fiij lyiiKMit of edthbs naturally 
i.'tubiijg us toseek biinilii eigov.ihlc expciietres It is 
through this medium that *appetiX'*rs’ work- The 
geneiai lielief has liceti heretofore that such substances 
increase the vigor ol the hunger contractions On the 
contrarr, Dr Cailson has shown that they 
tempoi aril y allay t bese contractious, but produce a 
sensation which ‘tempts us to get ^rnure of the 
same.'. 

**Eveivonc has read tales of sUipwrtek aod the 
horroib ol stuiration, with the iucreasisgly intense 
andiavenous desire for food. Dr. Carisoo and one 
of hts assistances voluntarily have undergone petiods 
of starvation of five days* dnrattou to determine 
occuiatcly what takes place* U is true, there^ is a 
slight increase throughout the starvation period-of 
tile hungci coiitracti'ins The records of tbeie ex- 
periiiieiits ah *w tins to Ik* the case. Bu* after the 
hrst three divs the destie for food (liminishes, and 
sometimes tuins to revulsion at the sight of ediblee 1 
All (ti**c mifoit Irom the experiment disappeaied after 
the tirst me'd tollowiiig the fasting fieriod, aud from 
the second day thereatter Di Carlsou states that he 
felt as tho he had had 'u pleasant month's vacation 
in the mountains'.. 

"With a definite measurable index as to the 
strength of hunger, it is possible accuraUly to deter¬ 
mine the results of various external faetors on the 
hunger sensation For instance, the old cure of 
tightening one's belt during cases of extreme hniuKr 
can I)c tested out absolutely. That is what Dr 
Carisuii has doue. Ut finds that in »>abjects where 
there is external pressure 00 the abdominal muscles, 
the stomach contractiuns—that is, hunger-pangs—are 
very noticeably abated. This is due in part to the 
distraction of attention from the stomach to pressure 
on the other organs of the abdomen^ aod in part to 
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VtiPlKAIElIlSULk lO(K noiliS 1 MIk 

While rispiiaiion tonlinm'* as IkIoic, tUc bittiks Ihc am ptiuiouiucib <n nlei ib hun^iui i HitiacUonn 

Ikiii^ t»lomach\ caU tai lunch 


the fan tliiit the sciisiti)ii of ahii niiinal pKssntt 
leaiN to a 1 clini; of natietc 

*'I)i Cailsoti has fouml th it sm tking inhiintM 
hangii pangs to a iiiiirhcd exUnt lliis is paiti 
cularl> true of the pcopK iio aie not iiaitituil 
smokers Habitual sniokim, howtver, must turn 
fr iin milil cig trs or (igarcts to vti > sit mg «ig iis i 
pipes Ik.I< n thi huiigtt loiitr tctKms, as ucon’ccl bv 
the halhioti luethocl, nii dinio islied 1 ins is N ituii’s 
way of insisting that hci mids Ik met 

*Mri the same WH} it has bieii I >iind tint imuisl, 
prub.ngtd c iM baths, and tiu like incu ise liuiig i 
dltho the> do lilt, mccssanU, mcnast ih< hungci 
contractions, as Dt Cailson points out PhtA do 
howevitf iiKreuse the iicr\ot]s evntabilitv ot tic 
individuab so that he Ikiihiks more uculcl> conscious 
of the hunger 'pangs' ^ hicii 1 dlovi the tcpical hunger 
wOiitractioiis ' —file LUu in I)it^*st 

Eye-Squeezing For the Near-Sighted. 

K method of iiirin;' near M^IitednrHs hr ckh iinj 
picsrure on the t>ibill i>. ie|Miitrd h\ i (.out iliul< i 
to Im Antarc (I’atin, March 'll), ns liaetii); || cii 
koccebiilullv eni|)lovrii III Kranct Vi lie rtiniiKliil ii 
tlw <iul«:l lliiil leii '•ijshtii’t(•'s IV ilui to 
lenetheniiif; <il the etc ball in tin lim ni 
■■KHt, revulliiif! in n divplactnii nl ol thi 
imafti. Ml that it forma in liont ol the rt 
tina inatead of directly apon it Th 
writiT gota on. 

“Keai aightedneaa, in other norda, i> 
canied by too /ong an eje , ihia idea it uvi 
be kept in the mind to ui deratnud tbi \ari 
ona niodea ol treatment 

“Tbeae are of two kinda ; 

'The brat, which la that uaually cm 
ployed, correcti the defect by the use ol 
fenaea k biioncave lent placed in fiemt 
of the eye thrown the image hack, and, il 
properir adjnated, fucueea the laya on the 
retina itaell, 

“The aecottd kind, which aie cniatirc 
treatmeiiti, are of ancqaal valne, and are 
tfacteibn nnially eoafined to Knout caaea 
That certain of the motor muKlea ot the 
eyeball are aometimea vUt to contiol the 
compretiion. Or the cryatalline lent may lie 
removed These npcrationa are only i\ 
ceptionally pcriormed. 

"Unite a didcrent thing » the process that 
mat M called treatment by ‘ijegymnavticfi,' 
and which we owe at the outset to Profea- 
•or Btrachmann. 

“The eye being too long, it matt be ahort- 


tncil, and to tins end <1 ,.(>iilinii Ilia oi diaiontinnuua 
piessuii IS ctirled on the cithrdi a • as to leatoie to 
the ontei monlii,inc, tin siui me, >ill its indiaiitna- 
•ihh lilrinl disiKitv, and (nihh it to lecoverita 
resistaiKi to the niiisciilai picssim cintcd by the 
nt i,;lilioniini| inns(.lea Tins la ot iinpliahed hy a 
devict shiinii to Ihc \c nUiny oi Mtduinc, on faniiary 
II) 1 1st, lit Mcssia linulii and I) \nann 

"TIu ippaiaina luia the gi iiei al shape of a pan of 
apcctiilism whiili Iln ghiaatahatr been teplaceil by 
lampoiis tvh ISC piissHit IS ic,(ula1iU, a pad ixcrting 
(iiuntei piesstiii ,igainat the aoae The operation la 
ptrlo me I III t d,irk ro nil bv (leiioda of pieasnie ol 
one to two sia. mils with icsts ol tqunl length, for ten 
iiniitiits Tht sitlinga .iic repeated aa often na 
iitLcaaiiy Moil of Hum ire i ( quired with the older 
patients 

"Treatment hy this method serins I > hung aboiil 
noteworthy inipiovciiitnt ; toi cx,im|ilr, a man of 
fiitt hve yrais (an unalavoiahlc agiUoitId nut tend, 
lirl ire the liratmcnl, further oil than a (Hit, MlCi 
II he c mid iiad the s mu iliaractria aisty-four inches 
diaiant Wh.iUvci mat b the liitnre ot tins 

trraimrnt, it is wnilli lookiiiK lolo —The hilerary 
/bgtsi 
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B««t a* Firemen 

Dow a r. It IV < I hits litpt a lire that bncllv ecoith 
rd then hivt ft »ni dcsl t n\ inK th' ontentH n told by 
a writer in iii Ku Cultme ijutitrd in Jbi 

(mtrie to ^Htun (S ut I Krnth Lonii, Moy) Acrotd 
ingtnthi null I tin aiitk iif presirvati. n mom 
piiehed in tin Inie wno donr bv stitiomnK them 
•niv • m tin tiiitaiKt In tin hn< iiid ii< ilinK i 
I iirrtnt •>< nir by thi utniii oi llnit wiiif;* I bn ntt 
III vriiiil It. n’ IS lint, lb it Ineii iii. fri(|iiLnlU c ilkd 
upon lo|iitiiiiii but till tisk >1 ttiiiiii, it ui si 
ii(;<ift>uslv IS til ki< I th hull it in tin iiii Ist ni i 
hri iDiisI linii r .|iiiiid htroi tvirli ii llii biisi 
Iki III ill. t iiiiistliiii Inin urn hiisiit II ii iisu il 
mil hiy liivi iMiilibl liiv tmliistii It is viill 
that w hill til SI In I iiilh lilt itii II itiii b 
•eriir 11 V inh I ■■ tin si iiv Siistlii pipininnd 
nboit 


' Ibe hiat was sointiiisi that ill tin n cnin iik 
iinlrr tlir iintnl i.iiii mis butiinl inni, iiin tiu 
ti lit lull \ pieii Ilf It IS bliunn nliiie it ilropt 
dnnu at tin tiili inre I he hie not null buint.l dup 
on thr side but it iiiilli bnrnid n lull throuxh the 
centre Thr i mih next t it nns melted down, ax 
will Ik (len hi tIu blaek sinui nhiic thr wax ran on 
to the side b nil I thr hue stud Nit mil w is 
thr noiid hiiriiid iit ti nil uii In ihi tin in il but the 
ti p bais o< tin bi i > I It inns ntn eh lire I Iml* Mill 
down That ai diini lould suiiiie uiidet sneh on 
ditions IS unlnliei ibit 

‘Sni OIK Mould xnppist that thei m uid have 
been driitii nut ol thr hue and th it dl the ■ imlis 
Mould hnie iiiiltrd doll II and that the mis Mould 
hill ignitid II iiiiiyt ii nhint; but i pil ot ashes 
Hut| itmnrkal It t > iil iti it the time the plioto^iapli 
Mas t ken then m is i iiiie lol ini ol bres mil all the 
lonibs Meie iiit i t ex ipt the out in it tithe Inn 
Mhali had lieen united d mii 

“This bees ns sm n is tin Inn be one seorthiiiR 
hot must hair };one into the Inisiiiess ol leiitilitini; 
With the knonledKt that the dames d Hades neit 


after them flit nun wh i I lu^ht her molly tokeci* 
down the hi); lumber fin could not have worked 
hirdrr, and every bee must have jtone mto tlw 
business of fanning llowini; a torrent of cold air 
into the hive and the warm air out It surely wai 

I life md death xtine);le 

“We have lieird of instaneea where rolomealcft 
out in the hot sun have liid their eomba laclMd 
diMii but evideiitlr they had a restricted eotraMt, 

II too many Inis in the fields, to keep up tlir 
necissaiy viiitiinti in 

Will tile hill liirt sh mh dil not burn up intiirly 
will fell nil III iiiisiliid iiiisttrv iinliss ne admit 
th it I ^ 1 1 III i e III (I • iiinii 111 leiitilatin): than 

lie iisiiilli j.m itiiidil til It IS possible and even 
(irob ibli that s iiii hriiiiiii stem); the pli){lit of the 
hiM dishid I pill I M itir on it and thus saved 
liras lull III II IS I \( le bii,’li viluihliin sliowiu); 
thi p I Ml lb s t I klip d iwn tin iiitirnal tempera 
tun r f till loloiii iven tho the 
outsi k 111 till hue was afire 
It Mill he nitiiidthit the en 
ti inie IS seviii ti|,hths hi the 
iiiltli f t II In VI and that 
i uId id ltd imnb until itiiin 
It It I 111 brill I oiitiniUd down 
I till IISU il k|iiii m 'll! pro 
I iliiliti the lombs Mould have 
111 Itiddiv/ii Old the liees been 
listi It I ’ 

— the LititdTx IhgLst 

Ivory Carving in Japan 

11 ll lit of e trviii); in iiury 
■I doubt iniiH to Japan 
thion),h Lhiiii liiim India, 
liiit in I ip in It developed after 
1 iiiiitiiiir peeuliar ti the afcill 
if the imtiie ir iftxman nveat 
111), i (lerleitiiin ot detail in 
III tie thiii);s an I a humour ui 
i iniiption that seenia only 
p issihir in ]apan It waa a loo); 
tinu lioMi 11 hrfoie the akill 
III the Iipiiust aiiixt tame to 
be rii tianirid in tliw art Con* 
oixseurs, ofiourac, appreciated 
the eiimisile art shown in 
such trines ai netsuke but they 
hid no idee Hut the fapanese were capable of 
nobler fli);hts \ttei the disappearance of tobacco 
p luihes Milk tke idient ot the new civiluation, 
11 my ran 10); fell it to nef;ttct, the aitiata being 
obliged to tarn to wood carving and fiirmture decora 
turn for a living But m recent years, owing to 
greater appieciation of Japanese skill in the art of 
carving ivurv especially m the United States, the 
demand for such woik has greatly increased, and the 

II irv enners are once more coming into prominence 
Of < oiirse there are ivory carvers in BnroM and 

kmiri a but a lomparison of their work with that 
tumid out in | ipsn will prove its inferiority in many 
res|iuts fhi Itei mans h ivr been making iniitatione 
of laived nun with leltui >id, and sodebamngthe 
lilt No II r (ould possibly see anv ilegance in sneh 
pto lulls I\ >ri sulieis the disa ivantoge of costing 

III >ri and iiiay In elassm) as a luxury, and os 

I ipauest h >u‘es aie not well idapted to suih orna* 
inriils iliiu IS no veri great demand for the usoat 

II irv ornmients in Japan It seems out ol keeping 
with {iptnise arehiteeture an I house furnishings 
\nd as all the ivoiy engraved in fapan is imyoittd 
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there ie little in the countt|r itaeli tn 
etimnlste the art. For thie reason 
the Japanese artist has to depend 
lainl; on foreigrners 

The work to whkh the modern 
ieoi^ career deeotea his attention 
is rather on a larger scale than in 
the days when he was confined 
to carving netanke and bad to get 
hie scenes into the tiniest of spaces. 

He now may have a whole tusk 
to himself if he likes and prodnre a 
fignre or a scene of digiiifieil propor¬ 
tions. He seldom goes beyond a 
length of six inches, however. The 
snl^ects selected arc mostly figuies 
of benntiful women, oi ancient 
heroes ; and sometimes animals or 
natural scenes, as well as the cus¬ 
toms of Japan 

In recent years the expoits of 
art objects in ivory have greatly 
increased, and are now over one 
million ren in value i but owing 
to the ban on luxuries during 
the European war there hns 'leeii 
a falling of in demand of late Pnlly 
ninety per cent of the output finds 
its way abroad, about 80 per cent 
going to the t’nited States, and 
some 40 per cent to England. 

Among the more prominent 
artists in ivory at present are 
8 Shimamura. N. Suzuki, S. 

Kawamoto, K. Ishikawa and 
K. -tsachi. A statuette from the 
hand of any ot these is a thing of 
beauty ; and in the carving of such 
objects as birds and animals they 
have also dune some vciy fine 
pieces. Recently attempts have 
been made at producing large pieces 
by joining pieces of ivory together, 
some of which are as long as three 
feet One of these in the shape of a 
statne representing a farmer, was 
shown at the San Francisco Exhibi¬ 
tion where it was pnrehased lor the 
Boston Museum of fine art It was 
over 3 feet high, and the price paid 
was 10,000 yes. In addition to 
omaments such articles as powder 
boxes, brash handies, hand-mirror 
frames and numerous other parts 
of modern toilet articles ate made 
of carved iro^. In Japan the wealthy often have 
chopsticks of ivory, and it is frequently used for parts 
of musical instruments. 

The Japaoese artist is esomially superior in what 
M called mnaborl carving, which has numerous tiny 
holes, the effect being unique if not inimitable. This 
fiirm of the art is particularly effective in such pieces 
os landscapes, temples, flowers and birds, or in any 
aukjtet that lends itself to perforated work. A favour¬ 
ite theme for the artist who essays great heights is 
such a legend os that of ITrashima Taro, the fisher 
boy, fitmons in the national Uterature. Ilte ^ure 
of the youth is usually idaced standing on the back 
of a tortoise with the leimad engraven within the 
sbell-Ute base, the dragon castle appearing in the 
background. Such a piece requires consummate skill 
wiSos a naivnsal appod. 


Japanese masterpiects in ivory carving. 

It is interesting to watch the Japanese ivory artist 
at work and to see how he goes about the creation of 
hia ideaL First he takes a piece of ivory large enough 
to produce whnt he has in mind. If it be a statuette 
six inches high, he will select his tusk accordingly t 
and after drawing a slight sketch of the fignre on the 
ivory be will saw it nut The course outline is then filed 
into something more like the figure desired, and then 
the carving tools come into play, chipping here and 
paring there to evolve the grace and delicacy of form. 
When the statuette is nearing completion it is polish¬ 
ed with muk leaves ; and when finished the glossy 
surface IS produced by polishing with the araea of 
deer-horn. Other artists first make a model of their 
subject and then copy it in ivory, setting out in bold 
strokes of the chisel. The latter method is the most 
diflfeidt. In carving, too, the artist bat to be care- 
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I ijanv^r n i.lcipi. m iv.irv oatvtnf;. 

IttI i.ul to oititU (lie itiiit ispu.lK III tilt niaici 
monthii ulicii tin loini i.ften i ^ tii lie i>tt.iiiiej tn 
picvent tlieivor> Ixe lining iniltli 

Tliert are ktiine uliu unn lault niih tin theiiies 
Dolccted foi lepiixliHlioii or cieiitiuii 111 llit |nt>.inc« 
iviiri aitnt, on tilt xtnie ul tlijii litin.: nlitatk too 
Miiiilar, 01 cunTtntiiiiial Tbe .iitma do out l itiuw 
lakliiou or tlic chanvnig tiiklex iiiid nli.it i>l tiuii en* 
tonum. Too mailt 111 lists lenitiiiUt ulint a.is liLnl 
bcloK and Iinicludt lloit it ..ill lie liteil .i^.iiti \|| are 
not snrii, liiittitti ; .mil III imicliiisuia ait oljjitU lu 
iTui t out iiiusi knots tvliric to ao Uiir >>1 tile most 
tepitHiiiauvi linns in Tokt. ii. rsui.it.i, K.it.iiiiolo 
niachi 111 \siikus.i 1 licit ilie Itork III tilt m.istei> 
cwrni llotiiii\iisliiilae>in Ilf li.id , <iiid lie ii. kuppm.- 
ed to lx the ttieittitt liviutt it|ire<rnMiivi of iliis ait 
in Japan Yotbidu is a pupd of tiu amons Shima- 


niura aiiu ban bcei. practising Jna 
art for moro thhn 80 jr«an. Qtber 
pioiniiicnt aitiata in Ivor; on 8o^ 
•III V kliida atTiunohadan, Koilchi 
Siino at Kitahisakubo, Aaabn; 
and Iloliun llirataka ot Tomati- 
mnrlii III Torama prefecture. 

The ivory uK'l in Japan is ail 
brought from India or Siam ; and 
more than 00 per cent ol the im¬ 
ports come tliiough Tsutaya, the 
biggest importei ol ivoiy in Japan 
The Indian ivory is harder than 
that ol Siam and therefore legard- 
ed as inferior. Tbe procesa of pro¬ 
ducing art objects in ivory is a 
slim and tedious one, icqniring 
patience on the part of both the 
must and his patrons Some¬ 
times as much as tnice months are 
required lor the curving of one 
olijert, .ind the price is accordingly 
high. 

— The Japan Magaune. 

Surgeon* a* Sculptor*. 

Making over the human face 
111 surgical operation was not un- 
knimii liefoie the war, lint since 
surgeons have come to know the 
maiming caused in shell attacks 
they hnie liren spurred to notable 
eHoit in this branch In the French 
service a distinguished practitioner 
IS Dr il Moreatin, nhose work 
IS desciibed in the Itibhotbeqne 
UmviTbcIle ( Lausanne) by Mr. 
Henri dc Varigny. Kecause be bad 
made a specialty of face restora¬ 
tion lor many yenrs before the 
outbreak ol hostilities, we are 
told, he mas installed as chief ol 
this dipartnient ot surgery in the 
region ol Pans it is admitted that 
perfect face restoration cannot be 
niiped for, because even in tbe 
must fuvoniable (.uses there aie 
tissnes that it is impossible to 
niiike over The piulihni of the 
suigtnn, It is especially noted, is 
clic&y csthftK, so that he it not 
so much an anaioiaist os an 
mtist who endeavors "to rccom 
stmet form and facade,” for next 
to tbe possession of an intact vis¬ 
age, iiotliing IS more dcMiable than the appearance 
111 one 

III (Ills reiiuddmg of faces three things are easen- 
ti il the outer covering, or skin, a solid suUtratum 
to replace anv niitaing sections of bone, and a soUd 
‘hlIei",^of some sort to give slimie, contonr, and 
li niiiess The first presents no dif&nUy—the gcaft- 
lug ot skill eithfI fi om tbe patient’s own body or that 
(i,i ft wild IS tt compaiatively simple matter, foegi 
ptoctiwd 111 the ca^e of extensive burns. The graft¬ 
ing of bore is a field in which tbe surgeon’s ccnqnest* 
.irciienir, but Cairel, Miiiistin, and otbeis have 
trciiuintli ncromplisbed it and i ave even suaceeded in 
II liking a successful graft between iuman and amaial 
bones In the fatter case it is believed that tlm 
alien bone stives as snppoit and guide to the baoMoi 
peiiostcum, which grows and extends ita^ alaop 
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the bIku bone, ho itt} abeorhing 
It and fttMtitotiag 'nr it the ha 
maa bone of iti own mannfnctore 
The be^t nkulte nre obtiiinid how 
ever, when the aeiiion »( lime to 
be seed an a grift le tnkiii from 
another portion >f iht patient e 
bodt for which pin pise thi 
gnetle betwtrn the ribe is veit 
LOtnnionly emnloted We rtad 
Ihtn 

“This tmne is remnil ibli tflic 
tive fur rebnilding t> t fnee and tsii 
be reudilv cat aid adapt d with 
extriinc irecisi in to the pin e foi 
which it IS destined the larti 
Inge transplniiud from the 
thuiax t > the fict 1 ecomes s genu 
int graft It livts its nuriiial life 
qmckli adapting itsilf 11 us iirui 







A RCsruKI D JatE 

This nin i*s nose w is tinshcd ind 
his jail n IS frattiiiul IJis n 
Wasripluclhi hi skKul sm^ui 
of Dr Rail lid Derm Lol mil 
Ro isevelt’H son in law \n eon dli 
skilful dentist then rep need nis 


111 1 



f ifi ( isi(ip I > ( ii\ n 


be said ot thi ,i ill In 

durable tnl<- bur it is 

k '"‘'laift bee' mlilin li 

or snSering ip in i ...li 
Mriokage The importance of this is nriniunt 
"“‘‘a'® transplai. c'l' in" , 

can^be cut to exact dimeusiona, without tin (e ir it 
ea^uent reduction ” 

Hie o.MVe'^ Si*?®*’ is liUui fro n 

L another pe s n 

AwidtuimSh hj'S'^'nTrar”””* ““ 

oeqorBte m this human lepair 

S£rJ?}i i"' "“iJeil to round ont 

the facial contoun This it composed of adipose 


tissii Hi lu II 1 1 II tc IIS 11 li 11 r Ins cork 

I |1 sti in lilt VII iHi n I Ins subpit the 

sir eoisiulpi II pi , Is I mil use if (bun by 
iiictl ils nvivni,. iv n hlicili ii I skilhrl tichm 
i|u wl isi Ic III iiiiist In. Ill i]i I III till peculiar 
lice Is it th iniliviliid I IS I'l igrcis is slow, 
hii I usmll til IS t i single ipu itioii hut a 
senes inch of wlnili inusi be eaiefutly completed 
liel lie the next can lie unlertalen The lare and 
pUienie requ 1 in sine eisis fir the restoration 
if liie II ise ui i/ileni 1 ni the hist iry of an opera 
tion b gun at ih close il 1<)I4 wine i was nut fini^ed 
nniil Mar, lOt'i The result was (av irable and the 
surge >11 was paiti uli li pleased 1^ the changed 
spirit ifthe pi I nt as i s jp > araiie* vis .{rtdaiilly 
trinsfirmed, 11 1 lur 111 irux it qj I i Ur > estio 
as saying 
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“The euJiect liaa n iius* The featured orjjan lunka wounded man. \t firet eomber, tociturn, mdanebo- 
*lMWi(htUie a BUM not (n attract attealiBa. It it Ijr, and ditenurafted, be hat become, at M note 
b)r«|MMtrical, rei^ular, and itt pottetior it ptrreetly improved, guy, active, animated, and bappy."— rbe 
WMlitnt And it it suitable here to emphaths the Lkerarj Dijgest. 
profound paychulnxiiol ebanfte underf;on« by the 


I HE CONCLUSiON 
By Kabinokakath Tagoke. 
Tkanslatki) nv C. F. ANr»RK\v.s. 


A FURBA hail got his B. A. degree and 
waa coming back home to his village. 
Tlie river, which flowed past it, was 
a amiill one. It became dried up during 
the hot weather, but now in the July 
monsoon the heavy rains had swollen its 
current and it was full up to the brim. 

The boat, which carried Apurba,reachetl 
the ghsit whence the roof ot his home could 
be teen through the dense foliage of the 
tRCs. Nobody knew that he was coming 
and therefore there was no one to receive 
him at the landing. The boatman oitered 
to carry his bag, but Apurba picked it up 
bimsedt, and took a leap from *the boat. 
The bank was slippery, aiiil he fell flat 
upon the muddy stair, b'lg and all. 

As he did so, peal after peal ot very 
sweet laughter rose in the sky, and start¬ 
led the hints in the neighbouring trees. 
Apurba got up and tried to regain his 
composure as liest as he could. When he 
sought for the souav ot his discomfiturc, 
he found, sitting upon a heap ot bricks 
lately unloaded from some cargo boat, a 
girl shaking her sides with laughter. 
Apurba recognised her as Mrinmayi, the 
daughter of their neighbour. This’family 
had built their former house some distance 
awnv, but the river shitted its course 
cutting awn v into the land ; and they had 
been obliged to change their quarter and 
settle down in the village only about two 
years ago. 

Mrinmayi was the talk ot all the 
village. The men called her ‘madcap,’ 
but the village matrons were in a state ot 
perpetual anxiety because of her untract- 
able wildness. All her games were with 
the boys of the place, and she liad the 
utme^ St ontempt for the mrls of her own 
age. The favourite child ot her father, she 


^d got into these unmanageable ways. 
Her mother would often complain to her 
friends of her husband’s spoiling the child. 
But, because she was well aware that the 
mther would be cut to the quick if te saw 
his daughter in tears, the mother had not 
the heart to punish the girl herself. 

Mrinmayi’s face was more like that of 
a boy than a rirl. Her short crop of 
curly hair mtched down to her shoulders, 
and her big dark eyes showed no sign of 
fear or shyness. When the boat, carrying 
the absentee landlord of the village, was 
moored at the landing stage, she old not 
share the feeling of awe which possessed 
the neighbourhood, but shook her curly 
mane and took up a naked child in W 
arms and was the first to come and take 
her observation of the habits ot this 
strange creature. 

_ Apurba had come in touch with this 
girl on former occasions, and he had got 
into the habit of thinking about her from 
time to time during his leisure, and even 
while at work. Naturally, therefore, this 
laughter, with which she greeted his 
arrival, did not please him, in spite of ite 
mn.sical quality. He gave up his bag to 
the boatman and almost ran away 
towards his house. The whole setting of 
things was romantic,—the river bank, the 
shade of the trees, the morning sunshine 
with binls’ songs, and his youth of twenty 
years. I'he bnck heaps hardly fitted in 
with the picture, but the girl who sat on 
the top of them made up for all defi- 
eiencies. 

2 . 

The widowed mother was beside herself 
with joy when her son returned noexpect- 
edly. She at once sent her isen to nU parts 
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of tbe village to staivh for milk aud curds 
fish. There was quite a stir among 
the neighbours. After the mid-day meal, 
tbe mother ventured to suggest to Apurba 
that he should turn his thoughts towards 
marriage. Apurba was prepared for this 
attack, as it bad been trim before, and he 
had then put it off on the plea of examina¬ 
tions. But now that he had got his 
degree, he couli* have no such excuse to 
delay the inevitable. So he told his 
mother that if a suitable bride could i)e 
discovered, he could then make up his 
mnid. 

The mother said that the discovery had 
beeu already made, and therefore there 
was no further excuse for delilicrntion. 
But Apurba was of opinion that delibera- 
tion was necessary, and insisted on seeing 
the girl lietore consenting to marry her. 
The mother agreed to this, though the 
request seemed superfluous. 

The next day Apurba went out on his 
inamngc expedition. The intended bride 
lived m a house whicly was not far from 
their own. Apnrba took special care 
about his dress before starting. He put on 
his new silk suit, and a fashionable turbiu 
much affeeted by the Calcutta people. He 
did not forget to display his patent leather 
shoes and silk umbrella. His reception 
l®*jdly cordial in the house of his 
would-be lather-in-law. The little victim, 
—the mtended bride,—was scrubbed and 
pamtm, bc-ribboned and be-jewclled, and 
brought before Apurba. She sat in a 
corner ofthe room, veiled up to her chin, 
with her head nearly touching her knees, 
and her middle-aged servant at her back 
to encourage her w’hen in trouble. Her 
young brother sat near closely observing 
Apurba,—his tnrban, his watch-chain, his 
nevvly budding moustache. 

Apurba solemnly asked the girl: “What 
Mhool **** *c***^*”S! in your 

No answer came from this bundle of 
oashfumesB wrapped in coloured silk. After 
K^tra questioumgs and secret pushings 
in the back by the maid servant, she rapid- 
ly gave the names of all her lesson books 
m one breath. 

Just at this moment the sound of scam¬ 
pering feet was heard outside, and Mrin- 
nmyi burst into the room very much out 
of breath. She did not give the least heed 
to Apurba, but at once caught hold of the 
hand of Rakhal, the young brother, and 
66%-5 


tried to drag him outside. But Hakhol 
was intently engaged in cultivating his 
faculty of observation and refused to stir. 
The maid-servant tried to scold Mrinmayi, 
keeping the pitch of her voice within the 
proper limits of decorum. Apurba retoin- 
ed his composure and sat still aud sullen, 
fondling the watch chain with his fingers. 

When Mrinmayi failed in her attempt to 
make Kakhal move, she gave the boy a 
sounding smack on the shoulder, then she 
pulled up the veil from the face of the in¬ 
tended bride, and rushed out of the room 
like a miniature tornado. Tbe maid-ser- 
v.ant growled and grumbled and Kakhal 
iK’gan to laugh immoderately at the sud¬ 
den unveiling of his sister. He evidently 
did not lake ill the blow he had received, 
because they had with each other a run¬ 
ning account of such amenities. There 
was once a time when Mrinmayi had her 
hair long enough to reach her waist, and 
it was Kakhal who had ploughed his 
scissors through it one day, till the girl in 
disgust had snatched them from the boy’s 
hand and completed the destruction her¬ 
self, leaving a mass of curls lyiiig upon the 
dust like a bunch of black grapes. 

After this cataclysm, the business of the 
examination came to a sudden stop. The 
girl-bride rose from her seat and changed 
trom a circle of misery into a straight line, 
and then disappeared into the inner apart¬ 
ment. Apurba got up, still stroking his 
moustache, only to discover that his 
patent leather shoes had vanish^. A 
great search was made for them, but they 
were nowhere to be found. There was 
nothing else to do, but to borrow from 
the head of the house a pair of old slippers, 
which were sadly out of keeping witn the 
rest of his attire. 

When Apnrba reached the lane by the 
side of the village pool, tbe same peal of 
laughter rang through the sky which he 
had beard the day before; and while he 
stood shame-faced and irresolute, looking 
about him, the culprit came out of W 
ambuscade and flung the patent leather 
shoes before him and tned to escape. 
Apurba rushed after her quickly and made 
her captive, bolding her by the wrist. 
Mrinmayi writhed and wriggled, but could 
not set herself free. A suoMam fell upon 
her mischievous face through a gap in the 
branches overhead, and Apnrba gased in¬ 
tently into her eyes, like a traveller peering 
through the limpid water of a rushing 
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stream al the prlisteiiitiK i)sl)l)les below. 
He seemed to hesitate to completehis 
iulvcnture, and .slowly relaxcl his hold atul 
let his ivijiiiye esc.ipe. IfApurba had 
boxed Alrimuiiyi's ears in an^er, that 
would have .seemel more natural to the 
girl tij.in this silent incompleteness of 
pnnishment. 

It is diiVicuIt to uivlerstind why a 
young man ot culture and leirning like 
Apurl)n should 1).* so anxious to reveal his 
worth to this strip oi a village girl. What 
harm would there be, if, in her pitiful ignor¬ 
ance, she should ignore him and choose 
that foolish poor Kakhal as her compani¬ 
on ? Why should he struggle to prove to 
her, that he wrote a monthly article in 
the journal, Vhhwndip, and th it a .MS. 
book of no mean size was waiting for 
publication in the bottom of his trunk, 
along with his scent bottles, tinted note- 
paper, harmonium lessons, etc. 

In the evening Apurbi’s mother asked 
him : "Have you appioved of your bride ? ’ 

Apurba said with a .slight hesitation: 
"Yes, 1 like one of the girls.” 

"One of the girls!” she asked, "why, 
what do you mean ?” 

After a great de il of beating "about the 
bush she found out that her son had 
selected Mrinmayi for his bridi. When 
she grasped this fact she greatly lost her 
respect for the B. A. degree. Then follow¬ 
ed a long struggle between them. At last 
the mother pcr.suiided herself that Mrin¬ 
mayi was not wholly impervious to im¬ 
provement. She licgan to suspect also 
that the girl’s face had a charm of its own, 
but the next moment the croi)|)cd hc.ad of 
hnir came to her mind ami gave her a 
feeling of disgust. Recognising, however, 
that hair is more amenable to reason than 
human nature, she felt consoled, and the 
lictrothal was made. 

Mrinmnyi’s father got the news. He 
was a clerk in an ofTicc at a small distant 
river station of a Stcainship company. 
He was engaged all day in selling tickets 
and loading and unloading cargo, living 
in a small hut with a corrugated iron 
roof. Ilis eyes overflowed with tears, 
when he got the letter telling him what 
had happened. How much was pleasure 
and how much wis pain would be difficult 
to analyse. 

Ishnn applied to the Head Office in 


Calcutta for leave of absence. The reason 
ot the betrothal seemed insufficient to the 
English Manager of the Company and the 
application was rejected. Ishan then ask¬ 
ed for a postponement of the marriage till 
the autumn holidays ; but he was told by 
the mother of the bridegroom that the 
most auspicious day for the marriage that 
j'carfell iti the last week of the current 
inontl). So Ishan went on selling tickets 
and loading and unloading enrgo with a 
heavy heart,—his petitions rejected from 
lioth sides. After this, Mrinmayi's mother 
nnd nil the matrons of the village began 
to admonish the girl about the future 
household duties. She was warned that 
love of play, quickness of movement, loud¬ 
ness of laughter,companionship of boys and 
disregard of good manners in eating would 
not be tolerated in her husband's house. 
They were completely snccessful in proving 
the terrible cramped constraint ot married 
life. Mrinmayi took the proposal of her 
marriage as a sentence of life-imprison¬ 
ment, with hanging at the end of it. Like 
an unmanageable little pony, she took the 
bit between her teeth and ssid, "I'm not 
going to be married.” 

4. 

But she had to marry after all. And 
then began her lesson. The whole universe 
shrank for her within the walls of her 
mothcr-in-law’s household. The latter 
began at once her reformation duties. She 
hardened her face and s.tid : 

".My cliild, you are not a baby. The 
vulgar loudness of your liehaviour won’t 
suit our family.” 

The moral which Mrinmayi learnt from 
these words was, that she must &ad some 
more suitable place for herself,—nnd she 
became invisible that very afternoon. 
They went on vainly searching for her till 
her friend Kakhal played the traitor, and 
revealed her hiding place in a deserted, 
broken down wooden chariot once used 
for taking out the image of the god for an 
airing. After this, the atmosphere of her 
mother-in-law’s home became intolerably 
hot. Rain came down at night. 

Apurba, coming close to Mrinmayi in 
his bed, whispered to her: "Mrinmayi, 
don’t yon love me ?” Mrimayi broke out; 
"No, I shall never love you!” 

"But what barm have I done yon ?” 
8 .aid Apurba. 

"Why did you marry me?” was the 
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reply. To give a satisfactory explauation 
to this question was difficult, but Apurba 
said to himself; “I must win, in the cud, 
this rebellious heart.” 

On the next day, the mother-in-law 
observed some signs of petulance in 
Mrinmayi and shut her up in a room. 
When Mrinmayi could find no way to get 
out, she tore the bed sheet to rags with 
her teeth in vain anger, and flinging Jieiscif 
on the floor burst out weeping and calling 
in agony : ''Father, father !" 

Just then somebody came and sat by 
her. lie tried to arrange her dishevelled 
hair as she turned from side to side, but 
Mrinmayi angrily shook her head and 
pushed bis hand away. Apurba, (for it 
was he) bent his face to her ear and 
whispered ; 

“I have secretly opened the gate; let 
us run away by the back door.” 

Mrinmayi again violently shook her 
head and said "No.” 

Apurba tried to raise her face gently by 
the imin saying: "Do look who is there.” 
Kakhal had conic and was standing 
foolishly by the door looking at Mrin- 
niayi.-But the girl pushed away ,\purb.i’s 
hand without raising her face. 

He said ; "Kakhal has conic to play 
with you. Won’t you come ?” 

She said : “No 1” Kakhal was greatly 
relicv'ed to be allowed to run away from 
this scene. 

Apurba sat still and silent. Mrinmayi 
wept and wept, till she was so tired that 
she fell asleep; then Apurba went out 
silently and shut the door. 

The next day Mrinmayi received a letter 
from her father, in which he expressed his 
regret for not being able to lx* present at 
the marriage of his darling daughter. He 
ended with his blessings. The girl went 
to her mother-in-law and said: "I must 
go to my lather.” 

A scolding began at once:—"Youi 
father! what a thing to ask. Your father 
has no decent house for himself,—how can 
you go to him ?” 

Mrinmayi came back to her room in 
despair and cried to herseUi “Father, take 
me away from this iilacc ! I have nobody 
here to love me. I shall die, if 1 um left 
here.'* 

In the depth of the night, when her 
husband iell asleep, she ({uictly opened the 
dour and went uut of the house. It was 
eluudy, yet the muonlight was strong 


enough to show her the path. But 
Mrinmayi had no idea which was the way 
to reach her father. She had a belief that 
the road, which the post runners took, led 
to all the adresses of all the men in the 
world. 

So she went that way, and was ipiite 
lin'd out with walking when the night was 
nearly ended. 

The early birds doubtfully twittcreil 
their greetings to the morning, when 
Mrinmayi came to the end of the road at 
the river bank, where theie was a big 
bazaar. Just then she hcanl the clatter 
of the iron ring of the mail runner. She 
rushed to him and in her eager, tired voice 
cried: “1 want to go to my father at 
Kusliiganj. Do take me with you." 

The postman told her hurriedly that 
he did not know where KiishiganJ w.ls 
and the next moiuent wakened up the 
boatman of the mail boat and sailed away. 
He had no time either to pity or to 
([ucstion. 

By the time Mrinmayi hud descended 
the lauding stairs and called a boat, the 
street and the river-bank weie fully awake. 
Before the boatman could answer, some 
one from a boat near at hand called out ; 

“Ilallo, Mrinul How on earth could 
you get hen: 

The girl replied in all cagcrnes.s: 

“Boiiotnali, 1 must go to my father at 
Kusliigauj. Please take me in your boat!" 

This boatman belonged to her own 
village and knew all about the wild un- 
tameublc girl. He said to her: 

"You want to go to your father? 
That’s good. I’ll take you.” 

M'rinraayi got into tlie boat. The 
clouds thickened and the ruiu came down 
in showers. The river, swollen by the 
mousooD, rocked the boat, aud Mrinmayi 
fell asleep. When she vrukc up, she touud 
ber.self in her own bid in her inuther-iu- 
hiw’s house. 

The maid-servant began scolding Iwr 
the moment she saw her awake. The 
mother-in-law came next As shc_ entered, 
Mrinmayi opened her eyes wide and 
silently looked iu her face. But when tiu 
mother.iu-luw made a releicuec to the ill 
breeding ol Mrinmayi’s family, the girl 
rushed out of her room and entered the 
next ami shut the door from the inside. 

Apurba came to bis mother and said : 
"Mother, 1 dou’t see any hatm iu scuiliug 
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Miiuiuayi lor just a tew days to her 
father's house.” 

The njothcr’s reply was to scold Apurba 
in anm<'a8urctl terms inr seleeting this one 

g irl from all the suitable brides who might 
avc been had for the mere asking. 

5 . 

In the middle of the night, Apurba 
awakened Mrinmayi and said; “Mrinmayi 
arc you ready to go to your father ?” She 
clutched his hand and said : “Yes.” Apurba 
whirred : 

"Then come. Let us run away Ironi 
this place. I have gut a boat ready at the 
landing. Come.” 

Mrinmayi cast a grateful glance at her 
husband’s face, and got up and dressed, 
and was ready to go. Apurba left a letter 
for his mother, and then both of them left 
the house together hand in hand. 

This was the first time that Mrinmayi 
had put her hand into her husband's with 
n spontaneous feeling of de|)endencc. They 
went on their journey along the lonely 
village road through the depth of the 
night. 

When they reached the landing stage, 
they got into a boat, and in spite of the 
turbulent joy which she felt Mrinmayi fell 
asleep The next day,—what emancipa¬ 
tion, what unspeakable bliss it was ! They 
passed by all the different villages, 
markets, cultivated fields, and groups of 
boats at anchor near some ghat, iilrin- 
muyi began to ply her husband with 
questions about every little trifle,—where 
were those boats coming from, what were 
their cargoes, what was the name of 
that village ?—questions whose answers 
were not in the text books which Apurba 
studied in his College. His friends might 
be concerned to hear, that Apurba's 
answers did not always tally with the 
truth. He would not hesitate for a 
moment to desefilK* bags of linseed as 
‘mustanl,* and the village of Kachwar as 
‘Rainagar,’ or to point out the district 
magistrate's court as the landlord's uffiec. 
Whatever answer she got, Mrinmayi was 
fullv satisfied, uever doubting its accuracy. 
The next day the boat reached Kusbi- 

g ani. Ishan, seated on his office stool, in 
is nut dimly lighted with a square oil- 
lantern, was deep in his acconnts before 
his small desk, bis big ledger open before 
him, when this young pair entered the 
room. Mrinmayi at once called out: 
"Father 


Such a word, uttered in so sweet a 
voice, had never sounded before in' that 
corrugated iron room. Ishan conid hardly 
restrain his tears and sat dumb, for a 
moment, vainly seeking for some greeting. 
He was in great confusion how fitly to 
receive the young married couple iu his 
office, crowded with bales of jute and piled 
up ledgers, which had also to serve him for 
a bed-room. And then about the meals,-- 
the pdor man had to cook for himself his 
own simple dinner, but how conid he offer 
that to his guests ? Mrinmnj’i said, 
‘‘Father, let us cook the food ourselves.” 

Aud Apurba joined in this proposal 
with great zest. In this room, with all its 
lack of space for man and food, their jo 3 ’ 
welled up in loll abtiudancc, like the jet of 
water thrown up all the higher because 
the opening of the fountain is narro w. 

Three days were passed in this manner. 
Steamers came to stop at the landing 
stage all day long with their noisy crowd 
of men. At last, in the evening, the river 
bank would become deserted and then,— 
what freedom ! And the cooking prepara¬ 
tions, in which the art of cookery was not 
carried to its perfection,-what fun it was ! 
Anri the jokes iind mock quarrels about the 
mock deficiencies in Mrinmayi’s domestic 
skill,—what absurd carryings on ! But 
it had to come to an end at last. Apurba 
did not dare to prolong his French leave, 
and Ishno also thought it was wise fur 
them to return. 

When the culprits reached home, the 
mother remained sulkily silent. She never 
even biamed them for what they bad done 
so as to give them an opportunity to 
explain their conduct. This sullen silence 
became at last intolerable, and Apurba 
expressed his iutention of going back to 
coilege in order to study Law. The mother, 
affecting indifiTerence, said to him, "What 
about your wife ?” 

Apurba answered, ‘‘Let her remain 
here.” 

"Oh, no, no!” cried the Mother, "you 
should take her with you." 

Apurba said iu avuice of annoyance : 

"Very well.” 

The preparation went on for their 
departure to the town, and on the night 
before leaving, Apurba, coming to his dm, 
found Mrinmayi in tears. This hurt him 
greatly and he cried : 

‘‘Mrinmayi, don't you want to come to 
Calcutta with me ?” 
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The girl replied, “Nu !’’ Apurba’s next 
<meiUon was, "Don’t you love me ?’’ But 
tbe question remained unanswered. There 
are times when answers to snch questions 
are absolutely simple, but at other times 
they become too complex for a young girl 
to answer. 

Apnrba asked, "Do you feel unwilling 
to leave-Kakhal behind ?’’ 

^ Mrinmayi instantly answered, "Yss.” 
For a moment this young man, who was 
proud of his n. a. degree, telt a needle prick 
ofjealousy deep tlown in his heart, and 
said : 

"I shan't be able to come back home 
for a long time.’’—.Mrinmayi had nothing 
to soy. “It may be two years or more," 
he added. Mrinmayi told him with cool¬ 
ness, "You had better bring back with 
you, for Rakbal, a good Sheffield knife 
with three blades." 

Apurba sat up and asked, “Tien you 
mean to stay on here ?’’ 

Mrinmayi said, "Yes, 1 shall go to my 
own mother.’’ 

Apurba breathed a deep sigh and said : 

"Very well: I shall not come home, until 
you write me a letter asking me to come 
to you. Are you very, very glad ?’’ 

Mrinmayi thought this question needed 
no answer, and fell asleep. Apurba got 
no sleep that night. 

When it was nearly dawn, Apurba 
awakened Mrinmayi and said ; 

“Mriau,itistimetogo. Let me take 
you to your mother’s house.’’ 

When his wife got‘up from her bed, 
Apurba held her by both hands and said : 

“I have a prayer to make to you.—1 
have helped you several times and 1 want 
to claim my reward.’’ 

Mrinmayi was surprised and said :' 

"What i" 

Apurba answered: 

"Mrinu, please give me a kiss out of 
pure love.’’ 

When the girl heard this absurd request 
and saw Apurba’s solemn face, she burst 
out laugbiug. When it was over, she 
held her face for a kiss, but broke out 
laughing again. After a few more at¬ 
tempts, she gave it up. Apurba pulled her 
ear gently as a mild punishment. 

T. 

When Mrinmayi came to her mother’s 
house, she was snrprised to find that it 
was uot as pleasant to her as before. 


Time seemed to hang heavily on her bands, 
and she wondered in her mind what was 
lacking in tbe familiar home surroundings. 
Suddenly it seemed to her that the whole 
house and village were deserted and she 
longed to go to Calcutta. She did not 
know that even on that last night tbe 
earlier portion of her life, to which she 
clung, had changed its aspect before she 
knew it. Now she could easily shake of! 
her past associations as the tree sheds its 
dead leaves. She did nut understand that 
her destiny had struck the blow and 
severed her youth from her cbildhood, 
with its magic blade, in such a subtle 
manner that they kept together even alter 
tbe stroke; bat directly she moved, one 
half of her life fell from tbe other and 
Mrinmayi looked at it in wonder. The 
young girl, who used to occupy the old bed¬ 
room in this house, no longer existed; all 
her memory hovered round another bed in 
another bedroom. 

Mrinmayi refused to go out of doors 
any longer, and her laughter had a 
strangely diflerciit ring. Kakhal became 
slightly afraid of her. He gave up all 
thought of playing with her. 

One day, Mrinmayi came to her mother 
and asked her: 

"Mother, please take mo to my mother- 
in-law’s house.” 

After this, one moruiug the mothcr-iu> 
law was surprised to see Mrinmayi come 
and touch the ground with her fiirchead 
l>efoK her feet. She got up at once and took 
her in her arms. Their union was com¬ 
plete in a moment, and the cloud of mis¬ 
understanding was swept away leaving 
the atmosphere glistening with tbe radi¬ 
ance of tears. 

When Mrinmayi’s body and mind be¬ 
came filled with womanhood, deep and 
large, it gave her an aching pain. Her 
eyes became sad, like the shadow of rain 
upon some lake, and she pot these 
questions to her husband in her own 
mind.—Why did you not have the patience 
to understand me, when I was late in 
understanding you? Wby did you put 
op with my disoliedience, when 1 refused 
to follow you to Calcutta ? 

Suddenly she came to fathom tbe loo^ 
in Apurba’s eyes when, oo that mominjgi 
be had caught hold of her band bj toe 
village pool and tben slowly rejeas^ her. 
She remembered, too, the futile fiighta of 
that kiss, which had never reached its goal) 
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ond was now like a thirsty bird hanotiog 
that past opportuoi^. Ehe recollected 
how Apurba had »aid to her, that he 
would never come back until he had 
renived from her a message asking him 
to do so; and she sat down at once to 
write a letter. The gilt-edged note-paper 
which Apurba had given her was brought 
out of its box, and with great care she 
liegan to write in a big band, smudging 
her dngers with ink. With her first word 
she iimnged into the subject without 
addressing him; 

" WTir don't you write to me'! How arc 
yon? And phase come home." 

She could think of no other wools to 
say. But though the important message 
had been given, )’et unfortunately the un¬ 
important words occupy the greatest space 
in numan communication. She racked her 
bruins to add a few more words to what 
she had written, and then wrote : 

'Tbh time don't torget to write me 
lettcrttand write how yon arc, and come 
back home, and mother is quite well Our 
deer-eoioured coiv had a calflast night’— 

Here she came to the end ol her resour¬ 
ces. She put her letter into the envelope 
and poured out all her love as she wrote 
the name, Snjuta Baba Apurba Krishna 
Roy. She did not know that anything 
more was needed by way of an address, 
so the letter did not reach its goal, 
and the postal authorities were not 
to blame for it. 

S. 

It was vacation time. Yet Apurba 
never came home. The mother thought 
that lie was nourishing anger against her. 
Mrinmuyi was certain that her letter was 
not-well enough written to satisfy him. 
At last the Mother said to her daughter- 
in-law, "Apurba has beeu absent tor so 
long, that 1 am thinking of going to 
Calratta to see him. Would you like to 
come with me ?” 

Mrinmayi gave a violent nod of assent. 
Then she ran to her room and shut herself 
in. She fell upon her bed, clutched the 

e 'How to her breast, and gave vent to her 
dings by laughing and exdtcd move- 
OMents. \\*ben this fit was over, she became 
grave and sad and sat up on the bed and 
wept in silence. 

vVitbout telling Apurba, these two 
repentant women went to Calcutta to ask 
lor Aputbu’s forgiveness. The mother had 


a son-in-law in Calcutta, and so she put 
up at his house. 1 hat very same evening, 
Apurba broke his promise and began to 
write a letter to Mrinmayi. But he found 
no terms of endearment fit to express lus 
love, and felt disgusted with his mother- 
tongue for its poverty. But when he got 
a letter from his brother-in-law, informing 
him of the arrival of his mother and invit¬ 
ing him to dinner, he hastened to his 
sister’s house without delay. 

The first emestion he asked bis mother, 
when he met her, was ; 

"Mother, is everybody at home nuite 
well ?" 

The mother answered : “Yes I have 
come here to take you back home." 

Apurba said that he thought it 
was not necessary on her part to have 
taken all this trouble for such a purpose, 
and he had his examination before him, 
etc., etc. 

The brother-in-law called out smiling : 

"All this is a mere excuse ;Jthe real reason 
is that he is afraid of me for a rival." 

His sister replied : "Indeed there is 
good cause to be afraid of you. The poor 
child may get a tci rible shock when she 
secs you.’’ 

Thus the laughter and jokes liccamc 
plentiful, but Apurba remained silent. He 
was accusing his mother in his mind for 
not having had the consideration to bring 
Mrinmayi with her. Then he thought that 
possibly his mother had tried, but failed, 
owing to Mrinmayi's unwillingness, and 
he felt afraid even to question nis mother 
about it; the whole scheme of things seem¬ 
ed to him full of incorrigible blunders. 

When the dinner was over, it came on 
to ruin and his sister said, "Dada, you 
sleep here!’’ 

But Apurba replied, "No, I must go 
home. 1 have work to do." 

The brother-in-law said, "How absurd.' 
You have no one at home to account for 
your absence and you needn’t be anxious." 

Then his sister told him that he was 
looking very tired, and it was better for 
him to leave the company and go to bed. 
Apurba went to his bed-room and fonnd it 
in darkness. His sister asked him if he 
wanted a light, but he said that he pre¬ 
ferred the dark. When his sister had left, 
he groped his way to tlm bedstead and 
rra to get into bed. 
of a sudden a tender pair of arms, 
with a fuigle ut bracelets, were flung 
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Ibund hU ntfuk, nml tw(> lips almost 
■ipothcred him with kisses wet with tears. 

At first it startled Apurba greatly, but 
|jUien he came to know that those kisses, 


which had been obstructed once by laugh* 
ter, had now found their completion in 
tears. 


A MODEL VILLAGE I.N THE BAROD\ST.VrE 

By R.v<) B.MiAintR Govi.NnnuAi 11. Des.m. 


B HADR.^N is the mine of the head¬ 
quarters of a Beta-.Mahal in the 
Uaroda District of the Baro la State. 
It is one of the oldest villages. Tradition 
runs to the effect th it it was founded on 
the 11th Sudi of Vaishakh, Samvnt year 
1232, It is named after the Goddess 
Bhadra Kali whose ancient temple exists 
oven now in the village. According to the 
Census of 1911, the number of inhabited 
houses is 141S, and the population 4S24', 
out of which 2742 arc males and 20S1 
females. There aa^ 4430 Hindus, 265 Maho- 
medans and 128 Jains. The Hindu popu¬ 
lation consists mainly of Patidars—a very 
intelligent and industrious class of people 
following mainly agriculture as their 
hereditary profession. The liberal and far- 
reaching educational policy of His High¬ 
ness the Maharaja Gaekwar has produced 
within the last 20 years very remarkable 
results, and Bhadran has now b.-comc a 
model village in the Baroda State. A brief 
account of the wonderful results obtained 
by the people of Bha Ir.iu is given here in 
the hope that it may stimulate other 
places to follow its example. 

Libkakies. 

One of the oldest and most prominent 
of the public institutions of Bhadran 
is the Library which was founded in 
1865 by the-first batch of its educated 
youths. It was built at a cost of Rs. 
6000, out of which Rs. 3000 were contri¬ 
buted by the principal inhabitants and 
Rs. 3000 were raised by a loan which 
was gradually repaid from donations and 
gifts on festive occasions such as marriages 
and fees paid by life members. This 
Library was originally intended for both 
the sexes, hut as the taste for reading in¬ 
creased mare and more, women began to 
take advaatage of the Library and it was 


ultimately foiinl necessary to establish a 
separate library for them tinder the name 
of “.Mahila Pustakulayiv'’ The foundation 
of the building wiis laid by Dewan 
Tckchanil, I.C.S., Revenue Commissioner 
in 1912 ; and the building when completed 
cost Rs. 6000, out of which Rs. 2000 were 
received as a grant from the Government 
of His Highness the Maharaja Gaekwar 
and the rest, namely Rs. 4000, were collect¬ 
ed by the people. A third library called 
“Bal Pustakalayn” has licen opened this 
year an 1 is intended mainly for children, 
it owes its existence to the ^nsrosity of 
Mr. Maganlal Daipntrnm Khakhar, j.p. 
of Bombay who, pleased with the Bhadran 
people’s public spirit and self-reliance, 
made a gift to them of his father’s valuable 
collectioa of school children’s books. 

Schools. 

A Vernacular School lor boys and 
another for girls have lieen established by 
Government. A building for the Boy's 
School has been built by Government, but 
the Girl’s School being in want of one, it 
has been recently erected at a cost of lU. 
30,000, out of which the villagers gave 
Rs. 6000, and Mr. Tulsibhai Bakorbhai. 
one of the leaders of the place, donated 
Rs, 10,000, and the rest, viz. Rs. 14,000, 
was contributed by His Highness’ Gov¬ 
ernment. There is a separate school for 
the boys and girls of the depressed classes 
with a special building or its own. An 
English Class teaching upto the first two 
Standards was opened in 1906, by a few 
of the leaders. It received a monthly grant 
of Rs. 25 from Government. In each suc¬ 
ceeding year, the leaders went on adding 
a new Standard till 1909 when it was 
converted into an Anglo-Vemacnlar School 
maintained solely by Government. But the 
zeal of the people had not abated. They 
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upeucd a private tilth Standard clnsa and 
Oovernment appreciated their teal for high¬ 
er education by adding a Fifth Standard 
to the Oovernment School. The people now 
opened a private Sixth Standard class at 
their expense and proposed to Government 
that it they (Government) maintained the 
Sixth Standard class also, they (the 
people) would maintain a Matriculation 
class. This was accepted and the Matri¬ 
culation Class maintained solely from 
funds collected by the people came into 
existence in 1911, and received from 
Oovernment a monthly grant-in-aid of 
Ks. SO. 1 has Bliadran got a High School. 
But the people were not satisfied so long 
ns their High School was not on a perma¬ 
nent iooling. They oflfered to pay Govern¬ 
ment Rs. 20,000, if the Bhadran Anglo- 
Vemacular School was converted into a 
Government High School. The Baroda 
Government, ever ready to help those who 
help themselves, not only accepted this 
proposal but appreciated the laudable 
efiorts oi the Bhadran people for their 
improvement by giving them a building 
for the High School at a cost of Ks. 
^,000. A Boarding House has been built 
inconnecUon with the High School for 
students from villages by a generous 
cituen named Jethabhai Xaranbhai in 
memory oi bis dca-ased son Shambhu 
Prasad at a total cost of Ks. 15,000, out 
of which one half was contributed by the 
Taluka Local Board. 

Clock-tower. 

One Lallubhai, a Jain merchant, want¬ 
ed to spend Rs. 3000 after a parabdi, 
i. e., B tower for feeding birds. The leaders 
of Bhadran offered to contribute Rs. 2000, 
if be agreed to have it built in such a way 
that it may serve both as a parabdi and 
also as a clock tower. This was agreed 
to, and the little town of Bhadran has 
now in its centre, a clock-tower striking 
hours, half hours end quarter hours. 

Dispensary. 

To mark his appreciation oi the 
good work done by the Bhadran people. 
Bis Highness the Maharaja Sayajirao 
Gsekwar gave it a dispensary on the 
occasion ot the celebration of the Silver 
Jubilee of His Highness’ administration. 
A auitabk building for the dispensary has 
been bailt at a cost of Ks. 13,000 out of 
whkb cne half was contributed by the 
people. 


Government offices. 

Bhadran being the bead quarters of 
a Peta Mahal has aMahalkari'sKutcbcry, 
a Foujdar’s Kntchery, a Sub-Registrar’s 
Kntchery, and a Police line, with snitable 
buildings provided by Government, which 
have added greatly to the beauty of the 
town. 

. MrXIClPAUTY. 

.\ Municipality has been established 
in the town by Government. Half the 
nnmlicr of members is nominated by 
Government and half elected by the people. 
The Municipality looks after the sanitary 
arrangements oi the tow'U and manages 
the ne wly constructed water-works. 

\V.i.ter-wokks. 

The wells arc deep in Bhadran and 
women bad to struggle hard to draw 
water for drinking and other purposes. 
The progressive people of Bhauran con- 
ccived the idea oi having a small water¬ 
works of their own. Th^ applied to 
Government and obtained from them Ks. 
26000, as a loan and Ks. 12000, ns a gift 
and this provided a water-works for their 
little town. A well has liecn dug and 
water is pumped up and stored np in a 
reservoir Irom which it is distribnted by 

E tu the houses. Those who take 
: connection have to pay Rs. 9 a year, 
and those who take water from public 
stands pay Rs. 3. The income from this 
soutce yields sufiBcient for current expendi¬ 
ture and for paying instalments for the 
loan which is to be repaid in 30 years. 

Local Boaru. 

There is a Taluka Local Board with 
head quarters at Bhadian which looks 
after wells, tanks, roads, bridges, culverts, 
etc, of the whole Taluka. 

Dharuashala. 

There is a Dharmasbala for travel¬ 
lers which has been recently npaired at a 
cost of Ks. 3500. 

Ptblic Garden. 

The facilitiea provided by the water¬ 
works bas led to the laying out of 
a small public garden with a fbontaia 
which is sitnated just near the puUk 
offices. Itafioids test and recteatioa to 
the people, specially in the evening, when 
they gather together and pass aa hour 'or 
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MkhU« Ubrarjv Bhadran. 


two in the open air and enjoy the fra- 
gtance of flowers. 

Agricultvkal Bank. 

The {topnlation of Bhadran being 
afrjHraitnrat, an agricuitnral bank 
WM i^mm. It was started in the year 
1911, nWtaljr owing to ti» adTenturons 
8dm bf tile people. A capital of Rs. 
S9^99#hAS been raised by 5000 shares of 
Ra.SV4lMii. Of these one half hsTe been 
stMirMNI by the people and the other half 
by Qodcroinent, The Bank is managed by 
a Biund of Oiteeton of which the Saba 
^Uector) of the District is ex-oificio 
President. Advances are made to indivi* 


dual agricultarists, as well as to Co-opera¬ 
tive Societies. 

Agmcoltitral Assocutiok. 


For the advancement of agricHltore 
an Agncnltural Association w' been 
recently formed. Ordinal membeni -pM 
a fee of Re. 1 and life memoen pay'IN- So- 
Monthly meetings are held ana qntBtlniia 
of agricaltnral mterestare disctuim. An 
Agncnltnral Musenm and a Seeds Md 
Imiflements Store nndw conteania- 
tion; and the seal and iatelligenoe of |he 
people will soon bring them into exist¬ 
ence. 
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Town Hall, Bhadraa 





Kiodergarten clasi—Bhadran VernacBlar School 


Lbctuxb Hall. 

The Bnoteroas educational and other 
aCtivitin of the people required a public 
lecture Hall. Titis was estimatra to 
cost Re. 17000, which amount was collec¬ 
ted hr contributions from the municipality 
(Re. 2500), Mahal Panchayat (Ks. 8500) 
and the District Local Board (Rs. 6000). 
Free land has been given bv the people and 
the building is now ready. It is used ordi¬ 
narily fur holding meetings of the Muni¬ 
cipality and the Local Boara. The central 
ball is used as a public lecture hall, and has 
a gallery for the accommodation of ladies.. 


Club. 

But with all desirable acquisitions, 
Bhadran would not be a modem town 
without a clubk A generous citiaen wishing 
to donate Ks. 6000, for a public purpose 
was told that the sum would be acc^ted 
if he agreed to have it spent on a dub 
building. This has been agreed upon and 
a club building is now under construction. 

WORKBBS. 

All the above activities in Bhadran 
which have contributed to make it a model 
town within the last 20 years owe much M 
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mmination with a scholanii^ fr|».B£s 
Highnew the Mahartwa; anotwr ‘ 
an Associate Membtt of the In 


i an_ elected _ member of the 
jmi wrve ipilative conneif. The third w a 
y{ini|Daalr, Mr. Tnlsilihai BiKoihhai, nml 
the fourth a srhool Master, Mr \iuih<il)h<u 
(rovindhliai Patel The list ttiiee auli I 
by a lai;ge nntnixr nl Milunian woikuti* 
think out what is wanted l<u the adiancc 
ment of the ull.ige and collect funds-a 
work m which all the people heartily co- 
np^te. 


11^591 wuniD and oumae fw 

ineludin); Africa <ind oth» dism' 
Oncstudeut has just returned fromBMaMd 
after anderfKoiiig a complete trai(li«> 
the Dairvandustn, which is atw^ae 
most important industries m the Distnct 
BhadMii thus affords an unique example 
of what could he done lor the moral and 
material devdopmeut of tkn, people with 
proper leaders, and sympathetic help from, 
Go\erflmcnt. i 
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.RA.JA RAMMOHUNROY aI^ A NA^lOR^BiTlLUBR 


t I 

O MCB in the sea of humahity thei‘e rotk 
' htoritt of rerolatfon. Bad* 

dAoiy, “the sun of the d3rinR century 
set amidst tiie'bl(rad>red clouds'* and io tiie 
thick darkness that followed, in the roar 
offnry, many A stornf-battered vessel of 
tradition sank ; while many dfhers were 
earried off their mooritiKs and drifted on 
aiUt'On, in the dance of the seething;, rest¬ 
less'iwav^s. In that dark nikht, on a 
manhy coast-land of the sen, in which lay 
scattered ahont broken fragments of the 
maleficent edifice tff a hundred halls of an 
old, ver^ old civilisation, there stood a 
beacon-iight sendinj^ out its joyous mes- 
sa|teofht»e to the drifting arid sinking 
vessels of history through the darkness of 
theroarkm storm. WheWever 1 think of 
K^a Haninsohnn Roy, such a picture rists 
before my mind. ' 

1 am not nsing Any language of meta- 
plKir, when I am speaking of the storm. 
The storm rose indi^. It must he re- 
RMHibered that Rammohun Roy was 
born on the eve OF a great revolution, 
the 'Prewch' K^olution of 1789 . After 
it, there bc^an everywhere a new era in 
ttw hietory of humanity. Freedom from 
all time-nononred bondages of customs 
and conventions, freedom from the rule of 
tyrants and priests, waA ihe trumpet-call 
of the 'Pvtneh Revplntion. We know that 
in'Prithee, as eisewhert, that trumpet-call 
bad been sounded by Voltaire, KouSseau, 
Volaey aaa others. IJere, in' India, it 
Mleai'Kaja Rammohun Roy to take up 
the same war-cry. It is Wonderihl that 
his ifth Work; ‘Ttmthl Muwaihidih’ or 
atttft'to MonotbeisKi, should'so cibsely 
i l rt e ^te Volney^a 'Rdins of Bmpire'' and 
bear* Ant so atHkini^ly the thoufrifte of 
BMrieeWtfa Centwry i^m;'Rationalism 
and jpArticnlarhr'the school OTTbeonhilan- 
hhrWy'With wnith the ttaotes Voltaiie 
and'VolaM areaMOVUitM.' ’ 

’ 'Bat, 'ii^hetely, fcr ludM and" the 
wokM, the'Rsja dm nbt stop there. llUi 
gehitw WM hot tnetely' destriwtive, Ihit 
cbhMtiMriya.- We khovv (hat aftet the 
IMt -wHdi' eBthnsiAsm 'Of''ike Prioth 
Reriiltttioh bad passed'a'Arityj'wlieiii condi¬ 


tions ill Pronee grew Wilder attd*mon»aAd 
more hopeless everyday and Prance heohait 
a menace to the wbede df Burope; thaw 
came a critical turning point kK thdni^ 
In Etigiand, WOt Bdmund Burke aHnMI 
wrote his fantous ‘Kefleetiona on thg 
PrenritKevolatiOn'bringing out the propel 
place and scope, of pmtMltO and 0^ 
vention in soeial'and pontftat philOsaUhyf 
bnt Wordsworth and ColeridgB'' jcMWd' 
ranks With him later on. 'the am 'Of 
reeonsttuetion slowly mads hsamrlrit 
The genins of Goethe loomed 'tkfge ‘m 
the horison. In Prance, Chatenamdabd 
and in Germany, 'NOValiO' Also' appWWd 
as heratda of the eonatroeUve iagblBM 
wonder of wonders, that here, •!& 'Mia, 
thewrlWr of the'TnhfAtidnMlwwahAllHhti/ 
the rationalistic,'dettraetlrs, revoldtiOm 
ary Raja should also 'play the 'putt 
of the constructive practieat SoeiAl 
lator, the renovator ■of National 
scriptttres and revelations! And that he 
should carry on stt^le-handed thiS'iwoift' 
ofseriptute-renovation for three'dlierAnt 
civilisations, the Hiautt, the Chrj&liian aad 
the Mahomedan I *' 

To quote from th. Brajeadrai NatbBiaL 
in this connection“The Raja wa» 'hw 
doctrinaire. He had a wholesome kdkioth 
cat instinct, a lore dt eoncsete eirtodf- 
ments and institutions, sneh as daklao* 
tense the bora religious and Social'M-, 
former. A ratioaaKst and unfvSvMilisi 
in every pulse of hSs being, ke WM 
no believer io the cult of tfafe wortUp 
of Reason, o( naked Logical AtntriWi 
lions. The ttniveiwal' guidiAff pritteipie'oi 
the Lovetd God and man he aoti|ht aa4 
found in tb# acripltfres of the tMtioiis,'atMl' 
rose ftooi the barren re!igtun>si NatBreroU 
Theopkilaathlopy of bis'ri|Mi»Dtii' wtou 
tuiy "predecessors to a'libBrnl totArdnsMv 
tiott and acceptAnce df the HiStoiacdUTAwi 
tioa and hcrtptuimv noK) iadaeAilt'faa^ 
sspernatfMWl sense, bwe inemtiodiaiestaiM 
theconective sense of ttwwtcesof 'ma Mh iad i" 
and eonseftiag'and'fQeuMBg 'ChaA'lBrinii 
cipie of AwthdVRp, ’Which, is'lbis mablane 
states'is an ihdis^asable cement aWldliM- 
datioD, an tymanmy factor M soaMbmnt 
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hie, «rbttber in the bocial, the political, or 
the religion* sphere.’* 

India had been, in the past, the meeting 

S round of man^ peoples and races, who 
ad brongbt with thtm different cultnres, 
cults and modes Of worship and difierent 
mannets and customs. It had been the 
glorioos task of India, in her past biatoijr, 
to weU there together into a harmoni- 
««• wtxde aod to unite the various peoples 
theyetqr into a common tradition. lAe 
notice in the cultnre-histoi^ of our 
people, that there had been, from time to 
tioM, new movements of epiritoal revival 
BM n«^ attemipts at bnilding-up of a 
VnthitH} pbiloeophT. It wae, therefore, 
SMNIt ligiu&caat that Rammobnn 
rihow be horn in this lend of synthesis 
and^ atime when the whole win-Id was 
pnesuii thrnufi^ the throes of a new birth 
of hnsBBiiitjr. For, India must take up her 
immortal wosk in thia age too. She must 
now take her stand in the centre nf buinan< 
itysMd diSBOytr the varione forms of the 
natioMliCiviheations at so many diflereut 
mouUs of the one, indivieiblr, universal 
hnmanity. Through various patlis, the 
diletent aatiooaUties are moving towards 
that common goal-rthis was wlmtre* 
mained for tliasafa to discover and to 
prodaiai ia this new ajge. 

iMKlerstaod that *t; is utterly impoa 
aibte. /wrUlws the short compass ot an 
article, to attempt any presentation of 
Bammohnn Roy in this broad aud uni- 
vcnal aspect. I must, therefoie, coniine my 
attsaUon to a much narrower aspect of 
the Baja’e penoaality and works. The 
praWetn which dearly etanda out a» the 
graveet ot aR prohlem ia India today, is 
tna fnohkm of the Indian natiombuiiduig. 
1 blend to taka U up here and see what 
aslsnioo of it was offered by Riy* Kam- 
taolmaiXoy. 

. I mtHt warn my seaderi at the outset 
timi ihb tiaectioa of Bation-bmlding did 
aotioacur as a probhm to KniaRAmmohnn 
Hot ait oft. He wan tbs repreaeatatiTe of 
amieeranl hmnaaity ^ the virion of nni* 
vernal ibmaaiMty seaa ae dear aatkeeky 
aat' the dayhibt hefbee him. Tkenfore« 
the partkalM ps«blea of soostriMting a 
hasonoy eaioi^ the frefiiaeate of 
dhreim tacRS, rrltgume^ caatoms andcodea 
oflsidbvirastfthua aiecdya pact of the 
aradkbiger aad gMstcr padMeai of alwp< 
iatbFththe virioB of the Meiation oi a 
hMirheBBanity, It ssoat. alwayabe boras 


in mind that theie wete two distinct parts 
played by Raja Rammohna Roy on the 
historic stage. There was one Bammdinn 
Roy, the Cosmopolite, the rcpiesentative 
of humanity j there was another Ram- 
fflobun Koy, the Kationdist reformer. 

In foimer ages, the 8;jntbeeis which 
India had attempted to build, 
ing the vaiious interests of lifr, tbs varwuf 
cuTtuies and disciplines, was beaed bnoa- 
mcntally on religion. The Satnaevtffifk or 
synthesis in the Bhagabad Qeeta it no 
instance in point. But in this democratic 
age, the autocracy of religion is no lofgisr 
recognised. Now the various bterests 
life, are, each one of them, autonomuus.b 
its own respective sphere. We can no 
longer fuse these multifarious dements bto 
the crucible of oae coloorlees unity. The 
monistic monopoly must give way to the 
pluralistic dynamic oi life and thought. 
Therefore, this idea is coming more and 
more into the ioregFonnd, that the potitb 
cal, social, economic, ethical and ep^tual 
intereete oi life arc not dependent on one 
another. Bach one of them is autono¬ 
mous. This idea, though it bad come bto 
lieing in Europe since tM Reoaissanee and 
the humanistic movepents and developed 
in recent times, was however not known b 
India. We find it to be strongly prouoiuio> 
cd in the life and writbgs oi Jbja Kam. 
mobun Koy. This was, indeed, one of hb 
greatest contriburions to modern ladb. 

The few treatises on Law writften hy 
Rammohun Roy clearly evince that be 
separated Law from the trammde of 
ritnale aad ethical |weaepte, although 
Hindu law is unquestionably bound up 
with them. Then agab, b hie wririogc 
bearbg on ethical i^stions, he diffnea- 
tiated ethics from iatellectnal etdiure, etvi- 
liaatioa and spirituality. The fiwaotsi 
Ram Daes-Tytler controverey in the£ug- 
lieh worka of Rammohun Roy wb hew 
thb out. He distingniebed tugpoa agd 
quritual culture from eodsd manneru emd 
eueUaw (Achara), dbuHdagtbe latter ot 
their ea^avental character andbveibbg 
them with merely secabr value. jlmiLithe 
question of the puii^ or the imputstf Uf 
food, to Rqja Rammohun, woo mtev « 
hygienic question and not a sdbiousoae. 
But pe^, who fail to grew tweceotfal 
idea oi Kaasnobun Roy, the idea of the 
antonomono cnasaebr of woh bteremkor 
Kfe, arc coafoeed aud hawiM«ttdi«o fce4bi 
tfeat Isgal questbue b «ae waivethical 
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I t« «ootii«r waj and sodal qa«i« 

turn* ia> a «ompletelj difierrnk maimer 
altnnttfam 

Wwm eur coantry wai agitated over 
dK meat^ whether Bngltsfa Education 
■honid tie introduced in ludia, or the toJs 
and ehatttapathks where Sanskrit Bdncn- 
MMo on oU lines was imparted should be 
tostered, Raia Rammohun Roy wrote his 
famons letter on English Education to 
Lord Amhont in 1823, strongly adroca- 
ting the introddctsoa of English l^ucation 
in this conntry. Being a I'^aatist himself 
and being the first to publish the tran¬ 
slation of ‘Vedanta Sutras’ in Bengali, 
he repudiated the teaching oi the Vedanta 
thus 

"Neither can mudi improrenieiK srite from nwh 
ipccalatioiM St tlie lollowini; «hiob nre the theme* 
nuaeted b; the Vedsnts—in what msnoer » the 
■oiil sbtorhra in the tliity t What relation dort it 
hear to the Oivme t-<ncnce ? Nor will ronthi be 
fitted to hr better memhere of Society hv the Vi'dantie 
doetriBBi winch teach Ibeni to behere that all rinlile 
thing* have no nal exwtencr, that os father, brother 
etc., have no actual entitr they oonieqaently deserTc 
no nal afleebon and therefore the eotmer we escape 
feoto them and leave the wadd the better " 

Could not this Vedantist of Vedantists 
say also “Oeltverance is not for me in re- 
nnneiatiun"? in the samektter, he clearly 
pointed ont that unless “Natural Philoso- 
phjir, Chemistry, Anatomy and other usefni 
sciences” were taught along with English, 
there were no hopes of progress oi the 
natives of India. 

This Inter is a pnule to many people 
gdio are unaer the impression that Ram- 
mohun Roy was an out and out discide of 
Sahkaraeharya, which be was not. what 

K lkd binii to write this letter was that 
A quite clearly that if Vedanta domi- 
natca over the othw departments of life, 
instead of making room for their free and 
spoateneons growth, it would lead to a 
stultification of life. India would never be 
abfe to tree herself front the shackles of 
medievalism. 


better be without gpy oentyal nait? at 
all ? ^ .e 


oM the qoMtion insistently arises here: 
teuetlier by making all the departments 
oflife antonomoas, KamoiohnnRoy really 
Sfdit Bfe; so to say, into so many wAter- 
tighlicmiuastments and relegated rdigion 
tOAR nnditenrbed cornbr of life ? If that 
be BO, if-rdiiMn, according to l^im, was 
touch and colour 


difiereatiated,antaiaoroottS activities of life 
smd unifying them into a wlf^. .The 
“Brahma” of Raio Kammohpn Rar, wga 
that central natty. Hr was the ww»<- 
tioo, as it were, of all the anttwomiee. 
Life, as a whole, lu ail its indepeadeite 
activities, was one with the “BeahiiM” 
or the “Virata,” the Infinite Qne. Of 
course, his theological uositioo was 
that the ultimate $elf of Brahma la 
Nirvana or unqualified and hence nnknoiy* 
able. But be says, “Tltis world of 
names (Nanut) and forms (Rupq) 
are unreal, is mani&stcd as real ia 
Him (Brahma }”-Vedantasara (itengali). 
This maai&atatioa of Brahma ts erery» 
where. He is manifested in Nature, in tut 
human mind and all its attribute iq the 
history of man, in society, politic^ law 
and manners, and eten in cqmnterpe opi^ 
arts. There is no end of His manifesba* 
tion. So Rammohun Roy's ‘Brahma* w 
variedly manifested and all that variety 
rest in Him. The sadhaa or the spiritual 
discipline tbrungb which Brahma may be 
realised, is to translate his words: “To 
contemplate the luuty with ai^’* In other 
words. It is to grow into cosmic conscioMh 
ness. The Gajatri which was a household 
mantra to all the "twice-born’* in India m 
ancient times, admiraUy sets forte this 
g^nd and noble conception of contemUsu 
tion of the unity with all. In Ramm^up 
Roy’s spiritual discipUpe and pr^tices, m 
Gayatn, therefore, was an isdispenajihle 
element. In a small pamphlet in Bengali, 
entitled “The Meaning of Gayatri”. mm- 
mohun Roy bos explained its inqer mgoific* 
ante that it urges people to grow into 
cosmic Gonscionaness and to realise that 
the same cooscionsness it breathed into 
them by the Divine Being. 

Unless we have, in the beginning, a clear 
idea of the principles and the mode of »aU. 
•ationof them bribe man, we caoaot form 
any estimate eitber of bis woyk fpt sB 
humanity or of bis work, on certain 
especial fines, foe hie own motherland. 

For OUT own convenienoe, we most 

• . _ -BS __a» O-!_ A. __ * _• 


oftelig^ RgiiwiQl^' 
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ji/tteSM that aithoogh the rel^ons 6f 
tte world agreed in fundamental matters, 
th^i* disaitfecments wttt alalniy due- to 
lethal* And crremonlaM being c^sideM 
siMrC and parcel of'religion. Religion, 
ihcm than anything els^', couM have been 
the greatest nniMng lorct hi society. But 
flbfortnnately, the history of eeligion bus 
been Otheraisei and religion sowed 
eteater seeds of diHeasiun than any other 
mStitntion. Therefore, to separate rites or 
tebart from religion ami to bnng ont the 
dnentifll unity of religions, was the high 
task which Kamtuoliun Roy set hclore 
hbn, 

It itiost not be supposed that in order to 
hifrfg into relief the universal and funda* 
menthl elements in religion, Kammohun 
Roy wished, for a moment, to obliterate 
the particular racial or cultural features of 
each religion and laid down that those 


the first stage of his mental development, 
he v^rote 'Tuhfatul Muwahhidin,' he 
fma never disowned and disregarded these 
ttiecialciilts and disciplines whose char- 
aner h mofr racial than universal. But, 
of course, he endeavoured to rationalist 
an4 universallse these racial elements of 
religion also For, unless they tended to 
onlvettality. they would he stumbling 
blockatA the nvoltttioo of religion. Conse> 
quently, these elements must be thorough¬ 
ly puTgra of all baser alloy ; the fire of 
rra^tbu^t bring out their genuine gold. 
Khmmohun Roy, therefore, sought to 
Kherafe Hinduism from the bondages of 
stM igpotwit and unmeaning practices as 
actlWlrich spring fiom jm-ed of reward 
or fear of jintnshment {Kamya Sanrm), 
IdUlatry and idolatrous ceremonies. He 
detSred similarly to free Mahomedanisni 
ttb saHyat or ende of duties and 
obserfahees, from Hamm and Halal, or 
distioguishment of pure nud impure food 
etc And on simUar lines, again, ht at¬ 
tempted to strip Chrintianity of sueh 
plitwilrif trappings hs miracles, vicarious 
atoneikent, mnity etc. 

' ‘Tte code of THes and customs was con¬ 
sidered ^ Raja Rammohua as non-esaen- 
tte! loedl awatttll, as merely coiwdon 


to be > Sada^ra. os good pnKfeiim.aai4* 
condemns the rites akid praoticea o fi otb sr 
sects as bad practices. Forinstanceiitsbatis 
sadaebara for the Taatricisnot aadadkara 
for the Yawbaav.' The Yatsfanair syoaiH 
be horrified at the sight of wine aad. taeat 
whereas tpe I'antnc woaid be etaltant 
when he paw them. Then ^gasn, Ibr. 
dift.Tttnt sects in iadia, says the Raja, mm 
very flexible ib their chbractn. Qaccmay 
very easily relinquish one faith tsuad take 
to another aad nO sooner he ebangm Jiia 
sect than bis manners and customs indvit- 
ably change alto. 8o hts conclusion about 
this vexed question of sadaebara is^ to 
translate fttim his own writing; “it is 
futile to hold one’s own nchara or pent- 
tices nod customs as good or sadaebara 
and to condemn the practices of a di^Knt 
sect ns bad .. Wine and meat, in regulated 
measure, are accepted as good among 
many people Abo hold respectable position 
in society. Consequently, to take wine and 
meat in regulated measure must be 
counted ns good practice for those people." 
This dissociation of aebara from reii^oa 
and declaration of the practices of all sects 
ns equally good, removes all evils that 
might accrue by adherence to rites and 
practices as sacraments 

But It would be wroijg to state that 
Raja Ramtaohnn Ray considered rites and 
customs simply as cominon bonds of 
society and nothing more. That was 
merely the negative side of aefiarq. ft 
had also a positive side. Rammobun Roy 
held that these rites and ukages must be 
looked upon as conducive to the “GitUiwrt 
good of the greatest number." Tberiwn- 


1^4* tfdrdibtdtttelydieaOCUtted from spiri- 
tnafreligion. But th^eachsegt basils own 
nm alia ctUuiUn wmen ic piownyasseixi 


lative principle of rites qud practices wKe 
to bim, therefore, to use bla owWap$tbrt, 
’LOkasreyah’—lit., the good of pcb^i 
To tranriate again from his writing in 
this connexion, he says i "Sueh praCtiMs 
must be observed by Godfearing woplg as 
arecondneive to the godd 'of ^ple pud 
this dharma is eternar" , , ' ' 

Thos by difierentiatin^ the ,respt!|CtiTe 
pcoviudes of refidon and etidcs,'Em'6f 
telhrion and oniWaUcI practicesi' ,lu^- 
monqn Roy emaocipated all 'iblf rengnms 
fromupmeanietetmiibmi^ W^h^'^Mpeded 
thrirprogreaamd paVedtuc WBj‘fdi'’the 
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la politics, he was neither in favour of 
ooaarchy nor democracy; the forms of 
Government were non>e8Scntiai to him. 
Bat he insisted on each country and people 
having representative Government, having 
fall powers-to shape their own national 
destiny. In politics also, as in religion, 
hit great ideal was federation. In his 
tapremely prophetic vision, the federation 
freligions and the federation of states 
ned large. I have said already that this 
Son' of world.federation was his vision 
llrahma. This was his 'Gnyntn.' This 

i s his spiritual contemplation of the 

H. 

/When the news arrived in Calcutta, in 
1621, that representative Government 
1 been established in Spain, Kaja Kam- 
Ifohnn gave a pnblie feast at the 
tlcntta Town Hall, to celebrate the 
. (rent. When again, he heard of the defeat 
hf Neapolitans, he became so terribly 
depressra on that day at the news that 
Be had to cancel an important engage- 
Itaent he had in the evening with an English 
friend of his, Mr. Buckland. He w'rote him 
6 letter, saying that he was unable to 
keep his engagement as bis heart was sad. 
An extract from the letter may be quoted 
below 

“Prom the late unhappy newa I am nl>ligcd to 
conclude that I ihall not uve to see lilierly universally 
restored to the natioos ot liuiotie and Asiatic natinns. 

.Under these ciicumstanres 1 coiiaidri the canat <il 

the NeapuUtaos as my own and thiir tnciiiics as ourti, 
EaemifS to liberty aud frirndt to dtsputiiini hiivr 
aever been and will never lie ultimatrly aurcessful.'' 

During Jiis voyage to Eugluiid, when 
the ship halted at Natal in South Africa, 
Ik saw a French boat with the flag of 
liberty hoisted on it. lie was so restless 
and eager to go and salute the flag of 
liberty that in his hurry he missed his 
footing on the gangway and sprained 
so badly his foot that he never com* 
pleteiy recovered from it afterwards. While 
leaving the French boat, he was heard 
exclaiming with rapture, ‘Glory, glory, 
glory to Prance !’ He arrived in England 
just when the whole of England was 
in a commotion over the passing of the 
Reform Bill of 1832. The Kaja wrote to 
an Bnxiish friend after the bill was passed, 
that be had resolved to leave England for 
good if the bill was rejected in Parliament. 
^ Coming now to the particular ques- 
tiemof tiie Baja's lints of Indian nation* 
btalding, need I say that he could not 
possibly propose to build the Indian 
6714-7 


nationality on any other Imsis but the 
broad aud universal basis of freedom 
which he worked out in religious, social 
and {loliticai spheres for all humanity ? 

He has indicated three causes of India's 
degradatiou and downfall. The first is, 
India was politically diviiUd into innumer¬ 
able states aud priucipaiit les ruled by foreign 
princes and this lu.ss ol {lolitical 'freedom 
was one of the causes ot the downfall of 
India, lie says • “The country was at 
different pcriruls invaded and liroiight un¬ 
der temporary subjection to foreign prin¬ 
ces" .and hence it is "a country in which 

the notion of patriotism had never made 
its way." Ilewritesthntforthesnmerensoo 
the English could eonquer India with the 
help of the native soldiers of this country. 
The second cause of India’s downfall is, to 
translate his own wonls : “Our system of 
caste which is at the root of all disunion." 
The third c.tuse is, to translate his own 
words again, "our excessifle mildness and 
W’ant of grit which we wrongly suppose 
to be religion!’—in other words, what 
Nietssche would call "slave-morality.” I 
ought to truuslate the whole extract here. 
In answer to the question why the Bengalis 
arc so weak as a race, he writes in 
his ‘Brahman Shebadhi' (llengali work):— 
"For nine hundred years (i,e. since India 
lost her ticedom) we have been subject 
.to this condemnation. And the causes 
(ot our weakness) are our system of caste 
which is at the root of all disunion and 
our excessive mildness and our want ot 
grit which we wrongly suppose to be reli- 
gum." 

It is not didicult to asccitain these 
causes of India’s degradation. But it is 
most vitally important to know what re¬ 
medies he suggested for the removal of 
these causes. Let us hrst see what his 
remedy was in regard to religion. 

1 know that most of my readers would 
here say that he founded the Brahmo re¬ 
ligion discarding idolatry and tliat was 
all he did. But 1 cannot honestly identify 
Kammohun Koy’s ideals of Hindu religion 
with the very general and cosmopontan 
tenets he laid down in his famous "Tnut 
Deed of the Brahmo Samaj.’’ I can¬ 
not also for a moment think that 
founding the ‘Brahmo Sabba* (the new 
church) he formed a new Met ot com- 
mnnity altogether and severed his con¬ 
nection with bis parent Hindu com- ‘ 
mtuiity. By reading his 'Tmit Deed of the 
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Brahmo Bam i|' nil that I an<lerstnn.l is 
that he desired this new church to Ise a 
meeting-place for nil religionists. 1 ha7e 
already said that his ideal was that the 
Hindu, the Mtihomedan nnd the Christian, 
should earh, through particular cults, 
ideals and disciplines of his religion, gradu¬ 
ally adranee towards n universal religion. 
Hut so long as the vision of a universal 
religion was out ol ken, so long as each 
religion w.is oftensive to the other, and the 
adherents of one church h.ad no entrance 
into another church he did not belong to, 
there must be some common prayer- 
ground prepared whither people of all re¬ 
ligions sects might congregate in a com¬ 
mon worship. Therefore, from such a 
place of worsnip, must be carctnlly cilneed 
those differences and peculiarities, racial 
or other, which prevented the adherents of 
one religion Irom coming together in pray¬ 
er and worship with those of another. 
Kammohun Roy’s idea was that on the 
one hand, each teligion must proceed 
along rational, universal lines preserving 
intact all its special features, racial and 
cultural; on the other hand, there must 
be an embodiment ot the spirit ut universal 
religion to harmonise |H-opIcs of different 
iiuths. And that was his Brahmo Bamaj. 

We have si'Cii that Rammohun Roy 
has indicated us the cause of our social 
disunion and di->ruption, our system ol 
caste which lusters disunion. It is tberc- 
lore important to know what remedy he 
snggi'.sted tor removing this evil, which, 
according to him, was a great b.ir to social 
progress and social solidarity. 

There is a famous treatise*called “B ijrn- 
shuebi" written by Mrityunjayncharya 
on caste. Distinctions ot caste have 
been strongly condemned and proved to 
be utterly hollow and ndthout any founda¬ 
tion in that wonderful treatise. Raja 
Kammohun Roy translated it into Bengali 
and published it, showing thereby his 
intellectual sympathy with i(s positions. 
1 wish to translate only one passage from 
it, just to give an idea ol the nature of the 
treatise. The author of “Bajrashuchi” 
writes; 

“Ubvestteyon aiesB birth, and m; that be who 
It the o&prtnK of a Brahmiu father aad a Brahniio 
mother who have been married according to Sbaetric 
ritM, It nalljr a Brahmin, then the Brahminitm of 
maayaRlilii tfmont in the Veda* and Smritit 

hecoaMi anil aod void.Therefore birth can never 

be a mark of Brahminitm." 

Thw he goesonarguiog whether colour, 


dharma, scholarship or profession could 
be marks of Brahminism and at last is 
forced to this conclusion 
“The Shastra* say : “all people when they are bom 
arc Sudrirt, when they undergo Tpanayatf ceremony, 
they become Dnini or twice-born, when they etudy 
Veday, they become Viprav, and when they realiK 
lirahnir they luconie Brahminthence the only 
lirnhniin is one who lives% life devoted to Brahma.' ’ 

The theoretical position of Raja with 
reganfto the (jnestion of caste, is quite 
obvious from the “Bajrashuchi.” 1 nave 
already said that he dissociated rites and 
practices from their sacramental character. 
By thus dissociating custom from religion 
and by pronouncing all rites and customs 
of all sects as equally good, he practically 
indicated the lines by which ‘don't-tonch- 
ism’ nnd such other obnoxious evils that 
attend on caste, might be swept away, 
lie was a Brahmin, but he loved to 
wear Mahumedan dress and he dined with 
Kuropeans. He was thus the finest type 
(if the Islamic-Buropcnn-Hindn, the Himiu 
who sympathised with Islamic and Euro¬ 
pean cultures and manners. 

But 'don't-touchism' is a very small 
evil of caste-system compared to the bar 
which one caste sets against another in 
regarl to marriage. What solution did 
Rammohun Roy oiler about the possibility 
of inter-easte marriages ? He offered in¬ 
deed a great solution by lending support 
to a form of marriage known as the ‘saiba 
llibaha’ or the marriage according to the 
rites of Sira. In his Bengali tract, 'Chari 
I’rasner rttar’ he writes ; 

“rUe nife who is marrieJ acvor<ling to the Tautra 
ntrs iniiM be arcipteii ns a /rea/ nifr like the one wbu 

IS mirncil according to the Vedic ntei.In this 

Saiva marriage, the inarnagcahie girl may be of airy 
age and iiI any caste -only she must not be iapiada 
and must not hare a husband (living) at the time 
of her marriage.” 

So Rammohun Roy thought that if 
people could be induced to marry according 
to Tantra rites, caste-system conld be 
eradicated altogether. 

But what he thought about the future 
of Indian politics, is of the utmost inteiest 
to us now, in these days of Home Rule 
agitation. 

When our destiny has been bonnd np 
with the political constitution ot Eng¬ 
land, Rammohun saw it to be a provi¬ 
dential dispensation that we ace^tra the 
principles and ideals underlying that eons- 
titntion as our own. So graotially, with 
the help of our mlers, we must try to 
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svcurc our places as irec, self-Koveraiug 
citizens like those oi Canada. His nlti- 
mate hope was, therefore, that India 
should be a free self>governing colony like 
that of Canada in the British Empire. 

But he knew that if the relation 1)e< 
tween the English and the Indian was 
purely the relation of master and servant, 
the guit between the two would be widened 
as years would go by. There would he a 
perfect lack of understanding and a perfect 
lack of synipathy between the rulers and 
the ruled. Therefore, he insisted that the 
English and the Indian must be bound to¬ 
gether in a common bond of commuinl 
life, sharing mutually each other’s joys 
and sorrows. In his “Remarks on settle¬ 
ment in India by Europeans," he strongly 
urges the need of the settlement ol well-edu¬ 
cated and high class Englishmen who will 
be “less disposed to annoy and insult the 
natives than persons of a lower class." lie 
deprecated that the ’scum’ of English So¬ 
ciety, that ill-mannered brutish Englishmen 
should come out to India for employment, 
tor they would stir up bad blood only and 
frustrate the divine end of Cod’s dispensa¬ 
tion which had brought England to the 
shores of India. It was absolutely ueces- 
sary that civilised and highly cultured 
Englishmen should settle in India and 
form with the Indians a “mixed com¬ 
munity." 

This practical -suggestion of Raja Rnni- 
mobun Roy to heal the possiblc-in-futurc 
(but now real) breach between the English 
and the Indian and to facilitate the end for 
which Divine Dispensation had brought 
the English to India, viz , to liberate the 
people ot India politically by educating 
them to be their own rulers, has still room 
enough for the consideration of our rulers. 
For, after all these years since Kammuhun 
wrote it, we have clearly come to see that 
unless the high class Indian and the high 
class English mix socially on cijual terms 


and strengthen the ties oi friendship and 
sympathy, mere administration, however 
efticient it may be, is bound to foster pride 
and contempt on the one bond and hatred 
and disaffection on the other. Unless the 
Raja’s suggestions were accepted, in the 
words of Rabindranath, there would be 
“the sword and unllinching contempt on 
the one band and the ink and proluse tears 
on the other" in the region which goes by 
the name of Indian politics. 

I have Bnished. It I were to say what 
was the distinguishing note ot Raja Ram- 
inolinn Roy’s life, 1 would unhesitatingly 
say that it was the passion for Mnkti or 
deliverance. He strove all his life for the 
deliverana‘ oi all kinds of bondages that 
humanity suffers from. His ideal of Mnkti 
or deliverance was not Nirvana, absorp¬ 
tion or annihilation of the self in the Divine 
Essence. It was the liberation of the all, the 
liberation of the world, the lilwration of 
humanity. It was freedom in knowledge, 
freedom in religion, freedom in social 
usages and institutions, freedom in politics, 
freedom in law, freedom of India, and 
Ircedum of all mankind. Do wc not see 
that humatiily is engaged today, yea, even 
in the battlefields, in working out that 
great salvation and in the roar ot cannon 
IS beard the music ot man’s frcedoiii from 
Ills bondage ? In religion, in society, in art 
and letters, in politics und in every sphere 
ol life, a huge, eulossul, augu.st struggle 
is going on, liefore our very eyes, to bring 
forward that 

“'Inc fat-I ill [Jiviiic 

Tu ivliiili Ihu whuk iicHtiuii lunvis.” 

Aud humanity must one day acknow¬ 
ledge this supreme captain ol this struggle 
as one who was “the preeursive hint, if 
not the prophet" ot the coming dawn, 
when the liberation ot man would be 
tioally accomplished. 

Ajll KCMAK CltAlvKAVAK’lV. 


REVIEWS AM) NUTlCES'oF BOOKS 


Enuusu. 

Economics ot tNuiAs Aoricitliurl \nu 
I sDUSTsr.ir-lf/-. KiiAav Lai I Ojt, M. author 
of "CoHfisiiou of a Graduate.” Repnultd from 
Hindustan Review, J'rit.e At. a, fip. .S. hrst Edition. 
“The object of the preient papei," eaye the autbui, 


“ik to auxKcst a kLbeiiic of bucial recuoitnicttuil iu 
which health, recreation, a broader edocatioo, a fair 
wage, and a decent standard of tiring will be aMured 
to the toilers in the fieldk, and lu whu-h the varying 
factors in heredity and environuieat will be so barmo- 
nieed that the eradication of pau{ieiisiii, disease, tIm 
and crime wilt u'l longer be achieved by the old 
method of trial and error, but will become a conecious 
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privtii founded on r 'f >n and i ispired b; the hope 
Ilf haul Kcbkieimnl I be iinreptim isf(r-tnd, but 
the rculitati III i<> ciiidi and meafjre flii pinipblet 
( lilttin4IitlU tlmt hie nitbicii siidoeti >nl irei 
ngAiu-ind );tiurill\ stil mutli b Iter—b^r pilitit.il 

I m iiiiiete i 1 shuI rifitmtis if ti rr i inntrr 
Atnlrcvi'ti if < iiu III the iiiitini; India i iiidne 
trie n III lilt H.riiiUnii lud a ritlii.i Hapirlii.i il 
iMimi II I lilt 1 nil III I lb lur piuliltin inding with 

II pi i III 't ill list I il pi nil 111 t hut tl and 

mill I III lui ill m and 1 Xieiunnl Ihi I'liiu'e’ 
lilt te 11 II if file authni s ru i iini il time are 
ill I lull till, sum ail I siilistanii. ul tlit 

I i|iii till. iiit<i II e iraitiilitv III i| I It III ms IS 

II tliiiii n intirlni \V il ii it ism iiliii tiliiis 
nr III! 1(1 lilt III ries i pinip>il t of tli eiinseir 
iistling 1 illi SI mam i| i it itniiis SKiilii;iels 
t II iinisle p'lilis plisie |i sle efnltsii ii histnruiis 
III mil s pt mills liiili„isle s i iliits ( Ills I 

1 iiisle diimitieis lint ill li ui i im i I Jfi 
lUititiiiie will II II viiir lissi I s sbiiMii' tin 
iiitliiir n II luliiies 1 n i • iinnu it I n s m th high 
M lie ml hi VI lye I I ighsh litsi ituu ihi n\ hills 

I nhl II Ihs pt liliilis 1 ss iss I 

r 1. B 

liilil vn S I II 1 / I ! //,i n 

In Inn I il/ I Si / ';) II / ( (/ 

I '/ I 1/i \ { / I /II I I I I 

! Kill S ii I I in C i II I ( I >li 

I’lij tin Pnnu II l ) // r /«/ 

Ml LhilUiii Ills diiiis 11 II tl till I tlint 
illiissis 111 I h ilistrit tl b ml iiili 11 stusl In 
liidii lilt ils 1 lilt I (it till til ughtfiil s Hill s i III 
tiinrttliii II r iitns Mum ii fits tliiiil t is 

II hiiiiaill iiilti|iiit till llin’i Itiii Sii j ill I 
W I idi ill In Its eiiui„IUI ir«i.ii I iIiiiiisik and 

mil's ms s\|i sill 1 It mill Is i it I (lit i iti il 

ih htisliiil I It s|i II mil til |i I ivisls il ihs 

listttu(i>ri i ri i 111 Kills II 111 pi iniiiiiiit In its 
ihes III the piisii ti ir iiiulit niitt Uis tliee 

«h II I il 1 tilt Sts I t It if dhiriut iir true 
) Kill I iiibsati m III ibsii t until 

Sir I liii 1 (Hill us ( I sitiii til ISS 11 1 iiitiils 
1 hull ik I ir tilt iu/ti» i/1 ifiiyiKst il this I luiitii 
ml* I iisthitthusi III itiiitnts iii lilt ihs ii s I 
I till I sist Hist iiiii.lit it |uiii ^ It itsr ii„ lui altsr 
tilt 11 1 With lilt I sussiselul tlillui ll dill list 
Memniliiiit Ii me ml hut not i Ii nut 11 riili Sir 
1 iliii ml miss the itiim nils ill rts i il mil help iie 

III iimiliatiiig mill Mu mush I mltm il s luipieet 
ti>,iinst tilt lliiidiis 

Ittiisi iiipiii Ills lits mill mil itlHlisis till i 

I mb 111 d ii; mist I lit il'tmpttd iiiltiii ili iiiipiset In 
ieliiii III I lit tlisii id lit fulls Hist lilt Mill! 
nil I Hit alt 11 fill III mil d i Ii lilt liit mill nut riis 
SI 111 tt III It 111 II le Ills n ibltsl II mil ii nt of Uindu 
Misturi tils Hill In in nth tin U i lu I ii hs alt to 

II Inin I III till pm its itsords 11 lIu M iliiiusdaii 
piiid Rut nil it ill 111 dm 111 t iiiisli HI ni inth 
Hid d Us inliiirs irs iciil isiiig tht lliii In siltndit 
tisrinhtit (t\ (jit pithiiili in Utiii!d) Tul a 
m(f,arint piibhein t upiiiiiitii ttks i isliKiiius 
pip I itm will find the (.liiietiin dils llavs the 
Hindiiv wriUsn am thing in bmekrit worth going 
d iwn to poetenty lu the lattsi nineteenth isntnir or 

III the preeent srnturv ’ U i the utliei hand, some 
gsma ol lliudn literature are produste of ioealhni 
Mooiirntdan luriod Tht Clnriettin imseionaiv nod 
the I hrieliao Orientaheta are tin two grt it factore 
11 tndi in driiationalieatitm Wt fight ths third 


factor, the pihticiao mote or leu tueccHfull^ We 
have fought the miatiumry u 1 defeated him generally 
but this iia of hie early attacks are are tuRonKioua- 
ly lieirmg ae acceptable badges Thus when we 
lundowii rituile (as sash), when we run down the 
grsil truths due ivered bv Qindu civilisation in the 
mature luatnmiiial anl in eugentes, we are an 
wittingl} bh iwing ourselves as cbeias of the mediocrity 
of Car ips who hll the ranks of missiooanes Like a 
living organism we must laet oflf the foreign matter 
tiling to bore a home into our intellectaelsystem 
Is Jnha dsid’’ lu this Sir fobn answers, 
‘Indiiia}st aliis wbils her sonteiuporaries have 
I HESS law 11 it IS prssissly besaaae it is a living 
I iiss III it It pi 11 ikss autaguniam fiom those who 
dislike orfsir its cnituie Does any one now fume 
ig (inst or ri lisule the life and morals of Cgypt or 
Ribiltm But iihsu t lushing India even Kholats 
iiniiutlx. impirtial Whv ^ Bssauac India is not the 
in n 3iib)esl if nsideinis talk but is a living force. 
Inlia IS still Itarsd wh re shi ii, not loved Whr 
igiiu I’rssiMli Iks insi she 1 res Bisause she is 
still plUntijlIi piiisiful tl impise her ideas npon 
till w II III shs IS btill HI antag inibt t>bs leikonid 
mill in ,hs s I itfisl ol suUurss 

this HI ilisis it hll u in nun J tiplains thi persistent 
p ilili ll iniliii iihish S13S tliot India is not one 
I iiiiisii Sii toil Ills Ills s)uta.,( ti say what hi 
ssss Hid lu s Its th It 'n lu IS n I a tiisrs gsogiapbi 
i ll iipisssi ll Sii [ ihn s rtfsiin 1 tilths scholirs 
IS I nmttd miidt iu„lit t > bs taken n ite ul by Indian 
sludsiits ml sibolirs rsliiiig on out liiends the 
ssli ll irb Ii in diligtiilli tlis> hive Ixen searshing 
III H \ ll I iin i nil I M IS n It 1 Hindu How pcrsib 
Until tliir I rst pmUiintd that tbeie was no 
\ikimii It all Hin leirnsdli they attempted to 
prill till* kliHidrigupti ml Buddha were, if not 
i.iii ibi ms It am rils I’liibis 

Sit I ill I lies 11 It spirs ihr Indian mind in bis 
inilisis ill icri ihl) hasshiinn thil onr so often 
priksbsd \airig)i is mure often out imapacity 
HI 1 a iiustiuies pbil isopbK confusion The ‘Pravritti 
Marg 1 tbs Path of titiun and line foi the world is 
stpiiati and ought t> bs kept separate from tbs 
\iiritti M Hgi or the Pith of Ksaunsiatiun Pnnci 
pics of one tpplied to the other will dcstroi it "A 
state tjundsd on Ibi priosiplcb oi tbs bermon on the 
Mount w mid n it last a fuitiiight 

Ils silts us tint lit ought not to have vairagya 
in ths sttuggis forrsistsnse 

Sir [ohn H s|Hithea u iw silksted in this book ought 
t > 111 in (hs hinds oi iverr Indian It would give 
tmii III lughl an 1 stif ti spsst 

A Hindu 

Tsiii bvii H1/1 Lk AwuaL anu Auhasac rog IHS 
MSB 1917 , ill 7 1 lagiHni,U I, LL D Lomloa 

IJeiiry i rowifi <>\lotd lantrun Prea 

\Vs uibs an apology to the publishers for beiug to 
I Ite in nutisittg this book It is our old wiend 
Un/tUs liwutti under a new title It is a lery 
ussfui publisation and it m fact indispensable for ml 
who wish to remain au eoartmt with the affairs of 
the world It gives the most resent and anthonta 
till infunuati m suneerning the British Umpire, the 
n itions of the n orld, and all the important tiqiKt oi 
tbs dm togeChsr with much ostraaomical and other 
ukIuI matter In its present issue, it hat been very 
much enlarged The volume for 1910 contained S 38 
pages, and that for the present year tontauM 808 
pages 

111 rub Natioss Bj Paul Rutaril Htth an 
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latroJmtha by Kabiadraaatb Tagort. Publbbed by 
James B. Poad, 1 Madison Avenat, Sew York City, V. 
S. At 

This book ti a lign of the times. It pleads lot 
lastiog peace, and for that change in the psychology 
of pmples which alone can make permanent peace 
possible. It strirey to inculcate that large and sane 
patriotism which incindes the whole world in its 
scope. 

Kabindranalh Tagore says in his Introduction ; 

"When I met Monsieur Richard in japan, I became 
more reauured in my mind abouf the higher era of 
civilisation than when I read nliout the big acilknies 
which the politicians are formulating for nsneriug the 

age of peace into the world.When gigantic forces 

of liealruction were holding their orgies of fury, I saw 
this solitary ^ouii); Frenchman, unknown to fame, 

.face iKaimn^ with the lights of the new dawn and 

his voice viliratmg with the message of new life, and 
1 felt sure that the great Tomorrow has already come 
though not registered in the Calendar of the 
statesmen." 

Some sentences from the book are imoted below 

“Is it asking too muck of th- nations of to-day, 
to be civilised nations, patting into pra.'ticc tlic 
principles of the civilised man ?" 

"No nation lives but throngli the services it renders 
to lluinanity." 

"The struggle lor Id., is uhanging iuto union lor 
Kfe." 

“ “I’cace” had come to imply a state of things 
which i>erinitteil the big nations to treat the little 
nations as they pleabcd." 

“The longer the war goes on, the more the rensona 
lor waging tiK war increase, some being less and 
less demrous of losing what they have gained, the 
others more and more desirous of regaining what 
they have lost.” 

“Even while wishing for peace, selfishncsa makes 
war inevitable.” 

“Beyond the Europe which is dying, there is 
another Europe which is preparing to tire.” 

"It IS when their conflicls Mparate them that the 
fieople learn how close they are to one another." 

“Of what uses are the enterprises of pacifism when 
peace is not in the hearts of men ?” K. C. 

I. OBSEKVSIIONS ok TKh Mf.SSM,MtNb ill 
InliU : by Mn, ileer Ifuisait AH. KJiieil by 11’. 
Craoke, late of the Indian I'iril Serviie, Ofvrd 
Vnirersity Preas. Prnesi.y ihtlltngi net, Pp. 4 /i. 

Mrs. Ilassan Ali was an English lady married to a 
Maiiomedan gentleman of Uudh who had visited 
England, and with whom she lived in India during 
the first quarter of the nineteenth century. Being an 
lamate of the senana she wrote with intimate know¬ 
ledge and deep sympathy, and her observations are 
tfacKfore valuable. The book is one of the series of 
which Sleeman's Rambla and Recollections, Bernier's 
Travels, and Abbe Dubois' Hindu Manners and Cus¬ 
toms, are the other pnMicatiuns, and will no doubt 
be mach appreciated in India, specialty by Mabome- 
dan readers. 

It. Eaniv Revenpe lltsTORV or Ikuia and 
THE FHTH REI'OET, tSis ; fy F. D. Asioli, il. A. 
Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, tgsy, 4 df net. 

This Uttte book eoasisU of eight short essays cover¬ 
ing about tfO jpaget and the Fifth Report, reprinted 
from the oficiat text. Mr. Ascoli has done a great 
service to students of history by making the Fifth 
Report to easily accessible, and bis introductory 


essays will also throw light on the revenue problems 
dealt with in the Report. Mr. Ascoli is not of eonrse 
fond of the Permanent Settlement, but all that can 
be said both for and against the suincet has been said 
lung ago, and welt summaiised in the Imperial 
Gasetteer. The glossary and notes will also be use¬ 
ful to readers. 

III. Indian Adminisiraikin ■, fy Proftttor 
r. (/. Kale, M. A. Third Kdit , n, A’mrn/ and en- 
larged. Poona, /y/y. Priii-A'^ i-a. 

That the book is in its third edition, is suQicient 
proof oi its rxcelieiice. The iiiaclilnery iil the gurern- 
iiient, from the Imiierial Council d.iwii to village pun- 
cbaycts baa been describcil, and Uitre are chapters ou 
education, law and justice, tiii.incc, land revenue, 
famine relief and the like. Hlue books aud other 
goreriiment publications have iieeii freely i|U<tted 
from, and the statistics have Ikco brought up to date. 

IV. The SroRY he Hen<.ai.ke LmuMUHE • 
i’v P Chsndliiiii. I’apei read at the Darjeeling 
summer meeting an the 14 !h /line, Caimlta. Weekly 
.\otes Pi lilting Il'c;/!'. 

As might lie expected Mr. Cliuudhtiri's little essay 
IS lull ot points, and throws uew light on luniiy 
as|ierts of the siibiccl That Uengidcc literature is 
popular in its origin, and is largely democratic in its 
ideas and sciitiiueiics, is largely due to the Hindu 
minds coming into contact with Islam llctwecii 
Chandidas and Rabindranath, there is no other lyric 
p.ict who can be ptaced iu the same rank with the 
former. Chaitanya deliberately turned bis back on 
the intellccinal and practical activities of man, 
though he was himself the moat erudite and brilliant 
acliular of his ag^. His appeal was to tbe eiiiotional 
nature of man. Ch.iitanya’s dnetrine of spiritual 
liberty, equality and fraternity could not but set tree 
ai|uaDtitr of spiritual energy in the licait ol the 
people. If we tried to write poetry ufter the mauuer 
of the Neu-Vaishnav poets, we should only succeed ia 
copying their mannerisms. Wc have a uew psycho¬ 
logy, with a wider range of emotions, which can 
find utterance only in new poetry. Tlicrc is a class 
of lyrics which rclln^ a sterner and gloomier side 
of the national soul. Vhe Sliakla cult bad a strong 
hold over the minds of tbe higher castes. This 
Sbakta poetry represents tbe very antithesis of 
the k'aishnav. Tlie contrast between (be two is 
well rxeiuplilicd tiy tbe respective emblems of these 
two sects, the red lluwer and tbe white. Social life in 
Hengal lacked that richness and varictjr, that stir 
and uiovement, in a word, that dramatic clement, 
which is the very stulfout of which iinmoital stories 
are made. The idyllic picture of a quiet and easehil 
rural life, which we reconstruct in imagination from 
the poems connected with the worship of Mnnasha 
and Cbandi, is a fancy-picture. It ia too early for a 
young nation like us to think of retiring on pension ! 
With the solitary exception ut Rabindranath, no 
Bengali has ahowu such mastery over verse-forms as 
Bbaratchandra. Tbe audacious poet, Madhusudan, 
deliberately iuvented a language ut bis own. lie 
studied the dictionary, and drew his vocabulary from 
it. Ills work is undoubtedly a masterpiece, but of 
a literature manulactured iu tbe library. It ia 
obvious from tbe works of Bonkimehandra and 
Rabindranath that their psychology has been 
ptofonmlly modified by Western thought and 
Western fwling, and yet retained its ladinu character. 
In them tbe Boat and tbe West have met. Modern 
Bengali lileratare is burn of tbe contact oi these two 
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different culUrca. “Atuurbuk ttanda the ancient 
cuUnre of India, in all its lofty and static »andeur ; 
and in onr front lies the wide expanse of Enropean 
culture with all its inward depth and all Us outward 
restlessness. Both hare an eqnal fascination'for os, 
and we can no more deny our past than relhse to 
recottnise tlie present. So our God-given task is to 
syathetise in our lile and iu our literature these two 
dirergent and supreme manilestatioos of the human 
spirit.” 

t. SimiV ANSI.VMS ok lltfc INIIISN PBNil. 

< OOK ! hy N- K. Vcukatesau, M, A., T. Madras, 
Sn'iiirasa Vaiiuiajiari am! Cu., Prise S annas. 

Ilsehillur memorising the main contents of llie 
code. 

VI. I’KOilRfciiS AN1> PrOBLKMs <ir iNni-.^lRI.M 
India ; by S. Ainbravanesviar. .1/, .1, li. L, Trithino. 
f'aly, 6 as. 

An interesting essay. 

VII. rilh OHKIAI SCCRIUS A(.l . by < 1 . K. 
fiiiy Pnie Ks J. 

The Guglish and India .\vls, with the proceedings 
of the founril, have been piinteil in this book. A use- 
lul conipilation. 

VIII. Clin.l) I'ROIW IION . by K. P. Masam, 
M. A, Romhay, The Times Press, rp/y. 

This is n lecture deliwred at Bombay umlcr the 
auspicesol the SiH-inl Set rice I-eague. It is an excellent 
and tbouglitful piece of work, and will amply repay 
{■erusal. The duty of the state, society and the home 
towards childrvu has been ably discussed. The 
(lampblet bos been nicely got up and neatly printed. 

l.\.^ Tiih 1'KOBi.s.Msot Indian Naiinl Siaiks. 
/./e "Kariialaia'' .i^ue, flangalare, tgiy. 

In this pamphlet all the vutinus needs of native 
states, and the evils the* suffer from, have been able 
•liscussed iu the form of a series of letters addressed 
to the Maharaja at Bikaner. The following well 
known lines from John Kusscl l.uwcll summaiise the 
writer's views 

“New times demaud uew m^ures and new men : 

The world advances, and in mie outgrows 

The laws that in imr father's dar were liest. 

And, doubtless, after us, some purer scheme 

Wdl be shaped out by wiser men than we. 

Made wiser by the steady growth of truth. 

We cannot bring utopia by force. 

Rut better, almost, br at work in sin 

Than iu a brute inaction browse and sleep." 

U 

t.STiiRUt.lilAtb I'ost'iCAL Srlbotions nOited hy 
Aesaar/af Oea, M. .1. ot Hubgmldia College, Juangud, 
II itb an lutroduetoty note hy II. Hnyrtud, D. 
lilt., M, .1., 0. iS'ii. Seeosid Udiisoa. Pf>. fs and HUT. 
Pi ice Oik Kufiee. 

Itcontains 31 pieces of which T are Irom Bbakes- 
ticare; 10 from Wordsworth and the remaining lA 
horn Milton, Uauiel, Bbirley, Gray, Keats, Shrilev, 
Vaughan, White, K. Browning and Peacock. 

The hook has a valoaEla intri^nction. The 
Critical and Biographical Study and the briei survey 
at the Bngtisb Literature of the last two centuries 
given by the author will prove usclul to the enndi- 
datos. The notes given at the end of each piece are 
both critical and rAplanatory. 

MaaRs Chakora Guosh, 
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SANSKttT^ENGLISH. 

The. .SANDHy.\vANDANA OK All Veuic Sarhas 
by B. V, Kamesvara Aiyar, U.A., Desean Peishiar, 
Piidukhttai. Vp, AT. and iS^, 

Mr. Aiyar is a scholar who has stndied for thirty 
years the Vedas and theVedh; works by both the East¬ 
ern and Western scholars alike,aad his pmnt volume 
contains the text with marks of occeat in Devanagri 
of the Naadhyavam/aaa or the daily prayer of the 
Indian Aryans together with the transliteration, 
translation, commentary and notes in English. 

"Smadbyavaadauaai is the daily prayer of the 
Aryans ol India. It embodies a simpler faith and 
breathes a lofty spirituality ; and yet most oi us, 
Brahmans, have turned it into a farce more or ksa 
We have no time for it in these busy days. We hard¬ 
ly suspect its existence tilt it is time for breakfast or 
dinner ; then ma mul (or the old grandma at home) 
steps in and reminds us ot our duty we owe to 
Brahmanhood. We then throw down a few spoon- 
luls of water and utter a few words which convey no 
meaning to ns and fed surprised that we have dis¬ 
charged a debt that is due to our religion. Wc fail 
to sec that here as elsewhere the letter killctb, but 
Ibespiiitgivcthliic.” (P. 31).) 

This IS the state oi the SaudbyaeanJan.i of the 
majority ol those who are strongly enjoined iiv the 
seers to perform it thrice daily. We know uotbing 
of the meaning of the .Uautr.ts which we recite in 
perlorming it, and so it it a dead thing to ui and 
cunseiiueiiily cannot move and lead us to the final 
goal of our life. It is repeatedly staled in our 
Sbasteais, as one may naturally expect, that a mantra 
witliout the knowledge ofits iiieauing is aotbiim but 
useless. On tlie other hand, most of our young Iriends 
reading at Schools and Colleges arc completely for¬ 
getful of Ibis their sacred duty, uav, they have nut 
the slightest idea oi it 

In this state ol thing the book which is written 
iu a simple style and contains a right exposition of 
the mantras as well as an iutruducliou coocisely 
surveying the Vedic texts, deserves to be widely read 
by uui Luglisb-ediwated iriends, both young and old 
We strongly recommend it to tbem. 

VtDUUSUliKUARA BUATTACUARYA. 

lllNlU. 

l)tsUAliHUL, bv Mr. Babulal Muyashankar 
Oiibt, Teaiher, High Sihml, /{aJuandgaoM (C.P.) 
—£. X. Hy., and fnnlei a! the Hindi Press, 
Pravag. Cmcn Siv. pp. lOj. Priee—as. 0. 

This is one of a series of cheap but lueful books 
which the antbur proposes to puUiih. The original 
author in Marathi is Pandit B. V. I'hadke of whose 
book this is a trauslatioo in Biadi. The book aiay be 
compared fur its views with some of the welt-known 
auvels IB Buglith (e,g. “luBocent” ^ Marie Corellie), 
though there ate certainly some diBereaccs in treat¬ 
ment. An educated giit who has become sdfeoa- 
ceitcd as a result of her education and inrroundiags 
dues nut wish to bind herself by the shacklei of 
marriage; but eventually after many sod experiences, 
she reslises what love is nod sutie^rt becNif to the 
same. We commend both the Wgioal and l^ 
translation and encourage the author in his at¬ 
tempts. This novel will be a new tbiim in the Uiadi 
literatuR and it cakntated to mpple with a new 

feature ia the Indian society. Needless to say that the 

book is wry interesting and it is indeed very cheaply 
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priceij fur iti si<'. The tranilation has gM, in same 
places, traces of Marathi ways of espressiun ; but 
this docs not detract much fruni the merits of the 
book. 

Shrkr Goswami Ti't.si Dts fiy Bjia 
njnJm Sahay. 'PuhlishtJ hy Ike Behar S/ore, 
Arrak anii printed at tke KkadnavUas Pees!, Bnn- 
kipur. Royal Svo. pp. Price—Re, j. 

This is A very thouKhtful critii|ne written on the 
life and works of Shree Tulsi O.is. The authoikhas 
no donht made a very rarelnl stuilv of his subject anil 
he has rappruarheil it from aright critical point ul 
view. All the nvailaUe rcsou^'es and materials have 
l)een made use of and the b lok has been made an 
thoroofth and evbanative as possible. Or. nriersoii, 
Pandits Jwala Prasad ann Ramcshwar Bhattn, 
as also others wrote theses and notes on the snbjrct 
before: bnt we mast consider the publication under 
r(4lew a masterpiece on the subject. Tiie author la 
a well-known ilindi writer and though he has not 
Iteen voluminonn in his writings his deep erudition is 
undoubted. VVe find a reflection of the same in the 
Itook, which has nothing like shallowness anywhere 
in it. The book is certainly an ac()aisition to the 
Ilindi Literature. 

SAHsr. Nat.vk Mai.a h Pandit Xaeenada 
Prasad Afisra need puMisked h Skarada Bkavan 
Pustakalaya. Mihunignmj, fu'>baip(>re. Crasvn 
fti'o. pp. Jiff. Pe i, c—Rs. l-S-D. 

This is a collection of nice little dramas fit for being 
acted by students. The author is tight in thinking 
that some of the plays acted generallv by young men 
are not suited for'the Khool or the college stage. 
The Imok contains 44 very nice plays which would be 
found to Ije very instructive indeed ; and at the same 
time they oflord much amusement. They are just 
suited for social gatherings in educational institu¬ 
tions. They are almost all in prose and there are no 
verses in them. However, this is not a drawback, 
jnst a few of the dramas will not do for quite young 
students ; but there is no objection to their being 
^yed by and liefore grown-up College stndents. 
The language and style arc quite satisfactory. 

Bia Bharat ly Pandit Bhairani DatUi Jmki 
and printed at tke Onkar Pres\. AUakabad. Deeny 
edmo.pp, /-»-•. Price—as. /.*. 

This is another attempt by a diffu'cnl author In 
reform the character of plays staged In educational 
institutiona. The author has succeeded in his own 
way, bjit the way in which he has drawn out bis plot 
is not in foriiion now-a-days. Many such boohs were 
written a few decades ago and they were liked too. 
However, the modern readers like men of concreteness 
than is to he fonnd in the book. However, the book 
is after aU not qnite diy, bnt it rather interesting on 
the whole t and we mutt say it it eminently instruc¬ 
tive. The price of the publkation is rather too high 
for the size. In other respects, the book is commend¬ 
able. 

1. Taaiui Kl ViDHi, Price—1 nonn. 

2. Saitajakis Saiva „ —1 anna. 

:i. Pakcb Swakar „ —1 anna. 

4. ScoTBitmAH ,,-Saaaaa. 

a. Bamsi Baw h Bvlbui. „ —2 aoaa. 

Edited and puhlisked by Baba Bitaram, Santa- 


bagk, Juki, Cawnparc, and peeeetedat the MeeihanI 
Press, Caivnpaee. 

These books have been written with a view to 
showing what qualities are needed in volunteers to 
assist people on the occasion of big lairs and nther- 
tngs etc. The first book gives practical and even 
novel hints on the art of swimming. The second 
contains twelve discimrsea on the varioua occasions 
wiien the services of scouts i>r vuluntecrs may he 
ncedeil, with detailed instructions as to how to revive 
drowned persons and so foitli. The third discusses 
the virtues and value ol sell dependence and self-res¬ 
pect, one's own country, people nnd rrligion The 
fourth is a narrative of the heroic actions of a ficotch 
Spy in the liter War. The fifih while dilating >n a 
humorous way on the stopping of the practice of 
making birds fight, refers to our ill-attention to 
wrestling etc. The noticeable featnnes in the pam. 
pblets are that they are verr cheaply priced, although 
they contain valnablr informations in a snpremny 
interesting garb. 

Hripw T.vrani!/*»' Me. Dulaee J.al Bkargav 
and published by tke Xatvalkishare Peess, I.niknmi. 
paoheap eftma. pp. Jo. Peiee—as. J. 

This is a Hindi trunsiation of James Allen's "Out 
from the Heart.” The rendering' has been very satis¬ 
factory both with regard to matter and Style. The 
book treats of moral epllure nnd it is needlm to say 
that the many books in English under this head Will 
lose nothing when translated into Ilindi; and their 
translations will enrich the Hindu literature in a 
pre-eminent degree. The hook is printed very nicely 
on art paper and the gel-up is certainly ezctlient. 

Shasa.v PADDllATf, by Mr. Prannath Yidya- 
lankar and published by tke Kaeki Xagae i Pra- 
ekariui Sabka. Ceeaen St'o, pp. aiS, Peue— 
Re. t. 

This book belongs to the Mnnoranjau Puetakmala 
Series and has been written with eonsideraiile care. 
The constitutions of government of almost all the 
coantries and states of the world have been given in 
the book,—some in detail and others in brief. The 
introductory portion of the book will make it intelli¬ 
gible even to the commonest reader. A short voea- 
bnlary of the technical terms nsed with their Boglisb 
equivalents has been added. The hook bos wm 
published noder the editorship of the talented Hiodi 
scholar Babu Sbyamsuadar Baa. A variety of useful 
matter has been compressed in the book and the 
book will no doubt prove very useful to the develop- 
meot of the Hindi Literatnre. 

M.S. 

Pau and Bengali. 

BlIIKKIlU.PATIHOKKHASt AND BlUKKBHNI-PATI- 
MOKKHAM, ede'fed aeed translated by Paetdil Vtdhu- 
sekhar Sastri. Pp. tb yff yjgj. Price Rs. s-S. 

The book eontaiai 

(i) A Prefoce (8 pages) * 

(ii) A Table ol Contents (3 pages) 

(iii) An Introduction (77 pages) 

(iv) The Pali Test of the Bhikkbapatimokkhaa in 
Deva-Nagri character (S3 pafeei) 

(v) A Bengali Traoslation of the fame (Pp. 
00-103) 

(vi) Notes on the same (Pp. 107-200) 

(vii) The Pali Text ofithe Bbikkbnoipatimokkham 
in Deva-Nagri character (Pp. 263-280} 
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(viii) A Btngnli Translation ol the same (I’p. 293- 

(ix) Notes on the saiiic (I’p- 311-33*). 

{») Apiiendices tp. 337-392). 
to the Introdnction the author has aiscuiKa the 
tblluwiflR sal)jectiVinajra and Vioara Pitaka i 
the place of Patiniolckha in the Vinaya Pitaka | the 
Vedic .tsrams and tlie Buddhistic monasticism ; no 
provision for the salvation of the 'cripple and 
the invalid and of persons snirerinR from some parti- 
ruiar diteasca ; the introduction of the order of 
Bbikkhnnis, its oriRin and its evil effects i llposatha ; 
the weaninR of the word ‘‘I’ntimokkhn" etc. 

The introdnelion is masterly and is what we 
expected from such a learned scholar. But we have 
not lieen able to accept all the conclusions ol the 
author. He hus cited many cxamfiles to prove that 
the introduction of the order of Uhikkbaius has 
iwoduced disastrous results. What he says is true 
iwl it is a partial truth The name ol woman may 
lie frailty but man is no less frail. If we are to 
condemn the Older of/.'itlhunis, wc are to condemn 
on the same pnnriple, the order of Bikkhus also. 
It is not this branch or that branch ol the » 3 [»tem 
that Is to lie condemned, but it is tlie system itsell, 
it is the whole system that will fall under the ban of 
condemnation. The whole system of monasticism 
Is sntKBonistic to the best ideals of Humanity. 

Tlie tianxlation given by the author is btcrnl 
and the notes are useful and learned. 

It is a valuable contribution to the Bnddhistic 
Mterature of our conntty and we are Rrateful to the 
author for the production. 

The hook Is confidently recommended to the reail- 

^I^e paper and the printinR of the book arc ex- 

cellent „ 

M.inFs Chas'DRs liiiosn. 

Sanskrit, Hisw AxiiEsousn. 

A SvNSMlIl fl'MMMinIN AND TR tNSl.* I ION, hv 
PmUt RamsmiJiir SAurmii Knhy/itii-tlin. Pjt. i';4. 
Pro 1 oiif 

The book is written in Hindi and is intended for 
Malricttlation and Intermediate candidates. The rules 
have lieen clearly explained and the example car^ 
tally selected; and the questions given at the end 
uf each section have added to the value of the book. 
It will prove uselul to those for whom it Is iutended. 

Tlwre aR sooR misprints in the book. As it is 
Intended for examinees, a list uf errata and corrigenda 
should be immediately printed and attached to the 
book. 

Msbes Chandra Ghosh. 
OrjARATI. 

SoMCiTOR, hy Bhogindiala! R. Divalia 
puUUktd hy Amhakl Doctor. priii/tJ at 

tkt Saya/i Vyajv Printing Putt, Baroda. Pp. 
144 . Paptreovtr. Priit At. u, f/p/;). 


Mr. Bbogindraial is trying to establish his name 
as a writer of short novels in Gujarati, and the book 
under Kview is meant to depict the two sides—the 
bright and the dark-ot an attorney’s profession. 
Por this purpose he has taken two solicitor partnera 
as his models, one of them honest and the other dis¬ 
honest Like all snch narratives, in the end virtue is 
rewarded and vice failed. The main object however 
of the writer has hardly met with snceess. Bit treat¬ 
ment ol it, is snperfieiai and does not touch even the 
fringe ol the evil he means to expose. No intimate 
knowledge of the inner working of an attorniw's office 
is shown beyond ilevcrihing it as a grunp of ill-paid 
clerks, working under a hectoring master. Mr. 
.MotiIttI Tsattavala's treatment and handling uf the 
snlijccl in his novel is far tuiieriar and more correct. 
This novel merely emphasises the notion that an 
attorney is n blood-tucking vampire, nnd sticks at 
nothing in search alter lucre. Several aspects of 
modern female education and progress and glimpMS 
of the life of a certain section of Bombay Iandla4j|B 
are worked into the novel, which are cspectedTo 
interest the middle class realer. 

V.MSIINtV.t DllARMt NO StNK.SHIPIA ITIHSS, 
(gngy ^>4 sft ^9m). hr Duiga Hhankar 
Rtviilram .Shat/ii, tori!ten for the Gujarali 
Forks SMia, fiinltd at the I.adv Xorthenh 
Hindu Oiphanagt, K. N, Sailor Pi inting Press, 
Bomhav. Cloth i-'ivei, pp-»)g- P’iti Re. t-o-o 
(">';)• 

A short history of the origin and rise ol the tenets 
of the Vaishnava creed wnsn desideratnm in Gqjarati, 
Iiecatise many of the foUowen of this creed aR to be 
found In (injarat. Tin- writer has traced the history 
very well from original tonrees, and also gives a ve^ 
iilnminating bird's-eye-view of the state of this belia 
in the past, bnt neglecting Its present state. In onr 
opinion it wonid furnish Instructive reading not only 
to that who follow the Bhagvat and Shninad Valla- 
bhdcbrva, but also to those who aR outside the pale 
ofVaishnavitediKtriaes, and iollow the teocbingi of 
the other Aeharyas (reiigiout leaden). 

I.cc N(l.\ Anukikan. Thakor- 

tat Hat tat Detai B.A., published by /ivanlat 
Amarshi Mthta, ptinted at the Xatu-ar Printing 
Preis, Ahmedabaa, Thick Cardboard, pp. S 4 . 
Price As. S. 

This is a translatiou of Thomas A. Keoipls' well- 
known book, 'Imitation of Christ,’ whicn for iU 
moral precepts Is known at the Second Bible, Pas¬ 
sages hcR and thcR from it wen ntilised for purposes 
of Rrntons by Rao Bahadur Ramabhai M. Nilkanth 
in his Prarthana Samgj addresses. The translation 
of the whole work thcRfoR is likely to prove uf 
mneh use to all serious minded mto. 

K. M.j. 
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A DEMOCRACY IN ARMS 

By Dr. SrDinxDK\ Bosr, m.a., ph.d., 

Lbcti'rbr IN Politic.!!, Soirnoe in Tiik State IIsiversii! or Iowa. 


A pril twentieth, 1917, witncsswl n 
great intcmatioiiiil event. It was 
the day of forninl wlebration in 
England of America’s participation in tlie 
European war. On that occasion the 
Stars and Stripes of the I'nittd States 
vycre flung to the breere in every English 
city. London was a blaze of ivd, wliite 
and blue. The American colors were rais¬ 
ed over the Victory Tower, the highest 
tower of the parliament buildings at West¬ 
minster. It was the first foreippi flag 
that had ever floated from that tower, 
and the immense crowds in the streets 
were moved with deep emotion as they 
saw the huge American flag floating by 
the side of the Union Jack. Banners of 
the American Republic were also unfurled 
over government buildings in London. 
Even mercantile and business houses were 
decorated with the emblem, and thousands 
of English men, women, and children were 
either bearing small starspanglcd banners 
or wearing them in their buttonholes. 

Four thousand persons met at St. 
Paul’s Cathedral for a religious ceremony. 
The English royal family was present, and 
so were the greatest nobles of the realm. 
The most impressive feature of the 
ceremony was when the band played the 
American national anthem, “The Star 
Spangled Banner.” The large congrega¬ 
tion rose to its feet as one man. The 
king 8 lips moved as he followecl the lines. 
Ann as the words "the home of the brave, 
i*** reached, he 

turned to the queen and nodded ap¬ 
proval. 

Months have passed; but the United 
Stetes has not yet abandoned itself to 
the mad excitement of war. America, let 
it be said to her credit, has kept her head 
cool. Why IS she not hysterical? She feels 
that the war is beyond the hysteria stage. 
Moreover, America, like India, is not ra¬ 
ided. America has no last provinces to 
meera, no for. revenge to gratify, no 
dream for a jflace in the sun to materialize, 
no ambition to rule the waves to tndnige, 
68%—8 


America has gone iiifit the war, to use 
the oulstaiuling jihrase of President 
Woodrow Wilson’s meinornbir war 
message to Congress, in order to “make 
the world safe for democracy;” in order 
to secure “freedom and justice and self- 
government among all the nalions of the 
world.” This fighting for world demo- 
cratization, this lighting “for the libera¬ 
tion of peoples everywhere from the 
aggressions of .autocratic force," is a &r 
better and nobler ideal than that of any 
other mations. There is, however, nothing 
showy, about this American adventure. 
Amcncaiis have entered in a measured, 
business-like style, and with a steady 
determination. 

The {leople of this nation realize that 
since they are now in the war, there is 
nothing to do but to go the limit. If they 
are beaten, things will Ik- much won» 
for them than they were before. Hence 
America has no intention of fighting a 
ladies’ war. The Kepulilic will send the 
very flower and youth of the nation to 
the front. Following the proclamation 
orders of the President of the United 
ntates for select conscription, ten million 
men registered in one day for military 
service. Ten millions! Just think of that! 
But these ten million men came from only 
one body of American citizens, those who 
arc from twenty-one to thirty-one years 
•of age. The military age in .!merica used 
to be from eighteen to lorty-five, and 
had the call gone out for men of those 
ages, the response no donbt would have 
been as prompt. 

It is true that fifty per cent of those 
who registered lor war asked for exemp¬ 
tion ; but a large part of the exemption 
claims arc biscd on the dependency of 
relatives. Many men classed themselves 
as disabled, and others asked exemption 
because of conscicniious objection. In 
c.asc of conscientious objections the appli¬ 
cants will not lie exempted from all 
forms of military service. They will pro¬ 
bably be nsed at work behind the lines. A 
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claimant lor exemption at South Bridge, ’ 
MasRachusetts, said, he had a wile and two 
horses to support. He dainied, his wife 
could supixirt herscll, hut his horses were 
absolu tely dependent njuin him for support. 

Owing let a report that the government 
would exempt married men tor military 
service, there w;is something ol a "spring 
drive" mi the marriage license bureau, and 
the Iliarn:ige mills were mercilessly over- 
woiked. Many young women rejiorted 
that their husliands endeavored to lie saved 
Irom the trenches by hurrying to the altar. 
In a single day in April eleven liiuidred and 
twcnty-8ix—l,19()—young men hastened to 
the license bua'au in Ohie.igo. Comment¬ 
ing cm the levensh haste in seeking the pro¬ 
tection ol jnatrimony ag.iinst the call to 
arms, a I'eder.il oHieer was nioveil to 
declare that “any man who thus seeks to 
hide behind a woman's skirts is a physical 
and moral eow’ard," In the city ol 
Fittsburg applicants at the marriage license 
counter were eonlronted by the lollowing 
sign prinUsl in black on a yellow biek- 
grouiid : 

"A iiinn who marries a girl tri shirk his 
duty to Ills country is not going to think 
very much of .slinking his duty to bis wile, 
t'lirls, beware 

The morale ol a nation in a great crisis 
IS tested in two ways ; by the response ol 
coinage and ilie response o| the purse. 
Millions ol Aiii.rie.ins by their a’gistration 
bare abeady given some demonstration 
o( their emirage. (mlertlie eireiimstanees 
it is not possifile lor every man to give 
his iile. U is, however, possible lor everv 
man to give Ins money. So on the first 
day that the I’niled States ojicned the 
nation il loan lor the war, known as the 
Liberty Loan, siibseriptions poured into 
the Treasury Department at Wa-iliington" 
at the rate ol nearly sixty million rupees 
an hour. 

Everywhere in I'eauce otic secs the 
notice; "S-s-sh ! I he ctiemv is listening.” 
Everywhere in America during the Liberty 
I..oan campaign w’c .saw the notice'; 
“Buy a Liberty Bond." No advertising 
campaign of such magnitude was iK'forc 
conducted on this continent on behalf of 
a national project. Windows weic filled 
with Liberty bond placards. They 
were posted on automobiles, buggies 
and drays. They were on every public 
•igo board. I’ersoiial solicitation, too, 
bad "been vigorous. House to house, office 


to office, canvasses vyere made by volun¬ 
teers for suhscription to war bonds. 
People entering shops, groceryr stores, 
hotels and restaurants in large cities found 
themselves confronted by a special sales¬ 
man who greeted them with the w’Ords: 
“Right this way for Liberty Loan, Don't 
be a slacker! if you can't enlist, invest. 
Step tills way and buy your bond.” In 
New* York speotacidar Lilierty Loan cam¬ 
paign w.is 111 ide by United States army 
aviators. They conveyed through air 
channels urgent appeals to the jieoplc of 
.New York to purchase the bonds. Ten 
areoplanes flew over the city carrying five 
hundred pounds of circulars. These the 
“binl men” dropped under rain-filled 
eliHids. "It might hav’clx-en a (lerman 
bomb", w.'is the warning jirinted in red 
across each appeal. "To avoid bombs, 
buy bonds." 

As n result of this extraordinary cam¬ 
paign, the venture proved a complete suc¬ 
cess, The money w.is mobilised ; the loan 
was subserihcd—na^, over suhserilied by 
more than three hillioii rupees. It was 
perhaps the greatest outpouring of national 
vyeal til in the history ol the world. When the 
first English war loan for four billion, two 
biindnd and fifty million rupees was float¬ 
ed at three and ahalf piT cent., it was only 
sliglitly over-subserilKil. It was reported 
that (inly ahont a hundred thousand 
people tiartieipatcil in the loan. The first 
treniinn loan was for three billion, three 
hundred and seventy-five million rupees, 
but as the rate of interst was five per cent, 
the subscribers numbered a million. For 
the American loan of six billion rupees at 
three and a half per etnit. tlicrc was an un¬ 
precedented over-subserijition. And of 
still greater signilieanee is the fact that 
over three million individuals, coqiora- 
tions, ami institutions entered subscrip¬ 
tions. 

All American missionary in China once 
noted that eighty per cent, of the conversa¬ 
tion of the Chinese peasants relates to one 
topic, food, and the other twenty jier cent 
to domestic relations, the soul, and other 
minor matters. However that may be, 
it seems evident that ninety percent, of 
American discussions, both in public and 
jirivate, are centred around food. Owing 
to the fact that thirty-five million men 
hive been withdrawn from prodni^ve 
(HXinpation and put under arms, there is a 
startling shortage of food staffs in all 
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warring countries. Men arc so busy in 
slaughtering men that they ran not spare 
the time to raise crops to sustain life. The 
inevitable result is that the U'lligerent 
world is now living close to the margin, 
and is facing 'a future when famine is a 
cheerful possibility. The rnited States 
must produce not only enough foul for 
herself but also for the allies. America 
luiys; If poor England, b'ramx', nnd Italy 
arc not fed, they will lie defeated in ninety 
daj’s and we, too, shall lie defeateil with 
them. Armic.s, as of old, walk on Iluir 
stomachs, and now the whole population 
of a lighting nation is also an Ami}'. We 
must lurnish our allies with the food they 
need, even if we ourselves have to go on 
short rations. The immediate way to 
keep production and eonsumption on i.iir 
terms is to cut down consumption. 
Every family can not raise sugar and 
eoflfec and potatoes ; but every family can 
icgulate the use ol these articles. If a 
householder has no kiUhcii ganlen in 
which he can raise a do/,en kind of vege¬ 
tables, he has a dinner table on which he 
can save five kinds. If he has no fishing 
tackle that he can use to catch fish, he has 
an appetite and a palate that can lie 
coiitroled and edneated. If he can not 
produce, let him save. Eat le.ss and grow 
strong. Save and keep from hunger. 
Increase food priMliietion by decreasing 
food waste. 

The United States is a lu.\urious nation, 
and most prodigal in the flesh puts. Ame¬ 
ricans are not only most lavish, they 
are culpably extravagent and wasteful. 
Social respectability lias a kitchen and 
dinner table flavor. Profusion is the hall¬ 
mark of a decorous fashionable family. 
Just as the president of an American village 
bank set out two stone lions at the gate 
and two iron deer in the front yard as 
indications of his financial standing in the 
community, so there are many American 
families who put on the dinner table six 
kinds of meat, three kinds of fish, eleven 
kinds oi vegetables, and four or five varieties 
of pies just for decoration, merely as an 
evidence of their social importance in the 
community. Americans do not cook, 
manage, or eat frugally. Students ol the 
subject have time and again stated that 
enough food is wasted in America to teed 
the entire English army in France. The 
annual waste has been ascertained to be 
over two billion rupees. Food is wasted 


in various ways : it is wasted in the har¬ 
vesting of crops, ill c.iadess shipping, by 
uiiseieiilific distribution, by imprudent 
buying, and by improvident cooking. 

t)iie thing that lias intcasted me very 
nitieh ill niy rea*iit tr.ivels up and down 
this country is to see how idle lands 
everywhere are heing pul to national 
service. Corner city v.uaiil lots, unused 
portions of golf links, leniiiH courts, public 
parks are Iieiiig eageily cultivated. 
Railroad coiiifiauics aic giving free rental 
of their right ol way to any jicrsoii 
who will cultivate vtgetahle gardens. 
Thus the use of tluiu.saiids of acres of 
idle railruail land on both sides of the 
road-hed is given to people absolute¬ 
ly free. “Select your land,’’ says a rail¬ 
road aiiuouncciiK-nt, “.iml start' to plant. 
The company will also give ail vice reganl- 
iiig the planting anil eulturc of gardens, 
and ill raising jiotutoes, onions, eabages, 
parsnips, and other vegetables which will 
lirovide lood throiighout the winter 
months. Tliis work is laiiig carried on 
in co-operation with the various agricul¬ 
tural colleges in the states traversed by 
the railway.” lias anybody in India 
heard Itidiaii railroad rumjianics making 
any such offer ? 

To-day in I'laiiee, (‘lerin.'my, and Eng¬ 
land the amount of food a family may use 
and the price it must pay for it are partly 
regulaleil by tlic government. And we are 
warned that America may also impose the 
same lestrainl upon its people. The in¬ 
dividual liberty must yield to the national 
necessity Ol course Ameiicans are not 
asked to reduce within Spartan limitations 
of black bread and broth. '1 hey arc not 
asked to starve. They aie asked during 
these war-shadowed days to refrain from 
making belly their gixl. Householders 
are asked to buy with French frugality. 
The I'reneh nation, it is intercsliiig to 
note, is urgunixed from Inad to foot lor 
shopping. If there were a demand for half 
a crab or bait a banana, the French 
markets would have the half crab and 
half banana for s.ile, and thrifty French 
wives could gel them without loss of 
community standing. 

In the meaiitinie the whole situation, as 
the farmers say, is "coming home to rout*’ 
in the form of increased high costoflinng. 
Prices of all articles of necessity arc sky 
high—na^, they are “bumping the skies”. 
A seer ol rice costs eight annas, a single 
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egg six picv, a seer oi lenities a rupee and 
five annas, n seer of potalnestwclvc annas, 
a pair of decent boots twenty-five rujtees, 
and an ordinary shirt from five to eighteen 
rupees. 

It has been suggested that t'..e bulelu rs 
of America, like those of Paris and !'•' .bn, 
should be allowed to sell lior.ve-iiii<tt It is 
always wholesome and nutritious, and it 
contains more natmal sugar than 
onlinary meats. Horse-meat may not Ik* 
actually on the way to our tables, but 
there is no knowing what is ahead oi us. 

American women, it is inspiring to ob¬ 
serve, are on the very fiting-linc of patriot¬ 
ism. They arc doing everything m their 
power to assist the nation.’ They jire ask¬ 
ing themselve.s ; "What can we do to 
serve our country Ameiican woman¬ 
hood has at last taken its jilace on a high 
level of national cflicieney. American 
women aa‘ now ready to make the great¬ 
est sacrifice this life can demand. They 
think patriotism and act patriotisin. 
Women by tens of thousands arc rushing 
to offer themselves for every emergeney 
service from back yard t.irmmg to naval 
reserve. 

At the Pniversity of Iowa ti large num- 
Ikt of young women practise an hour 
every day at targets under the direction of 
a member of the military instructional 
staff. Although the woik yields no 
seluil.tstie credit in the I’niveisity, women 
haie eagerly taken up shooting. Already 
a number of them have become crack shots 
with pistol and rifle, and men arc in 
danger of losing their shooting laurels to 
women. Indeed there was a general amaze¬ 
ment and mild consternation on the part 
of men when the officer in charge of the 
shouting gallery recently announced that 
the average score for the women had liccn 
higher than the men's average. 

Even the idle rich women can no lunger 
lie classed as idle. Many of these women 
of wealth have earnestly taken up Red 
Cross work at the call ol their country. 
Had they lieen eligible for enlistment in 
the army they would, by their rush to 
arms, make men look like eniven slackers. 

The bravery of women is sustaining the 
nation wonderfully. I'ew mothers want 
th4ir sous tied to their apron strings. 
The moral tone of the women’s courage 
was well reflected in the following letter 
which n patriotic mother of West Virginia 
wrote to President Wilson : 


“I have sent two stalwart, strong, 
healthy boys to the front. While it hurts 
me very much to bid them good-bye, as I 
may never see them again, yet 1 know that 
their country needs them and I must not 
mind a few more pangs, must 1 ?’’ 

Women sufirage associations have sent 
out blank cards to women, especially to 
college women students, to register for 
wat* service. In these cards women have 
1x;en asked to register in at least one of the 
following divisions for service to the 
nation: 

A— Thjhi'T Uimsiu.v : 

1 fnrreaae of luod supply by eaumug and 
preserving. 

'J. liibtiuct in canning and preserving. 

:i Practice economy in bousebold. 

1 !-Ac.im 11 TfRE Division : 

1 CuUivnte n garden ol your own. 

Assist in movement to cultivate vacaul lots. 
Work on farm 

C— AMiiiiic*Nir*Ti(..\ or ruRMU.NaMs . 

1 Teach English. 

J \ isit homes of foreigners 

a ('live information and assistanre 
D—WcuARr roR Ciiiiur&.\; 

1. Care for soldiers' and sailors' children. 

U. Render nid to children of other countries. 

3. Protect employed children. 
l;-l.Mlt’STRUL OCClIFAttONt. : 

1. Pnctoiy work. 

3 OlGcr work 

3 Outdoor city work. 

F— Ri.d Cross WorK • 

For knowledge eonrerning this work, apply to 

nearest Red Cross Chnpter. 

Mrs. Wilson, wife of tlic President, 
.Mrs. .Marshall, wife of the Vice-President, 
and the wives of the members of the 
Cabinet issued an appeal to the women of 
the nation to adopt simple living and wear 
cheap clothing as a war-time measure. In a 
public statement they descrilicd the curtail¬ 
ments of social and honsebuld expenditures 
they purposed to practice, and called on all 
women to follow the example. The state¬ 
ment, which was given out by M rs. Lans¬ 
ing, wife of the Secretary of State, reads : 

"Mrs. Wilson, Mrs. Marshall, and the 
women of the Cabinet, realizing some of 
the problems this country will have to 
face ns a result of our being in a state of 
war, have resolved to reduce their living 
to a simple form, and to deny themselves 
all unnecessary expenditures white the war 
continues. 

They have decided to omit the usual 
formal entertaining, and to eliminate 
largely their social activities so they will 
be enabled to give more time and money 
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to coastructive preparodness, aul relief 
work, 

la the manai^nieat of their domestic 
economy they plcdj(e themselves to buy 
inexpensive clothing and simple foxl, and 
to «ratch and prevent all kinds of waste. 

They believe the time and energy of the 
country should be given to the conserva¬ 
tion of all its resources and the cultivation 
of all available land for the produetjon of 
fooil, that it mav be able out of its 
abundance to help those who are in such a 
desperate need. 

They make a.i appeal to all the women 
of America to do everything in tlieir 
power, along tliese lines, not only as 
individuals, but by organising, to prevent 
actual sutVering, and to Iiisten thceiid ot 
the struggle lor a real deinociMcy.” 

The mobilization ot the productive lorces 
of the nation is calling forth every ounce 
of energy. Already plans have been adopt¬ 
ed by which every resource of the country 
could conic in as Uncle Sam calls fur it. 
The first step in this direction has been the 
creation by the I'nitcti States Congress ot 
the Council of National Defense. It con¬ 
sists of the Secretaries of War and the 
Navy, the Secretaries of the Interior, 
Agriculture, Commerce, and Labor. In 
addition to these, the Prcsiilcnt was 
authorized to appoint an advisory commis¬ 
sion of seven citizens, qualitied by the 
possession ot c.\pcrt knowledge of the 
industrial and commeadal resources of the 
country. To the Council of National 
Defense has lieen turned over the task ot 
assembling the military, commcn:ial, and 
industrial energies ot the whole nation in 
, order that they might be used as u unit tor 
the defense of the country. 

I^Twopiges of the minuscript ot this 
article are here wanting. Perhaps they 
have been taken out by the censor.—Editor 
Af. R.J 

from the various governmciit departmeuls 
at Washington, but it withhoius nothing 
which is “printable.” It is, in tact, a 
news-bureau. Ilittierlo it has been well- 
nigh impossible fur reporters to know all 
that the government was doing. The 
government o(K.nals were so busy that 
they could not find time to sit down and 
teUnewspi^r men all about their work. 
Now the Committee on Public luforma- 
tion, which is composed of an able corps of 
cxpcticnxd jourua'ists, gets all the iu- 


Tiili 

formation from the otBuiuls which their 
news instinct tells them to be of interest to 
the people. 

In connection with tlic Com nittee there 
is a division for the foreign hiDffltage press. 
It sends out authorized statements of 
Amcricin government fur publication in 
neutral countries. It i.-; l oiistautly obtain¬ 
ing digests of what the newspaiwrs abroad 
arc saying about Amcriea. It misleading 
or distorted versions ot the American posi¬ 
tion are circulated anywhere, the division 
sees to it th it the true facts about the 
United States are widely disseminated 
there. 

There is als» an Art Committee which 
prepares cartoons and sketches, posters 
and drawings for advertising the needs o* 
the govcniiiient. It his done excellent 
work ill stirring the patnotism of Ameri¬ 
can youth and in wciiriiig recruits. 

Still another division ot the Committee 
on Public Informatiuii is that wliicli is 
organizing the “four-minute men". They 
are going to !).■ gooil speakers. They will 
appear at theatres and other places ol 
public amusement to speak just on tour 
mtnutc.s' subjects coniieeted with the war. 

A moving-picture bureau has alsob-en 
established in eo-oper.ition with the Public 
Inform,ation Committee. .Moving-picture 
films exhibiting the asniy and the navy 
life, or demonstrating the various phases 
of the w.ir will Ik sent to moving-picture 
companies for dispi ly in theatres through¬ 
out the country. 

The war is filaziiig the trail in America, 
as iu Europe, tor various kinds of economic 
and social reforms. Oiieot th se reforms will 
lie the abolition ot the manufactarc and 
sale of alcoholic drinks in tlie near future. 
Ttic booze industry is doomed to go. 
Scarcely had the United States declared 
war against Germany than a violent pro- 
Iiibition offensive was launched in this 
country. At present the President under 
the new I'uim Bill is given practically 
absolute power to prohibit the use of 
food materiuts in the production ol dis¬ 
tilled li({aors, and (o control the making 
ot licer and wine, and to prevent it, if he 
sees ht, during the period ot the war. As 
temperance is reganied necessary to win 
the war, there is little doubt that Mr. 
Wilson will enforce limitation ot iIk use ol 
alcoholic beverage, it uut ot its total pro¬ 
hibition. Furthermore, the I'uited States 
Senate on August first passed a resolution 
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suhmitting to the States of the Union 
national prohibition amendment to the 
F'edcral Constitution. If the House of 
Repn-sentatives coneurs and thirty-six 
States ratify the amendment, then the 
manufacture, sale, and transportation of 
liquors will Ik torcver prohibited in the 
United States. 

The coming of America into the war has 
In-en hailed in Rome, Paris, Petrograd and 
Uomlon as the advance gnanl of demo- 
ermy. It has been rejieatcdly asserted 
b om high places in this country that the 
entrance of the United States tranforms 
the Euro{)can conihet into a war of lilKra- 
tion for all mankind. Candor, however, 
compels one to .admit that though the 
great American Kcpiiblie with its un¬ 


limited resources is in arms, the prospects 
of realizing its mission of a free world lay 
in the “pathos of distance", as Neitschc 
would pttt. All that one can venture to 
say is that Europe with its black horrors, 
its overwhelming disasters, its awful 
shattering devastations, its blasting of 
hopes is almost back in a nebulous state, 
and when it cools down, Europe will have 
new fprms—let us hope. And as for Pre¬ 
sident Wilson’s “government by the con- 
.sent of the governed" in all those parts of 
Asia which are held in the vice-like grip of 
c.\i)loiting European nations—well, that 
is a difierent story altogether. 

August 7, 1U17. 

V. S. A. 
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Indian Gilonial Emigration. 

• n the Itulmn Revie.v for Seiitembcr, 
.U K. tliin Ihi discusses the report of the 
liiler-Ucp.'irtmentaki Contereuce recently 
held in London, which sat “to consider the 
proposals for a now assisted svsU-m of 
emigration to British (luiana, Trinidad, 
Jam lic.i and Fiji.” .\lr. CLindhi points out 
that the conference sat designedly to con¬ 
sider a schemi of emigration n it in the 
interests ot the Indian labourer, but m 
those ot the colonial employer. Says he : 

■'■fhe system," it b suirl, '‘lo br fullciweil in 
liiluie mil be one ufaiclrtl e'livr.uion smt .li u'ijci .1 
will be lo cncuur.i}ip the seltleinenl of Initi.ins m 
leitiiiii t.oloniea .il n ,i prubtlion.iiy penuil of employ 
iiient in llioiie t'oluniea, to luin su.t li (tie ii Ijv lile 
and work there .ind al ilic iiinc tmi,', to .K'qnirc .1 
supply ot the bbour risenii il 1 1 tbc well-bein^ of the 
loloniMiji tben)iielve!i.'' So the re-»culeinent is to be 
Minditional on previous emptoyineiu under cuniraLl 
.liid It wdl be seen in the course of. uresiinliution 
that this contiait is to be just as biudin.; as the con- 
tiactb used to be under indenture. The repmt h.is the 
(ollowmu humorous passage in it. ‘‘lie mil be in 
no n.iy leitiicted to sen Ice under any pat titular 
employer except that lor his own protection a select¬ 
ed employer will be chostsi lor him for the first six 
inonths.” ‘I'his lies t flavour of the oU indentured 
system. One of the evils co npUiued of about that 
system was that the Ubourer was assigned to an 
employer. He was not fiee to choose one bimsell. 
Under the new system, the cmployei is lo be selcrled 


foi the p i.leition ol the labome' It is h.iiill) nrcessit- 
I y loi me 10 p'lint out that the wouId-i>e Kibuuicr will 
ne-ci he iiblr in feel the protection devised for him. 
The li'iiMiifi IS foithei “to be encouiaijed to work for 
Ills lirst tillce yens 111 aj;i■<uUural industries, by the 
olTcr, xli >'ild lie do so, of numerous ,uid irnymnant 
lir-nelils subsequently as a lolonist’’ This ts another 
ludmcmem to indfu'.nic, and I know enou,>h of such 
SI hemes to be able lo assure both the tioveinment and 
public that Ihe^e so called inducemciils in the bands 
of clever maiiipiilatois become nnthiii,; short of 
metliuls of compulsion m respect of innocent and 
i,>noi.int Imiun lihflirets. It is due to the framers 
of the Si heme that I should di.iw attention to the fact 
that they hive ac >ided all tiiniinal penalties for breach 
ofcoiur.ict. In Indi I, nselt, it the sc heme is adopted,* 
we aie piomised a irviv.cl of the miKh-die,ided depots 
and e niKialion .Xgents, a I no doubt on it mote resMct- 
ahlr Imsis but stdl 01 ihe same ty|>e and capable of 
untold mischief. 

Mr. Gantlhi voices tlic opiuiua of the 
country when he says : 

SI louji as India dues not in reality occupy the 
position of an eqii.il iiiilnei with the Colonies and so 
lany; as her sons continue to be regarded by English¬ 
men in the Colonies and English empl^ers even 
neater lionie 11 be fit only as hewers of wood and 
drawers ot w.xter, no scheme of emigration to the 
Oulomes c.an be morally advantageous to Indian 
emigrenu. If the bsdge of infenority is always to be 
wuin by them, they can never rise to their foil status 
and any material advantage they wilt jjain by emigrat¬ 
ing ran, theiefore, be of no consideration. 

The sysieiB of indenture was one of temporary 
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sUvery • il w.is incapable o< being amended ; it should 
only be ended and it is to be hoped that India will 
never consent to its revival in anysliaiie oi form. 


• Oa Critkinn- 

The following is culled from an article 
published in East and irc.st. 

If Critir'sm suggests wider tlmnght and deeper 
study it is f.tir and useful. This is the piisitive, irur 
and gi'od side of rriticisni whii'h m'ght mote rorreeily 
be terinbd discrinun.ilion. There is another side 
which is negative, and answers no gowl purpose, this 
is personal ciitiriim, which might more justly be railed 
fault 6nding nr censure, fur it is rtirely appieriative 
or encouraging. It is not re.illy concerned with 
improvement, being generally ill-ronsidered and 
foolish, and most often proceeds irom idle, 
thoughtless people, and is first cousin to scandil 
mongering. 

True criticism, as Hugh Black says, “d ics not 
consist, as so many critics seem to think, m depreris- 
tion, but in appieriation. There are mare lives spoiled 
by undue harshness tli.in b^' undue gentleness. More 
good woik IS lost by want of appreciation than from 
too m ich of It. Unless carefully repressed such a spirit 
becomes censoiiiMS, or worse still spiteful, .and has 




often been the means of estranging a fiiend. It is 
po>sible to be kind without giving crooked counul or 
oily flitiery, and it is |K>ssible to be tiue without 
magnifying faults." 

It is what we think of our friend which makes that 
friend a celestial gift to IIS, Human weaknesses melt 
before the g.ize of true friendship which looks txneath 
man's exterior not lingering on the crust woven of the 
world’s folly, but re icliing pisi these to the treasittes 
of the soul. K'lr such an one "the light that ne’er 
was seen on land oi se i" illumines the whole 
woild. 

Love chants its own l>e.itiiudes. Our radiant 
thuu.ht tinged with love’s hue enwraps u>. in a rosy 
w.irnith that uplifts the soul to higher spheres. Our 
beautiful vision reflected h.ick on us as water reflects 
the glowing rays of the sun, raises our vibrations 
causing a stream of vital energy to course through 
soul an I b >dy invigorating the whole lieing so that it 
radiates a power and sheds an influence often felt by 
others even when not understood. 

Critics should beware lest they ignorantly bar 
against themselves some g.ite that might have admit¬ 
ted them to priceless knowledge, to unexpected trea¬ 
sure. Who ha I not fell in himself the closing of 
invisible doors .igimst an iinsympatheiically critical 
mind ? O ily .i loving nature too kind to be critical 
ran uni Uch the doors of holy places and discosxr the* 
hidden beauties of the immortal .spirit. 
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Writing abiut the Russian rerolution- 
ists in the page.s of thcM'iv Slnlesmiia a 
writer makes the Itllo.ving s ine observa¬ 
tions about 

Libartr, Equality and Eratemity- 

Democracy can no more contrive to subsist without 
believing in the rights of nations than it can contiive 
to subsist without believing in the rights of man. 
Democracy asserts th.it man must not be allowed to 
exploit man. It also asserts, though more haltingly, 
that nation must not be allowed to exploit nation. “Ho 
annex-uions’’ is a democratic cry only when it means 
"no exploitations." That is the principle for which the 
Allies profess themselves to ^ fighting, and if they 
have frequently violated it in the past, it is for the 
citizens ot the Allied countries, whether Russians, 
English or French, to keep their Goveraments more 
faithful to it in the future. Nothing in the wir por¬ 
tends greater good for the svorld than the fact that 
the Allies have accepted the philosophy of National¬ 
ism as opposed to the philoMpby of aggressive Im¬ 
perialism. 

Each nation possesses its own genius. This is not 
a mere fashion itf speaking, it is a fact. We recog- 
n<ze this even in onr caricatures when we smile at the 
mills of America as Uncle S.im, the genius of 
England as John Bull, and the genius of Ireland as 


Paddy. The question the Russian revolutionists 
have now ti decide is whether any peace c.in be 
either tntciable or lasting except a peace which res¬ 
pects the genius and the personality of every nation. 

.Some cosmopolitans ate hostile to nationality, not 
because they do not know a nation when they see one, 
bui because they believe that the national spirit stand.s 
in the w.iy of the hrotherho.>d of man. Mazzini put 
the case against the cosmopolitans neatly when he 
said that to talk of one’s duty to humanity and to 
Ignore the nation was as if one bade men climb a lad¬ 
der but to )k aw,iy the rungs. He saw nationality as a 
force that made for true intemiitionalism. He believed 
that each nation has a duly to the world just as each 
cilizeo has a duty to his country. Nationality, he 
said, ■‘is the conscience ol the peoples, which assigns 
to them their share of work in the association, their 
office in humanity, and hence constitutes their mission 
on earth, their individu.'ility." "1 hate," he wrote 
again, “the monopolist, usurping nation, that sees its 
own strength and greatness only in the weakness and 
poverty of others." 

We learn from an interesting article pub¬ 
lished in the Dablin Review that 
Hia Notebooks of Fronds Thoason 
“were his other self; bis companions 
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HKtHfitHnni thea he can conviaee himself b; follow- 
Im thie method and I am tun he will end by agreeing 
Wtth the learned Dutch Scholar. 

At to Mr. B. B. Harell’i methodt it should be 
pointed ont at the beginning that he had one draw- 
li« rh and this drf&ncr vitiates his work, Mr. 
BaveO is a mere artist. He had not acquainted him¬ 
self doset; with the materials of ancient -Indian 
Historjr before he set himself to write on Ancient 
Indian Art. Bad Mr. flavelt merely attempted an 
appreciation of Ancient Indian Art, then 1 would not 
uvc raised the question became the subject would 
have been berond my province. But nnlortnaately 
for Indian History Mr. ilavell has not confined him¬ 
self to Ms own snbjeet. lie has dabbled in Indian 
History as well as Iconography, tasks for which bis 
artistic training alone is hopelessly inadequate. 

It is trite that Mr. Havell affected moderation as 
a trae Indologist would do. But there is a good 
deal ofdifierence between the cautious statement of 
i« Indoli^ist and Mr. Haveil’t moderation. Unless 
there is a strong reason or chain of reasons which 
indircetiy hints at or proves a fact, a true Orientalist 
wonld never hasard an esplanntion of things which 
have so long remained without one. But in the ease 
of the so-caued representation of Indian adventurers 
sailing out to colonise Java one fails to find the 
Slightest trace of reason ia support of the identifica¬ 
tion. Mr. Havell adopted sthe cautious wording of 
the Orientalist but be md not think it necessary to 
sdrat bis method 

Faith in the ancient tradition of n country hoe 
proved to be the quick-sand which has engulfed the 
fair reputation of many a promising historian. In 
oar country the sympathy for tradition as it bus 
been handed down to us is still very strong. We 
have not profited by the example of foreign historians 
who have vitiated their works by valuing trailitun 
too highly. We have not yet realised that tradition 
cannot bnt lie a long drawn contortion of truth, 
Mr. Havell tbonght (bat there was enough reason in 
favour of his identification. Was not there a tradi¬ 
tion enmat in Java according to which Indian 
adventurers came to colonise Java ? Here was a 
Javanese monument with bassi-relievi bearing repre¬ 
sentations of ships. He connected these two and 
tbonght that his ineatifications, like the results of the 
mai'irity of Orientalists, rested on solid facts. Un¬ 
fortunately for Indian History they did not Mqsrs. 
Rawtinsoa and Mooke^i are merely followen of 
Mr. Havell but this does not exonerate them. Both 
of them knew vety well that the ex cathedra asser- 
tiMis of a mere artist should not be regarded as 
having anv value at all in the domain of History 
proper. Ifan artist, may be a vety eminent artist, 
has haaarded an opinion about a soMect which 
belonged to the domain of History proper, it was 
their doty ns historians of the age of scientific critical 
methods, to have tested the result before they incor¬ 
porated it as admittedly comet conclusions in their 
works. By failing to do to they have neglected to 
take precantions which it the primary duty of all 
s^ons stndeats of history and have sncceeded in 
niilttdiflg peopkf 

To tetnm to Mr. Gongoly. I am afraid, 1 failed to 
wpvey what I really meant to Mr. Gangoly. C M. 
I^te’i^kwwpnblithed inlBOt, ItistmeMr. 
FInrtadidnotidenufrthe basreli^ whidi form the 
tnljcd^Dr.J.PIi.To^’t paper. UMr. Plntebad 
identlM thm partiemar basrdiefe tWn Dr. Vogel'a 
■Ota wonld have been noncetstary. Even if he bad 
wrilknnnoteoatiNst basieliefif gller their identifi¬ 


cation the/onrnaf of the Royal Amtk Soekly wonM 
have refutra to pnbiitb it 

Pleyte'a Meobficationt should have been taken at 
a danger wgnnl by Mr. Havell and bii Mowers. 
The Bjtobttdur was a stnpa and the majority ot 
scenes on its bands of bani-Telievi werejataka or 
Bnddha^harita scenes. In that case if some remained 
identified according to the eanona of leientifie eriti- 
ciim in the domaine of history and Archmoiogy, they 
shonld not have been taken to be iccniar scenes. 
Mans A. Faneber's oame stands very high among 
lodulogists and I have as much respect for him at my 
friend Mr. Gangoly. Yet I consider it to be my dnty 
to point out that Mont. Paueher'i identibeation of 
the "proMae eubject’’it not absolutely teliahfo. The 
existence of a seentar scene on the drum of a Bnddbitt 
stnpa cannot be accepted to b: trne naless it it 
proved to be to by an epigraph of the same period at 
the bas-relief. 1 can only ado that opinions of Orien¬ 
talists hUd in high esteem are very likely to be tnm- 
marily ri^eeted if they hazard inch improbable 
theories without proper corroborating factors. 

1 fiad it unnecessary to consider the different identi¬ 
fications of the basreliefe on the Pagodas at Maha- 
balipuram or Mamallaporam or the Trimarti of 
Elephanta- My friend leemt lo forget that the 
majority of conclationt ore hosed on that oiMcnre 
chapter of logic "Probability and Chance." Jnst at 
present I am about a couple of thousand miles away 
from the nearest library which contains tbtjoaraal' 
Asiatfoud lint I can assure my friend Mr. Gangoly 
that at a subaei|uent date I shall inform him what 1 
Ibiukof MM. Gollubcw and Oubreuil. Scholars have 
nl wavs differed and the consensus ot opinion among 
them hare always been regarded as the truer con¬ 
clusion. 

I feel it to be my duty to point out that my friend 
Mr. Gangoly is very mnch mistaken when he pro- 
nonnees the following dictnm “For it mnst be 
admitted that works ol art mnst be judged primarily 
os works of art and the historical material which 
they yield are matters of secondary importance." 
Mr. Gangoly, trne to his profession, has Sried to 
show that his view or the view of Ms class, is the 
true view. Unfortnoatdy it is jnst the reverse. Speci¬ 
mens of Ancient Art are of importance, primarily as 
materials of ancient history, as specimens represent¬ 
ing the s^e of cnltnre an Boefent people bad reached 
at a particular historical period and secondarily h 
objects of Art. A specimen of ancient sculpture it 
the sonree of manifold concintions all of 
which art very important for the cnlturat history of 
ancient race. It is the basis of history ol Seniptnie, 
Arcbiteetnre, Iconography and to some extent of 
Anthropology, Its appreciation as a work of art is of 
secondary importance to the terions stndeot of his¬ 
tory and of bnman civilisation. Mr. Gangoly and I 
have always dififered on the point Bis standpoiat 
and mine differ very widely. 

At present there are two differiag views of Indian 
Art. Both of these are extremist views. At one end 
stands the Hellenist who sees BeUenic inflaeneeln all 
stages of Indian enttmre and Act and at the other 
end the party represented by Mr. BavdL The 
Madhya-Yana has not been adopted by any writer 
oa Indian Art ae yet Mr. Bavelra vitwe base been 
received with great apntaiase bat no eerioos criticism 
hot yet ai^ared in pmt At feast no one closely 
aeqnaitttM with Indian sculpture and ARbllcctnre 
has attempted to analyse hfe data nod eonelaslods. 
Such an analyria is very body needed. 

Mr. Oangmy has m^udgsd un. It «m aot (sy 
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tateBiioB to eamiiMat oa Ur. HaTcU'i BciUictie 
appreeiatioB oi ladiaa Art I eritkiied hii laethodt 
Bad coaclaiioaa aboat Icoaoirraph; oaly. 1 hope 
tooM other etadeata of ladiaa uttoij better quallfieil 
thaa I win take ap the aaal^ of the anthetic 
appreeiatlOBt of ladiaa Art aao fiod oat the mean 
brt wcea the eatremea. 

There ia aot mach worth aoaweriac ia Mr. K. II. 
Vakil’a note It ia qaite eTident that hla acqnaintaace 
with ancient Indian Hiatory la aot ■nty intimate. 
I hare not had the honoar of meeting with hia name 
ia any nrogniacd Joamal devoted to Orientotogy. 
It ia aot reaflT neceaaaiy for one to ahow Ikiw Or. 
Vogel'anote diiprovea Mr. Ilaveira concInaioBa. If 
he takea-the tronble of getting the traditioaa of the 
extant Jatakaa and itluatrationa of the baaai-rclievi 
ia qaeatioa hecan find oat the troth for himaelf If 
he faila to find them, he hat only to apply to the 
Pariah Arehiecdogiat. 

Mr. Vakil’a argoment aboat the thipa of theae baa- 
reilefa it hardly logical. 1 admit there were trade 
telatiooa between India and Java. Uoea that prove 
at once that theae ahipa are Indian abipa ? There 
were trade relatione between China and Java. Mr. 
Vakil can find ample proof of tbit atatemeat in the 
Po*kwo-ki. Can’t theae ahipa be Cbinrae ? Logically 
they can be Chinete, Javaneae or Indian. Therefore 
itia not nbaolately certain that they were Indian 
ahipa According to modern acimtific methoda 
of hiatorical criticiam theae abipa ahonld not have 
been paraded aa Indian abipa in the pioneer work on 
“Indian Shipping aad Maritime Activity." Mr. 
Vakil ia a patriot oad I honoar him for hia patrio- 


tiam. Bnt I beg to point oat to Mr. Vakil 
and to otbert wno 1 know are barning with 
a juat iadigaatloB becaate I have expoaed Mcttta. 
Havell and Mookeiji that the Natioa eaa be better 
aerved by a true repreaeatatioa of her poet gtoriea 
than by their mierrarceeatation. The biatoiy of 
Indian Maritime activity atttl remaiaa to be Written. 
The hiatory of Indian colouiaalioa, her exteaalve 
trode-relatioiM do aot really depend on the iaterpre- 
tatioa of the baa-reliefi of Boritedar. CUqcae 
recorda—Monnmenta and loKriptioaa of Siaa, 
Cambodia. Asoam and Java—arc the proper 
materialn for the eonatroetion of the Hiatory of 
Greater India. Unfortunately for oa nobody boa even 
attempted to give na even an ontlioe of the extent 
and magnificence of that vaat Empire which was 
once onra and which we have entirely forgotten. 

It ia not at all neeeaaary for an Inffian to manti* 
factnre materiala for the glorification of the Biatofy 
of the Ancient civiliaation of hia country or to mia* 
repreaent facta for a aimilar pnrpoae. The data for 
the hiatory of Ancient Indian culture and civiliaation 
ia quite aufficient We rrqnire more worken, honeat 
apwialiata, who would care Inote for the qnaHty of 
the work they produce than for a awifto oceumnla* 
tion of their pnaonal reputation. It ia no longer 
neeeaaary to attack toe IndoGreek achool of 
Sculpture, because it is recognind by KhMara aO 
over the world, many of whom have never beard 
of Havell'a works, that that ia not the higbeat 
point achieved by ludiau Artiata 

' R 1), BaxHigi. 
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By IION’IILK BaHV SuRB.NI>8ANATU Ruy.' 


( HAVE in my previous article on 
"the Coming Reforms” given a general 
outline of the scheme oi Reforms both 
administrative and Legislative. 1 may 
say at the outset that a good portion of 
the article was written some time before 
the submission to Government of the 
memorandumrofthe 19 Non-Ofiicial Mem- 
bm of the Impenal Legislative Council. 
I intend in this article to give a detailed 
outline oi the scheme oi R«orms at least 
so far as Bengal is concerned so that it 
may help the Government to know the 
nature of the changes which may to a 
certain extent satiuy the aspirations of 
the educated community of the country. 1 
have stated in the previous article in speak¬ 
ing about local seli-govemment that it'was 
moK than thirty years after the proposal 
fortbe cooetitution of'Uaion Committees” 


that it was now thought oi to establnh 
them throughout the country to help real 
local telf-govemmcnt. There is another 
matter about which I want to say a few 
words in passing though 1 have not tou¬ 
ched upon it in gny previous article, I 
mean about the Council of the Indian 
Chiefs. It is about thirty years agp tl»t 
1 suggested in my “History of the Native 
States of India” the desirability ofbaTitw 
a “Council of tbe Empire” consisUiw of 
Ruling Princes and Chios and some High 
Officials. The suggestion wm no doubt 
first made by Lora Lytton in the Delhi 
Durbar of 1877. Lord Morlev also sufiMes- 
ted a Council similar to that of Lord 
Lytton in his Reform Schenm but it was 
not gpven eficct to. I said in 1888 tiiat 
one ot the most urgent demauds so fhr as 
Native States were coilcmied wit tilt 
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establishment of an Impciial Council in 
which the Native Princes should have some 
voice. It was quite immaterial whether 
the I’rinccs tl)etnst.lves or (heir clu.sen 
ministers were nomiiialed to the Council. 
Thelormcr practice would be the Ixtter 
one as it would afford the princes a 
thorouKh knowledge of Imperial affairs. 

1 suggested then and suggest even now 
thcit the tollowing topics may be con- 
sulcnd ill that Council:— 

(1) The formation of un Imperial army 
. 111(1 the means of giving it increased 
strength and cohesion and pericctiug its 
organisation. 

(2) All matters in which the general 
interests of the Empire as coiitradistin> 
gnished from the interests ot p'lrtieiilar 
jirovinces or states arc coiicernid. These 
matters may regard both the internal ad¬ 
ministration and the external relations of 
the Empire—for example the introduction 
ot an^ important social or economic reform 
affecting the whole Empire, or the policy 
to lie pursued towards a foreign or sover¬ 
eign power. 

(3) Tlie adjuatinent of the rel.ilions and 
the settlement of any diflcreiiec between 
the Paramount Power and a particular 
Native State. Tlie circnnistnnecs which 
kd to the deposition of the Oackw’in of 
li.iroda during the Victrojalty of Lord 
Northbrook or l.iler of the Al.ibaraj.i of 
Bharatporc may serve as typical exuniples. 

All tliese years this Council has remain¬ 
ed a paper Council. It is onlv in 1916 
that the real Council of Indian Chiefs first 
came into existence. 1 have said all this 
to show that some of the Reforms an over¬ 
due ; that owing to the apathy of Govern¬ 
ment, the country is behindhand in the 
matter of self-government us well us other 
Reforms by at least 30 years. 

I shall now give a i^gtailvd scheme of 
the Legislative Councils. At present the 
Bengal legislative Council is composed of 
50 members consisting of Officials and non- 
officials both nominated and elected and 
three members of the Exicutivc Council 
besides H.& the Governor who is tiie Presi¬ 
dent of the Cottncil. 

The Coundl, however, generally consists 
of only 43 out oi 50 members, 2 members 
being appointed when occasion arises as 
Eno^s. Of the 43 members, 28 arc elected 
and 20 nominated, Uader the Rules not 
more than 16 members are to be officials. 
Out (of tha 20 nominated members, one is 


to represent'the Indian Mercantile Com¬ 
munity and one the European Mercantile 
Community excluding tea-plantmg commu¬ 
nity and carrying on business outside Cal¬ 
cutta, and two other non-official persons 
to be seketed. The 28 elected members 
are at present elected as follows 


1 B; the Corporatioa of Calcutta 1 

2 By the elected members of the Corporation oi 

Calcutta 1 

U By the University of Calcutta 1 

4 By the Muni.ipalitics oi Pretideory, Burdwan, 
Kajehalu, and Dacca Divisions 5 

r. By (he District Boards of the five Oivitions Q 

0 By the Landholders oi the Presidency, 
Burdwan, Kajshalii and Dacca Diviiiodi 4 

7 By the Municipal Commissioners of the 
ChittsKong Division and the laadholders oi the 
Chittagong Division 1 

H By the Muhammadan Community 6 

II By the Bengal Chamber of Commerce 2 

10 By the Calcutta Irades Association 1 

11 By the Commiesionert ot the Port of 

Chittagong 1 

12 Ity the planting community 1 


It must be said to the credit of that 
liberal-minded Governor Lord Carmichael 
that when he first constituted his Council 
in January 191.3, instead of 16 officials 
winch hr could nominate under the Council 
Rules he nominated only 14 officials ; and 
in the Council oi 1916, he nominated only 
12 officials, i.c., one fourth of the total num- 
Iht 4S 11 the number of memlicrs be raised 
to 100,1 would suggest the distribution of 
the seats in the following way 

DbTRIUrTlOK OF SBATS in TtIC PROPOSED 
Bknoal Legislative Council. 

1 take it that there will be in the new 
Council 4 members in the Executive 
Council, viz., two Europeans and two 
Indians. Besides the 4 members of the 
Executive Council, 9 officials and 5 non- 
officials may be nominated by Government, 
leaving 72 members to be elected. 

The 72 elected members may be elected 
as follows 

1 Zanimdaia paying Revenue of Re 1000 or Rood 

Celt of Re 300 or peiaoui paying an Income Tax 
ol Re 100 10 

2 General Calcutta Electorate of taxpayers who 

pay annnal tax u( Ki 100 or Licenie fi» of Rt SO 
or Income Tax on Re 2000 or opwsrda 4 

•S Caicntta Univenity 1 

4 Dacca Univetsity 1 

5 Gradnnteeof the Catentta Univenity or any 
other reeogniied Uniimity apecially i^^ter^ ^ 

6. Bengal Chamber of Commerce 4 

7. Calcutta Jute Anoeiation 1 

8 Calcutta Trades* Anoetatlon 3 

9 National Clwmbcr ot Commerce t 

10 MarwariCommanityot Caicntta and Hovmdl 

paying income tax on Rs 3000 or aparmrde 1 
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11. Bast Bensal Mabajan Sabba 1 

13. Domicikd Anglo-Indiaot paying an income lax 
on Rt 2000 per annum 1 

13. Caicntta Port Commitiloncn 1 

14 Chittagong Port 1 

1 o Burnpcan Tea Planting Communily I 

10 Buropean Mercantile fomniunity out<.ide 
Cnkattn 1 

17 Muhammadan Community—2 menilKrii from 
each oi the 4 Oiviiiunt (Preaidcncy, Paica, 
Kuitliahi and Burdwan).-ii and Chittnguiig 111 

18 Muhamma tail lUirchnnie ofCnIrutta 1 

10 Ketidenls nrilbin .Municipal area imtiiide • 

Calcutta paying a lax or licenie fee oi Ki. 10 
per annum pi ovided he is literate or pays income 
tax 14 

30 Krsidents iiithm Iliitiict Hoard aiea paying 


a ceil of Ks 10 per annum or pars incoaie tax 14 

73 

The seats within Municipal area may be 
ilistributed as follows 


Mumcipul aiea 

1 34 Pergannaa 3 

Nadia and Jeatore 1 

Murabidabnd and Khulna 1 

3 Howrah 1 

Hughiv 1 

Hurdwan and Hanlcura 1 

Midnaporc and liirbhum 1 

3. Dacca 1 

Mymeniingh and Paridpore 1 

Uacfcerguiigc 1 

4 Chittagong Division including Tipperah and 

Noakhali 1 

r> Rnjahahi, Oinajpnre, Jatpaiguii, and Rungpur 1 

G Darjeeling, Pabna, Bogra and Malda 1 


14 

The scats within District Board area 
may be distributed as follows 


District Boards 

1. 34 Pergannas 3 

Nadia & Mursbidabad 1 

Jeisore & Khulna 1 

3. Burdwan fie Beerbhum 1 

Bankura fit Midnaporc 1 

Hngbtyilr Howrah 1 

3. Dacca 1 

Mymensiogh 1 

BeckeiganJ fi: Faiiilpore 1 

4. Chittagong, Noatbali fit Tipperah 1 

5. Kyshaai fir Dmajpore 1 

Rangpnr, Pabna & Bogra 1 

Malda 8c Jalpaigun 1 

14 

I Bnggested in the previous article that 
only one-firth of the members should be 
officials. It would however appear that 
excluding the four members of the Exe¬ 


cutive Coundl there win be 96 memberS7 
By the somination of 19 ofiicial lUemhets 
the aumbcT of officials will be about one 
fifth. Govemmeot will not be worse off 
than it is at present, for Government has 
already paved the way for introducing a 


large non-official element by ncminatiug 
only a proportionally small numiier of 
officials, j.e., though it has the power of 
nominating officials to the extent of one 
third it has nominated in the present 
Conneil officials to the extent oi one fourth 
only. I need hardly say that this change 
of policy on the part of a hbera^minded 
Governor has not produced any catas¬ 
trophe or tevolutiou. 

iMPnKUI. LEGISI.ATlVr. CODNCID. 

The Imperial Legislative Council at 
present consists of 60 members besides the 
8 Ex-Uilicio (ifficial members (such ns the 
members of the Executive Council etc.). Of 
these 60 members, 27 are elected, not more 
than 28aicto be noinimited officials and 
5 nominated noii-oiiieitils. The proposal 
of the 19 non-official nieinliers is to raise 
the numlicr to 150. A Council of the pro¬ 
posed strength would no doubt greatly 
add to its dignity and would lie worthy 
of the great assembly. At pnsent the 27 
elected members are thus elected 

(A) Two c.ich by the IGiiitiunnI Non-Ufiisiat 
meinlirib iil the Ligiiialire Councila of— 

(1) Bengal t3| Uiiileil Pioimcee of Agia fit Ondh 

(3) Bombay (4) Madtax 8 

(B) .Vdditinnal niin-iifiicml inemberi of each of the 
hegielntiyc Coiincik ol— 

(1) Uelmrfit Orisen (3) The runj.ib |3} Buima, 
Assam 4 

(i.) One each by the landholders of— 

(1) Bingal i3) Kehar niid Oiissa '3i Madras 

(4) Bomba) (3) United Provinces oi Agra and 

Unilh lO) t'eutral I'roviiicis G 

(D) One cuch bv the Muhammadan I ouininnily of 
(1) M.idras (3) Bombay (3) Bengal (4) Agra 
and Ondh (5) Behar and Uiissa 
(6) A second .Mnhammiidan meinlier to be 
elected altcrnntely by some oi the Piovmrcs 0 
(B) By the Uislnct CuuuciIh and Municipal Com¬ 
mittees in the Central Provincvs 1 

(P) By till Bengal Chamber oi Comm-ree 1 
By ibe Bunihny ('hanibei ol Commerce 1 

a? 

I shall now give a rough detailed 
Si heme oi the proposed expanded Imperial 
Legislative Council. As I have already 
said the proposal made in the memoran¬ 
dum of the 19 memlxrs is to raise the 
number of members to 150. India with 
its number of Provincts and millions of 
men of diverse races, creeds and interests 
shouhl have a representative assembly 
worthy of itself. At pratent the members 
of the Legislative Counrils of the difenat 
Provinces have the right to elect members 
for the Imperial Council. This franchise 
should be extended anjj the right may be 
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given to the members of the Munici¬ 
palities and District Boards, the Univer¬ 
sities of the Provincial Capitals etc. Those 
bodies have now the right to elect 
members to the Provincial Councils but as 
tbe suggestion is to extend the right of 
electing members for the Provincial Coun¬ 
cils to the rate-payers and cess-pa^ers 
direct, it is only in the dtness of things 
that the right to elect members to the Im¬ 
perial Legislative Council should lie ex¬ 
tended to tbe Municipalities and District 
Boards, to the Fellows of the Universities 
and residents of Capital cities. 

1 would distribute the scats as follows 


The election from the Municipal and 
District Boaid scats may be by the Muni¬ 
cipal Commissioners and members of 
Distiict and Local Boards and not by tbe 
Rate-payers and Cess-payers. 

There arc some who suggest that a few 
seats may be allotted to the Indian 
Princes. The idea n o doubt is a good one. 
It is however a knotty question and it is 
for ^hc government to decide whether 
their nomination to the Coundl will be 
helpful to government or not. 

Leoislativb Councius op Othbk 
Provikces. 


Olfictsb mcludinx 8 Ki-Oflicio membeni 4.'i 

Numinated aon-oificiGb inctudinE expcit* 1,*> 

Dect^ Membrii 

Capital Citiei— 8 

(I) Calcutta, (3) Patna, (3) Allababad and 
l.Hiknuw, l<ahure, (,') lioinbay, (G) Madru, 
(71 Nagpur, (H) Rangoon 

Manicipaittlet and Untnet Uuarils 30 

Muhatnmadam 13 

Landhidden 12 

Chamber of Cumnwtie lUengnl) 3 

ISianibcr of ConiiiKice (Bnmhai) 3 

Chamber of Commetce (t nited I’rovincn) 1 

Chamber of Commerre (Madru) 1 

Ooaiiciled Anglo-Indian Cummunit.T (Bcnsol) 1 

Domiciled Anglo-lmlian Commnnitjr (Madraa) 1 

t'aiwrmtiet including thoM of Patna and prnpuied 
Umreraitj of Dacca 7 

Northtra India Tea Induitry (It. P, Bengal nod 
Assam) 1 

Indian Mercantile Commanite Bengal and 

Bombar 3 

Madrat Planting Commuuity 1 

Bombay Mill owners 1 

Indian Mining Association 1 

Beren Members may be elected from each of tbe 

following Couacite 

(U Bengid (!)) Behsr and Orissa (.3) t'. P oi Agra 

and Uadh (4) Fanjab (S) Madru (G) Bombay (7) 

Burma. 

< This completes the tilt. 

^ I would distribute the 30 Municipal and 
District Board scats as follows 
1. Bengal 

3. Bihar and Orista 3 

U. United Protinees of Agra and Oudh 4 

4 . Madras 4 

6. Bombay 4 

6. Panlab 8 

7. Bnrma S 

8. Central Proeincss 3 

». AiMun 3 

30 

1 would suggest the following aliot- 
ment as regards the Bengal Municipal and 
IMstriet Board seats 

PresMency Division 2 

Barderaa 1 

Mshabi 1 

Dans ud Chhti«oar 1 


1 have in my previous article suggested 
that the major Provinces should have 100 
members in the Legislative CouucUs. At 
present we have in each of the Presidencies 
of Bombay and Madras, 4'2 members, i.e., 
21 elected and not more than 21 nominat¬ 
ed of whom not more than 14 are to be 
officials. Besides the 42 members, two 
experts may be appointed I think this is 
exclusive of the three members of the 
Executive Council. Wc have a Governor 
in each of the above Provinces. 

In the United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh there is no Executive Conneu nor a 
Governor but a Lieutenant Governor. 
The Legislative Conncil consists of 21 
elected and 26 nominated members of 
whom not more than 20 members arc to 
Ik officials. As in other Provinces two 
experts may lie appointed, thus the Conn¬ 
cil consists ordinarily of 47 members and 
as occasion arises with tbe addition of 
these two experts, there are 49 members. 

These three Provinces, vis., Bombay, 
Madras and the United Provinces of Agra 
and Oudh may like Bengal be termed as 
major Provinces and may be enlarged and 
may have 100 members. The United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh is destine 
erelong to have an Executive CouocB. 

In the Punjab Le^slative Council there 
are 11 elected members and 17 nominated 
members of whom *not more than 11 are 
to be officials. Two more members may 
be appcmited whether officials or non¬ 
od 

connected 

lation. I need aanliy say 
no Executive Councir in the Puqjab but 
um|dy a Ueuteaant Governor. In tbe 
Pntgab the number may very well be 
raised to SO beiRdes creattag an. Bxeedtive 
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Council of at kast two members, one of 
whom is to be an Indian. 

Similarly the number of members may 
berain^meadi of tbe minor Provinces, 
sncb as Bibar and Orissa. Central Provin* 
ces, Assam and Burma. 

i have already suggested in the preri* 
otts article that if there be any o^ection 
to give full drancial control to the Provin¬ 
cial Legislative Councils at the outset, full 
financial and administrative control may 
lie given to the legislative Councils as re- 
garas certain departments of State such as 
Sanitation, Education, Law, Justice, .Agri¬ 
culture, Co-operative Credit, etc. Adequate 
sum of money may be set apart at present 
to meet the expenses on the heads but the 
Legislative Councils should have lull con¬ 
trol to increase or decrease the expenditure 
on these heads. As already suggested, 
different Boards or standing Committees 
may be formed of the members of the coun¬ 
cils to administer and not simply to ad¬ 
vise on these difierent departments. Much 
useful work may be done in these stand¬ 
ing Committees if the Government care to 
co-operate with the members. This will 
be one way of providing some "facilities 
for the gradual cultivation of a sense of res¬ 
ponsibility in the business of government" 
to the people of this country. 

Redistribution of Tbrritorv. 

I may mention in rassing that this is 
the proper time (or reoistribution of terri¬ 
tory, viz., for the amalgamation of Orissa 
to Bengal, Behartothe Benares Division 
having its head quarters at Benares and 
tbe Districts of Purnlia and Sylhet to 
Btagal. There is also a proposal to amal- 
nmate Chota Nagpur and Orissa to the 
Central Provinces. This would make a 
very pro^ierons Province. Whether this 
proposal IS carried out or not, it is ab¬ 
solutely necessary that Orissa should come 
to Bengal as well as the districts of Purnlia 
and Sylhet. 

APPOUmiBNTS IN THE HiGHEE SBRVICHS. 

I have in my previous artkk suggested 
that at kast half the appointments in tbe 
higher services should be filled up by tbe 
Indians of ability. There are in Bengal at 
present 65 appointments in the superior 
Bsceative posts including the two posts of 
members of the Executive Council, and 
there ate 86 appointments in the snperior 


Judicial posts including the 4 posts ot 
High Court Judges. 

We find that there are 12 Magistrates 
of the first grade, 12 Magistrates of tbe 
second grade and 14 Magistrates of the 
third grade, besides 4 Secretaries to 
Government and 5 Commissioners of Divi¬ 
sions and a Deputy Chairman of tiM Cor¬ 
poration of Calcutta. That half the 
appointments ot District Magistrates, the 
post of at least two Secretaries and the 
post of the Deputy Chairman of Calcutta 
can be given to the Indians of merit and 
ability within the next 10 or 15 years goes 
without saying. There are bimdea 91 

f osts, such as those of Undcr-Secrctarks, 
oint Magistrates and Assistant Masds- 
trates. As a matter of fact the Jmnt 
Magistrates and Assistant Magistrates 
do exactly the same work as Deputy 
Magistrates. This war has shown that 
a large number of Sub-Divisions hitherto 
held by the European members of the Civil 
Service are now lieing held by Deputy 
Magistrates and the administration of 
the latter has not been inferior to 
those of the former. If the posts of Joint 
Magistrates and Assistant Magistrates 
be abolished altogether, the service will not 
lie weakened at all. But it is necessary 
to retain them simply because the Enro- 
pean District Magistrates may lie promo¬ 
ted from among them. In the same way 
the post of the head of the Police in at 
least half the districts may be gradually 
thrown open to tbe Indians. As rc^mrdsap. 
pointmentsin the Indian Ed ucationServuw, 
there are about 40 such posts. That at 
least 75 per cent, of the appointments in 
that service can be thrown open tomorrow 
to'lndians no one can question. That some 
very inferior men, both Europeans and 
even some Indiana, are in that service over¬ 
riding the claims of Indians of superior 
.ability and educational attainments can¬ 
not be denied. That there should be any 
race distinction made of all others in the 
Education Service is very much to be 
regretted. There cannot be any tcasonabJe 
explanation for this state of thugs. 

It will be found that there will be a 
saving of at least 5 lacs of Rupees in 
Ben^ if half the app.iintments eff the 
superior Executive and Judictal Services as 
well as the Indiaa Bducatipa Servfee be 
thrown open to the Indians. By aach 
appointments what is said to be the 
Bntish character of the adalntstraHon will 
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not be clinngcd. Thvwoik of administra* 
tion will go ()n as eilicicntl^ as ever where- 
as there will not Ijc any loss of prestige of 
Ooveinnicjit. 

1 think Mr Justice Alslur Rnhini asn 
nieinlK r of the Public Skrviccs Commission 
has .‘liown how the scheme of larger 
eni|iloymcnt of Indians will reduce the 
jiiimanent txpcmliture of the country. 

The larger emiiloymimt (A Indians'in the 


higher services of the country fonaed the 
subject of a Resolution in the Imperial 
Legislative Council only the other day. 
The reply of the Home Member the 
llon'ble Sir William Vincent was sympa¬ 
thetic. Wc hope the Oovernment wih nse 
to the height of the occ.ision and grapple 
the rjucstion in n truly statesmanlike way. 

I intend in iny next article 1 1 deal with 
reftTrms in the Electorates. 


IN JAPAN 
Bv W. W. Peabson. 


I. 

I T was the season of Cherry-blossom when 
the roads to all places where Nature 
reveals the spirit of Spring were throng¬ 
ed with pilgrims to the shrine ofUenuty. 
I was at Yoshino wheie the hillsides are 
covircil with a thousand trees. Between 
the dflik pine, the cherry trees, laden with 
their delicate pink blossoms, formed broad 
highways leading up to heaven. '1 he roads 
to Yoshino wire crowded with parties of 
eager sightseers, old and young alike luippy 
at the prospect of the sight they had come 
to see. Bat my thoughts were with two 
Japanese students of whom 1 had read in 
the newspaper a lew days Ix-forc. Two 
boys, aged about sixteen, and of an. ad- 
ventnroua spirit, had set out to efimb one 
of the higher mountains of that district. 
They wcu* missing, and search parties had 
been sent ot.tfiom the villages. The day 
1 left Yoshino, as 1 went i.nt to see the 
flowers in the clear morning light after 
rain, I read news of these boys. Their 
bodies had lieen lonnd in a rimotc valley 
on the spur of the mountain which they 
had set out to climb. -1 hey had been dead 
several days. Having lost their way they 
had been making an attempt to retnm 
when they were overcome by cold 'and 
fatisne. 1 bey had colkcted dry leaves and 
aside a fire to ketp themselves warm. 
Mcar their bedks were lonnd some caramel 
Mpers, pathetic evidence of their last 
hours whM hunger had overcome them. 


The ln.st person to see them before they 
hart started on their climb was an old 
villager who met them at the foot of the 
”|,°“*'tain .nnd warned them of the dangers 
of the attempt. But they would not listen 
to his caution, the thought of danger onlv 
uicreased their courage. Aud so, on that 
Spriiig morniiig they climbed to their 
death, light of heart aud eager to over¬ 
come the difficulties before them. 

Sol learned of the love of flowers and 
the courage which arc combined in the 
heart ol this people. 


Koynsan, set amidst the hill-tops, is the* 
most sacred centre ol Buddhism in Japan. 
With its temples and tombs surrounded 
by the sombre silence of lofty cryptomeria 
trees, it is reached alter a steady dimb 
ttrough scenery at beautiful as that of the 
Himalayas. At the foot of the mountain, 
onttenyernear Koyagnehi, a fisherman 
sto^ m the rushing water with the sun- 
light playing on hia sturdy limbs. It was 
late afternoon when I started and the light 
faded as we passed through forests which 
were sulemu in their stillness. There were 
few Mople on the road. In the dark shade 
of taH trres some woodcutters were ^ted 
round a fire which lighted up tWir ffibes as 
we pa^. I imagined, thetempkl was 
going to visit would be a solitaiy place ia 
the depths of the forest It was therefore 
a Mrprise when we entered, after dark, 
what seemed to be a large town, ^or 
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KoTSian ha* man; temple*, and a 
Bnodbut College a* well a* a School. 
Brety day hnadred* of Dilmms climb the 
monntain and make tneir way pa*t the 
many temples to the tomb of a Bnddhi*t 
*aint of Japan, Kobq Oai*hi, wbicb stands 
at the end of a long avenne of mysterious 
and gigantic trees. Nothing beyond.it 
but the soUtaty forest where the night- 
iogale* sing and paths lead to distant 
villages. When next morning I wedtout 
into the streets, 1 met groups of the pil¬ 
grims, Buddhist priests and students who, 
m their black robes, looked like monks of 
the Middle Age*. 

On the morning 1 left, the roods were 
muddy after three days of constant rain 
and I pitied the pilgrims as they ploughed 
their way up through the thick mud. But 

S were cheerful and content. About 
way down I met an old, old woman 
bent double with rheumatism so that the 
upper part of her body was parallel with 
the roM as she climbra. She was on her 
way to wor^ip at the tomb of Kobo 
Daishi, and it SMmed as if every step 
mast have caused her pain, but 
her face had a look of peace and ex¬ 
altation. I remembered, with a certain 
sense of shame, how, a few days briore, 
when the roads were dry, 1 had been 
drawn up by three men. But she was only 
one of many whom I saw climbing throngh 
the mud that day. And so 1 Teamed of 
the depths of devotion of Japan’s women. 

III. 

It was in Kyoto and the plum trees 
were jnst about to blossom, a warm 
spring day when the Mople were wander¬ 
ing in the parks and temple gardens. I 
was sitting at midday near a temple when 
three schoolboys came into the garden 


and threw themselves on the grass. Near 
them was a child of three who had been 
brought to play in the garden by his 
brother. Suddenly one of the boys, a big 
strapping youth, got up and went over to 
this child. They began to talk aiM play 
together. Soon he was followed by his 
schoolfellows. After half-an-honr they got 
up, said ‘Good-bye* to their new friend and 
sauntered away. _ , . 

Then I remembered a similar incident 
related by a Japanese student who wu 
the champion lawn-tennis plajrer of his 
College. Let him tell it in his own words. 

"One day, I went to the playground 
as usual, and played tennis with my 
friends. It was a bright and beantiftil 
spring afternoon. 

Two little children were playing at 
the side of the tennis court, the elder was 
perhaps twelve years old, the younger 
not more than ten. And they were' so 
lovely that I gave up the game and played 
with them,—1 love little children so much. 

The boys were very clever and could 
catch the ball well. 1 played about one 
hour with them. 

‘Goodbye, we shall come again to¬ 
morrow,’ was the last word of the elder." 

And so I learned of the love for children 
which is so deep a characteristic of- this 
people. 

These people who love flower* and 
little children, who have the courage of 
heroes and the perseverance which over- 
come* all obstacles, who face even death 
with cheerfulness, whose women hare such 
depth of devotion—what is their nusrion 
in the world? The answer can only be 
that it is a noble mission, one for which 
Fate has been preparing them throngh the 
centuries of waiting. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT REALISM 


By Wjlbkbd Wkluwk. 


I T may be conceded that there b a certain 
Iwqad difbience between tealbtic and 
idealistic art, bat there is no sndi tmog 
as Realism, in the sense in which that 
7f»4-10 


term b often used. For that reason a so. 
called realist may be very imfmetelife, 
if he happen to possess fikbe ideas, few he 
simp^ will not be abb to see "tinogstas 
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they ate," in the right perspective, that is 
tft eay ; while many tiling he wBl not Sec 
ail! ■ 


at all! whereas an idealist may be 
intensely true to life, even though he 
transcend fact, providing his ideals are 
reasonable and possible. In the former 
case it could legitimately be said that the 
artist had failed to lie real, true to life and 
fact, liecanse of his lack of ideal and in 
the latter case that he had succeeded in 
bring real liecause he was something more 
than a Realist. 

It is beyond the power oi an artist to 
say, concerning any work he has produced, 
the extent to which he has iiccn inflnenced 
by his ideals, his personal desires, aims, 
sympathies, imagination, in producing it. 

He may think he has given us a picture 
that is true to life, a perfect copy of nature, 
a^ yrt, as a matter of fact, his production 
becolonred, affected in a hundred ways, 
by his personal sympathies, his temiiera- 
meot, etc. It is absolutely impossible to 
keep out of art the personal factor, idea- 
listic elements, for the two things, fact and 
imagination, the real and the ideal, must 
of necessity, and unconsciously where not 
consciously, lie blended together; and 
certainly no art can be considered great 
that is not the product of such a unifica¬ 
tion. 

"Realism,” therefore, must always be a 
question of degree, as no man can lx: 
wholly a realist; while if he could, it 
would be at the ex{ien$c of his art and of 
his humanity. Strictly speaking there is 
no such thing as realism, in art, in that 
it is simply impossible for a human being, 
by means of art, to copy nature. What 
tne camera may be able to do we are not 
here concerned to discuss, for the reason 
that a man neither is nor even can be a 
mere mechanical instrument. And even if 
he could lie, could really acquire the 
faculty of simply reflecting nature, it 
would be at the expense of his humanity, 
as it would involve the eradication from 
his nature of every spark of emotion, 
every noble and pulsating idea, every 
conviction, all trace of temperament. 

Obviously, for all art is interpretation; 
it could not possibly be anything else. 
And the sooner wc recognise that and 
rid our minds of the absurd notion that 
the human mind can and does reflect 
swtttRr objects and happenings in the 
tttetnal world, tbs better it will be for 
oar. asm persomti development, if we 


happen to be artists, or wonld-be artisU; 
and the better it will be for art* For why 
should man, who possesses a heartaM 
imagination, wish to l^ome a mere reflec¬ 
tor, a feelinglera machine ? 

Probably few fallacies have wrought 
more harm, or caused a greater wa^of 
genius, than this one concerning Realaqil, 
for, starting with the foolish assumption 
that what is, is truth, its advocates have 
concluded that' everything that exists or 
happens, simply because it does exist or 
happen, has a right to be descriM ; and 
that to withold anything that is sren or 
experienced, is to withhold truth, and thus 
to commit a crime against society. Art, 
therefore, according to this school, consists 
in describing just what one sees, eveiy- 
thing else being pseudo-art, mere romantic¬ 
ism, idle fancy. 

Now there are many arguments which 
one might adduce to combat this fallacy, 
but there is one fundamental and irrefut¬ 
able argument, which springs from the 
fact that there is no suen thing as mere 
seeing; it is the argument that all art is 
interpretation. As a fact, the eyes, the 
physical organs of senre, see nothing, 
it is the mmd alone which sees; for no 
sooner is an image thrown upon the re¬ 
tina than the mind interprets it, gives it a 
meaning, a certain value. And it is that 
meaning, that value, which art conveys, 
and which it is the peculiar function of art 
to convey. All art is selection of mgnific- 
ant experiences; and selection is governed 
by one’s ideals, one’s conception <tf values. 

So that even supposing it were posable, 
with very great effort, to concentrate the 
tniwd on the mere outwardness, shall I say, 
of things and events, no true artist would 
ever dream of doing that; and certainly 
were a man to paint merely what be saw 
with the physical eye and not what he 
saw with the inward eye (in which case 
the description would be affected by 
imagination, impregnated with his spirit), 
none would in the least be attracts by 
his description. Theefiort to be Realistic 
would have destroyed the reality, the 
naturalness. Such art wouM be bMew 
and meaningless, unhuman, devoid m ul 
appeal; necessarily so, for it womd m 
larking in emotiou, the colour wmoithe, 
mind and heart give to tWaga t 

Wlmt every artist iusfdte of hlatsdf| 
dues, aud certainly what eiW_^t 
ou^t to try to do, IS to descrAfe vAat he 
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eecB or experiences in terms of value, moral 
and spiritual value, liie>value; in other 
words, to interpret life. To prove this, 
take any simple work of art, and carefully 
examine it, and you will find Hiat it con* 
veysa certain meaning, makes you feel in 
a particular way towards a given olyect 
or experience.' Another man, viewing the 
same scene or passing through the same 
experience, would have l)een quite difierent- 
ly impress^, and would consequently have 
given a quite different rendering of it. And 
this is the kind of art we want; that 
whiA reveals the value of things, tells us 
what can Ik got out of life, certain ex¬ 
periences ; ana it is the kind of art every 
artist who has not dehumanised himself 
by false ideas, cut out of his life all heart 
and soul, must necessarily produce. 

And surely ought we not to ask: what 
is the object of all description whatsoever ? 
It is to teach, inspire, reveal things that 
to the multitude are hidden. Ho artist 
describes everything he sees, but only sneh 
things as attract him, have some signifi¬ 
cance for him. Another man coming 
along would aee absolutely no significance 
in what was perhaps filling the soul of a 
former observer with rapture. Would the 
description of the latter, therefore, lie like 
unto that of the former? Decidedly not. 
But which would be the most real, the 
most true to life? We all know which 
would be the most demanded, would an|Kal 
to the heart of mankind, and whienthe 
world would call art. 

Every great artist is, and must 
necessarily oe, such by reason of the eyt 
ttotis in him; not the physical eye but 
the spiritual. In regard to every form of 
art it is the power to perceive, feel and 
understand the hidden mystery and beauty 
of things which distinguishes the genius. 
Let a man but desenbe the simplest 
thing, and we shall know by a hundred 
rigns, what sort of man he is, what sort 
of mind he possesses. Whether he be 
KeaKstorno,iihehavea carnal eye ora 
spiritual, we shall know at a glance. 

Because a man must always be some¬ 
thing more than a madtine, art must 
always be interpretation; that is, descrip¬ 
tion in terms of value. And because every 
man possesses an ideal of life, consciously 
or unconsciously, and thus a code of 
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morals, everything that is described must 
necessarily lie described with reference to 
that ideal and that code. Consequently 
what every artist docs, whether he will 
or no, is to interpret life; and the interpre¬ 
tation of one man will not be that of 
another. 

And because art is interpretation, ondl 
intemretation involves valuation, thf 
ascribing of a certain life-value togiveii 
objects and experiences, we are compelled 
to conclude that art has an essentially 
moral function and significance, tending 
to promote well-being if it be good art 
and ill-being if it be bad art. 

The phrase "Art for Art’s sake" is sheet 
foolishness. For, as a matter of fact, art 
ought never to be done, and probably 
never is done, for mere art’s sake. Neitho' 
is it done for morality’s sake. It is done 
for life’s sake. It is oecausc it jpves true 
pleasure, brings and leads to life, that art 
exists at all. Like morality, art is a means 
to life, a finger-post which points the way 
to a fuller and deeper life, a more beauti¬ 
ful and fruitful experience. 

The more fully developed the mind, the 
more perfect and complete the ideals, there¬ 
fore, the greater will be the chances of 
achieving great art. In the last analysis 
it is the man’s soul itself, his power of visi¬ 
on into the inner meaning of things, the 
strength and breadth of his symiiathies, 
etc., that will determine whether he is or 
can be a great artist. A nuin may be clever 
and yet live a vile life; but the man whose 
mind is corrupt cannot create great art 
fnith is conve 3 'ed through art by 
means of the colour which the heart sup¬ 
plies. Merc colourlesi description, were 
such possible, would be valueless, unreal, 
devoid of appeal. Unhappily, what is so 
often mis-called realism, is but an excuse 
for bringing before the public thinn ob¬ 
scene and licentious. Nor can the Realist 
avoid being carried away by the seeming 
which is to cause the truth to lie hidden 
frpm him. Even were Realism posBibie, 
it could only give us the outsides of tbii^ 
so to speak, never their essence and mean¬ 
ing. It follows, therefore, that all great 
art must be essentially idealistic, awTHipt 
to strain after Realism is to degrade lut 
and artist alike. 
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IN AN AIR-RAID ON LONDON 

By St. Nihal Singh. 


I SAT beside m; stndy window typewrit* 
ins a letter on Saturday July 7, 1917, 
wfien 1 heard the panes of glass suddenly 
start to rattling. In these days no noise 
escapes one’s attention, and onea sense of 
hearing seems to have acquired an acuteness 
that it never before possessed. Any 
unusual sound makes one ask: Was it 
only powder*testing, or soldiers learning 
to throw bombs, or was it a raid ? 

I was not left long in doubt. The 
reports of the antiaircraft guns came thick 
and fast from all directions. These guns 
make a noise peculiar to themselves and 
there is no mistaking it when one hears it. 
My typewriting advanced no further, 
though ail that 1 had to do was to type 
a numeral to complete the address on the 
envelope that was in the machine. 

One's first thought in such a case is al¬ 
ways to get one’s people down stairs, and 
to see to it that no one is outside the 
house. Of course, a bomb may fall on the 
roof, crash through floor after floor, ex¬ 
plode in the basement, and demolish the 
whole building. But, all the same, safety 
lies on the ground floor or in the cellar. 
The dannr is greatest in the open, for 
pieces of shrapnel fired by our own guns fly 
about, and one is more likely to be hit by 
them than by a bomb dropped by the 
enemy air-men. 

Ajoumalist’s instinct will not let him 
"stay put” in the cellar when something 
extraordinary is happening high up above 
him in the heavens. As the guns were 
riuning shrapnel towards an objective 
miles away from my home, I saw no 
particular reason w^ I should seek shelter 
in the cellar. Alter 1 had seen to it that 
all the members of my family were safe, I 
went, shrapnel or no shrapnel, into the 
back garden to scan the sky. There was 
nothing to be seen. I then went to the 
front verandah. 

1 had hardly^ reached there when 1 saw 
anmetUng moving in the sky. As soon as 
mj eyes became accustomed to the glare of 
the sun, which was shining brightly at the 
time somewhat after half past ten o’clock 


in the morning,Iconlddistinguisba number 
of afroplanes. A minute or two later 1 
discovered that there were two groups ol 
them flying not very far from each other. 

It was not possible to tell just how 
many of them were flying about in the air. 
1 counted more than twenty myself. A 
neighbour said that there were thirty or 
more. The shells were bursting all about 
them, and with the naked eye it was not 
possible to tell whether one saw pufis of 
smoke from the exploding shells or aero¬ 
planes. We learned afterwards from the 
official report that twenty .enemy aero¬ 
planes had paid a visit to the Metropol¬ 
itan area. 

Some of the people round about me 
asked me if 1 could distinguish our own 
aircraft from those of the enemy. 1 could 
not. They said that they could. Our 
aeroplanes, they shouted above the din 
of the roaring guns, were far above 
the enemy machines and circling round 
and round them. It was not possible 
to say bow much of this was imapnation 
and how much reality. In a state of 
excitement, the imagination often super¬ 
sedes the senses. 

As we were watching, we saw an 
aeroplane make a curious evolution. It 
swerved and dipp^ its nose. Everybody 
within ear-shot said that it had bera bit, 
and we expected it to drop to the ground. 
But it soon righted itself. It may not, of 
course, have ueen hit at all. Bow dis¬ 
appointed we all were I 

My mind travelled back to the two 
occasions on which 1 had seen Zeppdins 
brought down. On one of these occasions 
1 stood on the steps kading dosm from 
the drawing-room into the garden. My 
^es were fixed on the heavens above. At 
fint nothing wu visible except the many 
searchlights {flaying upon the sky, dim¬ 
ming the few stars tint hung over-hsAd« 
All of a sadden one of the "smmdiies’’—as 
we call them in our home-^didl out 
a"Zep’’. It looked like a Bny silver boat 
floating serenely about. 
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“How pretty ,iihe looks,“ said some 
ooe. 

“But what a horrible bnsioess she is 
about," retorted another. 

“It is not longer than a yard-stick," 
all agreed. 

We were discussing these details when 
wc lost sight’of the air-sbip. The “search- 
tea" darted about the sky Uke mad. Then 
came a chorus of questions * “Where is 
she ?” “Can you sec her ?” 

No one could see her. A testy man 
shouted, “Keep quiet and see." 

We peered at the heavens more intently. 
All of a sudden, a star-shell was seen 
descending. “What was it ?" was asked 
from all quarters. No one could tell. Bach 
one bad a difierent theory. 

We had not finished debating the point 
when a sudden glow attracted our atten¬ 
tion. The sky became lighter and lighter, 
as if the day was about to dawn. That 
which was a silver boat a lew minutes 
.before had now become a golden boat. 
She became redder and redder—and larger 
and larger. 

“She is bit!" 

“She is coming down!" 

An excited out-bunt from the street 
below drowned our remarks. The sirens 
of the Bteamen on the river filled the air 
with their shrill shrieks. Between hurrahs 
we could hear the cry: “the blighten are 
burning." 

“Jolly good thing too," said some one. 

“After all they are human beings," 
protested another. 

“Yes, and they come to kill our women 
and children. They are getting a dose of 
thsir own medicine. Serve them jolly well 
right," was the retort. 

There was no mistaking the general 
sentiment, for the streets round about 
soon filled with crowds of people who 
gave vociferous expression to tbmr joy at 
having seen a “Zep" brought down in 
flames. 

Some of rile enthusiasts set out at once 
to see how she looked after coming to 
earth. T^ms and omnibuses had stopped 
for the night. Even tfae last train bod 
departedv But men and women thought 
nothing of trudging mik upon mile to see 
the wreck. 

To return to the sntgect of the last 
raid: 

Minate after minute elapsed, and no 
one heard any sound that could be taken 


BStlw dull thud of a bomb striking the 
earth. The inference was that the enemy 
was after a definite Directive, and was 
reserving his “eggs," as the German Iwmbs 
are popularly callM, for the parricular 
area he proposed to demolish. 

The aeroplanes looked like a flock of 
SjwaHows flying dose to one another. I, 
who had seen the locusts eat up more than 
one harvest ripening in the Indian fields, 
was reminded of those distressful experien* 
CCS, and, in view of the horrific mission on 
which the aircraft had come, perhaps my 
simile was more apt than that of toe 
Londoners. 

If there was any impression common 
among the spectators, it was that the 
aeroplanes were flying at a veiy low 
altitude; and travelling at a slow speed. 
I learned, after the raid, from men who 
bad been miles neater the scene of the raid 
thanl had been, that ttey appeared to 
be flying very low—one man said he could 
see the German air-men with the glasses 
and proceeding very slowly. According to 
one statement, they appeared to be pro¬ 
ceeding at a “stately and almost mqjesti. 
cally slow pace," and to be traveling 
"with a calm leisureltness." 

The statement madein an evening news- 

K by “a high authority" would have 
ieve otherwise. It was very cleverly 
constructed, and deserves to be qnotra 
in full: 


“The hctgliL ui aiicraft froui the grouwi ii vety 
di&ult to arrive at. To make a reotunahly correct 
eitimate, the tiw of the maebiaea muit Dekaowa 
and the conditioDS of the atffloiphcrc tauH be taken 


into ooeount. 

“The pace of aiicraft ii aleo most difficult to 
arrive at. To au obeerver on the ground onl/ the 
nngnlar velocity of aircraft ii apparent The aetaol 
velMity, however, drpende not only on the angular 
velocity but the dietaace and height of the nauiaea 
from tee obeerver, and its direction, whether croeaing, 
approaching directly, or obiiiinely. 

% wiii DC readily undentuod that a machine 
obeerved at a height of 15,000 feet may coaily he 
thought to be atmoet stationary, whereas it ia fcaUy 
travelling at a high rate of tpeed. 

"In the raid of the 7te inet atatemeate have been 
made that the enemy machines dew at low oltitadea, 
and that on occuions they “hovered," or remslara 
almott stationary, whereas they were certsiffiy 
never under 12,500 feet, and were travcUing at 
from 70 to 80 milce an ^r. , , 

“It is oho very dlffienlt to judge the netanl 
position of aircraft. Obeervets aw apt to daocriba 
on aircraft aa vertical when they an obeervlng it 
at a comi^abte angle from the verUeoL Aiicraft 
at high altitttdee obterved at cveh a email angle 
from tee vertknl are octnally a coaeideraUc horn] 
sootal dietaiKC from the uhicrvtt." 
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Pew pcnotM could read through this booths to enquire how tlieir ^r ones 
statemeat without a bussing in the head, hadiated. 

Pew would dare to challenge an authori* Soon queues—lines of waiting nten and 

tatiTC explanaUon so evidently scientific, women—formed before the public tele* 
One emerges from the ordeal of reading phones, each person wmting for hhi or her 
it or listening to it with a confused jumble turn. In several, fifty or more gathered 
ofideas concerning “angular velocity” and to try to get word from their people in 
“actual velocity” and in the end has tp the danger sone. It was surprisittg to see 
consult a dictionan to clear his be-fuddled that, though everyone was overwhelmed 
brain as to the difierence between vertical witluanxicty, yet no one forgot decency 
and faorisontal. That is perhaps what and tried to slip into the line ahead 
the man who made the statement intended of his turn. 

should be the case. 1, myself, saw a fairly large queue, and 

Whatever the altitude at which the noted that it was aMolutely free from 

_____1___1a. JS.^ _ _J ...I_ A.^ _ J.1._ • * •• * > ««. 
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jipeed at whkh they tnov^y the^r remained la the line were trying to comfort one 
in sight for many minutes-^just how another. Britons who, as a rule, are vei^ 
many 1 shall not attempt to say. We punctilious about not talking with persons 
could hear the throbbing of their engines, to whom they have not been formally 
and some oi us heard, or at least thought introduced, forgot that convention on 
ttot we heard, maebioe-gnn duels in the this occasion. 

#*«■• , The attempt to hide anxiety and even 

We continued to hear these sounds to look cheerful could not escape notice, 
for several minutes after the aircraft It was wonderful that among all the 
were no longer visible. When almost persons whom one saw and heard 
completely out of sight, we heard sounds during the moments of excitement, not 
that we construed to be the report of one was actually panic stricken. It would 
bombs that they had dropped. not be right to say that people talked in 

The accuracy with which the spectators their every-day tones while the raid was 
round «bout me guessed the district on in progress and immediately after it. But 
which the enemy was raining bombs was they were singularly free from fear. Only 
amastng. Oue woman actually named one a few took refuge in cellars. The others 
of the buildings that I afterwards learned remained where they could see what was 
bad been damaged. going on. 

We must, however, remember that the The cool nerve that the telephone i^rls 
British are trained to observe in their displayed during the raid was admirable, 
childhood, in and outofwhool. Only the They stuck to their exchanges when bomtui 
other day Dr. H. A. L. Fisher, the Educa- and shells appear^ to be falling all about 
lion Mioistcr of Dritaiti, told me that one them* Many persont ntsbed to the tele- 
of the gravest defects of the present Indian phones as soon as the raid began, and 
system of education was that it did not throughout its progress kept asking tfie 
trun the eyes and ears of Indian boys telephone operators to connect them with 
and girls to observe accurately and their friends and relatives who, they 
quickly. feared, were in danger. This was against 

It seemed to be a long time from the the rules, but in moments of peril human 
moment 1 beard the rattling of the panes nature forgets regulations that may inter* 
of glass in my study window when the cept commnnication between dear ones, 
sound of firing ceased. Perhaps it was The girls dealt witii these peitistent 
not even halt an hour: but it seemed much persons and interfeters, and with the 
lonm. ruth incidental -upon the antitoritica 

As soon as the peopte felt that the dealings with the raid, with a reaonroe* 
danger of being hurt by flying shrapnel fnlnesB that has made them little beroiast 
was over, th» stepped out from the places in the eyes of the people, 
of vantage from which they bad been The persons with whom one wmpa* 
wmtdiing the raid. Those who had rela* thiaed the most were those who ban been 
tivet or friends in the area that thn iqjnred in the tur raid that had tahen 
thooght had been bombed made their iMce about tea days befon and wcm stBl 
way, ai fast asthey could, to the tefephone lying in hosfntals in the distriei that was 
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Heing bambedt Their state of mind can 
W bitter imagined than described. 

»« Among the men rescued from the rery 
jbtnrs of death on that occasion was a 
vnnjabi Mnsalman whom the spirit of 
adventure had brought to Britain. He is 
not well read, but is a highly skilled 
Mnter. He Was at his case when be was 
Mnred by scores of large and smtil pieces 
m shrapnel that flew fro n a bomb that 
had burst in the basement after descending 
-|kom the sky and piercing the roof ani 
>two floors. He thought that some one 
had fired a shot gun at him from below, 
and it was with difficulty that he was 
perraaded that he had been the victim of 
an air raid. He knew nobody in this 
country save me—I had met him casualiy 
a few weeks before—and as soon as he 
came out of his stupor at the hospital 
after being operated on, he wrote me a 
Mst eard. I visited him at once, and 
nave gone to see him from time to time. 

While the last raid was in progress, 1 
conld not help thinking of my countryman 
in the Hospital, and as soon as it was 
over, I went to see how he had fared. I 
learned that he was taking his daily bath 
when he heard “loud thunder”-as he ex¬ 
pressed it. He jumped out ol the bath 
and rushed to the door, then, feeling faint, 
he groped his way back to his bed ana 
fell in a swoon. 


The sister in charge of the ward reached 
his bed almost at the moment he fell on it, 
and quickly revived him. Soon he was 
convinced that the safest place tor him 
was where he was. The spirit innate in 
the Punjabi came to his rescue, and he be¬ 
haved in a manner befitting his birth. 

The authorities of the hospital are very 
mnch pleased with his conduct. Under the 
care that is being lavished upon him, he is 
rapidly recovering, and will soon be dis¬ 
charge, when he must go to the country 
for rest. ' 

As onr fismily party went to thali|HHtal, 
we paw crowds of people making tmards 
the places where bombs had fallen. There 
were alt sorts and conditions of men, 
women, and children, it was literally 
a case of ''some in rags and some in tags 
and some in vdvst gowns.” Tbe rich 
were going in taxi-caba, tin poor were 
riding In onroihnsfs or walking. We even 
saw one Jauritmg car with a atan. womau, 
and ehw seated ia it, Aranm by a tiny 
ShetUmd pony. 


It was amnsiag to see men and children 
digging oot pieces of shrapdel that bad 
cm^ded themselves in the wooden 
paving blocks. Most of them were t^ng 
pea-knives. Occasionally acrew-drivera 
were preased into service. One man had 
a particularly large screw-driver, and na* 
less he happened to he a carpenter wprib- 
ing thereabouts, be must have come very 
well prepared. 

The policemen ani “specials”—as the 
patriotic men who have volunteered to 
serve as extra police co istables after their 
ordinary work is over nr in cates of emer¬ 
gency are called-looked at the men and 
boys digging oot shrapnel^ with an air of 
detachment. I heard a facetious policepiaa 
chuckle as he asked a boy “Well, Tomm^, 
what is the idea ? Do yon want to dig 
up all the old nails in the pavement ?” 

The policemen detailed to prevent people 
from going into the barricaded districts, 
and to keep the crowds moving, did thrir 
duty efficiently, but quite pleasantly. The 
sightseers respected the ropes that had 
been slung across streets, and unquestion- 
ingly obeyed the policemen when they 
commandra them to “move on.” 

Though that was one of a number of 
raids that have taken place, and though 
the destruction did not present any new 
features, yet the crowds that had come 
out to see the sights were large. When I 
left the district, ^oplc were still streaming 
towards it, and those who were there 
showed little disposition to return home. 
We found plenty of room in the omnibus 
that was to take us home, though those 
coming towards the scene of the raid were 
as fail as the law allowed them to be. 


Tbe people in the omnibus, like those 
who formed the crowds, were all full of 
rage at the Hunnish barbarity. Th^ all 
said that the Germans wm committing 
murder, and were not carrying on warftire. 

The general opinion was tjjat the OBly 
way to stop these raids was to srad our 
airships to rain bombs upon German 
towns. Nothing short of that, it was 
said, wonld keep tbe Germaiu front kimng 
English women and babies. , 

Any attempts made in defence M riMH 
fighting was at once booted dowot “We 
are too soft,” ran tbe refrwn, and ^wasa 
all talk of ethics. One did not iiavseven 
half a chance to tell these ptofils that 
German towns were not within easy reach 
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uf SDg)tsb macbiaes, aa Bnglisb towns 
wart eiuj of acccM to German air-men. 

When one did not hear anger ezotesaed 
it German barbarity, one heard com¬ 
plaints cf the incompetence of the Govern- 
meat to protect British cities from attacks 
from the air. Both men and women decla¬ 
red that it was a shame that, althongh 
nearly three years of war had gone by, yet 
the German raiders could come, bomb 
Lrmdon, and escape scot-free. But for 
mnddling, they declared, the Germans 
wonU get such a warm reception from 
Britein that they would never again dare 
to ^ke their noses into the British sky. 
One heard frequently that, nothing else 
conM be exited when the various 
branches of the air service were jealous of 
One another, and the air service was not 
placed under a man of imagination and 
energy. 

The official explanations made in Parlia¬ 
ment only serve to make people exclaim, 
“we want action, not talk!" The air 
debate in a secret session that was held on 
the first day Parliament assembled after 
the raid has been taken to be an attempt 
on the pait of the executive to hide in¬ 
efficiency under the cloak of secrecy. The 


information that shortly after the nud 
Lord French, the Commander of the Home 
Forces, had gone to Ireland, raised pro¬ 
tests from people who thought that he 
ought to be in the Metropdis of the 
Empire devising means to »nder it im¬ 
pregnable to attack from the air. 

Many are the persons who feel that 
the Rt. Hon. Mr. Winston CbnrchiU is 
the one man fit to be at the head of the 
air service; but his political enemies are 
so opposed to him that the Cabinet does 
not dare to take advantage of his ot^aniz- 
ing ability. The announcement had actu- 
alTj been published in the papers that Mr. 
Churchill had been appointed Air Minister; 
it proved to be premature. Since then Mr. 
Cnnrchili has been appointed Minister of 
Munitions—a position in which he will 
have the opportunity to do a great service 
to the Empire. 

At present Mr. Lloyd George and General 
Smuts are enquiring into the subject. The 
people feel that they will not rest until 
everything that can be done has been done 
to make London secure. It is being said 
that the “Zep" problem has been solved, 
and the Government can solve the problem 
of aeroplane raids, if they set out in earnest 
to do so. 


NOTES 


Powsr of Ideas. 

In the endeavour to obtain self-rule, it 
maybe necessary merely to talk and 
write for years. There may be an im- 

S atient demand for action; and this 
emand has often led even to the criminal 
use of explosives. Bnt it should be renum¬ 
bered that in human affairs ideas possess 
greater power than anything else. Che¬ 
mists have not succeeded mid wUI not 
succeed in inventing a more powerful ex- 
plorive or a more potent dissolvent than 
moaa When ideas ate believed in, victory 
MoHMit Peace liath her victories no less 
imiowtKd than war. 


, “Onepmon with a belief,” says Min, 
“is'a social power equal to niaety-ninc 
whohaye only interests. They who egn 
succeed in creating a general persuasion 
thata||fertain form of government, or 
socialract of any kind, deserves to be pre¬ 
ferred, have tdade nearly the most impor¬ 
tant step which can pbssibly be taten to¬ 
wards ranging the powers of society on its 
side.” Let British caidtalists talk m their 
vested interests, let Some Indian lai^- 
holders talk of their stake in tlfe coantry i 
we shall be ewitent with havhm belkA and 
producing beiiefe. "It is what aeq tUift 
that determines how tbvy act" (MIR}. 
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Intornimwit of oNow*p*p«r 
Cocrwpondeiit. 

Babn Aaesh Knmar Baaerii, special cur- 
respondent of the Amrita Bazar Patrika 
ana the Beagake, who had gone to Arrah 
to report on the Bakrid distnrbances there, 
has been interned, it is said, for sending 
“ptgectionable” news. That is the reason 
given in a letter from him published in 
the Amrita Bazar Patrika. 

'*Kiadljr make other arranftementi for reportiiie 
the Arran diiturbancei ns I have been interned undct 
the Indian Defence Act. The charj;e ngninat me n 
that I cent "otgectionable’' nevri to the “Patnka'* 
and the “Bengalee". I have hern kept in a eolitar; 
ceU in the Atrab jad. 1 wat taken down from the 
train while returning from Pero on Wedneeday (10th 
October) morning, and taken in a motor to Arrah, 
when the Inapntor General (of Police ?) ordered 
my internment tn jail. Wife and three infante an at 
Oankipnr. They may die of etarvation." 

It is a standing joke in Bcngdl against 
patent medicines, that even if you lose 
a cow, it can be found by the use of 
some one or other of these remedies. 

' The Defence of India Act apixars to 
be such a universal remedy. It is a sure 
cure, and nu mistake, for all the ills that 
the bureaucratic flesh is heir to. Sup¬ 
posing a man does send "objectionable’’ 
news, regarding some “religtous” riots, 
how does that aSect in any way the miii- 
tpry position of India ? The correspond¬ 
ent went to report on disturbances created 
by mobs consisting fur the most part of 
ignorant low-class people. The (Armans 
had nothing to do with them ; nor the 
revolutionaries of India. How, then, could 
the safety of India be imperilled by the 
despatch of even perversely wrung news 
remrding these aisturbances ? We have 
taken it for granted that the news sent 
were really objectionable. But the thing 
is that there is nothing to show that such 
an experienced newspaper correspondent 
as BabuAsesh Knmar has sent any news 
objectionable from the point of view of 
public weiface. No doubt, "objectiopable’’ 
may mean inconvenient or tronblesbme to 
some officer or officers. But the Defence of 
Indi& Act was never meant to save the 
ampurprapre or to safeguard the interests 
of incosupsteut officials whoK want of 
tMt, judgment and discernment of the 
ethically best policy sometimes lead to 
qmtoward teenlta. 

. But just as we do not desire that any 
UbU-oSevri geoueman should be dealt 
with with unmerited harshness, so we 
IVA-ll 


do not desire that any official should 
be prejudged. Therefore, the best course 
would be for the Bihar and Orissa 
Government to inform the public what 
imrticular item ot news sent by Asnh 
Baba was considered objeetioiiabie. 
It this were not dones» people mmht 
naturally infer that his iuternmeat had 
been brought about by some officer or 
officers in order to prevent the publication 
of some facts which would have been 
damaging to their raputution. Or, if the 
internment lie nut at alt due to the des< 
patch of anv alleged olqcctionabic news, the 
Bihar and Orissa Government should issue 
a communique stating.the real cause or 
causes. 

The freedom of the press has hitherto 
suffered sufficiently from restrictive legisla¬ 
tion. But even these restraints, it* would 
seem, do not ^fKur to some executive 
officers to be sufucient. They would press 
the Defence of India Act, too, into their 
service in unimagined ways. Their re¬ 
sourcefulness is really admirable. 

And is it true that the intemmeut 
took place under orders of the Inspector- 
General of Police ? That officer, we pre¬ 
sume, has no power under the law to pass 
such orders. And why should the detenu 
in this cose be kept in a solitary cell ? 

It may have been a very successful 
stroke of policy to obtain from Mrs. Annie 
Besant, before her release, a promiK of co¬ 
operation with Government to produce a 
calm political atmosphere; but even a 
child may sec that, if interuments continue 
to increase, it would not be possible for 
even a hundred Mrs. Besants with all their 
occult powers, to produce or maintain a 
calm political atmosphere. It is necessary 
for the Garcrnincut of India and provinciiU 
governments to maintain a vimlant watch 
and control over their suboratuates, if the 
feeling of uneasiness in the country is not 
to widen and deepen. And the people, too, 
have a duty. They should, iu ul localities, 
particularly in those provinces where men 
have been interned, meet together and tell 
the Goverament what they think of th^ 
internments. And as soon as the EUgh 
Courts re-open, the relatives of some writ- 
to-do detenaa should institute cases to test 
the validity of the Defence of India Art, 
as has beeasuggetted by Sir S. Sttbramaaia 
Iyer in a letter to the Htodu of Madras. 
Not that we would desire them to buiM 
any hopes on such cases. For, in the first 
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piaoe, the High Courts may hold either 
that ^ey hare oo jurisdiction or that the 
Aot is raUd; and in the second place, 
even if the Act were declared invalid, 
ninch time would not be required to 
validate it But we write only as laymen. 
Lawyers wonldabe better able to say what 
legal steps may be taken to obtain relief 
for the detenus, 

A Canniittee of Eaqmry. 

At the last sessionaif the Bengal Provin¬ 
cial Conference Babu Srishchandra Chatterji 
moved the resolution about the Defence of 
India Act He made an addition to the 
resolution to the effect that a Committee 
of enquiry be formed to enquire into the 
case of every person arres^ or dealt with 
under the urience of India Act or under 
Bengal Regulation 3 of 1818 and to ap¬ 
proach tlie authorities to obtain relief 
whew necessary. The committee was to 
consist of Messrs. Surendranath Banerjen, 
Motilal Ghosh, Bhupendranath Basu, 
Krishnakumar Mitra, Pazlul Hoq, B. 
Cbakravarti, C. R. Das, Probhas Cbunder 
Mitter, and some other gentlemen. We 
suppose this committee was never formed, 
or, if formed, never met. Such a committee 
is an urgent necessity. Even if such a 
body be not able to obtain the release of n 
si^le detenu,' it can at least relieve the 
miseries of the dependants of some persons 
who have been interned, and bring to the 
notice of Government and of the public t^ 
defective honsing and other arrangements 
made for some at least of the detenus, 
after detailed investigation. 

ASngfsstioafor file Rdief of Detenus. 

We will give an instance. The Amnia 
JkuarPatdka writes that Balm Nagendra 
Knmar Guha Roy, a teacher of the K. R. 

i nbilee School ol Koakhali, is one of the 
inndreds of young men who have been in¬ 
terned under the Defence of India Act un¬ 
tried. 

The tpecitl festsre ot bit ette it that he got a 
certMeste of good ehorseter from the Dlvitlonal 
Cmniiriofltr ooly IS dtyt before hit orrett ood a 
tinttsr eerttSeste from the District Magistrate a 
month before he sim ioteraed, ihonriog how oU- 
powcrfal are C. I. 0. officers. Weil, lost year tome 
qMtloot tegnidlBg Nageodro Knmsr were put in 
Mleogsl Legit louve Cotraeil. This wse follow^ ^ 
Nsgtadn Btbo enbmittiOf a setitiM to the Govern- 
meotoftew^piwyhagthat M i^ht be permitted 
to oppeu before the Additioool Semtsrj to the 
OhvemoMat, ood that be given on oppoftooitv to 
eioaerslchisitdr, from the ehsrgee broni^ sgulott 


him aod of which be wot noware. No repljr wat 
given to the petiiioo. 

The Patrika proceeds 

It it now more than a jesr lioce Nageodro Kumar 
wat iolerned. At 6rit, be wat domiciled ia hia fathor'c 
retidence at Sreerampnr ia the district of Noakbals and 
then on the prajer of thie graodmother, the Bon’ble 
Mr. Cummiog wai kind enough to remove him to bit 

f raodmothere house at Pukurdia (Noakbott), where 
e lived peacefuUjr and where he hat opportuaitj oi 
looking after email propertiei which hw mother 
inherited from her father. But on the iiAih Majr 
lost, he woe all on a eudden ordered to proceed to 
Kalchini in the district of Jalpaiguri—bis present 
place of internment It majr be noted that the cause 
nf his sudden removal is as mysterions as that of his 
arrest and detention. At this place he has been Kving 
a must miserable life. Xagenara Babn snbmitted a 

S etition to the Hon’bte Mr. Camming on 16th Jnly, 
eiailing his grievances Be also praved in that 
petition tor permission to appear before the Addition¬ 
al Secretary to know the charges against him and 
answer them. In the first week of August Inst, he got 
reptics to his petition. The Under Secretary krpt 
silent as to bis prayer to appear berure the Additional 
Secretarv. Be, however, assured him that his 
(Nagendra Uabu’s ) com dainl as to . being badly 
hitns^ will be removed. 

As to how this complaint has been' 
actually removed, the Patrika says, “a 
local gentleman has written to ns thns 
describing the condition oi the house in 
which Nagendra Babu is being confined : 

“The honse which is a thatched one ii citnated on 
mareby land which is submerged dnnng heavy ram 
and rests on very low bamboo posts. There it r^t 
a single window for ventilation in this honteanS 
there is not even one piece of furniture. Even a 
liedstead has not been given thungb repeatedly asked 
for. In short, it is in no way superior to a cowshed 
in a gentlemau’s bouee.'' 

“And,” asks our contemporaiY, “what 
has been done to repair the bouse f” 

We are told by our correspondent, that the ooly 
Bu.caU<d measure taken by the Saperintendent of 
Police of Jalpaignii to make the bouse more snitaUe 
wat the potting of three.or four bamboo posts. 

The last extract which we will make 
from the Patrika about this case »: 

One of the complaints of Nagendra Babn it that 
the allowance he gets is very scanty, it being rnpcee 
sixteen per month. He Informs of tbii to the 
AdditionalSecretnry to Government and in complianee 
with bit initruetione, applied to the Dcpnqr 
Commiefiontrofjalpaigniion the 28th Anguet, for 
an increment of hie auownnec. And what waa the 
retntt ? After a month, he got a reply from the Deputy 
Commisiiooer refheing the prayer. 

We have heard of some other deteaot 
bring “compulsorily domiciled'’ in worse 
houses than the one described above, but, 
not having beea able to enqnire into the 
reliabiU^ of the reports, reframfrom^ving 
detub. We only nuike toefoliowiagextnin 
from the Beagalee. 
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SNAKB posts at KAMGATI 
Dufier to Detenn*. 

(From Oar Own Coimnondent) 

Noakbali, 0:t li¬ 
lt ii n notorious Iwt that Rnmgati and other 
islands in this district abound in-eenomons snakes, 
and they are iargeti in cvidenGe at this season ui the 
rear. Onijr the other day, Snrtndra Nath Bose, a 
leipadar attached to the Kamgati P. S., was bitten 
V * snake while asleep on nis bed-stead at night 
and who was (onnd dead the following morning. We 
nnderstand that a latge number of detennes base been 
lodged in Ramgati and other islands, and, one of 
them, it.is said, could not enter his shed for nights 
together for fear of a snake that bed taken its abode 
there, and be had therefore to keep up at night. 
Being exasperated, he at last moved tm local police 
anthorities, who, we hear, have vrr; kindly accom¬ 
modated him temporarily in the inspection bnnglow 
there. 

It is also believed that many detenus 
besides Nagendra Babu get insufficient 
allowances, and what allowances the 
families of poor detenus who were 
their breadwinners get is rot known. 
Every case should, therefore, be inquired 
into in detail, and prosier relief be given. 

' This should be dune by the Indian Associa¬ 
tion or the proposed enquiry committee. 

Many of the detenus are kept in villages 
where there are no qualified medical prac¬ 
titioners or druggists' shops. So incase 
of illness the men intemra there have 
either to go without medical treatment, 
or wait long for it, until official sanction 
has been obtained for such treatment. 
There are difficulties as regards nursing, 
too. Here is an instance. Babu ParesnaM 
Baneiji wrote to os from Kushtia (Nadia) 
on the 13th October; 

"My nephew Bnaykanta Roy Chowdliuri (an 
M. .1. Student) Interatd at kaharnl, Dingipur, 
(etnee Febrnary, ISIS I ie lerioualy ill. I sent an 
urgent telegram (reply prraaid ) to Additional Secy, 
to the Government of Bengal reqneiting him to 
permit me to live with the deteaa daring hie illneu. 
Bat the Addh tonal Secy, does not think it necenary 
to reply to thin. The menage wat lent 8 a. m. 11.10. 
Isn.Noieplyyeb" 

This letter was written to enquire what 
fnrthn steps could be taken to obtain 
permission to go and nurse the detenu 
throngh bis illness. The same gentleman 
wrote to the Benguke also, giving details 
ofBejoy Kanta's illness. 

He baa got a nvere pain about hit right coUur 
booc ud tBC fibt ofl tw nifbt fide, atteaded with 
high fever. Be hua requeeted me to go to hie place 
to anise him. 

We were subsequently informed that 
the detenu was better. 

We have thua four ctasses of grievances 
to deal with, three relating to the interned 


m 

themselves and one rdatinsto the edadi- 
tion of their dependants, we have to en¬ 
quire whether the detenus are prope^ 
honsed, whether their allowances are som- 
dent to maintain them in health, whether 
they receive proper and prompt medical 
attendance atid nursing during illness, and 
whether the dependants of those who wetC 
the breadwinners of the family have the 
wherewithal to live. One of the offidally 
admitted fitets relating to the snidde of 
Haricharan Das is that as no allowance 
was fixed for and given to him os soon as 
he was interned, he had to borrow money 
from police officials. Probably in the case 
of some other detenus, too, the fpving of 
allowances is not as prompt as it ought 
to be. 

Now, our reluctant suggestion is that 
so long as Guvermuent arc not able to 
make jiroper housing and other arrange* 
ments for the detenus, (hey should all 
be provided with accummodatiuninjailb, 
but not, of course, in solitary cells! 
For, in jails, the houses are masonry bniid- 
inp^, and better than many of those 
assigned to the interned ; a man gets food 
in jail from the very day he is sent there, 
—he has not to wait for days and weeks fot 
any allowance, or to borrow; and every 
jail has a hostiital, a dispensary, and a 
qualified medical practitioner attwhed to 
it. In these respects the lot of prisoners is 
better than that of many detenus, thou^ 
in others it is worse, particularly as id jain 
one loses much more of his liberty and 
thrown against one’s will into undtrirable 
company. On the whole, however, so 
&r as the preservation .of life and health 
is concerned, jail life would seem to he 
preferable to the life led by some detenns, 
A hnmonrist might even be permitted to 
suppose that the escape of soifie detenus 
from compulsory domicile might have been 
due to their desire for a physically better 
life, namely, life in jails; for when arrested 
after their escape they would be sore to 
be sent to jail. 

In the eane of Mrs. Besant and her asso* 
dates, it was not necessa^ for the paUir 
to make any suggestions for improving the 
conditions of their internment. They had 
lieeit allowed to choose any one ont of six 
healthy places, and they chose Ootaca* 
nrand, the healthy and fashionable sndttner 
resort of the Madras Government. When 
the climate of even this place did not suit 
her, she i|^as allowed to go to Coimbatore. 
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Mm people who saw her ia Calcntta 
^ve oDserred that she did not look like 
one who had recently sufiered from^ny 
illaess. fiat nevertheless it must bepre- 
Sttffled tiiat her illness and her suffenn|8 
mast have been terrible, for not only did 
all India, in the words of the Amrita Bazar 
Patrika, weep for them, bnt the news 
was flashed across oceans and continents 
to England and there compelled the 
authorities to explain bow prompt and 
considerate they had been in giving her 
relief. In support of what is written above, 
we extract the following from New India : 

“The Ceksok. 

“ The Labow Herald writes 

Tht Editor of Sew Mia aends ua the followine 
repir to an inquiry ns to the atate ol Mra. Ueaaiit^ 
health: 

''LauBbun, Editor, Enbonr Uerald, London. Mra. 
Beaant alightJy better Not likely to recorer during 
isternment.—Telang, Editor, Sew India. 

We are awmilted by the Ceoaur to print the 
aboTv, conditional on our [wblubiag the lotlowwg 
oBkial atatement ; 

*‘Aa soon aa Mra. Beaant’a indiapoaition was known 
to the OoTemment ot Madras the serricea of tbe 
tEatrict Medical officer were placed at her disposal, 
and in case her indiapoaitioD should lie due to the 
ctimate of Ootacamund a change of residence was 
nflefed to her. This offer was accepted, and Mrs. 
Ueaant ia nnderatood to hare gone to Coimbatore.” 

Ia suggesting what ought to be done 
for ttw renef of tbe interned and their de¬ 
pendants, we have not taken it for granted 
that they are innocent. We have proceed¬ 
ed on tiK supposition that they may be 
guilty. It is quite legitimate and lawful 
to seek to make tbe treatment of even the 
worst criminals in jail more and more 
bnmane, so that jail life may be a means 
of reclamation without ceasing to have a 
deterrent eflect. In fact, jail administra¬ 
tion has.been growing more and more 
humane in Civilised countries. Suggestions 
made for tbe better treatment of mere 
pi^tical suspects should, therefore, be' 
wdeomed by Government, who may be 
presumed to lx anxious to free their 
ofiicers from the faintest suspicion of 
vindktiveness towards such persons. 
Kindness is appreciated even by these 
men. 


Iiilisrnwisnti Again. 

Keeently some interned persons, forming. 
B vexy small fraction of the total number 
of such men, are reported to have been 
rdMsed ia Bengal, on tbe receipt of 
guarantees for thor future good behavior 


irom Ibeir gooiediMis -filers. This is 
good. But as kak iatteuaents have been 
taking place from time to time, the total 


is probably not goin; 
The BeugeJee has the fol 


down but rising, 
owing: 


(Prom Our Own CormpondenL) 

Rangpur, Oct. 11. 

Ajay Ch. Da> GnpU, an M. Sc. ttndint and the 
Mcoud son of Babn jogesb Ch. Oat Gnpla. B L, 

? leader, ban been atreated nnder tbe Deience ot 
ndia Act. It may be cf intereat to note that Ajay 
Cb. ii the elder brother of Saebindra Cb. Oaa Gupta, 
an ez-detenne, who committed auicide at Rangpur 
under clrcuinatancea already reported. 

“The Review of Reviews” on Indisn 
Reforms. 

The Review of Reviews for September 
has a long note on “Indian Reforms’’ 
which, on the whole, correctly repnesenth 
educated Indian opinion. Miss Stead, the 
Editor, writes: 

Kefurmii for India remain a burning topic. Early 
last inontli Lord lalington, parliameuta^ Under¬ 
secretary ol State for India, delivered an important 
speech at Oxford, in which be snggested the improve- 
inents that, in bis private opinion, need to be mode ' 
in the Indian Administration and the concessions 
that ought to be given to Indians. His recommenda¬ 
tions, itadopledin their entirety, would no donbt 
make the machinery of Indian goyernance 1« 
cninberaome, and would somewhat improve the 
position ol Indians in the administration. But his 
political programme is weak; he would wm 
national affairs, including national finances, tarim, 
enstoms, railwnyi and other meant of commnnica- 
tioa, entirely ont of Indian control, pmt*? miwh as 
they are at present. Many Indians wiu objecl to 
this. The Indian National Congress and the Muriim 
l-eage—which between them represent the majority 
of the edneated Indian commuaity—have met and 
loimulated demands that leave not the shadow of a 
doubt that Indians will not be satisfied until tne 
Central aa weB as the Provineia! Governments are 
made responsible to them. They are not pressing un 
to give India complete Home Rule, not even in tw 
Irish sense of the word, mneh less in that of the 
self governing Dominions. But they do want ns to 
end the irnsponsibility ot the Indian ezecnlive, 
national as well as provincial, for, on neconnt W- 
distance, occupation with domestie affairs, and lacfc 
of local knowledge. Parliament has i^r ^n able 
to ezercise the necessary check over Bntish officials 
in Indio. Tlie statement made by the Right Honont- 
able E. 8. Montagu in the House of CommoM on 
Angnat 20th, just befiire PnrIinment a^arM, M 
somewhat of a disappointment. It implia ui« M 
has bad to aaboedinate bis opinion aa expressed in 
his speech of July, when ae wM aWl • 
member, and which boded so well B* tte_ fatnre of 
India, to those of bis eolleagnea in ths Ministn. We 
welcome the decision that Mr. Montagu sbaB go to 
India suk there stndy the refonua on tlm snot, aM 
we hope that, when there, no obetaele wiB « piaoed 
in ths way of "the Iree and, Mlorinal exehaw of 
opinion” between him nnd KpresenUtiw lodiM 
bodies, and that, on his letnnl, he w|B «>« to 
anaonnee eoncesaioas that sriB vst W' V*** 

which Indiaiis regard at the IrredatiUc mmiianffiii: 




* hiUm CMl Swvie* EnttfaiidiM. 

India say* that Indian candidates have 
captured the suceessm ip this year's open 
competitive examination for the Indian 
Civil Service. There are only fivesnccess- 
fiil names on the list They are, with the 
total number of marks in each case, as 
follows 

1, Reuben, David Bera, 2,565; 2, Gupta, 
Satjwndranath, 2,462 ; 3, Jayaratham, 
T. C. S, 2,334; 4, BUis, Thomas Hobart, 
2,230 ; 5, Ran, Pendala S., 2,203. 

Numbers 1 and 5 are marked as haring 
been provisionally admitted to the exami¬ 
nation. “The meaning of this is merely 
that these c indidates have not yet pro¬ 
duced the certificates of age and national¬ 
ity required under the Govcminent of 
India notification, No. 2252 of August 21, 
1888, as amended by notification No. 401 
of May 19,1898.” The sixth and seventh 
names in order of merit are Bhadkam- 
kar, B. V. (2,165), and Chunder, Kamal 
Ch. (2,124). 

India informs us 

“This ytu the adrertieed nninh^r of vocaaciei 
wa* five, Md thirty-five candidates sat for the 
ezamioation, of whom the names of thirty-one are 
pttbtished Last year there were 20 Indian and nine 
CioKalete eandloates: this year all the candidates 
with the exception of two (Mr. T. H. Ellis, who is 4tfa, 
and Mr. J. Burrows, who is 18th), are Indians or 
Ciosalese.^’ 

"While the nuniher ofodvertiied vacancies is five, 
it is open to the SMretary of State 1 1 nominate other 
Indians, “ra accordance with the intention" of the 
Indian Civil Service (Temporary Provisions) Act. 
Last year three caadidates were so appointed, in 
addition to the two who were aclnally enccesafol at 
the open competition. If tbit precedent be followed, 
both Mr. Bbadkamkor, who ie aixth, and Mr. K. C. 
Cbander,_ who ie seventh, shontd obtain appoint¬ 
ments this year: for three oi the successful candidates 
are Indians." 

PataBputra Excavatioiu. 

The excavations at Patna have cost 
some 75 thousands of Indian money. In 
rctnm for this money the country had the 
benifit oi the charming theory of Dr. 
Spooner that Bnddba, theNandas.Kantilya 
and Chandragnpta were Parsis. The theory 
was apataramaaiya (snsieM^le ), charm¬ 
ing only to long at it did not collapse. 
And it collapsed at the first touch of criti- 
cisffl. It was too big a pill to be swallowed 
even by those who mi themselves “Orieiital- 
ists" and who ate too glad to find foreiga 
origins for everything Indian. A few more 
theories like this wonld kad to the 
collapse of puMk faith in the value of the 


S«T 

wotk of the depaftflMttt which ttsintains 
Dr. Spooner and iss^ eftibM'hnd which 
in tnm if. malntahted by twlwfiatt tax¬ 
payer. What the Dephttmdnt of Archaeo¬ 
logy in India is expected to do is to 
find tangible materials, to tabulate, and 
describe them faithfully as they are, not 
as they wonld appear to support or 
discredit some preconceived theory. To 
indulge in fancies which would ultimately 
prove not to have been worth the paper 
they were written upon would render the 
department fit to be abolished, as nobody 
would like to pay for fancies. Another dnty 
which is a most sacred duty of the 
Archaeological Department is to conserve 
the monuments which time seeks to destroy 
but earth seeks to preserve. If you merci¬ 
lessly separate them from the protecting 
bosom of Mother Barth which gave them 
shelter for centuries from rude vandalism 
and impious curiostly, you must take upon 
yourself the duty of preserving them for the 
Future, for mankind yet to be. This has 
been admitted even by professional ar¬ 
chaeologists. ''Conservation must be bis 
first duty" says Petris, fhe veteran archeo¬ 
logist, in his “Methods and Aims in Ar¬ 
chaeology”. 

"To uoGover a uionuoieiil, and leave it to peritli 
by expovnre or by plunderinx, to dctlrov tbuf what 
has laated lor thoasauda of yvara and mlgbt iaat for 
thouuuidi to come is a crime.” (P. 178). 

Have these ethics been followed in the 
excavations of Patalipntra ? Is not the 
whole excavated area an uncared-for pool 
oi putrid and putrefying water ? The 
remains of ancient brick and wooden 
walls, pavements and the rest have been 
forsaken to the mercy of the monsoon and 
to the morning desecration of villagers at 
will. The “life solidified” of ancient ages 
has been exposed to the elemente for 
thorough destruction. The future has a 
right to read the remains in its own way. 
But why talk of the future? Bveu tm 
present is bring deprived of the opportu, 
nity of interpreting the remains in its own 
way, of judging thi soundness of Dr. 
Spooner’s interpretations. The remastiSt 
as said to have been found by Or. ^oossTt 
remain no longer. Where are to-day the 
gravel pavement, the drainage canal, the 
marks of charred bean-pavement^ <tne so- 
called ctrcloi, the wdl, tm reoaim of the 
passage inside the wall of the Knsibfar 
excavations? What has becoim of the 
wheel which the initiated caUed “of the 
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idattnan" aod the lay, ‘of the Mo^bnl’ 

S irioa ? Has it not wne to pieces now ? 

as it not psr/ect when first due out ? Are 
not the wooden palisades of Bnlandi Bagh 
under elephant-deep waters ? Who on 
earth will call it excavation ? It is a pure 
exposure to death of the life solidified. 

We enter our strongest protest against 
such a state of afiairs m Bihar archaeology. 
The protest is not only in behalf of Indian 
history, but also in the interests of the 
Departmenf itself. If the pnblic is going 
to nave this sort of "surgical operation in 
ignorance of anatomy," in the words of 
Petrie, better let us have no excavations at 
aU. Let all onr ancient treasures be preserved 
and secluded from impious touch of irres- 

F onsibili^ as heretofore. Pur we say with 
btrie, “Par lieltcr let things be a few cen¬ 
turies longer under the ground, if they can 
be kt alone, than repeat the vandalism of 



Another point which calls for public at¬ 
tention is the preservation of refics. The 
relics were originally locked under the 
weight of hundreds and thousands of tons 
of bricks and stone, with the simple object 
that they should remain where they Imve 
been deposited, that they should remain in 
In^. But against the pious wishes of 
those who built the sacred monuments, 
the relics are removed not only from the 
bid sites but from even the country of the 
Mtes. Where are the relics of Sariputra 
and Maudgallayana, the two discipks of 
Buddha, dug out from Sanchi by General 
Cunningham ? The ship which was carry¬ 
ing the find went down to the bottom 
ttfthesea. Where are the contents of the 
casket enshrined by Kauishka in the 
bowck of his great stupa? Notin India. 
One wonders by what right and on what 
ethics they are removed out of the country. 
Their removal even to a Museum is highly 
impious from both religious and histoncu 
points of view. "To raid the whok of 
past ages, aod put all that we think effec¬ 
tive into Museums," says Petrie, “is only 
to ensure that such things wilt perish." 
The fate of the Museum of Kertch is an 
exiinple and in our own times that of the 
Belgian Museum. “Broadly speaking, 
there is no Ukclibood that the majority of 
things now in Mnsenms will yet be pte- 
aersed anything.likeM tongas they have 
already luted.” The rclks ought to have 
beeaxronried and casts and copies taken 
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and kept. To remove the reUos out of this 
country is absolutely unpardonable. 

“Our day.” 

Her Excellency's Afpexl to Bengal. 

Their Excellencies the Viceroy and Lady 
Chelmsford have issued appeals to the 
l>eople of India, which have alree^y 
appeared in the newspapers, for funds for 
The St. John Ambulance and Red Cross 
Society and they have intimated their 
intention to set aside the 12th of December 
as a public holiday throughout India, for 
a special efiort mr this deserving work. 
This date will be known as “Onr Day." 

In Bengal, we are in many different 
ways aiding the various organisations 
in connection with the war, but 1 am now 
asking the {icoplc of Bengal to make a 
special efiort to raise funds on this occa¬ 
sion. 1 appeal to all communities, both 
rich and poor, to do their best. 1 have' 
formed in Calcutta a Central Committee 
of Buropean and Indian gentlemen to help' 
me to curry out Their Bxcellencies' wishes. 

I hope those in the districts wilt form 
Committees and arrange entertainments 
and collect subscriptions. The idea of 
“OUR D.\Y” is not that we should confine 
onrselves to this particular day, but that 
it should be the culminating point of our 
effort in Bengal to help the Rra Cross. 

1 hope all will contribute to make this 
my first appeal to Bengal for funds in 
connection with the war a successful one, 
and that after meeting the needs of onr 
Red Cross Branch, Bengal will be able to 
hand over a very substantial snm to ^ 
Central Fund. 

Cicely Ronaldshay. 
Government House, 

Daijeeling; 

6tb October 1917, 

Riots oail Hono-Rdo. 

In literature repetition is a &ult, and 
should be avoided. In journalism, as 
arguments whidt have been refuted again 
and again art brought forward again and 
again, repetition becomes nnavddabk and 
necessary. 

The occasional occurrence of riots, 
particularly of “religions" riots, has this 
year again been brought forward by the 
foreign press of India in conoectioa wtHi 
the BakrhJ disturbancea ia Arrab, aa a 
condttsive argument against tbs grant of 
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self-goTeranieat^to India, As riots and dis¬ 
turbances of varions descriptions occur in 
independent and self-governing countries, 
including England, and ns they do not 
disqnaliv these countries for self-rule, we 
ate not convinced cither of the cogency or 
of the honesty of the arguments of our 
journalistic opponents. Instances of such 
riots have been quoted in previous numbers 
of this Serkw and brought together in 
"Towards Home Rule.’’ We quote some 
of them'below. 

"We take the following Reuter's tele¬ 
gram from the morning papers 

London, June 2.'i. I^fty Unrpool (clioola have 
been cloaed owing to fiehti between the I'roteitant 
and Catholic children aided by their niotheri. 

“We think Renter has made a mistake. 
These fighting children are certainly 
Hindus and Musalmans in disguise, who 
suddenly dropped down on Liverpool, 
having travelled thither in filty air-ships. 
For, we have been told by Englishmen 
that India cannot have self-rule because 
there are religious taction fights here. The 
converse must also Ik true, namely, that 
in a self-governing country there cannot 
be “religious riots." And as Kngland is 
self-governing, either Reuter dreamt a 
dream, or the children, as we have said, 
were Hindus and Musalmans in disgnise." 

"M. R., July, 1909.” 

(Prom onr own rorrenpondent.) 

•'.mbttbad, July 13th, 1910. 

The following telegram appeari, iu the Australian 
papers dated London, June 20th : 

—While the Roman Catholic BUhop of Liverpool 
was driving to his residence after laying the founda- 
tioa stone of St AIpbonso's Chapel, bis carriage was 
stoned by a Protestant mob.’’ 

“We take the above from the Indian 
Daily News. Perhaps the news-agency 
which cabled this piece of news to the 
Australian papers omitted to add that 
the people of Liverpool had been disfran¬ 
chised on account of w^arian rancour 
caused by religions fanaticism. This has 
certainly taken place, because we have 
been often told that one of the causes why 
we cannot have self-government is that 
we indulge oecasionilly in (fr-) religions 
riots." 

“M. R., August, 1910.” 

“Anrio-Indian extremist papers and 
Bri^h Tory journals do not fiul to remind 
us everr now and then that India cannot 
have seif«vemment because, among other 
causes, there ate oceasional racial note 
and religious fends in this country. We 


find however, that when sneh riots occur 
in Great Britain the people of the towns 
or counties concerned are no't deprived ot 
the franchise and other civic rights. The 
latest instance is the attacks on the Jews 
in South Wales which liavc assumed 
serious proportions. 

Owing to attaeki made on the Jcwi in South 
W«l^ « number of Jewith refngeev have arrived at 
Cardiff. They endured coniiileraMe lufiering and 
were frightened out of their tivei. Rioting eontinuei 
at Bargoed and Gilfach. It ii deicribed at a guerilla 
warfare ogaintt the pol^ and Infantry. Two Jewish 
shape have been burned at Sriiglienyod. 

The ‘Daily Teleraph's siiectal correspondent itstes 
that ss s rrinit ol n lengthy eminiry he is convinced 
that the tales of extortion are abiolntely devoid of 
trnth —Keuter. 

“We hope none of the papers wc have 
referred to above will call upon the British 
Government to disfranchise South Wales." 
"M. R., September, 1910." 

"The Chritlan Register tells the story of 
.'t “religious" riot in the United States of 
America in the following words 

The recent riot in naverhill. Maw, which pre¬ 
vented an anti-Cathulic from being beard and 
destroyed a considerable amount of property, makliw 
it necessary to coll out the militia, is a discreditabM 
event on both sides. The lecturer was advertised as 
sn ex-Cstliolie. the American Lather of the New 
Kefurmatiott, with reference to bschelor priests, inix^ 
marriages ond Romish opposition to the pnMic 
schools ; together with notices of hie book exposing 
Romanism. It was just the sort of notice to ssggest 
scnrrdity. How mneh, however, be might havU 
nttered will never be known, os be was not permitted 
to be beard. On two previons occasions he had 
attempted to give a leetnre, but was prevented by the 
uproar of the crowd in attendance. The third time 
came the riot, before he hai completed hi* drat 
sentence or said a word to which objection conid be 
made. The distarbaime was not unpremeditated bat 
urganiied in odvaiKe. Cardinal O'Connel woe 
reported recently to have said that the time hod eome 
for the Catholic Chntch to epeak ouL It was a 
welcome word, but apparently it is not a rule that is 
espected to work liutn ways, it is diffieolt to believt 
that the ciergy could not have prevented these distnr- 
liancet ii tliey had been so minded, for they had 
ample warning, it would appear, then, that they ate 
not prepared to stand lor the principle of opea 
discussion. It will nut be snipri ing if, among many, 
an exaggerated idea of things that will not beat tut 
light of day ihoaid be the resnlt. 

“The occasional occurence of 'rcHgioua* 
riots if said to be one of the reasons why 
the people of India ought not to have sdfs 
government, the strong arm of a third 
party being necessary to settle the disputes 
of the contending parties and maintidn 
order. Onr Boston contemporary, how¬ 
ever, does not say that the Unltsd States 
of America has already ceased to be sdf- 

• A.W.A. W---- 
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ban been established there to preserre 
order. Perhaps it is an omission.” 

M. R, June, 1916. 

“In The Literary Digest for Jane 17, 
1916, occurs the following paragraph : 

Oermkn tviDpsthwira who enior any troabtc that 
bnakt out in parti of the (iriUali Empire an now 
turnins their crei toward the Dominion of Canada, 
where, preudiipatcbMinformal, the French lansn- 
age agitation hai grown from a provincial problem 
into a nationiri inue. An important featnre of the 
diipute between the Bagliih and Pnnrh Canadian! 
in the lehonti of Ontario ii the ducove^ that the 
recrniting itatiltica ui the variou! prorincei allow 
that out ofa total of 330,000 men enliited, French 
Canada, with more than a quarter of tlie entin popu¬ 
lation of the Domittiou, hai furniahed fewer than 
14,000 men. Agitation ngninit eniiitment hai 
been boldijr carried on by Mr. Henry Bouraua, tender 
ottheNationalMti,. 

“In its issue for September 30, 1916, 
the same journal writes: 

A bitter light hai been raging in Canada over the 
OK of tlw French language in the Kho'ili of Outurio, 
and we are told that it hae not only engendered the 
iharpnt race feeling between the Oritiih and French 
inhaniianti, Imt itill more remirkable, it hae diridwl 
the Koman Catholic population into “French” and 
"Irish” campa it is farther alleged that this langu- 
age-iisne ii reiponiible for the iinalt percentage of 
pTcoch-Canadiani found in the Canadian force in 
France. The whole question ii discuned in detail in 
the London Round Tnbte, an anthoritative qnarterir 
TCfieworthepulitiet of the British Empire, which 
pats the qnestlon before ns in its briefest form. 

“It is beside oar purpose to enter into 
details or comment on the features of this 
racial, linguistic and sectarian strife, 
which,heit noted, has seriously affected 
ncraitment hr the army. We only wish 
to point out that Canada it a self-govem- 
ine country, and this “bitter fight has 
been rapng” there. Any kind of strife 
between nations, or between classes in 
the same country, are, no doubt, to be 
deprecated. But non-believers in self-rule 
for India, both among our own country¬ 
men and among our British and Anglo-' 
Indian opponents, should take note that 
self'rale can be obtmned and maintained 
in spite of the existence of racial, linguistic 
and sectarian strife.” 

M. R., December. 1916.” 

“In British India there arc some Batr-id 
riots every year, and occasionally caste 
noteinthesQBtaerupreindency. These are 
alleged to consUtute one of our disqualt- 
fi^ons for self-rok. We have met this 
ol^tion in our pamphlet “Towards 
Hook Ruk.” To tw exai^les quoted 
Himn of such riots in the West, we add 
thaldUofiuig aocouat of the Bast St Lows 


Racc-Riots in America from the Literary 
Digest of July 14,1917: 

Oil the anniversary of the signature of a famous 
document asserting the rights of life, liberty, and the 
pursnit ofhaiminesi, thoukands of American negroes 
were dicing for safety from the State of Abraham 
Lincoln into Missouri. They left behind them nearly 
two score of their own race dead, neoily a hundred 
iu hospitals, and the blachened ruiua cf mote than 
three hundred of the homes of their peopM Bast St 
Louis, guarded by two thousand militiamen, was 
recovering from the effeets of one of the worst race- 
riots in American history while investigations by 
Federal, State and mnnicipal authorities' mete on 
foot. Altho the blame, for the loss of life and property, 
is laid by many observers at Ibe door of local am 
State officials, the underlying cause of the riot, the 
press generally agree, was the infiux of negro labor 
into East St. Louis from the South. 

This migration, as our readers are aware, is no 
more liked at the South than at the North. Indeed, 
as the New York Bveaiag Sun remarks, the South 
has tried every expedient to check it, so that “as 
Northern communities mob the negroes for coming 
in, so Southern commnnities mob the emdoyment- 
ageuts for inducing them to go out.” Other papers 
observe that while the rioting at its beginning was 
due to economic canses, it developed racial jealousy 
which led to wholesale and indiscriminate attacks on. 
negro men, women, and children. 

While the press of the country more or less calmly 
contider the underlying causes of the Bast St Louis 
riots, and discuss the economic effects of the war, and 
the development of race hatred in the United States, 
papers near at hand are imprest with the collapse of 
government in the Illinois city. Across the Mississippi 
Kiver in St. Louis, The Globe-Democrat denonnees 
the failure to "impress the lawless and IrresponsiUe 
participants in the mob” that “attacks on property 
and persons would be dangerous to themselves.” 
This paper believes that firmness early in the after¬ 
noon of the first day's rioting “wonfd have saved 
East St. Louis, the State of Illinois, and American 
civilisation itelf, a record of indelible Shame." But, 
it continnes, after the coming of darkness to the aid 
of the mob, slaugtber and burning raged nncbecked 
“The unleashed passions of the mob ignored ques¬ 
tions of guilt and innocence and of age and sex. lliey 
disregarded the safety of bystandm, and cared not 
what ruin the incendiary fires m'ght bring. The 
lust of murder turned the mob into savages.” 

“Such occurrences are most s'taraefal and 
deplorable. Nevertheless the independent 
countries where they happen are not de¬ 
prived of the natnt^ human right of self- 
rule.” M. «., Sept., 1917. 

At present if we say that ordinarily the 
relation between Hindus and Mnsaunaas 
is friendly, its truth will be disputed on 
the ground of its bring a partisan state¬ 
ment On the other hand, il foreign 
Journalists in India say that this relation 
IS nnlnendly, we too, must say that it is ^ 
biassed statement Let M therefoK, 
tacke some statements, made long, ago 
withont fny leferense to any ,politic 
controversy. 
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“The Topography of Dacca by Dr. 
Taylor, written in 1839 at the instance 
of the Medical Board at Fort William in 
Calcutta, is a book vyhich amply repays 
perusal The amount of scholarship and 
the spirit of research displayed by the 
kamra author docs him credit, considering 
the times in which he lived and wrote. 
In those da^s Mahomedan influence was 
still strong in the city of Dacca, tlie line 
of genuine Nawabs, called the Naib Nazims 
of Dacca, bad not yet become extinct, 
and the pomp and pageantry of the 
Moghul Court had not passed into n 
dream. One fbels interested to learn the 
natnre of the relations lietween the Hindns 
and the Mahomedans in those times. In 
chapter ix, page 257 of Dr. Taylor's book, 
we get a glimpse of them. He says 

“ftctigioni qoarreli between the Ilindni ami 
Mabomedani are ol rare occurrence. These ttvo 
elestet iire in jwriMt peace and eoneord, and n mqjor. 
it; of the indWidnali lielonginx to them hare even 
oeeccome their prrjndicei lu far ae to imnke from the 
lame hookah " 

M. R., June, 1908. 

“In our last number we quoted a passage 
from Dr. Taylor's Topo^aphy of Dacca 
to show the amicable relations which 
prevailed between Hindus and Maho¬ 
medans in Eastern Bengal about 1839, 
when the book was written. In this 
number we shall make some further 
extracts, but from another source, to 
show that the same happy state of things 
prevailed all over India, and even beyond 
it, in countries governed by Mahomedan 
rulers. The book to which we shall refer 
is the East India Gi^tteer, by Walter 
Hamilton, published in two volumes in 
the year 1828, dedicated by permission to 
the Court of Directors. The materials from 
which the work was composed were either 
printed documents, or manuscript records 
deposited at the Indian Board, so t^t 
it was something in the nature of a semi¬ 
official publication. We shall give the pas- 
sam with the headings of the articles in 
Wweh they occur. 

BisdaaUa; Open riolciiee produced little effect 
m so paticot a people, aod alMongh the Malraiae- 
dSM Mheeqaeatlr OTcd for ceoturlea iotermiied with 
VMts, no rodicat change wae produced in the 
nMaatti<or tenete of the latter; on the contrair, for 
Sk^a c^uiy pout, the Mahomedaue havr 
BQch dnBKiiec to the oreiiulieM of 
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deitice or loiali of the other, when the; imagine that 
npidicatiun lu their own will prove ine&Ctual. 
(Vol. 11, p. 47S). 

Malabar: When the PortugucM dlirovered India, 
the domioioat of the Zamorin, aUhoagh rated b; a 
enperttitioue Hindu prince, twarmed with Mabomedane 
and thie claia of the population ii now eoMidered 
grentl; to exceed in nnmbrr nil other dceeriptiom oi 
people in the Britieh Oietriet of South Malabar. Tbii 
extraordinar; progreeu of the Arabian religion doc* 
not appear ( with the exception of II;der and Tipoo ) 
to hare been either aeeiitea b; the conntenanee at the 
gorernment nr obetmctnl h; the jealone; of the 
flindne, and ite rapid pengrem nnder n eerice of 
Hindu princee demonutratee the tolcFation, or rather 
the indifTerence. manifeetril b; the Hiudooe to the 
Iieaccablediffueion of religion* procticce and opinions 
ut variance with their own ( If, ISl ). 

Deccan: There ie n comideraUe Mahomedan 
population in the conntrie* eulyeet to the Nixam, bat 
thoee of the lower rlosiee who ore enltivator*, have 
nearly adopted all the mannere and enstoms of the 
Hindoos (1,4S4). 

gelat I The capital of BHodiiitan ] ; The Hindu 
are principall; mercantile specniator* from Mooltaa 
and Shikerooor, who occupy about 400 of the beet 
home*, ana are not only tolerated in their rellgioa, 
but also allowed to levy a duty on goodt entering tiM 
city for the enpport of their pagoda (II, 81). 

Afrihaniiton ; Brahmittical Hindn* are fraud all 
over Cabnl, epeciaUy in the towni, where they earn 
on the trade of brokert, merchante, bankci^ gold- 
emilb* and graia-eellen (1.13 ). 

Cabul: Manv Hindae freuoeat Cabal, mutly from 
Peihawar; and at by their induetry tbey eontribnte 
greatly to ite prosperity, the; are cartfoll; cherished 
b; the Afghan Government (I, 307). 

Canduhar: Among the inhabitants be JT Seld 
Mnstaphn ] reckons a considerable number of Hindu 
(iMctIv Kanoje Brahmine ) both eettled in the town 
u traffickere, and cultivating the fieldi and gardens 

in the vicinit;.with respect to religion, a great 

m^orit; of the inhabitants are Mabomedau of the 
Soonni periuatioo, and the conntr; abounds with 
mosques, in which, Seid Mnstapha ossertt, both 
Hindoos and Mahomedans worship, and in other 
Kspecti nearl; assimilate (1,341). 

M. July, 1908. 


Thu Bkhap of Bombay tm Oomoemey 
for Indui. 

The Deccan Sabha of Poona k, we be¬ 
lieve, not an Aglo-lndian Association. The 
very name Sabha shows that it is Indian. 
We are all the more surprised to find, 
therefore, that the Bishop ol Bombay hod 
been osk^ to lecture on the Democratic 
Ideal under its auspices and nnder the 
chairmanship of Prof. lamaye. The Asso¬ 
ciated Press of India has very kindly given 
a full summary of the keture deUveiw by 
this ckrical politidan, but as f^tos 
Prof. Tamaye’s criticism of it. weattftqU 
merdy that “Prof. Lipiaye tepikd at 
kngth to several pointii ndied in His 
Lordship's L^ute r 

Wl^ .the greatest 6f British aad 
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American statesmen have been tcllini; the 
wotU that the present war is for the 
establishment of demojraej throughout 
the wortd, while Mr. Lloyd George, the 
Premier, has declared that Indians are 
chtitled to ask that they should be treated 
not as a subject race but as partners in the 
Riitish Empire, the Bishop of Bombay, has 
been trying to throw ice-cold water 0.1 the 
growing democratic aspirations of cducat- 
^ Indians. And in this attempt he was 
driven to such sore straits, that he was 
compelled to hold up to our admiration 
the example of Prussia. “With all its 
ikttltsthe Government of Prussia for the 
last 160 years have proved how most 
cfiective a Government could lie.’* And 
yet British statesmen have still been re- 
peating for the thousandth time that the 
aim of the war is to destroy Prussianism ! 
If Prussianism be so good a thing as the 
Bishop would make it out to be, why 
should it lie destroyed ? But ii it lie an 
accursed thing, why should an Anglican 
Bishop whose salary is paid by the sub¬ 
jects of the British Government, be allowed 
to praise it publicly ? What would have 
been the fate of an Indian speaker if he 
had praised Prussianism ? 

Tne Bishop said, “we must not expect 
to find it [democracy] a complete ideal.” 
But is there any political ideal which is 
entirely free from nefccts ? This world is 
imperwet and its ideals, too, are imperfect. 
And among these imperfect ideals of 
govcmnicnt, “the ideally best form of 
government,” in the opinion of Mill,’ “is 
representative government." Mr. A J. 
Balfour has said: “We are couvincM 
that tliere is only one form of government, 
whatever it may be called, namely, w’herc 
the ultimate control is in the hands of 
the people.” 

Saeskiu about tbe dctirabilitj or otherwiie ol 
this ideal lor ladia the lecturer asked two queitloiw 
toludiatM : (1) Are ladiani bjr temperament orb; 
conriotioa democratic and (3) ie the deiaoeratic idcM 
■Stable to India at tbii juncture ? Anewering tbe 
Gnt he said, the answer must be given b; Indians, bpt 
to for at he bad observed, it was not nn accident 
that India had showa in the past no tendene; 
toward democcaqr. 

Can the Bishop prove that in all 
countries where now democracy prevails 
the pbople were all along democratic 
temperament and conviction”? If he 
Imows history well, which we doubt, he 
- will find that, in every one of the conutries 
where at present there are either constitu¬ 


tional monarchies or republics, there was 
at some period of their history absolute 
monarchy. The Bishop will fina it stated 
even in a popular work of reference like 
Chambers's Encyclopaedia that .“democra¬ 
cies have grown up in large states in 
which absolutism formeriy prevailed.” 
(Article “Dimocracy.”) So evea if we 
were not or are not democratic by tem¬ 
perament an 1 conviction, there U nothing 
to prevent us from being democratic in 
future. 

As to whether it is really true, as tbe 
lecturer says, that “India had shown in 
the past no tendency towards democracy,” 
we think it would not be proper for us 
to repeat here all the historical and other 
proofs and arguments which we have 
lieen printing m this Review for years 
past. The most important of these proofe 
and arguments are to be found in 
Towards Home Rale, parts I and II. Some 
time ago we presented the Bishop of 
Bombay with a copy each of the two 
parts of this book. If he has not thrown 
them away, we would ask him to read 
the following articles; p irt I—India and 
Democracy, self-rule in Oriental Countries, 
the Popular Assembly in Ancient India, 
Notes on Self-rule in the Bast; part II, 
Public Administration in Ancient India, 
Municipal Institutions in Ancient India, 
Ancient Village Government in Southern 
India. 

Speaking nailer correotion a* an onttlder be 
fuggeeted that the political coanterpart of Moba- 
niodanism was autucrac; and that of Hindniim 
monarch; resting on oligarch;. 

Instead of speaking under correction, 
the Bishop ought to have fint acquired 
knowledge and then spoken. He would 
not have had to go to reconcile sources of 
information. So far as Islam is con- 
cerntd, pages 128,133,134# of Towards 
Home Ruk, part ', would have told him 
to what extent Muhammadanism is 
democratic even in politics. As rq^ardt 
Hindus, the articles named above Woifid 
have given him useful information. We 
are not referring him to our omnkms, 
but to the opinions expressed and 
historical evidence collected by wdLkaowj^ 
orientalists. Bnropeans should first know 
our case before disconraipng or opposiiw 
our aspirations. They have power u 
their hands now; bat they ought to know 
that this power depends partly oa their 
moral and inteHecraa! “prestige.” Bnt 
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how louK can this prestige last, it they 
sp^ and write lihe ignoramuses? 

Should anybody after reading the 
artiCMS suggested by os say that after all 
tM Hindus, Buddhists, Musalmans, and 
Sikhs had oot^deTelopra perfectly demo- 
waric political institutions, we would ask 
htm to bear in mind what the Eacjclo- 
paedia Britanaica (article “Democracy”) 
“J* even with regard to ancient Greece 
and Rome, which are popularly Ijclicved 
to hdve been models of democracy: 
”D*™ocrac^ in modern times is a very 
dtnerent thitm from what it was in its 
best days in Greece and Kome." 

Rdmi^ to the tecond qtiestion his lordship re¬ 
marked, the democratic ideaUmptied that the whole 
Mopk was capable of being interrsted inthequestinns 
ofgownment So far as the speaker could tell, the 
moss of the_ people in Inilia were not interesteil and 
did not wish to be interested in political questions. 

wished to be goeerned and not to govern but 
ther wished to be governed iiDp.srlinllv, justiv and 
couMstentlj. They wished to have an equal chance 
in the law cun ts. They wished to be secured agniust 
petty oppression and Irand. A government which 
secured aU tbm things to tliem would have their con¬ 
sent. In net It would not be necessary to usk of them 
to give their content in words. 

In the democratic countries of the 
world, including England, were the whole 
people capable of being interested in the 
questions of government when mdimen- 
taty democratic institutions (such as 
we are now demanding) were first 
fstabltshed there ? Are the whole people 
rapable of being so interested even now ? 
Even in modern England have not many 
voters to be diiwtly and indirectly bribed 
in order to be induced to simply exercise 
the right of voting ? In Australia, which 
» a democratic continent, have not elec¬ 
tors sometimes to be punished in order to 
them to exercise the franchise ? 
Tim Kshop may satisfy himself on the 
Mint by reading the following extract 
from the Cbriatiaa Lite of London 


i.ini*^ electors la Auitralia have jnst been fined oi 
■UIHv each and coals (with the option of three day 

*fa**?“ Thow wbo cannot ps 
th efiiie imittheiefott go to JnH for refusing tol 
It Is queer that in a counti 
boMipg of ita freedom the man who simply alloe 
people who know more about , the buainess than 1 
**•*» tlKmld be pnobbed aa a erini 
-.co-ft-itir bd. 


How docs the Jectutvr know that “the 
mM of tK ixopl^ in India were not inter- 
etted and did not wish to be interested in 


political question” ? Has he ascertained 
this by a plebiscite ? If not, why does he 
indul« in such a sweeping statement ? The 
“dumb millions” of India are dumb, it 
would seem, only when their educated 
countrymen require their support; but 
they arc not dumb wlicn their voice has 
to be reciuisitioned by tlicir Anglo-Indian 
(old-style) friends to oppose the political 
claims or propaganda of their rancated 
countrymen. 

Let ns take it fur granted that “the 
mass of the mopic in India were not inter* 
cstL^ and aid not wish to be interested in 
political questions.” But should not an 
attempt be made to rouse their interest in 
political questions ? Suppose some one 
said to the prelate, “The mass of the 
people arc not interested and did not wish 
to be interested in religious questions arA 
in Christianity,” would he allow the 
matter to rest there ? Would it not be his 
duty to rouse the people to take interest 
in religion, in Christianity 7 It is our duty 
and our aim to make wopic interested in 
political questions. Mill says ; “A people 
may be unprcpa'red for good institutions; 
but to kindle a desire for thcni is a 
necessary part of the prepariftion.” 
{Representative Government, Chapter I). 
It is our duty to kindle a desire for good 
political institutions. 

“A government which secured all these 
things to them would have Gieir consent.” 
How does he know ? By telepathy i By 
a plebiscite ? By talking in their rernsum 
lars with at least one million of the illite¬ 
rates in each province out of the huudi^s 
of millions of Indians ? 

The prelate shows that he has a very 
low ideal of human welfare, when he says 
with tacit approval that the people of 
India “wished to be governed, and not 
to govern,” and that “it would not be 
necessary to ask of them to give them their 
consent in word” to the kind of govern¬ 
ment which agrees with his ideal. The 
highest human good does not consist 
simply in being secured by others against 
oppression and fraud or even in having 

I iicnty of good food, good clothing, good 
louses, &c., but it includes the power to 
secure oneseli from fraud and uppresiionj it 
includes, moral and mental wrifare, tk 
power of self-direction, &c. That form of 
government is the best under which every 
one can have the opportunity to rise to m 
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fril notal and intelkcijtal (rtatoic and to 
dMMkp the power of edf^help and aelCdisM* 
tiida« 

Twobod^uthe; u!d in Bogiand, wen better 
tbna one, but it wM equally true that one will wai 
better than twenty. The Bntieh OuTerauient in India 
had elipped into a ronqh approximation to the 
rational ayitem oigoremment. 

But what if that one will it perverse 
and goes wrofig, as despots frequently do ? 
Is it not more probable that out of twenty 
wills, a majority should be more generally 
right, than that the one will suould be 
generally right 7 Mill observes; “for one 
despot whonowandthen reforms an abuse, 
there are ninety>nine who do nothing but 
create them." We arc sorry we have no 
space to quote here the calm discussion of 
the despotic and buraucratic forms of 
government in Chapter III of Mills’ Reptv- 
aeatatJn Gorerameat, leading that emi¬ 
nent thinker to declare: 

“there ii no difficnity in ibowing that the ideally 
beat form of gOTeromeut is that in wbu'h the 
suvereigDly, or supreuae coutrolling power in the 
laat Rsort, le vmted in the entire aggregate of the 
community ;eeery citiKs nut only having a ruiee 
10 the cxetcise of that idtiumte tuvereignty, but 
beiqg, at least uacasinoally, called un tu take an 
uctnal part in the goverument, by tbe personal 
diicharge of some public fuuctiou, local or general." 

The extract given above will inruisha 
reply to tbe lecturer's opinion that the 
vnnngofthe supreme power of democra¬ 
tic states in an assembly, was by no means 
deariy “the best method of obtaining wis¬ 
dom in legislation or in executive action.” 

Under despotic and bureaucratic govern¬ 
ments, 

“Tbe nation u a wbol^ and every iudividnal 
compoaing it, are without any potential voice in 
their own destiny. They exercise no will in respect 
to their coUective interests. AU is decided for tlieu 
by a wilt not their own. which it is legally a criuie 
for them to disobey. What sort of human beings 
can be lormed uuder such a regime ? What 
development can either their thinkiug or their 

active focnttiee attain tinckr It ?.Nor is it only 

in their wtcUineoce that they indbr. Their mural 
capndtisi are equally etnuted. Wherever tbe iphere 
of action of bumanbeingt is arbficialiy circnmscrib- 
fd, Aeir seatimente are narrowed and dwarfed 
in the same proportion. The food of teeling is action ; 
even domettie alfeetion lives npon volantary good 
offices. Let a person have noiUog to do for bit 
Gonatry, and be wQI not core for it It has been said 
of old, that in a despotism there it at most bnt one 
patriot, the despot bianelf i and the saying reete on 
a Jntt appreclalkin of the eflecta of absolute eub- 
jectiun, even to a good and wise master. Kelqcioa 
renuuae: and hem at least, it may lx thoi^t, it 
an agency that may be relied on tor tifelng men'e 
evet and miade above tbe dost at tbdi feet 
unt reUgioB, even lappoting it to escape perver- 
mou for the parpoaee of despotism, ceaicf 


ifl illBIft 
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and narrosrs * R 
individna] aad m mai_, 
itakeiabathia private sal' 
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If, as the lecturer said, “the British 
Government in India had slqiped into a 
rough approximation to the rational sys- 
tem of government,” why is India the 
poorest, unhcalthiest, and most ilUteratc 
large country in the world ruled by a civi¬ 
lised nation? Why of all countries in the 
world ruled by civilised people, in India 
alone there has been plague for more than 
a decade, and why India alone among suck 
countries is frequently visited by famines ? 
Of course, Government alone are not to 
blame, we are also to blame. Why, 
again, if our government is so rational, 
has there been such a strung condemnation 
of it by the Mesopotamia Commission ? 

In reply to theprelate’s second question, 
namely, is the democratic ideal suitable to 
India at this juncture, we would ask him 
to read Sdf-goveramevt for India under 
the British Flag, by Mr. V. S. Srinivasa 
Sastri (Servants of India Society, Allaha- 
bad),aud the following articles in Towards 
Home Rulei Borne Rule for India, Con¬ 
temporary India and America on the Eve 
of Separation from England, and Is Parlia¬ 
mentary Government Suited to India ? 

The lecturer has “appealed to the people 
of India to abhor imitations.” HU mean¬ 
ing is quite clear. He wUhes ns not to 
imitate but to abhor the democratic ideals, 
methods and institutioas of the West. Is 
hU appeal confined to the sphere of reUgi- 
00 , or does it extend to the sphere of rel^- 
ousbelieU and socio-religious matters also ? 
Does he, a ChrUtiaa dergymau, appeal to 
us to abhor the imitation of tbe religious 
ideals, methods, customs, rites, and insti¬ 
tutions of the Christians of Western coun¬ 
tries 7 If he does, hU professioa becomes 
a puzsie. HU occupation must be 
gone; he should cease to be a minister 
of the ChrUtiaa religion, and become mere¬ 
ly a plain Anglo-Indian (old style) politi¬ 
cian. If be does not appeal to ns to abhor 
the imitation of Western Christian ideals, 
&c., wc have a question or two to ask. (1) 
Why U inutation to be abhorred in politics 
and not in religion 7 (2) He has said that 
“the political countei^rt of Mohameda- 
nism was atttocra <7 and tihat ot HindaUm 
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mowtdv nitias. oa oUgwcfat;,'* wbicb 
wiggetbl tikat ChnttMUittj^ toQ, dm a poii* 
tiwcofiatferpart.. If to, what t« thejDolitt- 
cal comtarpart of Chnstiaaitj? It itia 
aojt democFaqr, whjr does not the Bishop 
tetnnt tp Bnguuid to preach to bis Chris¬ 
tian coantrymea that they must give up 
demxracy and cease to fight ior “the esta¬ 
blishment of democra <7 throughout the 
world,” as their foremost men have de¬ 
clared they are doing? But if the political 
counterpart of Christianity be democracy, 
then by trying to Christianise India, the 
Bishop is trying indirectly to democratise 
Indians. Or does he wish and hope that the 
Indian Christians are to be twi-natared, 
Enropean in religioa and Indian (as under¬ 
stood by him) in political instincts ? If that 
be so, let his spiritual lordship settle their 
roiritnal and politieal ideals with Indian 
Christians. 

To riiadas and Musalmans. 

We desire to call attention to the follow¬ 
ing paragraph which has appeared in the 
Amrita Baxar PdtrUsa. 

BsWARB, ai-VOUS AM) Mi'SSAI.UA.N'8! 

While ou the above subject, we wuat warn both 
Ilitldnf aod MuMalmaot aRaiust aiDistcr attempts 
u< desigaioK men, both uoa-official and official, who 
are just now busily engaged in sowing dissensions 
amongst them. The report comes from many parts of 
the country that both Hindus and Musalmans, 
under evil cunnaelt, are arming themselves to break 
one another's heads daring the Dnaaeruh and the 
Maharam ftstivala, which tbii year fall on the tame 
day. Itt Calcutta we have out Duiga 4h>l<t sad iu 
the upcountriee they have' their KamKtlir prnceesions 
oa the Dusserah day. Theie and the Maharam 
procctiiont may come in contact and a collision may 
take place. Thm can be easily avoided by changing 
the time or the roatee of the respective proeeseiont, 
and the local eseeutive authorities ate empowered to 
do it. We are, however, eurprised to learn that, in 
tome places,though the Hindn and Mussalman leaders 
UK 9nitc wiUiag to Sgree to such arrangtinenU, the 
offiews would not mow them to set accordiiw to 
their mataal settlemeoL Take the cose of Delhi to 
wUch we relcrred yesterday. The Hindus and the 
Mttssalmaas suggested certain routes which would 
prevent the meeting of two proceetioue. The Mi^is- 
trale, however, rdected their proposal,without rhyme 
or reuMn. We near that some other Magistrates 
bate also actsd In a simttar manaer. This means not 
only bloodslisd bat also aa outbrsak of raneonr and 
r^ Utterassafaetweeaths two great eommanities 
of India, to tbs great delight of our enemies. Theve- 
iore,HhidiHandMussalmansbeware! Italeomcani 
mob nie, tboagh for a temporary period. Tbereforc, 
ye aatb^tles also beware I 

Riotu ate of no tite to either Mutalmans 
or Biodmi from dither the woridly or the 
other-wotuly point of view. It u not 
laid down m the ecriptuR of any tect that 


it ii ahwdHiwIy ‘mmmtjf for Mlvotiou 
that reimowe ,pr oem i o a ll OhotiM follow 
any particnUir route at ittg pattieutar 
momgnt We ahoutd en^taVoac to live in 
amity with our oeigfabotini mnI make all 
the sacrifices and eoncesrions which 
neighborliness KqniRS. Educated men of 
all sects should exert their influence in tiiis 
direction. Calcutta has already had a 
foretaste of hooliganism within the past 
few days. 

Hie ladiaB Association and Interamwits. 

We are glad to learn the Indian Asso¬ 
ciation seat the following telegram to His 
Excellency the Viceroy on the 12th October 
on the question of iaterumenta 
Private Secretary to 

Ills Bicelieocy the Viceroy, Simla. 

Indian Association CaL-ntta pray general amnesty 
of nil poitticai detenus and tnen interned pereoni la 
Bengut as are not dicvctly implicated in conepiradee 
orcninee. Failing this we pray that they maybe 
allowed to live with partnie or guardians under 
proper security and iar(^uardt. 

(Sd.) Snrendraoatb Banerjeo. 

Becretary. 

Hie OiiratiMi of Intommonts. 

The Indian Daily News writes :->• 

It is very difficult to get at the facts of these intern^ 
meets, but we have heard from men (tbe tquM ol 
any of Or. Paley’t twelve men of undonbtrd probity) 
that some ate entirely aqjnsti&ed. But be that ae 
it may, one wonders how tong tbe Government 
intends to intern these people aod If that point oi 
view hoe ever been coniidcred. Are they, for example, 
going in for a revival oi the Bastile aim wbite-haiM 
prisoners, or do they consider the possibility of their 
ever being “dieinterned." And if they are disintcran) 
in tbe near or remote future, has any one cuashkrSd 
whether interument has softeued their sentiment 
towards law and order and British rule ? Already, 
one hears of suicides among them. It stems a goes Bon 
worth thinking about somehow, especia'dy by toose 
wbo are .always professedly aaxions about toe future 
of tbie country. 

Mr. J. G. Cummiiig. 

Tbe Indian Daily News gives tbe follow- 
iag certificdtc to Mr. J. G. Cumming ' 

The return of Mr. J. G. Gumming from the Inteni- 
ment department, or whatever it is cslfod, it a matter 
fur eongratulatioB, for he wae and is the most 
respected man in tbe Bengal tetvke and wanted frnr 
goveroiag the eouatry, imd not the tort of pcislMi to 
waste OB a kind of Sherlock Holiaes bnsiaeac. I,a(d 
Carmichael tbongbt to softea the iatcniBMDta by 
choosing a person whom all respected! bat gym 
lie down with dogs, yon get freos, and gyov associate 
with the C. I. 0., your oommon scute enM probably 
get warped, and you rrill gef rircanatattial evidtaee 
on tbe brain. That is wbat banieasd to' Mr. 
Cnmniittg, and hit fritnds and urA-winert ore glad 
that be hoe got baek from tbe frfre of eriiUBal 
liMratarc. ^omt one of the Itombroio type, soa» 
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oat who haowf a crimiaol bjr bis bom aad c;«t aad 
ttaebaekaofhiilcntiGhlM.waatiicpcraonforUiia job. 
tin; catted then witch fiaden a ceotor; ago : aow 
the; an Profirnori of Crimiaolog;. 

*‘A Calm Pditkal Atmesplicra.” 

We, Indian journalists, have no reason 
to be in love with a stormy political 
atmosphere. Whenever the weather is poli¬ 
tically stormy, execntive officers feel 
inclmed to try to brinj; back calm by de. 
mandioff heavy securities from persons 
connected with the press and by iutcniiaR 
people whom thev suspect, and among the 
latter are men belonging to our profession. 
So, if for no other reason than merely to 
mwguard our worldly interests, we must 
in India like n calm political atmosphere. 
But by a calm atmosphere we do not 
understand that utter absence of all 
political activity on our part which non¬ 
official (and possibly official) Europeans 
appear to understand by it. While replying 
to the address of the Home Rule League at 
Benares Mrs. Besiint, wonderful to relate, 
exhorted the large open air assembly to 
practise moderation and calmness in dis¬ 
cussing politics. Even such an attitude on 
her part has not placated Anglo-Indian (old 
style) journalists. They probably want 
her tongue and pen to have absolute rest. 
They want all Indian political sixakcrs 
and writers to refrain from any political 
work. We do not want such a calm. We 
do not understand why a calm atmosphere 
is particntarly indispensable during Mr. 
Montagu’s visit. We arc not going to 
hold noisy political demonstrations at the 
doorsteps or under the windows of the 
houses where be will receive deputations, 
grant interviews or study the representa¬ 
tions sulnnitted to him. Whatever meet¬ 
ings we may hold or articles we may 
write in the newspapers, he will be able to 
do bis work nnoisturbed. If we remain 
entirely inactive dnring bis visit, a wrong 
use may be made of that ffict by our 
opponents. It may be wrongly represent- 
ra to him that it .is only the “self-elected” 
deputations and the few persons seeking 
interviews who lor their own selfish pur¬ 
poses want “tclorms,” that the country is 
quite satisfied with the present system of 
administration, and that that uct is dc- 
iBOMriiated 1^ the silence that prevails all 
over the country. Therefore, to prevent 
suchmii^resentationIctus at least try 
to submit irom all provinces very numer¬ 
ously signed memorials supporting the 


Congress-League Scheme. As onlv those 
would sign the memorial who unaerstatM 
and approve of the scheme, the wOrk of ex- 
platnitig it to the people in villages and 
towns would be an educative efibrt which 
would demand all onr ene^es. Let ns do 
it dnring the Dusserah holidays. 

Bengal Con gr eM Committee 
, PubncatkmB* 

In this connection we are glad to find 
from the columns of the Bengalee that 
a pamphlet containing the Congress 
League scheme of reforms, the famous 
memorandum of the nineteen additional 
mcroliers of the Imperial Legialattve 
Conncil, Sir William Wedderbum’s Cate¬ 
chism for the British selectors together 
with some of the prouacements of leading 
Indian publicists on the subject of Indian 
self-government, has recently been published 
ns a Green book by the Bengal Provincial 
Congress Committee. 110 pages. 

A shorter pamphet in Bengal«! explain¬ 
ing the mpin demands of the Congress and 
giving in substance the outline of the 
reform scheme has also been issued by the 
Bengal Provincial Congress Committee. 

The memorial to be submitted to Mr. 
Montagu on post-war reforms together 
with printed forms lor signature are also 
now ready. 

Copies of any of the above may be 
forwarded to any affiliated Associations or 
public bodies on application to the Hony. 
Secretarifig B. P. C. Committee, 62 
Bowbasar Street, Calcutta. 

Ex-detana's Sukida. 

The following communique has been 
issued by the Bengal Government, Political 
Oepariment: 

The •tUniioB of tiomBBicat has beca drawn to 
certain aewepaper commeBte tdaUve to the enieide of 
uae Sadiiadia Chandra Uaa-Gnpta, which convey 
the inpRtiiott that the hoy waa a detenn nnder the 
Defcnoe of India Act, and that he took Me own lift In 
conentaenee of the neneention to whieb be waa 
nhjecled by the pcAloc of the Baagpor dlatriet. 
Investigation hae accordingly been made iato the 
ftiete. The dtnaaed wat arrcMed nnder the Defcnee of 
India Act on the 34th Annst 1016, and ia tteptea^ 
her 1010 wae Interned in bieiather’a honie. He wae 
rdcaied from all restraint aader ths Act bn the 10th 
December 1015, 1 e, nine months before his death, 
when hie father gave a gnarantee of hie good behavi¬ 
our. Ko police torveUlaoee wat orOsna, aad there 
wae. Indeed, no iurvcittBMKcHhev by the local police 
or by the spcdal pidicc. Moreover, tnb Ihet it Mmit- 
ted by a near relation; the hiker of the dceeanea has 
no penonal knowledge of any ehadowhig, whQc an 
faKidtat of lUi kind atteged ky a btothn hat bitb 
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ibowo to be wilhont fuoodation Enquiry bat alto 
iaiied to ettablinh ouy com of pniica peneeation. It 
it correct that ttw boy wot «ot allawed to atudy ia 
the Saagpor College s the order to that efiect woe 
patted ^ the local educational authoritiei after eon- 
■nlting GoTerameat, and urat bated on inibrination 
thowiiwthati in the ini.erettt of diecipline, it wnt 
inexpe^ent that the decetied thnulu enter the 
college. 

If any one t?a8 under the impression,— 
we were not,—that Snehindra was a tictc- 
nit at the time of his death, the comrati> 
nique ought to remove that impression. 

The qiiestion that naturally arises is, 
who conducted the investigation on which 
the communique is based ? The matter 
was snfiiciently important to require to be 
personally investigated by the Member of 
the Executive Council in charge of the Poli¬ 
tical Department or by the Secretary to 
that I^^rtmcnt. Did either of these gen- 
ttemen or both jointly carry on the investi¬ 
gation ? If not, did the Magistrate of 
Kangpur or any executive officer subordi¬ 
nate to him conduct the investigation; 
or did the Kangpur police (ordinary or C. 
I. D.) do it ? We ask these questions, as in¬ 
vestigation by the executive and police of 
Rangpur may not naturally inspire as 
much confidence as if it were conducted by 
higher authorities; lor the ex-detenu has 
in bis letters directly or indirectly blamed 
some of these officials. 

It is said, “No police surveillance was 
ordered.*’ We do not know who orders 
police surveillance. Is there one authority 
to order such surveillance in Bedgbl, or are 
there many? Are such orders always writ¬ 
ten, or are orders ever orally ^ven ? Is 
a complete record kept of all such orders, 
written or verbal ? is it the case that 
there is no police surveillance beyond what 
is actually ordered ? Is a complete record 
kept of all surveillance by police officers and 
by spies and informers ? 

As in these days it is not at all difficult 
for the poUce to get any man interned, 
Government may consider whether it is 
easy to know the whole truth when it 
can be obtaiped paly by men openly bear¬ 
ing tiistimony against the police. When 
an ex-detenu oelo^ng to a certain family 
has eommitted suimde mad another person 
of the SBpie Ikmiiy has been interned a few 
days after such suicide, is the family in 
such a frame of mind as to make it natural 
for any relation of the deceased to give out 
the whole tMth ? “The father of the boy 
has no personal knowledge of any shadow* 
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ing.” There are many fathers and other 
guardians of interned yonng men who 
have declared that they have md no know¬ 
ledge of their words’ criminal activities or 
associations. But such ignorance on their 
guardians' part is not accepted by Govern¬ 
ment ns a proof of absence of criminality, 
So Sachindra’s father’s ignorance of nsy 
shadowing of his son may not be a conclu¬ 
sive proof of the absence of such shadow¬ 
ing. 

As the boy was not allowed to study in 
college, one would have liked to know in 
what ways Government desired him to 
make himself useful, but such enriosi^ 
would now be useless. 

In the letters purporting to have beat 
written by Sachindra,—and their authen¬ 
ticity has not been questioned,—and 
pnluished in the papers, he definitely 
complains of being watched by the C. f, 
D., of being asked by the C. 1. D. “not 
to associate with any of my friends’’, 
and of being troubled by them. The com¬ 
munique contradicts these allegations. We 
are, therefore, reduced to the acceptance 
of one of three alternatives : (1) that the 
investigation on which the communique 
is based has not been as sifting and 
thorough as it ought to have been, (2) 
that Sachindra deliberately wrote fahtt 
tbiogs on the eve of bis death, (3) that 
the boy was a weak-minded victim (d 
cruel hallucinations. As to (1), we can 
pronounce no opinion. As regaras (2), we 
do not think it is usual lor men to ittanlge 
in grituitons lies on the eve of death. As 
for the third alternative also, we are un* 
able to say amrthing definite. The boy’s 
relatives and friends will be able to say 
whether he was weak-minded and ever 
sutgect to hallucinations. We have not 
read of any such suggestion from any* 
quarter. A fairly long letter written in 
Bengali to bis father has been published 
iu the Prabati. That does not seem to 
show that he was of weak intellect. To 
enable the readers to judge for themselvoh 
we give a free translation of it below. 

Father, I andentand to what ntent roa wW be 
omwhdnwd erithgrlefatiny raieide. Yoareorro* 
ma; be eomearhat aeiuased if yon know mhf t $m 
colog to eoiaiait niieide. 

I am blghiy diieatiified irltb my oreeeat etatr Of 
idleneta It M impoteiUe for me to lead aatb a Hfe 
If I take walke with aaybody, tbat becomet a matter 
ui police iareftigatioa. If i try to do good to ady- 
body, the police win think the man it doing good to 
other* to oipnio the sympathy of die men of the 
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GOwtry. Tbe pulioe ur the Government want that I 
ahoaU lead a merdjr animal life like birdi and beatta, 
bat that ie impowible fur me. When i bare come 
to the world, I nave not come for ro^eelf, bnt for the 
Lood of man. I hare never had tbe idea of earning 
large inmv of money or of gaining bononre. My 
deure hai aiwaya been that I iball tpend my life in 
improving my tout and doing good to othera, Bnt 
that ia not to be in thia life. You are hoping that 
when Motttagn Sahib cornea, he wilt net everything 

right. Bnt that ia a vain ho^.. 

Von know verv well that merely to live on ia not 
the object of onrlivea. When afliwer bloiaoma, the 
nmect of ila exiatence ia gained when it filta the 
atmoaplieK with ita fragrance of dedicatea itaelf at 
the feet of God. Such ia the eaae with ua too. Many 
lofty thonghta fill onr minda at thia age, which are 
aubaeriaently emahed by the prcaante of the world. 
Then thonghta of onr own worldly advancement 
engroaa alt onr attention, we have no teianre to think 
of other thiaga i ao much ao that the mind geta ready 
even to iojm othera for one'a own worldly 
advancement. Would yon like me to lead a life 
like that ? Iloea a life like that fulfill the object of 
cxlatcnee 7 At thia age of mine the two patba 
loodiim to good and evil lie alcetched before 
me. it I bare to live idly, without any good 
eompanr, for aome time longer, I ahall have 
to go down to tite level of beaata. I think that 
It would rather be a matter of pride to you that 
having np till now lived a pare life I am preparing to 
be bora wnm. You will be able to any to all with 
yonr head erect, "My aon baa followed the path of 
death in queat of tw True only in order to eachew 
what ia evil.” If I could have li^ a long life by 
committing amne ain or tarniahing myaelf, that 
wonid not have been, I think, anytlung bat a matter 
of regret for yon. I am giving up my life with 
thia object that I ahall be able to be bom again 
and anoll aaerifice myaeli for tbe good or the 
nniverae, endowed with n heart and with 
ttameniored phyoical and mental power. There 
con be no bWher hope, i hope yon olw will pray to 
God for enen a fntnte life for roe. Perhaps you bad 
hopes that onr family would live in comfort when we 
brothers oU stew up and began to earn. But I pray 
yoa to eontider that in thia India 10 crorea of Mople 
get ao more than one meal a day. They euifer in 
winter nod the rniaa like wild biroa and beaata. No 
other country, equally well-watered and fertile, girea 
Monneh trouble to iti inhabitattta. Bnt we have no 
hand over tbe matter. Still we are much more 
gM^ortoble than many other familiea. 1 ahall thank 
ud^f yon can pata yonr daya in thia way. 

Tlwn, it thonld be conaiaered that we are eight 
brathen, and ont of them 1 alone am gung 
away,—! from whom no good tam family or the 
world conld be cnpectad. If the tmainiag aeven 
live, there will be ao diKomfort. Tbere are 
few famlBea on whom the ahadow of aorrow 
bat not bUen. Tbi^ ofthe elder brother of 
Banti Baba; of bow maeb help he eonld have 
beta; bat he had to give np ala life antimely. 
Aa liqr aw, there was ao pqeeibiUty of any good being 
done to anybody by me. If at preient i epead two 
or three nighta ia nnraing a boy daring hia illoeaa, I 
nraatbeprtpared tobe pnaiabed. Ifi do nay good 
work, the C L 0 wilt look imn ow with diafeivonr. 
I abaU not ba able to waate tne beat part of my life 
1 an my life, U 

otoertliatl^ bdai bora agala I waU retliw tbe 
greathopcaormylife. For these reaaom, pray do 


not at all give way to lorrow. 1 beseech yon to 
bear In mind that it ia the last prayer of my dying 
monunta that yon will not waate yonr body by 
unavailing aorrow. Thia big family of oora looks 
up to you for support. Tbe little ebUdren of this 
family ate growing up with hopes centred in yon. 

I feel great pride today. Today I am able to die 
with thia happy feeling that my father ia sneh a 
penon that by hia teaching and example, I am giving 
up my liie becanae 1 am r^ved not to lead a bad 
life. 

ThCh, it bu to be considered that I promiKd 
[ to the authoritire ] that I would not take part in 
any political affair. Bnt in the days 'that ore 
coming, no one will be able to rise witbont politica. 
Uf cousK, things are diSercat for thoie who wish to 
lead only a aelu^ib animat life. I am released today 
from my promise [ not to take part ia polities ] by 

invoking the aid of Death.Look at history. Think 

of Belgium, Prance, Russia, and, at present, Ireland. 
Government did not act according to any law in 
preventing me from atndying in av college. 

..Then, yon were all always mil of cooeern only 

for me and thonght oaly for me ; yon did not think 
with yonr whole aonia of tbe condition of aAybody 
else. This death of mine to-day will univenolixe 
your aorrow. Yourhenrta will weep for all those 
who are In like condition with me God wilt raise 
yonr hearts from a circle of narrow aeifiab anxictica 
and place them in a wider cittie. 

1 nave written letters abont myaelf to dado, Indn, 
and Boa-didi. As you are the oldest, calmest and 
wisest member of the family, pray console them, 1 
shall not be able to adequately describe yonr great 
love for me. I beseech yoa to forgive my fealt that 1 
am following this path without obtaining yonr 
consent. 

A throbbing of life will be felt in tbe coantry at my 

death.I shall thank God if my death be of any 

help to any one similarly clrcnmataneed with me. You 
will perhaps say that I am acting like a fool in killing 
myadf. Bnt please judge whether I am oetiag 
foolishly, after eoasidenag all that I have written. 
At my death von need not feel hnmiliated, bat prond 
rather. 1 beseech yoa, be not overwhelmed with 
sorrow. My belief ia that yon will grant the last 
prayer of ray dying momenta. Please accept my 
reverential obeiaaneea, and tender them to Bad»-ma. 
Let not Bada-ma be overpowmd with grief. Do 
explain everything to her. 1 have sMd alt that 1 had 
to any. Nnmberleaa obeiaaneea at yonr feet. 

We do not wish to make an; commenta 
on this letter. We would eameatlj ask all 
detenus, partknlarly those who are jronnR, 
to be hopeful and patient under all circum- 
stances, not to mve way to despondency. 
It is always darkest before the dawn. 

Jiutloeto wad CraiUUnktioa for 
Dataans. 

Those murderers and robbers wlio in 
Bengal have been dubbed revolnttonaries 
by the police, have murder^ a^d robbed 
tneir own couutrymen. Their coantrymen, 
amoogst whom wc are 'tnclnded, have no 
reason, to be partkohrly fond of them. 
The reason .wiiy we wnte r^eatcdly 
abont intemments and detenus » that 
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we arc not convinced that there are not 
many innocent men amonf; them. In fact, 
we cannot consider a single detenu to l>e 
piilty, because no one has had a trial 
before a law court. So, while it is possible 
that the whole lot of them is guilty, we 
arc bound according to the iwindples of 
jurisprudence to think that they are 
all innocent. 

Even if all of them be really guilty, at is 
necessary that their guilt should be proved 
in a law-court. It is an accepted principle 
that not only should justice l>e done, but 
that the people should l)c satisfied that 
justice has liecn done. 

Even if only a few arc innocent, means 
must be found to separate them from the 
guilty and to release them. It is a British 
principle that it is better that ten guilty 
men should escape punishment than that 
one innocent man should be punished. 
l\:r3onal liberty is so precious a thing, 
that the lielicf in its inviolability has found 
expression in that maxim. And personal 
liberty is as valuable here as in England. 

There is a Defence of the Realm Act in 
England, too. But there are safeguards 
there which do not exist here. There are, 
for instance, advisory committees and the 
right to get a case considered by the high¬ 
est court in the land. In reality there ought 
to be greater safeguards here than in Eng¬ 
land ; because in this country public opi¬ 
nion is weak, and the people have no control 
over the administration. There ought to 
be at least those safeguards which exist in 
England. There is much less risk here than 
in England in being even overcareful in tho¬ 
roughly sifting the evidence against a man 
and sending much time over it liefore 
depriving him of his liberty, because India 
is far from the seat of operations. 

Among the interned there may be some 
who are suspected of complicity in some 
murder or some dacoity ; but there must 
be also others who have been interned only 
for their political opinions or suspected 
opinions. If in Ireland, which is quite 
dose to the seat ol operations and where 
the Sinn-Peiners actually rebelled and 
fought, killing men and destroying proper¬ 
ty, political prisoners who had been actual 
rebels can be and have been released, why 
cannot mere political suspects in India, 
those of them, we mean, who have been 
deprived of thar Uberty only for holding 
certmn opinions, why cannot these be k- 
leased ?Governmenthavetaken great risk in 


Ireland. Why cannot they follow the same 
course here in the case of {those at least 
whose release involves little or no risk ? 

A Jostifieatiott of Intornnoats. 

A justification has been found for the 
policy of internments in the fact that in 
1916 "there were 24 cas.'s of rcvoluti.) 0 > 
ary crime reported during the year as 
against 36 in the preceding year." "The 
Governor in Council has no hesitation in 
saying that, but for the measures taken 
Under the Defence ol India Act, the year’s 
record would have been much blacker 
than it is." 

D-t US took at the records of the pre- 
vious years. In the Bengal Police report 
for 1914 it is said : "In 1914 there were 
12 so-called political cases against 12 in 
1912 and 14 ia 1913." So in 1912, 1913, 
and 1914, tlic number of political cases 
remained almost stationary. “In 1913 
there were 36 criminal cases due to politi¬ 
cal unrest us against 12 in the preceding 
year." What w as the cause of this sudden 
increase ? The 12 "so-called political 
cases" in 1914 "comprised 6 dukaitks, 1 
attempted dakaitj, 3 assassinations by 
shooting, 1 assassination by a bomb and 
1 attempt at assassination by a bomb." 
Of the 36 cases in 1915, dacoities number¬ 
ed 24, attempted dacoities 2, murders 9, 
and attempted bomb ontrage 1. The 
increase in the numlxir of dacoities is ex¬ 
plained thus in the Government Resolution 
on the Annual Police Report for 1915 : 
"In the cases of dacoity, however, there 
appears to be good reason for attributing 
the increase almost entirely to the state of 
unrest created by the war." This is right¬ 
ly only a presumption, though a probable 
presumption; Government are not and 
could not be positive. The increase in the 
number olpoiitical murders and attempted 
makers is nowhere explained. The war, 
it is to be noted, began in the last week of 
July 1914, and yet in 19H in spite of Sve 
months ol war there was not only no in¬ 
crease in political crime but a slight 
decrease. As regards ordinary crime, 
however, according to the Government 
Resolution oa the Police Report for 1914, 
"The increase was most marked under 
the heads of ‘Murder and Dacoity.' Most 
of the murders were due to domestic qnar- 
iris, intrigues and jealousy, and no special 
signiScanee can be attached to the increase 
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in thi» form ol crime. The increase in 
dacoities is, however, dircctijr attributable 
to the genera! feeling of unrest and nn- 

certaiatf caused by the war,.” So in 

1914, tbeie was increased ordinary criine 
owing to the war, but less political crime 
inspite of the war. 

As regards political crime in 1915 and 
1916, dacoities and attempted dacoities 
numbered 26 in 1915 and 18 in 1916, and 
murders and attempted murders numbered 
10 in 1915 and 6 in 1916. But ns the 
total number of ordinary reported dacoi¬ 
ties, too, fell from 837 in 1915 to 703 in 
1916, and as ordinary dacoits or men sus¬ 
pected to be such are not interned, it can¬ 
not be said positively that the policy of 
internment alone has brought about a 
decrease in the nnm1)cr of political dacoi¬ 
ties; the decrease in their number may 
also be due to the same causes, e.g, better 
administration and organization, “special 
measures adopted in Barisal" and the 24- 
Parganas, greater expenditure in rewards, 
&C .2 mentioned in the Report for 1916, 
which have brought about a decrease 
in ordinary dacoities. The fluctuation in 
the number of political murders between 
1915 and 1916 is not great. Cases of political 
assassination have been sporadic through¬ 
out a decade or so, and no explanation has 
so far been attempted of the increase or 
decrease in their numbers. 

We have incidentally seen above that 
nowhere in the Police reports lor 1914, 
1915 and 1916 is the number of ordinary 
or political murders connected with the 
war. Nowhere has it been said that war 
can have increased their number. But we 
find that the number of political murders 
and attempted murders was 5 in 1914, 
10 in 1915, and 6 in 1916. So the 
number in 1916 was greater than that 
in 1914, though less uian that in 1915. 
Seeinft that there was a redaction in 
politteal crime in 1914 in spite of the war, 
whjr was there more political crime 
against human life in both 1915 and 1916 
than in 1914 ? The Defence of India Act 
was introduced in April. The Government 
Resolution on the police report for 1915 
says: “An outbreak of revolutionary crime 
in the early part df the year was followed 
by a luU after the introduction of the 
Dcfimce of India Act in April. The latter 
part of the year was, however, marked by 
renewed activity on the part of the revoln- 
tionary party.“ We would ask the real 


statesmen among our rulers to consider 
whether increase in political offences 
against human life may not have been and 
may not be partly due to the abuse of 
repressive laws, as opposed to the proper 
use of such laws. 

We read in the Bengal Police Report for 
1916 that in that year the Civil Police 
force was increased to some extent, and 
the- strength of the Intelligence Branch 
was temporarily increased by two Addi¬ 
tional Superintendents, one Inspector, 53 
^ad-constables and 46 constables. It 
should be considered whether this in¬ 
creased strength had anything to do with 
the diminution of political crime. 

The non-official public find one great 
difficulty in judging whether there has 
really been a falling-off in the number 
of revolutionary crime. The_ police may 
have some sure criteria by which they dis¬ 
tinguish political from ordinary crime, but 
we do not know of any such. It is always 
possible to show a decrease or increase 
of revolutionary crime, as required accord¬ 
ing to preconceived notions, by classing 
a requisite numlier of offences as political. 
But how can it be incontestably proved 
that some of the cases in 1916 classed as 
ordinary crimes ought not to have been 
classed as revolutionary crimes, or some 
of these in 1915 classed as political were 
ordinary crimes ? We may, of coarse, take 
the correctness of the police figures and 
classification for granted, but how can the 
sceptical be convinced ? When policemen 
are murdered, it is presumed that the 
murders arc political, and there is much to 
be said in favour ot the presumption. But 
as policemen used now and then to be 
*murdered fur private reasons befoK 
revolutionary crime was heard of in 
Bengal, the mere fact of a murfered man 
being connected with the poliM cannot 
make an offence political Similarly a 
dacoity committed by men of the bbac/ra- 
iok class is not necessarily a political 
dacoity, because professional robbery by 
very “respectable" men has never been an 
extremely rare occurrence in modem 
Bengal. And, moreover, how can the 
pubnc judge fadw many dacoitks were 
committoS daring a particular year by 
the bhadralok class? So one can only 
take the police figures on trart; there is 
no rmans of testing them available to the 
public. 

Should, however, the factors which led 
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to political crime hare been broug^ht under 
control by some means or other, it ought 
to be a matter for congratulation to both 
the public and public servants. 

The means adopted must, however, still 
be scrutinised. If a state is to be progress¬ 
ive, prosperous' and strong, its citizens 
must be left in the enjoyment of much per¬ 
sonal liberty. And this liberty may be and 
often is abused. But in the interests of ^vic 
progress that risk has to be taken. For, 
though the loss or deercase of liberty may 
prevent erime, it also prevents the growth 
and exhibition of great civic virtue. By 
casting the C. 1.1>. net very wide bnd 
interning the whole catch, it is always 
possible to get hold of some actual or 
would-be criminals along with a good 
many others who are innocent. But the 
question is, is that the right way f We do 
not think. Giving a carte hlaache to the 
police may be the bureaucrat's royal road 
to crime-prevention, but it is not the royal 
road to civic progress. We must insist on 
the police depending more on the ordinary 
means of catching murderers and robbers. 

If what are called anarchical tendencies 
have really diminished, that fact can be 
correctly accounted for in other ways than 
giving the whole credit to internments. 
The repeated declarations of British states¬ 
men that the war is a war for liberty and 
democracy throughout the world and that 
India’s position after the war will be 
better than now has certainly made 
Indians hopeful, to however small an 
extent; and hopefulness certainly de- 
creaws rcvolutiona^ tendencies. The 
Bengal Ambulance Corps and Bengali 
Regiment have given an outlet to the 
spirit of adventure in hundreds of Bengali 
young men. That also has eased the 
situation. The worshippers of “Martial 
Law and no d—d nonsense" are apt to 
forget these simple facts, and think that 
the use of coercion has produced a most 
wonderful result. 

The police do not generally send up 
persons for trial unless there is a great 
probability of obtaining conviction on the 
evidence. Therefore they carefully sift the 
evidraoe before instituting a prosecution. 
But in cases for internment, as there are 
no trials, the evidence need not be strong 
and need not be sifted ; and it was more 
than once admitted by Lord Carmichael 
that the evidenedihn which men are intern¬ 
ed would not be accepted in a law-court. 


G8i 

Now, the percentage of persons convicted 
in police cases to persons sent up fur 
trial was 74.8 in 1913, 77.8 in 1914, 
78.8 in 1915, and 77 3 in 1916. So 
about one-fourth of the men sent up by 
the police for trial are found by the law- 
courts innocent. It is, therefore, not 
unreasonable to suppose that at least a 
much larger proportion of those who 
have been interned arc innocent. We want 
these innocent men to be set free. Govern¬ 
ment should devise some means to pick 
them out and release them. 

In his Report on the Police Administra* 
tion in the Bengal Presidency for the year 
1916, the Insficctor-Gcneral of Police has 
made a statesmanlike observation, says 
he: 

“At the Mine tune it ii ftiUy recognised that abe 
proU em it nut merely a police problem, namely, the 
pcreventiiin and nunishment of actnal crime, tbougb 
thie It abtoItttelT neceitary It is an economic 
problem, a social problem and a political probleui 
of grave magnitude ; and the police ideotures taken 
can only be a contribution to its solution." 

What steps have Government taken to 
solve this economic, social and political 
problem ? 

Questionsltalating to Datanos. 

The Mesopotamia Commission has told 
us that it 18 not wise to ignore {icrsis- 
tent rumours^ fur they found that the 
rumours relating to the horrible state of 
things in Mesopotamia were subsequently 
borne out by facts. We refer to the matter 
here only to enforce the principle; for there 
is no parallelism between Mesopotamia 
and the world in which detenus live. 

We find there are certain persistent 
rumours regarding the detenus. We have 
no means of verifying them and so should 
not say what they are. We shall only 
indicate the directions along which Govern¬ 
ment and the public should make enquiries. 
It would be vety good if Government 
could publish a complete list of all the de¬ 
tenus with their place of domicile and place 
of ordinary remdence, together with the 
allowances granted to them and their 
families. The &ct8 which ought to be 
ascertained are: 

Whether before internment men are 
kept in some jail in solitary confinement 
for one month. If so, for what purpose 
and under what law they are so k^t ? 
To what use is the time put, and whether 
the men are during this pmod treated 
as ordinary prisoners or otherwise. 
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When a detcDU is sent to his place of 
domicile, is he supplied with clothing and 
bedding, and sufficient cash to purchase 
necessaries ? Are there any instructions 
conveyed by the police to the inhabitants 
of the villaps where detenus are kept as 
regaids holding or not holding social 
intercourse with them or lending or not 
lending money to them ? In domiciling a 
man in a particular village, is it ascertain¬ 
ed beforehand whether the ordinaiw daily 
rceiuirrmcnts of hhadralok can be pro- 
cured from any shop or market there ? 
Is the allowance sufficient in the case of 
every detenu ? In how many cases have 
allowances been given to dependants, 
and whether many more do not require 
help ? A eomidcte list of tlie ])tacx'S of 
domicile should be pnblished to show that 
the worst malarious districts have 
been avoided. Whether there arc non- 
official visitors to see that the houses 
of detenuA are rain-proof, dry, lighted 
and ventilated. It is said that former- 
ly sulvinspectors of police could 
■end detenus seriously ill to the nearest 
hospital, but that now the ix‘rmission 
of the Bengal Government must l)e 
obtained before that is done: if so, whether 
this nrrangemert should not lie changed. 
Is it not possible to keep detenus only in 
places where (lualificd pliysicians are avail¬ 
able ? Whether non-official visitors have 
Iteen appointed to ascertain direct from 
each and every detenu whether he has been 
told the charge against him and been given 
a projier opportunity to exculpate himself 
with the help of law'yers, if necessary. 

Do not the Minority Rule in England ? 

Opponents of Indian Home Rule say 
that if Home Rule be granted to India 
at this stage of her development, the 
country will be ruled by an oligarchy, that 
is to sa^, by the repiescntatives of a 
small minority. But that has been the 
case in the past in England, too. How 
far that is the case even now, will appear 
from an extract made by the Itidian Daily 
News from Reynolds.’ Says our Anglo- 
Indian (old-style) contemporary: 

The annonneement that the Laboar Part; will 
start 300 candidates at the Kit gcKral eleetioa 
Showt how little real lepreseotatios ol the people has 
existed in Bnaland in the past. Ktyaokh’ writes this 
week ; “The working classes fut ni the great bnik of the 
nation i in the Uonse of Commons it Is very evident 
that the vast nmjotit; of the members bate Milher 
the kaowlt^ nor the qualifications to represent the 


workers. And yet politicians talk giiU; of the House 
oi Commons being a microcosm of the nation ! As 
if an; statement conid well be more absnrd ! The 
great task of Labiior, and especially of the Trade 
Union Congresr, which is its largest and most poten¬ 
tial organisation, is to alter tins. Or else, depriid 
upon it. Congress may pass resolntlnns till it is blue 
in the face, and it nitl find its eflorts stultified at 
every turn by bureaucrats and politicians whose aims 
are not those of Labour at nit. We want, then, 
Edocation, Agitation, Orgonisation. There is no 
time to waste. The amount of thought and work to 
be done is immense But Ibat thouftht and uoik 
must come from Labour itself, for it will come from 
nobody else." 

Which all means that the governance of England 
is going to shift to the less wealthy classes and pro¬ 
bably to those who have higher ideals. 

The European Agitation- 

The Indian Daily News writes 

The Iltiert Bill alienated the European and Indian 
cninmuiiities forever and dng a deep gulf between 
them. The bureaucracy has exploited that gulf for 
forty years for all it is worth, and are esploitingit 
to-day. The prosperity of European capital is much 
more likely to lie secured by good relations with 
Indians tlian by bad ones Vnd that is why we have 
deprecated the recent agitations and recriminations . 

Voters and Representativei in Reform 
Schemes. 

Many persons are iocltned to give 
excessive representation to the land-holders 
and the European mercantile community 
in their Reform Schemes. We are against 
such undue representatiou. There should 
be ns much direct voting as possible, and 
there are many English-^ucated men now 
sprang from the families oi ryots who 
can very well represent ryots. Literacy 
need not be considered a sine-qua-non. 
Many illiterate shopkeepers, carpenters, 
blacksmiths and ofliefs are as intelligent 
as mostliteiates. We are in substantial 
agreement with what our contemporary 
the Mnssalman says on this subject. 

The rival elaimt of the Dcngal Zamindars and the 
Biitiih luerchanti urged in the public meeting! held 
at the Town Hall ana the Dalboniie Imtitate, by Mr. 
Byomkeib Cbakiavarti ond Sir Arch; Birkmyre rtupec- 
tivcly ai the proper repreientativei of the 30 million! 
of BengnI ryot! who grow jute and other raw mate¬ 
rial! and oi Bengal tradeimen who collect them in the 
rural area! and anqll town!, !eem to ni more or lee! 
ridiculoua One item of agreement come to by the 
('uugrcR! and the Moilem League at Lncfcnow wai 
wide exteniion of thefirawhiae. Wetruit tbattbeie 
bodie! will at oKe com^ to a definite coKineion ai 
to the extent of tbie extenion of fruMbiae. We 
Mntlalmana follow a religion which ia the higbeat 
type of democracy, and would therefore p^rtbat 
mreet vote fur elreting membere to the FrovincinI 
LegWative CowKila laonld be conferred on all rate¬ 
payer! recorded ia the regiat^lof aeaceaora ol linni- 
cipalitki, and on all penoua, ryot! and iakhirajdara, 
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»)iewD in th* rond ctH return of loncHordi or in the 
Uatiam of Settlement records prepared under 

Chapter X of the Bengal Tenancy Act. 

.This matter of extension of direct franchise 

should be considered fnlly b; ell Provincial organisa¬ 
tions of the Muslim'' l-eagne and the NationnI 
Congress. In Bengal the Mussalmans form two-thirds 
of cnltivators, weavers and handicraftsmen. An; 
franchise tW will not include one and all of them, 
and will leave any Nawab Bahadur or Kaja Bahadur 
or British merchant opportunity to brag that he is 
the proper representative of the classes who live in 
rural area* and form the nation, will not satisfy the 
Moslem community. When all those whose names are 
in the Road Cess returns of landlords and who pay 
rates and taxes to a Municipal Board have been given 
the right of direct vote to elect members of Provincial 
Councils, we shall be spared the sorry exhibition 
wlikb the landlords and the merchants are making 
of themselves as the proper representatives of the 
ryots and growers of raw products. Bclore the 
agricnitural laboureis and the workmen of mills and 
factories were enfranchised in Great Britain, the 
landed aristocrats and the “cotton-lords” respect- 
tivdy claimed to be their proper representatives. We 
know—Mr. Byomkesh Chakravarti and Sir Atchy 
Birkmyre know—who are the representative* of the 
agricultural labourer* and workingmen in the British 
llouse of Commons. One mav no doubt prefer 
representation by indigenous landlord* to representa¬ 
tion by foreign merchants, but the former can be no 
substitute for direct representation. 

Another question which the Provincial Congress 
Committees and the Provincial Moslem I.eagues 
should settle beforr Mr. Montagu arrives is, how 
many of the one hundred members of the proposed 
reconstructed Provincial Councils should be allotted 
(in the case of Bengal) to the 3 millions that live in 
towns and to the 42 millions that live in rural areas. 

These are pressing (|nestions that slionld be 
promptly answered by the All-India Congress 
Committee and the Council of the All-India Moslem 
League. 

An Internment Enquiry Omunittee. 

As our p^Tious notes on detenus and 
internments in this number were about to 
be printed, we were glad to read in the 
Bengalee that at a meeting oi the Commit¬ 
tee of the Indian Association held on Wed¬ 
nesday the 17th instant, the following 
gentlemen were appointed a Committee to 
take such steps as may be deemed neces¬ 
sary in connection with the internment 
cases 

Babu Surendranath Banerjea, 

Hon’ble Babn Bhabendra Chandra Roy, 
Babu Pritbwis Chandra Ray, 

Babn Satyananda Bose, 

Mr. B. C. ChattRijee. 

“All persons interested incases of intern¬ 
ment and haring any definite information 
regarding the ^erances of the detennes 
which they want to be redressed, will be 
good enough to commuuicate with Babu 
Pothwis cnandra Ray, 39, Creek Row, 


Calcutta. All communications will be 
treated as confidential.” 

Nra-Brahtnui Movement. 

DBTKmBNTAL TO NATIONAL InTBUBSTS. 

Mr. C. V. Narasimha Raju, who pre¬ 
sided at the special sessions of the 
Andhra Conference, at Bezwada, in the 
course oi his presidential address, referring 
to the nou-Bralimin moTcment, said 

A non-Brahmin movement has Iwen newly started 
in our province and carriully engiiicerrd. According to 
the view of some nonBralimin leaders, they want 
separate rep esentatives f»r the varioui castes accord¬ 
ing to their importance in the various localities, hut 
this canaut be accepted. No workable scheme can be 
put forward on this basis and it is detrimental to the 
national movement and to national unity. Bvrn the 
principle of separate representation for Mnhomedans 
is detrimental III the national iutereett. When the 
Government called lor the views of various gentlemen 
in 1007 on this iiuestkin, the most prominent oun- 
Brahmin leaders, such ns the Maharaja of Bohbili, the 
Raja of Pithnnuram, the Raja of Xollengode, Mr, 
Kajaratnam Moodeliiarand many others, disapproved 
of the idea of representation by castes. The Board of 
Revenue and the Madras Government came to the 
same canclnsion on that occasion. The number of 
non-Brahmin representatives in the local Conned is 
always satisfactory.—“Associated Press.” 

Lord Willuigdon and Studentu. 
Speaking on the occasion of the anni- 
Tcrsary day of the Deccan College Lord 
Willingdon addressed a few words of ad¬ 
vice to the students. He said in part: 

The Secretary of State for India had made a pro¬ 
nouncement that the natural goal of Biitieh rule la 
India was responsible Onvernment The present stu¬ 
dents being the future eftiseus of India, the conduct of 
public affaire would soon fall on them, and a* each 
Hi* Excellency procesded to oek, did they realise what 
it meant in polities ? His Excellency had Brand a>great 
deal of loofc talking and loose writing by people 
who are described a* leaders. Much is geaeruly 
said which is uafair. His Bxcellenry, therefore, niged 
the studeati to tWnk out big queetious for themseivre, 
laitead of allowing tliemedves to be led away by 
wbat others say. in this connection Hie ExccUeocy 
related a persona! incident. Recently he had a talk 
with a young man whom he asked the reasone that 
prompted him to join the Home Rule League. The 
young mao eoufesied that be knew nothing about the 
Home Kale League. He Joined it breaute he was 
asked to do lo. Tbii, pointed mt Lord Willingdon, 
woe wbat young men like the students be was address 
lag sboatd not do. They ehould learn to cultivate tlic 
habit of independent thinking and should do wbut 
their cunscience telle them to. If they did that they 
would be a credit to their country and to their college. 
He exhorted hie bearvri to do their actions on the 
Ugliest principles. He assured them that he spoke 
to them in the way he did because he was interested 
in their welfare. 

Hil Excellency will find “a great deal of 
loose talking and loose writing” by official 
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acd uon-cEiiial Anglo-Indians (old ttjle), 
too, who also saj nioch that is unfair. 
It is to be regretted no Governor has the 
courage or the fairness to read a homilj to 
them. However, that is not our business; 
our dutj is to avoid loose talking tind 
loose writing, and we thank His Excellency 
for the reminder, though we may not have 
required it. Because a single student 
has not been able to tell His Excellency 
why he joined the Home Rule League, it 
does not follow that all Home Kulers, 
young or old, are given to act in that 
thoughtless fashion. Dadabhai Naoroji 
and other Indian Home Rulers were 
on« students. They adopted Swaraj as 
their ideal after independent thinking. 
They “are described as leaders" now. 
When the students whom his lordship 
addressed grow up, some of them are sure 
to become Home Rulers as the result of 
independent thinking. Then a future 
Governor will speak of them as men “who 
arc described as leaders." 

His Excellency advised the students to 
do their thinking for themselves and do 
what their conscience tells them to do. 
No better advice can be given. If any 
students, following his advice, arrive at 
the conclusion that Home Rule Is the only 
ideal rule for India and if he wish^ to 
otiey the dictates of bis conscience and join 
the Home Role l^goe, we hope His Ex¬ 
cellency’s Government will not stand in the 
way. 

A Pariah Refonner. 

There are signs, says the Indmn Social 
ketormer, that there is a ferment among 
the depressed classes which seem to be 
awaking to a consciousness of the vast 
posnbilities latent in them. The Tiyyas 
of Malabar have produced a leader from 
among themselves. A correspondent, 
writing to the Hindu of Madras, notes the 
advent in Conjeevaram, the ancient 
cothedral city of southern India, of a 
Panchama Swaqu whose preaching have 
extorted the admiration of educated men 
of caste. The name ot the reformer is 
Swami Sahajananda,andhe is only twenty- 
seven years of age. Unlike some others 
who, when they attain a certain eminence, 
take immense pains to hide their origin, 
the Swami not only preaches philosophy 
but is engaged in social worx for the 
uplifting of his own people. It is a sign 
of the times that in so conservative a 


province as Madras two Shastris were 
found willing to impart instruction to the 
Panchama boy in the Sanskrit sacred 
books, and we should like to pay a tribute 
of hearty admiration to these two Pandits. 

We arc in agreement with our contem¬ 
porary. 

Minority CunM Represent MeJority. 

TbeJadian Daily News has made some 
rather pertinent comments on the speech 
of Mr. Tones, editor of the Statesman, at 
the Dalnousie Institute meeting of the 
European Association. Our contemporary 
calls him the logician of the meeting, and 
observes 

ANOTBBR argument pot up by the logician that a 
imali minority of aenii-edncattu iMopie caa not re¬ 
present the mass of ignarant Indian humanity, has 
often been answered Read English history. How 
lung have the masses been represented i People will 
tell you that they are not represented yet and that 
is to a large extent true. Certainly they are not re¬ 
presented lil e the population of France or America, 
where tliere is manhood suffrage. But one has only 
to read Pirkaiick and the des.'ription oi the Eatens- 
_will Election to see that the world went somehow on 
in 183U, with the smallest possible representation of 
the people through a few ignorant and disreputable 
voters. That was the case for a century before the 
Reform Act, and some people think that the property 
and rnidential (|ualilications on voting which still 
prevail in England, totally prevent the representation 
of the masses At all events the fact remains that 
England was for a century before Waterloo represen¬ 
ted ^ a small set of voters, who were mainly rascals. 
Yet England bad a fairly respectable political history 
in that century. The real fact is that in England the 
"dumb millions" have never been satisfactorily 
represented and we are only Just coming to it. As 
to whether the British officials or the Indian axe- 
grinders most properly represent the dumb millions is 
at least a very argnaUe propoaition-^nd we cannot 
pretend to judge Mtween Codliu and Short. But to 
say that a country Is not fit for self-government 
bmanse its voters are few and of no character, and 
do not represent the people, is to fly in the face of 
the facts of English pohticm history. 

Hardships of Third Qass Posscugors. 

Mr. M. K. Gandhi travels third class 
over Indian railways by choice. He has 
fairly covered the majority of railway 
systems in India. Havmg done so, he has, 
in a letter to the press, invited tne prehs 
and the public to join in a crusade against 
a grievance which has too long remained 
unredreased, though mtfth of it is capable 
of redress without great difficulty. Here 
is Mr. Gandhi's description of a typical 
journey which he made in September last 

On the 12th inslant I booked at Bombay for 
Madras by the Mail train and paid Sa 13-9-0. It 
was labefad to carry 22 passengers. These could oalg 
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ban Mating aceommodatiun. There were no bunks 
in this carriage whereon patiuigers could lie with 
any degree ot safety or comfort. There were two 
nights to be passed in this train before reaching 
Madras. If sot more than 33 passengers found their 
way into my carriage before we reached Poona, it 
was because the ^Idcr ones kept the others at hay. 
With the exception of two or three insistent passen¬ 
gers all had to find their steep lieing seated ail the 
time. After reaching Kaichur the pressure became 
unbearable. The rush of passengers could not be 
staged. The fighters among us found the tas|t almost 
beyond them. The guards or other railway servants 
came ig only to push in more passengers. A defiant 
Memon merchant protested against this packing of 
passengers like sardines. In vain did he say that 
this Was his fifth night on the train. The guard 
insulted him nud refericd him to the management 
at the Terminus. There were daring this night as 
many as 3.1 passengers in the carriage during 
the greater part of it. Some lay on the flour in the 
midst of dirt and some bad to keep standing. A free 
fight was at one time avoided only by the interven¬ 
tion of some of the older passengers who did nut want 
to add to the diseomfurt by an exhibition of temper. 

On the way, passengers got for tea tannin water 
with filthy sngar and a whitish looking liquid mis¬ 
called milk which gave this water a muddy appear¬ 
ance. I can vouch for the appearance but I cite the 
testimony of the passengers as to the taste. 

Not during the whole of the jonmey was the com- 
pai tnient once swept or cteaned. The result was that 
every time you walked on the floor or rather cut your 
way through the passengers seated on the floor, 
you waded through dirt. 

The closet was also not cleansed daring the 
journey and there was no water in the water tank. 

Refreshments sold to the passengers were dirty 
looking, handed by dirtier hands, coming out of filthy 
receptacles and weighed in equalivnnatlractive scales. 
These were previonsly sampled by millions of flies. I 
asked some of the passengers who went in for these 
dainties to give their opinion. Many of them used 
choice expressions ns to the quality but were satisfied 
to state that they were hdpless in the matter, they 
had to take things as they came. 

The return journey was performed in 
no better manner. The MosaGrkhanas or 
passengers’ rest houses, which he describes, 
are veritable hells. He observes : 

The existence of the awful war cannoft be allowed 
to stand in the way of removal of this gigantic evil. 
War can be no warrant for tolerating dirt and over¬ 
crowding. One could understand an entire stoppage 
of passenger traffic in a crisis like this, but never a 
continuation or accentuation of insanitation and 
conditions that must undermine health and morality. 

Compare the lot of the 1st class passenger with 
that of the Srd clau. In the Madras cose the 1st 
class fare is over five times as much as the .frd class 
fare. Does the Srd claM pasMnger get one-fifth, even 
one-tenth of the comforts of his 1st class fellows? It 
is bnt simple justice to claim that some relative 
proportion be observed between the cost and the 
comfort. 

It is a known fact that the 3rd class trafiSc pays 
for the ever-increasing Inxnria of 1st and Sad class 
travdling. Truly a Srd cIom passenger is entitled at 
least to the bare necessities of life. 

In neglecting the Srd cIom pasMOgers, the opportn. 
nity.of givingja splendid edneattoaltomUlioas.ia orderli¬ 


ness, sanitation, decent composite life, and cultivation 
of ximple and clean tastes is being lost. Instead of 
receiving an object lesson iu these matters Srd class 
passengers have their senSe of decency and cleanliness 
blunted daring their travelling etperlenet. 

Among the many suggestions that can be made 
for dealing with the evil here described, 1 would 
respectfully include this : let the people in high places, 
the Viceroy, the commander-in rhief, the Rajas, ,the 
Maharajas, the Imperial couiicilloia and others who 
generally travel in superior classes, without previons 
warning go through the ex|ierience now and then of 
3rd class travelling. We would then soon see a 
remarkable chauge in the conditions of the Srd class 
travelling, and the nncoiiipluiiiiiig millions will get 
some return for the fares they p.iy under tlie expecta¬ 
tion of being carried fnnn place to plauK with the 
ordinary creature comforts. 

Middle class educated people should 
also travel third clas.s, as Mr. Gandhi 
suggests, and see things for themselves. 
Tne larger the number of articulate ag¬ 
grieved people, tlie sotmer may improve¬ 
ments be expected. 

Educatkm of th« Future. 

The following observations about Edu¬ 
cational reform have been made by the 
Scientist Haeckel in his “Kiddle of the Uni¬ 
verse” translated by J. Mcenbe. They 
may prove useful to those interested in 
the subject 

1. In ail education up to the present time man 
bat played the chief part, and especially the gramati- 
cal study of his language; the study of nature wan 
entirely neglected. 

3. fo the icbool of the future, nature will be the 
chief object of study ; a man iball learo a correct visw 
of the world he lives in ; he will not be made to stand 
outside and oppoeed to nature, but be represented at 
ite highest and noblest product. 

3. The stttdy of the cionicol tongues (Latin and 
Greek) which has hitherto absorlxm most of the 
papil'f time and energy, is indeed valuable; but it 
will be much restricted, and confined to the mere ele¬ 
ments (obligatory fur Latin, optional for Greek). 

4. In coDScqnence, modem languages must be all 
the more cultivated in all the higher scnools (German, 
English, and French to be obligatory, Italian option¬ 
al). 

5. Historical instruction must pay more atten¬ 
tion to the inner mental and epiritual life of a nation, 
and to the development of its civilization, and Icse to 
its external history (the vicissitudes ol dynastien, 
wars, and so forth). 

6. The elements of evolutionary science mnnt be 
learned in cunjnnction with cosmolc^y, geology must 
go with geography, and anthropology with biology. 

7. The first principles of biology most be fomlliar 
to every educated mao ; the modem trainiog in 
obMrvation foraishes an attractive introductioa- 
to the biological sciences (anUiropology, zoology, 
and botany). A start must be made with demriptivc 
system (in conjunction with octiolimy or blonomy) j 
the elements of anatomy and physiology to be odM 
later on. 

8. The first principles of pbysict and chemistry 
must alto be taught, ^and their exMt establiibment 
with the «id of matbematiei. 
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9. Bferjr pupil muit he taught to draw well, and 
from nature; and wherever it ii poiaible, the ttte 
of water coloan. Thenecutiou of drawinn and of 
water colour iketche* from nature (of flowen, 
animal*, landacape*, cloud*, etc.) not only excite* 
tntere*t in nature and helps memory to enjoy object*, 
Imt it give* the pupil hi* nnt lesion in seeii^ correctly 
and ttudentanding what he ha* seen. 

10 Much more cate and time must be devoted 
than baa lieen done hitherto to corporal exercise, to 
grmnastic* and swimming; but it is especially 
important to have walks in common every week, and 
j'lurneys on (not during the holidays. 

The lesson in observation which pupils obtain in 
this way is lavalaable. 

Dedkatioii to As Nation of Bote 
Reiaarcli lutitute. 

We are informed that on the SOth o( 
November, the birthday of Prof. Sir J. C. 
Bose, he will dedicate his Research Insti¬ 
tute to the nation. All his old students 
are invited to be present on this unique 
and auspicious occasion. 

It will be a red letter day for India 
when foreign students will come to this 
Institute lor education. 

Crafereaces. 

Important political, social and indus¬ 
trial conferences have recently taken place 
in the United Provinces. The Bihari Stu¬ 
dents’ Conference has also held its sittings 
under the presidency of Mr. M. K. Gandhi. 
W'e hope conferences will continue to be 
held, ns needed, in all provinces. No 
reasonable man can say that they disturb 
the calmness of the political atmosphere. 
As owing to the Dussehra holidays we 
have to publish this number ten days be¬ 
fore the due date, we are sorry we are 


unable to deal with the various recent 
conferences iu an adequate manner. 

Largast Generate in Ae World. 

We read the following in the Electrical 
World of the New York : 

Germia* buiUiag the largast Gaaeralor iu the warM. 

We are advised by Dr. Karl Georg Frank,, the 
American rcprenutative ot the Slemeus—Scbuckert 
Werke of Berlin, Germany, that that Company is 
uowbttildittg a 60,000 Kilo-volt-ampere geberator, 
wound for 6,600 volt* and operating t,000 revolu¬ 
tion* per minute. The generator is intended for 
Rheiaisebe Westphaelisehe Blecktrixitaets Werke, 
and will be delivered by April, 1917, which throws 
interesting light on the conditions of the German 
eteelrical industry luspite of the war.*' 

It may probably be necessary to explain 
some of the technicalities used above in 
order that our readers may be able to 
appreciate the above extract. Generator 
is an electric machine generating electri¬ 
city. The biggest electric machines used 
in India are at the Tata-Hydro Electric 
Plant at Khapoli, each generator having 
a capacity of 10,000 K-V-A (kilo-volt- 
ampere), I.C., about 11,000 horse-power. 
So the above generator alone will give us 
70,000 horse-power! The largest mtherto 
on record was one of 40,000 horse-power 
capacity. A correspondent sent us the 
above in order to lay stress upon the 
point that the German industries are all 
of them intact, and, immediately after the 
war, Germany will try to assume its 
position in commerce, while our India 
remains, as before the war, at the mercy 
of outsiders for our industries. 


Printed and published by Abioasb Chandra Sarkar, at the B. M. Press, 
911, Corowalli* Street, Calcutta. 
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1 DEDICATE today this Institute—not 
merely a Laboratory but a Temple. 
The power of physical methods applies 
lor the establishment of that truMi which 
can be realised directly through our 
senses, or through the vast expansion 
of the perceptive range by means of 
artificially created organs. We still 
gather the tremulous message when the 
note of the audible reaches the unheard. 
When human sight fails, we continue to 
explore the region of the invisible. The 
little that we can see is as nothing eompan 
ed to the vastness of that which we cannot. 
Out of the very imperfection of his senses 
man has built himself a raft of thought by 
which he makes daring adventures on the 
great seas of the Unknown. But there are 
other truths which will remain beyond 
even the snper>sensitive methods known to 
science. For these we require faith, tested 
not in a few years but by an entire life. And 
a temple is erected as a fit memorial for 
the establishment of that truth for which 
faith wasne^ed. The personal, yet general, 
truth and faith whose establisWent this 
Institute commemorates is this: that 
when one dedicates himself wholly for 
a great object, the closed doors shall 
open, and the seemingly impossible will 
bwome possible for him. 

Thirty<two years ago I chose teach¬ 
ing <rf sdenM as my vocation. It was 
bdd that by its very peculiar constitution, 
the Indian mind would always turn 
away from the study of Nature to meta- 
phyn^ speculations. Even bad the 
capacity for inquiry and accurate observa¬ 
tion bm assumed present, there were so 
opportunities for their employment; there 
wm no welhequipped laboratories nor 
skilled mechanictans. This was all too 



true. It is for man not to quarrel with 
circumstances but bravely accept them; 
and we belong to that race and dynasty 
who had accomplished great things with 
.simple means. 

FAlUmE ANP SPCCESS 
This day twenty-three years ago, I 
resolved that as far as the whole-hearted 
devotion and faith of one man counted, 
that would not be wanting, and within 
six months it came about that some 
of the most difficult problems connected 
with Electric Waves found their solution 
in my Laboratory, and received high 
appreciation from Lord Kelvin, Lord 
Rayleigh and other leading physicists. The 
Royal Society honoured me by publishing 
my discoveries and oficring, of their own 
acconi, an appropriation from the special 
Parliamentary Grant for the advance¬ 
ment of knowledge. That day the closed 
gates suddenly opened and 1 hufxd that 
the torch that was then lighted would 
continue to burn brighter and brighter. 
But man’s faith and hope require repeated 
testing. For five years after this the 
progress was uninterrupted ; yet when the 
most generous and wide appreciation of 
my work had reached almost the hightest 
point there came a sadden and unex¬ 
pected change. 

LnrmoAND non-uvwo 
In the pursuit of my investigations I was 
unconsciously led into the boraer region of 
physics and physiology and was amased 
to find boundary lines vanishing anij 
points of contact emerge between the 
realms of the Living and Non-living. In- 
organic matter was found anything but 
inert; it also was a-thrill under the action 
of multitudinous forces that played on it. 
A universal reaction seemed to br^ 
togetlm metal, plant and amtnal under 
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a common law. Thej all exhibited 
essentially the same phenomena of fatiRne 
nn<l depression, together with possil)i- 
Hties of recovery and of exaltation, yet 
also that of permanent irresponsiveness 
which is associated with death. I 
was filled with awe at this stupendous 
«nrralisation; and it was with great 
noiK that 1 announced my results 
before the Royal Society,—results demon- 
strate<l by ex|)criments. But the physio¬ 
logists present adviseil me, nlt.-r my 
address, to coniine no'Sfll to physical 
investigations in which my success had 
l)ccn assuretl, rather than' encroach on 
their preserve. I had thus unwittingly 
strayed into the domain oi a new and 
unfomiliar caste system and so ofiended its 
etiquette. An unconscious theological 
bins was also present which confounds 
ignorance with faith. It is forgotten that 
He, who surrounded us with this ever- 
evolving mystery of creation, the ineffable 
wonder that lies hidden in the microcosm 
of the dust particle, enclosing within 
the intricacies of its atomic form all 
the mystery of the cosmos, has also 
implanted in ns the desire to question 
and understand. To the theological bias 
was added the misgivings about the 
inherent bent of the Indian mind towards 
mysticism and unchecked imagination 
But in|lndiathis burning imagination which 
can extort new order out of a mass of 
apparently contradictory facts is also held 
in check by the habit of meditation. It is 
this restraint which confers the power to 
hold the mind in pursuit of truth, in infi¬ 
nite patience, to wait, and reconsider, to 
expenmentally test and repeatedly verify. 

It is hut natural that there should be 
prejudice, even in science, against all inno¬ 
vations ; and I was prepaid to wait till 
the first inciednlity could be overcome by 
further cumulative evidence. Unfortunate¬ 
ly there were other incidents and misrepre¬ 
sentations which it was impossible to 
remove from this isolating distance. Thus 
no conditions could have been more des¬ 
perated hopeless than those which con- 
froatedT me (or the next twelve years. 
It is necessary to make this brief reference 
to this period oi my life; for one who 
would devote himself to the search of 
truth must realise that for him there 
awaits no easy life, but one of unend- 
iiu struggle. It is for him to cast his 
life as an ofeing, regarding gain and 


loss, success and failure, as one. Yet in my 
case this long persisting gloom was sudden¬ 
ly lilted. -My scientific deputation in 1914, 
from the Government of India, gave the 
opportunity of giving demonstrations of 
my discoveries before the leading scientific 
societies of the world. This_ led to the 
acceptance of my theories and re¬ 
sults, and the recognition ol the import¬ 
ance of the Indian contribution to the ad¬ 
vancement of the world’s science. My own 
ex()crience told me how heavy, sometimes 
even crashing, are the difficulties which 
confront an inquirer here in India; yet 
it made me stronger in my determination, 
that I shall make the path of those who 
are to follow me less arduous, and that 
India is never to relinquish what has been 
won for her after years of struggle. 

THE TWO IDEALS 

What is it that India is to win and 
maintain ? Can anything small or 
circumscribeil ever satisfy the mind of 
India ? Has her o «n history and the 
teaching of the past prepared her for some 
temporary and quite subordinate gam ? 
There arc at this moment two comme- 
mentary and not antagonistic ideals m- 
fore the country. India is drawn into tw 
vortex of international competition. She 
has to become efficient in every way,— 
through spread of education, through per¬ 
formance ol civic duties and re^onsibih- 
ties, through activities both industrial 
and commercial. Neglect ol these essen¬ 
tials of national duty will impml her very 
existence; and sufficient stimuln^or these 
will be found in success and satisfaction of 
personal ambition. , 

But these alone do not ensure the Iw of 
a nation. Such material activities have 
brought in the West their fruit, in accession 
of power and wealth. There has b«n a 
feverish rush even in the realm of scirace, 
for exploiting applications of knowledge, 
not so often mr saving as lor destmtion. 
In the absence of some povmr of resroin^ 
civilisation is trembling in an unstable 
poise on the brink of ruin, ^me com¬ 
plementary ideal there must he to save 
man from that mad mkh which 
end in disaster. He has followed tte 
lure and excitement of some insati¬ 
able ambition, never panamg for a mo¬ 
ment to think ol tl» ultimate olgeet for 
which success was to serve as a tempomry 
incentive. He forgot that far more potent 
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than com{)etition was mntnal help and co¬ 
operation in the scheme of life. And in this 
country through milleniums, there always 
have been some who, be;^oud the imme¬ 
diate and absorbing prize of the hour, 
sought for the realisation of the highest 
ideal oflife—not through passive renuncia¬ 
tion, but through active struggle. The 
weakling who has refused the conflict, 
having acquired nothing, has nothing to 
renounce. Ue alone who has striven and 
woo, can enrich the world by ^ving 
away the fruits of hisvictoriousexpericnce. 
In India such examples of constant 
realisation of ideals through work have 
resulted in the formation of a continuous 
living! tradition. And by her latent power 
of rgnvenescencc she has readjusted her¬ 
self through infinite transiormations. 
Thus while the soul of Babylon and 
the Nile Valley have transmigrated, ours 
still remains vita! and with capacity of 
absorbing what time has brought, and 
making it one with itself. 

The ideal of giving, of enriching, in fine, 
of self-renunciation in response to the 
highest call of humanity is the other 
aud complementary ideal. The motive 
power for this is not to be found in 
personal ambition |bat in the efiacement 
of all littlenesses, and uprooting of 
that ignorance which regards anything as 
gain which is to be purchased at others’ 
loss. This 1 know, that no vision of 
truth can come except in the absence of 
all sources of distraction, and when the 
mind has reached the point of rest. 

Public life, and the various pro¬ 
fessions will be the appropriate spheres 
of activity for many aspiring young men. 
But for my disciples, I call on those very 
few, who, realising some inner call, will 
devote their whole life with strengthen¬ 
ed character and determined purpose to 
take part in that infinite struggle to win 
knowledge for its own sake and see truth 
face to moe. 

ADVANCEMENT AND DIFFUSION 
OF KNOWLEDCB 

The work already carried out in luy 
laboratory on the response of matter, and 
the unexpected revelations in plant life, 
foRshadpwittg the wonders of the highest 
animal life, have opened out very ex¬ 
tended regions of inquiry in Physics, 
in Physiology, in Medicine, in Anricul- 
tnre and even in Psychology. Problems, 


hitherto regarded as insoluble, have 
now been brought within the sphere of 
experimental investigation. These in¬ 
quiries are obviously more extensive than 
those customary either among physicists 
or physiologists, since demanding interests 
and aptitude hitherto more or less divided 
between them.ln the study of Nature, there 
is a necessity of the dual view point, this 
alternating yet rhythmically unified inter¬ 
action of biological thought with physical 
studies, and physical thought with bio¬ 
logical studies. The future worker with 
his freshened grasp of ^hyrics, his fuller 
conception of the inorganic world, as 
indeed thrilling with ”tne promise and 
potency of life” will redouble his former 
energies of work and thought. Thus he 
will be in a position to winnow the old 
knowledge with finer seives, to re-search 
it with new enthusiasm and subtler 
instruments. And thus with thought and 
toil and time he may hope to bring fresher 
views into the old problems. His Dandling 
of these will be at once more vital and 
more kinetic, mpre comprehensive and 
unified. 

The further ond fuller investigation of 
the many and ever-opening problems of the 
nascent science which includes both Life 
and Non-Life are among the main purpos¬ 
es of the Instilue 1 am opening today ; 
in these fields 1 am already fortunate in 
having a devoted band of disciples, whom 
1 have been training for the last ten years. 
Their number is very limited, but means 
may perhaps be forthcoming in the future 
to increase tliem. An enlarging field of 
young ability may thus tic available, from 
which will emerge, with time and labour, 
individual originality of research, pro¬ 
ductive invention and some day even crea¬ 
tive genius. 

But high success is not to be obtained 
without corresponding experimental 
exactitude, and this is needed today more 
than ever, and to-morrow yet more again, 
Hentv the long battery of super-sensitive 
instruments and apparatus, desired here, 
which stand before you in their cases in 
our entrance hall. They will tell you of the 
protracted struggle to get behind the de¬ 
ceptive seeming into the icality that re¬ 
mained unseen of the continuous toil and 
persistence and of ingenuity called forth 
lor ovcrcoiniiig human limitations. In 
these directions through the evcr-incrcas- 
ing ingenuity of device for advancing 
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•cieoce, I see at no distant future an 
advance of skill and of invention among 
our workers ; and if this skill be assured, 
practical applications will not fail to 
roliow in many fields of human activity. 

The advance of science is the principal 
object of this Institute ami also tW diflu* 
sion of knowledge. We are here in the 
largest of all the many chambers of th<s 
House of Knowledge—its Lecture Room. 
In adding this feature, ani on a scale 
hitherto unprecedented in a Research In¬ 
stitute, I have sought pcnuancnlly to asso- 
ciatethe advancement of knowledge with 
the widest possible civic and public difiu- 
sion of it; and this without any academic 
limitations, henceforth to all races and 
languages, to both men and women alike, 
and fur all time coming. 

The lectures given here will not be mere 
repetitions of second-hand knowledge. 
They will announce, to an audience of 
some fifteen hundred people, the new dis¬ 
coveries made here, which will be demon¬ 
strated for the first time before the public. 
We shall thus main(;iin continuously the 
highest aim of a great Seat of Learning by 
taking active part in the adraaccttwnt and 
diffusion of knowledge. Through the re¬ 
gular publication of the Transactions of 
the Institute, these Indian contributions 
will reach the whole world. The discover¬ 
ies made will thus become public property. 
No patents will ever be taken. The spirit 
of our national culture demands that we 
should for ever be free from the desecration 
of utilising knowledge for personal gain. 
Besides the regular staff there will be a 
selected number of scholars, who by their 
work have shown special aptitude, and 
who would devote their whole life to the 
pursuit of research. They will require 
personal training and their number most 
necessarily be limited. But it is not the 
quantity but quality that is of essential 
importance. 

It is my further wish, that as far as the 
limited accommodation would permit, the 
facilities of this Institute should be avail¬ 
able to workers from all countrics.lu this I 
am attempting to carry out the traditions 
of my country, which so fur bock as 
twenty-five centuriea ago, welcomed all 
scholars from difierent parts of the world, 
within the precincts of its ancient scats of 
learning, at Nalanda and at Taxilla. 


THB 8TISGB OF UFE 

With this widened outlook, we shall 
not only maintain the highest traditions 
of the past but also serve the world in 
nobler ways. We shall be at one with it 
in feeling the common surgings of life, 
the common love for the good, the 
true and the beautiful. In this Institute, 
this Study and Garden of Life, the claim of 
art has not been forgotten, for the 
artist has been working with us, from 
foundation to pinnacle, and from floor to 
ceiling of this very Hall, And beyond that 
arch, the Laboratorv merges imperceptibly 
into the garden, which is the true labor¬ 
atory for the study of Life. There the cree¬ 
pers, the plants and the trees arc played 
upon by their natural environments,— 
sunlight and wind, and the chill at 
midnight under the vault of starry space. 
There are other surroundings also, where 
they will be subjected to chromatic action 
of differant lights, to invisible rays, to 
electrified ground or thunder-charged 
atmosphere. Everywhere they will trans¬ 
cribe in their own script the history of 
their experience. From his lofty point 
of observation, sheltered by the trees, the 
student will watch this panorama 
of life. Isolated from all distractions, 
he will learn to attune himself with 
Nature; the obscuring veil will be lilted 
and he will gradually come to see how 
community throughout the great ocean 
of life outweighs apparent dissimilarity. 
Out of discard he will realise the great 
harmony. 

TUB Ol'TLOOK 

These are the dreams that wove a 
network round my wakeful life for many 
years past. The outlook is endless, for tlie 
goal is at infinity. The realisation cannot 
be through one life or one fortune but 
through the co-operation of many iivra 
and many fortunes. The possibility of a 
fuller expansion will depend on very 
Urge Endowments. But a beginning must 
lx made, and this is the genesis of the 
foundation of this Institute. I came 
with nothing and shall return as I came ; 
if something is accomplished in the 
interval, that would indeed be a privilege. 
What I have I will offer, and one wbo 
bad shared with me the straggles and 
hardships that had to be faced, has wished 
to bequeath all that is hers for the same 
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object. In all mj struggliiig efiortsihave 
sot been altogether aolitary; while the 
world dottbted, there had been a few, now 
in the Citjr of Silence, who never wavered 
ta their tmat. 

Tilt a few weeka ago it aeemed that 1 
ahall have tb look to the future for aecnr* 
tug the neceasarvexpanaioti of acopcand for 
permanence of the Institute. But response 
IS being awakened in answer to the need. 
The Government have most generously 
intimated their desire to sanction grants 
towardi placing the Institute on a {Krma- 
nent basis, the extent of which will be 
proportionate to the public interest 
in this national undertaking. Out ot 
many who wou’d feel an interest in 
securing adequate Endowment, the very 
first donations have come from two of the 
merchant princes of Bombay, to whom 
1 hod been ^rsonally unknown. 

A note that touchra me deeply came from 
some girl-students of the Western Province, 
enclosing their little contribution “for the 
service of our common mother-laud.” 
It is only the instinctive mother-heart that 
can truly realise the bond that draiss 
together the nurselings of the common 
home-land. There can be no real misgiving 
for the future when at tiie country’s call 
man offers the strength of his life and 
woman her active devotion; she most of 
all, who has the greater insight and larger 
faith because of her life of austerity and 
self-abnegation. 

Even a solitary wayfarer in the 
Himalayas has rememberm to send me 
message of cheer and good hope. What is 
it that bos bridged over the distance anl 
blotted ont all differences ? That I will 
come gradually to know; till then it will 
remain enshrined as a feeling. And I go 
forward to mj appointed task, undismay 
ed by di&ulties, companioned by the kind 
thoughts of my well-wishers, both far and 
near. 

ikdia’s spbciai. aptitudes ln contbibotion 

TO SCIENCE 

Tbeexcenive specialisation of modern 
science in tlw West has led to the danger 
of toting sight of the fiindamentnl fact that 
there can be but one truth, one science 
which includes alt the branches of know¬ 
ledge. How chaotic appear the happenings 
in Nature 1 Is Nature a Cosmos, in which 
the human mind is someday to realise the 
uniform march ot sequence, order aud law ? 
India through her habit of mind is pecu¬ 


liarly fitted to realise the idea of unity, 
ani to see in the phenomenal world an 
oiderly nniverse. This trend of thoagfbt led 
me unconseiotisly to the dividifig feoatiers 
of different sciences and Shaped the course 
of my work in its constant aiteriiatioiis 
between the theoretical and tife practi¬ 
cal, from the investigatitm of the 
inorganic world to that of organised life 
and Its mnltitarious activities M growth, 
of movement, and even of sensation. 
On looking over a hundred and fifty 
different hues of investigations carried 
on during the last twtaty-three yesua, 1 
now discover in them a natural sequence. 
The study of Electric Waves led to the 
devising of methods for the prodnetion ot 
the shortest electric waves known and 
these bridged over tlie gulf between 
visible and invisible light ; from this 
followed accurate investigation on the 
optical proiiertics of invisible Waves, the 
determination of the refractive powers of 
various opaque substances, the discovery 
of effect of air film on total reflection and 
the polarising, properties of strained 
rocks and of electric tourmalines. The 
invention of a new type of self-recovering 
electric receiver made of galena was the 
fore-runner of application of crystal detec¬ 
tors for extending the range of wireless 
signals. In physical chemistry the detec¬ 
tion of molecular change in matter under 
electric stimulation, led to a new tiKory 
of photographic action. The fmitfhl 
theory of stereo-chemistry was streng¬ 
thened by the production of two kinds of 
artificial molecules, which like the two 
kinds of sugar, rotated the polarised 
electric wave either to the right or to the 
left. Again the ‘fatigue’ of my receivers 
led to the discovery of univ'crsal sensitive¬ 
ness inherent in matter as shown by its 
electric response. It was next possible to 
study this response in its modification 
under changing environment, of which its 
exaltation under stimnlants and its aboli¬ 
tion under poisons are among the most 
astonishing outward manifintations. And 
as a single example of tte many appK- 
eatious of this fruitful discovery, the 
charaeleristics ot an artificial retina gave 
a clue to the unexpected discovery of 
“biuocular allcruation of vision” in 
maneach eye thus supplements its 
fellow by turus, instead ot acting as a 
continuously yoked pair, as hitherto 
believed. 
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PLANT UPB AND ANIUAL LIFE 

In natural Kquence to the investigation 
of the response in ‘inorganic’ matter, has 
{followed a prolonged study of the activi* 
ties of plant-life as compared with the 
corresponding functioning of animat life. 
But since plants for the most part seem 
motionless and passive, and arc indeed 
limited in thtir range oi movement, special 
apparatus of extreme delicacy had to be 
invented, which should magnify the tremor 
of excitation and also measure the percep¬ 
tion period of a plant to a thousandth part 
of a second. Ultra-microscopic movements 
were measured and recorded; the length mea¬ 
sured being often smaller than a fraction ot 
a single wave-length of light. The secret of 
plant life was thus for the first time reveal¬ 
ed by the autonaphs of the plant itself. 
This evidence of the plant’s own script 
removed the lonntanding error which 
divided the vegetable world into sensitive 
and insensitive. The remarkable perform¬ 
ance of the Praying Palm TreeofFarid- 
pore, which bows, as if to prostrate itself, 
every evening, is only one of the latest 
instances which show that the supposed 
insensibility of plants and still more of 
rigid trees is to be ascribed to wTong 
theory and defective observation. My 
investigations show that all plants, even 
the trees, are fully alive to changes of 
environment; they respond visibly to all 
stimuli, even to the slight fluctuations 
of light caused by a drifting cloud. This 
serks of investigations has completely 
established the fundamental identity of 
life-reactions in plant and animal, as seen 
inn similar periodic insensibility in both, 
corresponding to what we call sleep; as 
seen in the death-spasm, which takes place 
in the plant as in the animal. This unity 
in organic life is also exhibited in 
that spontaneous pulsation which in the 
animal is heart-bimt; it appears in the 
identical effects of stimnfauts, anaes¬ 
thetics and of poisons in vegetable and 
animal tissues. This physiological identity 
in the effect of drugs is regarded by lead¬ 
ing pbyticians as of great simificance in 
the scientific advance of Medicine; since 
here we have u means of testing the effect 
ofdrugs under conditions far simpler than 
those presented by the patient, far subtler 
too, as well as moa* humane than those 
of experiments on animals. 

Growth of plants and its variations 


under different treatment is instantly re¬ 
corded by my Crescograph. Anthonties 
expect this method of investigation 
will advance practical agriculture; nnce 
for the first time we are able to analyse 
and study separately the conditions 
which modify the rate of growth. Ex¬ 
periments which would have taken months 
and their results vitiated by unknown 
changes, can now be carried out in a few 
minutes. 

Returning to pure science, no phenomena 
in plant life are so extremely vo^or have 
yet been more incapable of generaUsation 
than the “tropic’’ movements, such as 
the twining of tendrils, the heliotropic 
movements of some towards and of 
others away from light, and the opposite 
geotropic movements of the root and 
shoot in the direction of gravitation or 
away from it My latest investigations 
recently communicated to the Royal Socie¬ 
ty have established a single fnndamental 
reaction which underlies all these efl^ts 
so extremely diverse. 

Finally, I may say a word oi that other 
new and unexpected chapter which is 
opening out from my demonstration of 
nervous impulse in plants. The speed 
with which the nervous impulse courses 
through the plant has been determined; 
its nervous excitabiUty and the variation 
of that excitability have likewise been 
measured. The nervous impulse in plant and 
in man is found exalted or inhibited under 
identical conditions. We may even follow 
this parallelism in what may seem extreme 
cases. A plant carefully protected under 
glass from outside shocks, looks sleek and 
flourishing; but its higher nervous function 
is then found to be atropUnl. But when 
a succession of blows is rained on this 
effete and bloated specimen, the shoida 
themselves create nervous channels and 
arouse anew the deteriorated nature. And 
is it not shocks oi adversity, and not 
cotton-wool protection, that evolve true 
manhood ? 

A question long perplexing physiologists 
aiM [Mychologists alike is that concerned 
with the great mystery that underlies 
lucfflury. But now through certain experi¬ 
ments I lutve carried out, it is possible 
to truce "memory impressions’’ backwards 
even in inurguuic matter, such latent 
iiuprcsstous btung capable of subse¬ 
quent revival. Again the tone of our 
sensation is determined by the intensity 
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of nerroua excitation that reaches the 
central perceirinfc organ. It would then* 
reticalU be possible to change the tone 
or qnauty of onr sensation, if means could 
be oiscorered by which the nerrons impulse 
would become modified during transit. 
Investimtion ‘on nervous impulse in plants 
has led to the discovery of a controlling 
method, which was found equally effec¬ 
tive in regard to the nervous impulse in 
animal. 

Thus the lines of physics, of physiology 
and of psycholoOT converge and meet. And 
tere will asaemole those who would seek 
oneness amidst the maniiold. Here it is 
that the genius of India should find its 
true blossoming. 

The thrill in matter, the throb of life, 
the pulse of growth, the impulse coursing 
through the nerve and the resulting sensa¬ 
tions, how diverse are these and yet how 
unifiM ! How strange it is that the tremor 
of excitation in nervous matter should 
not merely be transmitted but transmuted 
and reflected like the image on a mirror, 
from a different plane of life, in sensation 
and in affecti?n,in tiiought and in emotion. 
Of these which is more real, the material 
body or the image which is independent of 
it? Which of these is undecaying, and 
wUch oi these is beyond the reach of death? 

It was a woman in the Vedic times, 
who when asked to take her choice of the 
wealth that would be hers for the asking, 
inquired whether that would win for her 
deathlessness. What would she do with 
it, if it did not raise her above death ? 
This hu always been the cry of the soul 
of India, not for addition of material 
bondan, bnt to work out through 
struggle her self-chosen destiny and win 
immortality. Many a nation bad risen 
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in the past and woo the empire of 
the world. A few bnried fragments are 
all that remain as memorials of the great 
dynasties that wielded the temporal 
power. There is, however, another element 
which finds its incarnation in matter, yet 
transcends its transmutation and apparent 
destruction: that is the burning flame 
born of thought which has been handed 
down through fleeting generations. 

Not in matter, bnt in thought, not in 
possessions or even in attainments but in 
ideals, are to be found the seed of immorta¬ 
lity. Not thronifli mat(%ial acqnisition but 
in generous diffusion oi ideas and ideals 
can the true empire oi humanity he estab¬ 
lished. Thus to Asoka to whom belonged 
this vast empire, bounded by the inviomte 
seas, niter he had tried to ransom the 
world by giving away to the utmost, 
there came a time when he had nothing 
more to give, except one half oi an AmlaJti 
fruit. This was his last possession and 
his anguished cry was that since he 
hid nothing more to give, let the half of 
the Amlaki be accepted as his final gift. 

Asoka’s emblem of the Amlaki will be 
seen on the cornices of the Institute, and 
towering above all is the symbol of the 
thunderbolt. It was the Rishi Dadhichi, 
the pure and blameless, who offered his life 
that the divine weapon, the thunderbolt, 
might be fashioned out of bis bones to 
smite evil and exalt righteousness. It is 
but half of the Amlaki that we can offer 
now. But the past shall be reborn in a 
yet nobler future. We stand here today 
and resume work tomorrow so that by the 
efforts of our lives and our unshaken faith 
in the future we may all help to build the 
greater India yet to be. 


THE SMALL AND THE GREAT 

[TUMSUnoX OP A PAPBX BEAD BV RABIXDBAKATH TaOORB.] 

I NDIA, in the throes of long suffering from heavy tiiowers; when lo 1 and behold 1 
the barrenness of pifliticol drought, showers descended in Beharof rioting of 
WM anxioudy scanning the Kies: Hindus against Mahomedans«—hmvj 
political WKther-prophets had reported showers 1 

thpt a Btroi^ Bome-rnle monsoon had We bear of sectarian quarreb in other 
ctiMsed the Arabiaa 8 k, and foiecosted eonntrws as well, owing to rivaliy or 
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■pite 1 but in our counlry these are chieflv 
on rcHiJions Rronmls, for nil our lotvl 
profettions of our rel'iRious lolerntion, 
whirb, sny we, )ms no efiti.i] in nil the 
world ! Dissensions in Moicrn Europe arc 
at bottom economic. There the miners, 
the dock-and railway.workers now and 
again make a Rreat to-do. They hare to 
take all kinds ot steps about it; to make 
laws, to suspend laws, to call out the 
military, to shed blood. There, however, 
in the case of such quarrels we see only 
two parties : one which makes the trouble, 
and the other which tries to (juell it; but 
not, as we hare here, an exquisitdy humor¬ 
ous third ‘party to mock those in trouble 
with their jeers. 

There was a time in England, while its 
political machine had yet to be {Krfected, 
when a conflict was raging between 
Protestant and Roman Catholic. Dnring 
that conflict it cannot be said that 
justice was done to either party by the 
other; on the contrary, the Catholics 
bad to sufier numerous disabilities for 
rears. But to-day, though the estab- 
liriiment of one religious sect is still 
a standing injustice to the others, how is 
it that such external causes of trouble and 
nnrest hare been rendered I armless ? 
Fimply because all sections of the people 
are now united in governing themselves. 
There was also a day when the diflerences 
between Englishmen and Scotchmen were 
not a little rancorous owing to their real 
divergence in race, language, taste and 
tradition; and here again these were re¬ 
conciled because of the eventual union of 
Englander and Scot in a self-goremment 
in which they were able to utilise their 
energies in co-operation to ensure progress 
and repel calamity. But why is it that 
between Great Britain and Ireland such 
union has not yet been fully consumma¬ 
ted ? Just for want of this same equality 
of political rights. 

It has to be admitted that in our 
country there is a difficult element of con¬ 
flict brtween the Hindu and the Moha- 
medan. Wherever there is any departure 
from the whole troth, there there is sin; 
wherever there is sin, there is punishment. 
If religion, instead oi being the manifesta- 
tioa of a spiritual ideal, gives prominence 
to sniptures and external rites, then does 
it disturb the peace more than anything 
else can. European history is red with the 
bloodshed for the nke of dogma. If 


Ahimsa (non-destruction) be your religion, 
it may remain an impossible ideal, bnt 
nevertheless it may be cherished 
as such and a gradual advance made 
towards its realisation. Bnt if yon 
yourself slay one kind of animal in 
the name of religion, and then prepare 
to slay men if they likewise slay another 
kind of animal in the name of religion, 
then that attitude cannot be called by any 
other name than tyranny. It is our hope 
that our religion will not remain ritual- 
ridden for ever. We have also Another 
hope, and that is that if onr political life 
can become tmer by the working out of 
the same political ideal by both Hindu and 
Moslem, then such union of minds will 
make all external diflerences trivial. So 
far for the story of our own griefs and 
hopes. Let us see what part is played 
therein by the third party, the looker-on. 

1 met an Englishman in the train the 
other day, who apropos of Home Rule, 
told me a story about how an Indian 
zamindar, somewhere in Behar, was non¬ 
plussed by an English Captain who scoffed 
at him saying: “You cannot control your 
own Tjots, and yet yon people want Home 
Rule I” The story did not tell of the 
zamindar's reply. Very possibly he made 
a low salaam and said, “Unworthy that 
we are, 0 sabeb, take away your Home 
Rule, but save me from my ryots !’’ For 
he must have felt that while Home Rule 
was yet in some shadowy dreamland 
across the seas, the Captain was there, 
right before him, and the infuriated rioters 
were threatening his rear. My reply to my 
fellow-passenger was: “These Hindu- 
Mahomedan riots have not occurred under 
our Home Rule. How could the poor 
zamindar help casting piteons glances at 
the Captain’s troops, for this is the first 
time I hear of a division of labour where 
one is to have the weapons and another to 
do the fighting I During the days of the 
Swadeshi agitation, not only in distant 
mofnssil places like Jamalpur, bnt also in 
Barabazar, the very heart of Calcntta, 
Mahomedans were allowed to opprms 
Hindns—that is a stigma which stains the 
rulers, not only the ruled. If this kind of 
thing had been as frequent in the Nicam'st 
dominions, or in Mysore or Baroda, itf 
might have been more diffienlt to replf to' 
the Captun’s saroasin.” 

That i^ttst onr complaint. We lack Ml 
respoMibiftty of power, for onr riders haVe 
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taken it on themselves to protect ns from 
without. This is making us more and 
more ill-snipped and helpless within. And 
when this result makes our rulers all the 
more contemptuous, we dare not repljto 
them, it is true, but the language of our 
thoughts is not parliamentary. Had we 
ower, both Hindu and Moslem would 
are felt it equally incumbent on them to 
unite in their endeavour to maintain and 
justify it, and to be cautions in avoiding 
disruption. And thus the British Empire 
in India would have become stable, not 
only for the time, but for all time. 

Bntif it should so happen that when, on 
the turning of the next page of History, 
the British Nation should leave behind, 
amidst the decaying remnants of its “good 
gov^nment”, these enfeebled, inefficient 
millions, unu^ to self-reliance, unfit for self- 
defence, ignorant of their true self-interest; 
and leave them, moreover, with neighbours 
awakened to a new life, indomitable with 
new acquirements; then whom should these 
helpless men, women and children blame 
for the endlessness of the sufferings to 
which they are handed over ? Or even ii 
we imagine that amidst the ever-changing 
World History, the history of British rule 
in India alone will remain a fixture, then is 
it to be our fate to be kept an eternally 
disunited people, with no bond of common 
endeavour in the service of our country, 
with hopes doomed to everlasting petti- 
new, powen cramped and scope narrow, 
and a future ringed in with the high wall 
of the will of others ? 

We have been under one rule, but not 
under ^ one responsibility. So that our 
unity is external: it does not bring ns 
tether, but merely ranges us side by 
side ; and the least shock knocks us 
against each other. It is not a living, 
moving uoity,>-it is the unity of men lying 
asleep on the same ground, not of waking 
men inarching along the same road. There 
IS nothing to be proud of in this unity, nor 
anything to r^oice at, either. It may 
? j paans of praise in unison, 

bend low tether, but it cannot uplift us. 

u the ola days our social organisation 
used to keep us alive to our duty to our 
rommunity. That was a narrow field, no 
doubt, in which the village of our birth 
was all that we meant by our Mother 
Country. Nevertheless, within its limits, 
the wealthy felt the responsibility of their 
wealth, the teamed of their tearaiiig. ^h 
76%-2 


one’s surroundings had their claims on 
whatever powers he had. In such a life of 
endeavour and responsibility men can re¬ 
joice and glory. 

But our responsibilities have been shift¬ 
ed away from our social life. Now the 
Sarkar alone judges us, protects us, phy¬ 
sics us, punishes us; decides as to what is 
Hindu and what is non-Hindu; maintainB 
distilleries for supplying ns with intoxi¬ 
cants ; and when a villager gets eaten Iqr a 
tiger, provides the local Magistrate and 
his friends with the opportunity for a 
shikar party. Naturally our social regula¬ 
tions have become too heavy for ns to 
bear. The Brahmin still extorts his honor¬ 
arium, but no longer imparts instruction; 
the Landlord squeezes his tenants, but has 
nothing to offer in return; the upper classes 
accept respect from the masses, but are 
unable to afford them protection. Our 
ceremonials have become, if anything, 
more costly, but have ceased to contribute 
to the amenities of social life, and are only 
for conformity or show. Meanwhile tM 
clash of caste rivalr;^ and the depredations 
of priestcraft are going on with lull vigour. 
In a word, the social cow whose provender 
we have to provide has ceased to give 
milk, but has not forgotten how to toss 
with her crumpled horns! 

Whether the way in which our affairs 
are now regulated from without is or is 
not more efficient than the old way from 
within, is nut the point. Had men been 
stocks and stones, the question of how to 
arrange them so as to make the best of 
them would, no doubt, have been the most 
important one. But men are men: th^ 
must live, and grow and progren. So it 
cannot but be admitted that the dismal 
depression which is weighing down the 
spirits of our people by reason of their 
being kept apart from the affairs of the 
country, is not only cruel but unstatesman- 
like. We are not asking for power to 
boast of, or tyrannise with ; we are not 
looking out for an instrument with which 
to tap the wealth of the rest of tlw world ; 
we have not the vaulting ambition to 
acquire the greatest power to kill the 
greatest number. We att willing to 
wear as a diadem the epithet of “Mild 
Hindu’’ which is contemptuously flniqt 
at us ; and well content to bug to our 
bosoms till the end of our days the 
scathing scorn which our spintuaUfy 
seems to inspire. All we want is power to 
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•erre our Mother Couatrj; the natural 
right to take up its responsibilities, for 
iMk of which the torments of the degrada* 
tion ot hopeless futility are becoming too 
unbearable within our breasts. 

That is why, of late, we sec the eager- 
nessofour youths to thrust themselves for¬ 
ward to render social service. Man cannot 
go on living in a hot-housc of inane peace¬ 
fulness ; for his most intimate want is the 
scope to struggle towards growth, of 
which the eimression is the consecration 
of self, in snl&ring, to a great Idea. In 
the history of all great peoples the irresis¬ 
tible progress of this struggle foams and 
roars and splashes over the ups and downs 
of success and failure, breaking through 
all obstacles. It is impossible to keep 
hidden, even from political paralytics such 
as we, the grand panorama of this history. 
To a youth, instinct with the enthusiasm 
of Life, inspired by the words cf the Great, 
taught by _ the lessons of History, enforced 
inactivity is worse than death itself,—as 
is only too clear in the heart-rending letter 
written by the one-time detenu, Sachindra 
Das Gupta, on the eve of his suicide. 

But only the opportunitr for rendering 
occasional service during flood or famine 
is not enough to give scope to the inner 
promptings of man’s complex nature, 
which can only find fulfilment in the cons¬ 
tant and various expression of everyday 
work, failing which they get confined with¬ 
in, there to fester and become poisoned, 
and orimnate the secret activities from 
which the country is snflering. Wherefore 
we see the suspicions of the authorities 
most keenly directed towards those who 
have ideals and are trying to act up to 
them. Those who are selfish and unprin¬ 
cipled, inert and indifferent,—under the 
present-day spy-system it is they who 
have tlie least to fear, it is they who are 
rewa^cd and rise to the top. Unselfish 
activity for the sake of others is so 
difficult of explanation! How is one 
to reply to this question of inqui¬ 
sitorial authority: “Whut business 
have yon, forsooth, with great deeds ? 
When the way is open for you to eat, 
driak and live easily upon the fat or lean 
wages you may earn by hiring yonrself, 
what poMesses yon to indulge in a wild 
goose chase at your own expense ?” 

But whatever authority may say, is 
this undetground tunnel, where there is 
neither light nor sound, nor juf^ce, nor 


legitimate way of escape, is this, I ask, a 
good path for Government to follow ? 
You may bury without trial all the best 
activity of the country^—but canjouin 
this way lay its ghost ? To try to ^ve an 
outward aspect of respectability to inward 
hunger by force of punishment can neither 
be called good nor wise. 

While this underground policy is 
rampant, the news comes from over the 
seas that a draft scheme of self-government 
is being prepared. 1 can but suppose that 
the higher authorities have begun to 
perceive that simple repression will not 
exorcise the disturbing spirit, but that 
conciliation is also needful. This country 
is my country, not only because I happen 
to 1)6 born m it, but because it has a 
claim to the best of my striving and 
achievement—the British Empire in India 
can only become permanent if it can 
encourage the realisation of this truth by 
its people. To keep so vast a country 
enfeebled, inefficient, indifferent to its 
affairs of state, is to make their help in an 
emergency woKhless, and their weight of 
inertia unbearable. Moreover, placing 
even the weakest in a constant attitude 
of antagonism is like leaving the 
smallest leak in a boat. In calm weather 
baling may serve to keep it going, but 
when in a storm all hands are busy with 
rudder and oar and sail, the tiny leak may 
make all the difference. To get angry then, 
and pound it with regulation or non- 
regulation police latbis will only make 
matters worse. The trifling cost of mend¬ 
ing a small leak in time will save much 
greater loss later on—this is a truth 
which I cannot believe British statesman¬ 
ship does not understand. It is because it 
does, that the question of granting self- 
government has arisen today. 

But the baser side of human nature is 
blind. It only attaches importance to 
the present, and ignores what is yet to 
come. It thinks it mere weakness or silly 
sentimentality to talk of Truth and Right 
Buoyed by high hopes India is making too 
light of this enemy of British Rule. The 
Anglo-Indian, who whether as government 
official or merchant stands for the greed of 
power or money, is too dose to India to 
see clearly. To nis near-sight^neu it is 
Us power, his prosperity which towers, 
and the 300 millions of India with thdr 
joys and sorrows are only so many 
shadows, faint and nnsnbstantial. Thm 
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makea me afraid that any boon, such as 
may have served to give back to India her 
strength of manhood, will be clipped and 
cartaued and bloodless when it does come, 
or perhaps, will perish on the journey and 
ado to the skeletons of the unfruitful good 
wishes which strew the desert path of 
India’s fate. 

The Anglo-Indian who wields the weapon 
of obstruction is intoxicated with power, 
and out of touch with the life of India by 
layer upon layer of accumulated official 
tradition. To him India is but a Govern¬ 
ment or Mercantile office. While, on the 
other hand, he is connected by blood with 
those Englishmen over the seas who shape 
our destinies; his hand is in their hands, 
his lips at their ears ; he has a scat in their 
council chambers, and access to the green 
room behind the political stage; he is 
constantly going back home to leaven the 
country with his ideas and is altering its 
ve^ psychology. He swears by his grey 
hairs and the length of his experience, and 
claims special indulgence because of the 
pinnacle to which he claims to have raised 
the Empire. Where can our words, our 
hopes, even our existence be seen behind 
thjs towering self-assertion ? How can we 
hope for any Englishman to have such 
abnormal keenness of insight as to succeed 
in spying out the humanity in these 300 
millions over the encircling walls of 
officialdom ? 

The distant Englishman who, by reason 
of the free atmosphere of Europe is able to 
escape the illusions of blind self-interest 
and can see India with a breadth Of vision, 
is cautioned by the Anglo-Indian that it 
is only through the dust-laden nether sky 
that a pracHcm view can be obtained, and 
that tl^ distant view from the pure upper 
sky is visionary. For the distant English¬ 
man to take an interest in Indian anairs 
is reckoned by the Anglo-Indian to he a 
piece of impudent meddlesomeness. There¬ 
fore the Indian should always remember 
that he is not governed by the Great 
English People of whom he has heard tell, 
but that he is the subject of an official sect 
who have been corroded into artificiality 
by the add of Indian Government offices 
in which they have soaked forages—not 
of men who are men in mind and heart and 
life, but who have been artificially docked 
and stunted for a special purpose. 

The camera may be called an artifidal 
eye. It sees very distinctly, but not the 


whole view; it cannot see what is not 
immcdintclv before it. So we may say it 
sees blimlly. The natural eye, behind 
which there is a living person, however 
imperfect its vision may lie for a particular 
purpose, is much better adapted for 
dealings between man and man. So we 
may thank God that He has not given 
us camera lenses in the place of ms. 
But what is this that He has given 
us in the Government of India ? ^ The 
great Englishman, who is really and 
fully a man, lives, such is our fate, on the 
opposite shore; and liefore he comes over 
to this side he passes through the shears 
of expediency which lop of! three ouattera 
of his manhood, carrfully cutting out 
all that makes man grow himself and 
cause growth in others. These expurgated 
men fail to understand why these perfect 
and expensive cameras of theirs are cnarged 
with seeing incompletely, because ima¬ 
gination also is one oi the things they have 
left behind them. 

Why is it that the inmates of work¬ 
houses in England are so discontented and 
try to run away if they can ? Because tiic 
workunsc is neither a proper home, nor per¬ 
fect homelessness. It gives only a bare 
minimum of shelter, rigidly calculated. 
Shelter is doubtless a very necessaiy thing, 
but liccause men are men they pine for a 
home, that is to say, they cannot live with¬ 
out many a thing which is not absolutely 
necessary, over and above the bare mini¬ 
mum ; and if they cannot get these, they 
want to escape. The strict workhouse 
guardian, who is not a whole man with a 
complete vision, feels surprised and angry 
at this ingratitude of the indigent, ana 
fails to understand their unwillbgness to 
barter the boundless hope which agitates 
their soul for the peace of bare shelter, and 
so tries to suppress sorrowing by punish¬ 
ment. 

The great Englishman is not in dlrwt 
contact with India,—between them it in¬ 
terposed the small Englishman. So, for n«, 
the great Englishman exists only in Histo^ 
and Literature; and Indiaexistsforhim only 
in Offices and Blue books, in other words, 
India is lor him only a set of statistics in 
which are to lie found exportsand imports, 
income and expenditure; the number of 
births and deaths, of policemen tokcep the 
peace, of goals to punish the turbulent! 
the length of railway lines,' the height of 
cdflcatir ml edifices. But erdation H no* 
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■kj-fiUiag masi of statistical figures, and no 
account of the vital immensity of India 
beyond these figures reaches any living per¬ 
sonality. 

Nevertheless, whatever may be the diffi¬ 
culties in the way of believing it, 1 ask my 
countrymen to know for certain that there 
is a geographical locality where a people 
rightly called the great Bntish people really 
ewt The injustice which the weak do to 
the strong is only a further proof of their 
weakness,—it will redound to our glory 
if we can avoid such weakness. 1 can 
swear it that thelw great Englishmen are 
in every way true men. It is also certain¬ 
ly true that the same greatness ot charac¬ 
ter which has made all great peoples great 
has also made these great Englishmen 
great. It is no use saying in a fit of 
pique that they have raised themselves 
on the points ot their swords, or by moun¬ 
ting their money-bags. It is utterly 
unworthy of belia that any people can 
become great merely because they are 
good at fighting, or money-making; and the 
proposition can be dismissed, without call¬ 
ing for proof, that any people have be¬ 
come truly great without achieving moral 
greatness. These great Englishmen sin¬ 
cerely cherish the ideals of Right and Truth 
and Freedom; they ure expressed in vari¬ 
ous ways in their literature and their his¬ 
tory ; and these same ideals are giving 
them strength in the present-day war. 

These great Englishmen are not station¬ 
ary, they are progressing; their lives are 
changi^ and expanding through their his¬ 
tory. They are busy not only with their 
Empire and their commerce, but their 
nati^onal life flows on in a full stream of 
literature, science and art, social life and 
relimon. Th^ are creative; and are of the 
high priests of the great European sacri¬ 
fice. The lessons of the war have not been 
lost on them, and they are learning to read 
the Ustory of man anew in the soul-search¬ 
ing light of their martyrdom. They have 
seen the catastrophe that must inevitably 
result from the insistent setting op of false 
patriotic pride against insulted humanity. 
Consdondy or unconsdonsly they are real- 
iring that the god of oiw’s own country is 
the God of all countries, and that to bring 
Him human victims is to see Him in Uis 
terrible wrath. And even if they have not 
understood it today, they will understand 
it someday, that the storm-centre is always 
where the air is tUnnest; and thqw, where 


are the weakest of the world’s peoples, will 
always be the centre of struggle of contend¬ 
ing nations, drawn into the vortex by the 
lust of spoil; there man does not shine in his 
greatness, but grows laxer and laxer, care¬ 
lessly allowing his manhood to slip away 
from him ; there Satan usurps a seat and 
dares mock God for his weakness I The 
great Englishman, I say, needs must 
understand that castles cannot be built 
on sand, and their power made permanent 
on the weakness of others. 

But the small Englishman does not move 
on. He has remained tied for long cen¬ 
turies to the country which he has con¬ 
demned to stagnation. On one face of his 
life he bears the imprint of office, on the 
other of pleasure. In the former aspect 
he keeps India at the length of his sceptre 
of power or his measuring rod of com¬ 
merce; the other face, like the other 
side of the moon, is entirely beyond 
our ken. And yet be claims value for 
his experience in the measure of the length 
of its years. In the beginning of British 
Indian History he did some creative work, 
but ever since he has simply been watching 
over and enjoying a well-established poli¬ 
tical and commercial predominance. His 
continual turning of the mill of routine 
has made him immensely wise in worldly 
wisdom, and he thinks the achievement of 
efficiency in his office to be the greatest 
event in the world. His constant inter¬ 
course with a weaker people makes him 
feel that he is the maker of the future as 
he is the master of the present. He does 
not stop at the assertion that he is here, 
he follows it up with the boast that he 
has come to stay. 

Relying on the generosity of the great 
Englishman, as a talisman, our country¬ 
men have begun to talk back to the small 
Englishman, forgetting the strength of the 
power wielded by the latter; forgetting 
also that sometimes the cost of propitia¬ 
ting the priest below has to be even greater 
than the value of the boon vouchswd by 
the god above. Let os recMl instances of 
the power of this intermediary, the quaEty 
of his characteristic mood. Grantal, fw 
the sake of argument, that Annie BeMnt 
was at faultrat the great Englishman 
had pardonra her. For this the eartii- 
quakes engineered by the small Englishman 
reached and shook the Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment. The small Englishman cannot 
overlook the crime of forgiveness, though 
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he may omit to call for explanations in the 
case of irregnlar punishments. Where a 
punishment has been awarded, the crime 
most be there to fit it, says he. He who 
holds the contrary is an Extremist I Then 
again, when in the Imperial Council cham¬ 
ber the Panjab Lieutenant Governor made 
indiscreet attacks on the people of India 
and the Viceroy felt compelled to read him 
a mild homily, it gave the small English¬ 
man a shock from which he finds jt im¬ 
possible to recover. On the other hand, 
when Mr. Montagu, before taking up his 
office indulged in some plain speaking 
about tbe Indian Bureaucracy, there was 
such a cyclone of vituperation that it 
knocked tne off tbe State Secretary’s 
power and freedom of action. We have 
witnessed the power of the small English¬ 
man, not only in the time of Lord Rtpon 
and to some extent in that of Lord Hard- 
inge, but also so far back as in the time of 
Lord Canning and of Lord Bcnrinck. 

That is why I repeatedly warn my coun¬ 
trymen ; "What makes you so defiant ? 
Your stren|;th ? You have none. Your 
voice 7 It IS not so loud as you think. 
Any supporter ? He is imamnary. If your 
cause be righteous then that alone you 
may thoroughly rely on. None can de¬ 
prive you of the right of voluntary suffer¬ 
ing. The glory of consecrating yourselves 
to Truth and Right awaits yon at the end 
of a stony road. And if, at length, you get 
any boon at all, it will be from your own 
conscience—the god that is within. Have 
you not seen how, suspectinj; the Govern¬ 
ment of India to be in collusion in regard 
to the proposal for a boon to India, the 
Antdo-lndian is inquiring with a sardonic 
smue: "What makes the Government so 
jumpy! What awful thing can have 
happimed that the thunderbolt department 
should have taken to showering rain ?’’ 
And yet when mere schoolboys an thrust 
into the lawless underground ngions of 
daricness, then this same Anglo-Indian 
cries: “The state of things is so awful 
that British justice must confess defeat, 
and wild Tartar methods imported to take 
its place I" That is to say, the appnhen- 
non whidk is true wben yrou strike, is false 
when you are called upon to apply balm to 
tbe wound,—for tiie balm costs money I 
But, say 1, the bffi of costs for hitting hard 
has a vray of exceeding that of trying to 
heal. Secure in your strength yon fancy 
that the portion of ladian History which 


concerns the Indian is not progressing 
onwards, but goes round and round in an 
eddy which tends downwards. And when 
one day, on coming out of your office, you 
find the current passing beyond the line 
which was assigned to it in your plan, 
you fly into a rage and shout: "Stop it! 
Bind it 1 Hem it in!’’ Then indeed doa 
the current sink beneath, and in your fran¬ 
tic efforts to check its hidden course yon 
rip and tear the breast of the wnole 
country. 

1 myself have recently fallen foul of the 
small Englishman. Some days ago I 
happened to write a short letter on the 
harshness of imprisoning hundreds of 

^ people without trial. I was prompt- 
rged with circulating falsehoods and 
(fubbed an Extremist by the Anglo-Indian 
p^rs. These are, after Ml, government 
officials in mufti, so I forgive them their 
epithets. But even those of my conntry- 
men who find no meaning in my poetry 
and no substance in my prose, but who 
nevertheless happen to have read my 
writings, will be constrained to admit 
this much, that from the days of tbe 
Swadeshi agitation to this day I have 
always wntten against Extremism. 1 
have consistently urged this one thing that 
tbe wages of wrong-doing are never found 
to be worth-while in the long run, for the 
debt of tin always ends by becoming tbe 
heavier. Moreover, I have never been wared 
by ink-slinging, be it Indian or English. I 
emphaticMly assert that the Extremism 
which is neither decent, nor legal nor open, 
which means forsaking the straight road 
and taking to tortuous paths in tbe hope 
of sooner gaining a particular end, is M- 
ways utterly reprehensible. 1 have consis¬ 
tently told my countrymen this with the 
full strength of my conviction, and so 1 
claim the right to say with equal emphasis 
that this Extremism is also wofnlte wrong, 
even as a policy of governuient. The high 
road of law may sometimes prove a roum- 
about way of reaching the goal, but like 
tiding roughshod over Belgium’s rights, 
the J^trenusm of shortening the legitimate 
road is never seemly. 

The taking of short cuts was the nsuM 

g ractice in ancient history. "Bring tne bis 
ead 1’’ was a favorite method of cutting the 

f ordian knot. Europe prides herself on her 
iscovety that the cutting of tbe knot is 
not the same as undoing it, and that much 
damage ^ wrought by the fimner prooces. 
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Cirilisation has responsibilities to which 
it is incumbent on her to do justice even 
in times of trouble aoi stress. There is 
an element of ferocity in all punishment 
which is allowable in civilised society 
only after it has been softenisl, so far 
as may be, by passing through the filter of 
law, cleansed of all anger, spite and parti¬ 
ality ; otherwise the rod of the judge and 
the cudgel of the hooligan remain insuffici¬ 
ently differentiated. 1 admit that the 
times are difficult. Wc are ashamed of the 
methods by which some of our youths 
have attempted tb get rid of the obstacles 
to their country’s progress. We are all the 
more ashamed of it because the idea of the 
divorce of Expediency from Right was 
taught us by the West. The open and 
secret lies of diplomacy, the open and sec¬ 
ret robberies sanctioned by statecraft are 
looked upon in the West as the inevitable 
allov in the gold which serves to strength¬ 
en the metal. Thus have we come to learn 
that it is foolish and feeble—mere silly 
sentimentalism—to allow Righteousness 
to bother and worry where Patriotic self- 
interest shows the wa^. We, also, have 
become convinced that civilisation requires 
to be stiffened by an admixture of bar¬ 
barism, and the Right to be tempered by 
the expedient. This has not only led ns to 
tolerate unrighteousness, but also to bend 
the knee to what is most unworthy in our 
teachers. We have lost the courage and 
independence to say from a higher plat¬ 
form than that of even our teachers: 

awn erth witfki vwfir I 
ar. snifk agisig ftmsfir I 

Men Sourish by unrighteousness, in un¬ 
righteousness nppears their rrelfare, by 
unrighteousness they overthrow their ene¬ 
mies, but they aft destroyed at the root. 

So 1 say that it is the greatest shame of 
all that our ideals should have owned 
such complete defeat at the onslaaght of 
the teachings of the West. What high 
hopes had we that when the lamp of Love 
of country riionld be lighted in our coun- 
tiy, the best that was in ns would be 
illuminated and shine forth; cur age-long 
Rccumnlatioo of error flee from the shelter 
of its dark comer; a fountain of hope 
gush forth through the stony crust of 
our despair; our awakened energies carve 
out for us, step by step, a way over the 
apparent hopelessness of our future; and 


our people stand shoulder^ to shoulder, 
with upraised heads, relieved by the 
buoyant joy of mutual love from the 
weight of cruel conventions that have 
crashed and insulted our manhood. 

But alas! what trick was this that our 
fate played us ? The lamp of patriotism 
was lighted, but what was this scene it 
revealra of theft and robbery and secret 
murder?Did the god of our prayers appear 
before us to be worshipped by offerings of 
sin ? Does not the same spiritlessness and 
inertia, the same self-mistrust, which led 
ns to look to political begging as a pana¬ 
cea for all betterment and so to perfect 
ourselves in the art of petition-writing, 
now make us take to political crime in 
order to hasten the millenium ? Then is 
no cross-road where robbery and bravery 
meet. In Europe there may seem to be 
such a meeting of the ways, but the sign¬ 
posts on its roads have notyetbeen passed 
as correct in the survey of Providence. 
And let us pray to God, even if the whole 
world should believe immediate gain to be 
the be-all and end-all, that India may not 
share in such belief. If without it we can 
attain political freedom, well and good. 
If not, let us at least abstain from choking 
the way to a greater freedom with the 
garbage of political untruths. 

But one thing we must not forget. If 
in the light of our awakened love of coun¬ 
try we nave seen robbery and murder, we 
have also seen brave men. We have never 
seen the divine power of self-sacrifice so 
resplendent in our youths as we have seen 
itto^ay. They are ready with a wonder¬ 
ful devotion to cast aside ail worldly pros¬ 
pects and consecrate their lives to the ser¬ 
vice of their motherland—a service which 
not only does not lead to advancemoit or 
Ooverament favour, but bristles with the 
antagonism of their own kith and kin. It 
makes my heart thrill to see that there is 
no lack of young pilgrims on this strait 
and tronlfions path, and that their res¬ 
ponse was immraiate when the call came 
from above. In more fortunate countries, 
where numerous avenues to the servioe of 
country and mankind ^read in ail direc¬ 
tions, these unworldly, imag^tinw, deter¬ 
mined, selfiess boys are accounted the 
greatest assets. One has only to read the 
last letter of the detenu, Sachindra, who 
killed himself in despair, to feel sure 
that if he bad been boitt in the country of 
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the EagUsbmen vho punished him, he would 
there hare lived a glorious life and died 
even a more glorious death. 

In the past and in the present it was 
and is open to anj king or any official 
of a king to paralyse a country from 
one end to the other by suppressing the 
vitality of its youth. That is easy 
enough; but it is not drilised, and, 
so far as 1 know, it is not English either. 
To cripple tor life those who are innocent 
and likewise great, or even those whd in a 
momentary perversion of a great enthu* 
siasm have fallrn, but only need a helping 
hand to rise again and justify their life,— 
what could lx a more cruel waste of 
human life ? What kind of statesmanship 
is it which can afiord to hand over sncn 
youths and bojrsto the tender mercies of 
the secret service? It is like letting loose 
a herd of buffaloes in the night upon the 
tender shoots oi springing corn ; and while 
the owner of the field beats his breast in 
despair, the keeper of the herd exnlts that 
not a weed will be left showing! 

And what makes the calamity greater is 
that any tender shoot once bitten by the 
police thrives no longer, and will bear 
neither flower nor fruit, for there is poison 
in their touch. 1 know a boy whose in- 
tellinnce was as keen as his diligence in 
study, and equally noble was his character. 
He managed to get let off after having 
been mauled by the police, it is true; but he 
is now, in the first bloom of his youth, the 
inmate for life of a madhouse in Berham- 
pore. 1 can swear that the British 
Government never had anything to fear, 
bnt our country much to gain, from him. 

Some time ago when my Shantiniketan 
boys went up for their examination to 
the Birbhnm Zilla school, the police used 
to take down their names. They had no 
ne^ to do anything else to cause young 
spirits to droop; for none know the nature 
of their secret records nor can divine the 
purpose of their stealthy methods. Just 
as no one cates to eat a snake-bitten 
iroit, so none dare to bold commerce with 
a poUoe-tainted person. Even that most 
desperate of creatures, the Bengali father 
with an unmarried daughter to get rid 
of,-^ whom neither ugliness nor vm, nor 
age nor disease is a bar,—even he re^ns 
from sending the matchmaker to him. If 
the one-time police-suspect tries to do 
business, the buriness imls. If he begs for 
charity, he may rouse our pity, bnt cannot 


overcome our dread, it be joins any good 
work, that good work is doomed. 

The authorities in charge of this Depart¬ 
ment of Terror are after all onl;r men of 
flesh and blood, they are not Mints, risen 
superior to passion and prqudice. And as 
we, in a state of excitement or fear, mistake 
shadow for reality, so do they. Their 
profession being to suspect all men, mis¬ 
trust of all men becomes ingrained in their 
character ; and to take action on the least 


into silence, andf the small Englishmaa 
behind them is either apathetic, or else 
hounding them on. If, to a lack of natural 
sympathy, prevailing passion or panic,and 
power practically boundless, there be add¬ 
ed secret methods and stifled laws, then, 
can even the small Englishman really 
bring himself to believe that a situation 
has arisen in which strict justice and 
a righteous policy can be counted upon ? I 
am absolutely certain that he does not 
believe any such' thing, bnt what he 
believes is that all this is a convenient 
method of suppressing disturbance; just as 
we have seen, in Germany, the avoidance of 
international obligations reckoned to be 
the easiest way of winning the war, 
because there the small Germans predo¬ 
minate over the great Germans. The state 
policy of “Bring me his bead 1“ may serve 
tor a time, but not for all time. The policy 
which is good for all time is the policy for 
which great Englishmen have so often 
fought; and fired by their whole-hearted 
abhorrence for the opposite policy of the 
Germans, great young Englishmen, to-day, 
are rushing in their thousands to give up 
their lives on the field of battle. 

It has been my steadfast endeavour 
that the boys of my Shantiniketan school 
should acquire a true vision of the history 
of Humanity as a whole, broad and un¬ 
tainted with race-hatred. With this in my 
mind, 1 have not hesita^ to accept tM 
services of devoted Englishmen ofieringto 
consecrate their lives to this work. But 
we live unnatural lives; our present scope, 
our future prospects, are both narrow; 
our latent powers are feeble in expression 
for lack oi stimulus and want offacility. 
Any result we may achieve in our restrict¬ 
ed field, overshadowed as it is by the 
mi^ht oi the wielders of all power and 


trace of doubt gets to be their favourite 
policy; for they ate not checked from above, 
their surroandings havb been terrorised 
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prettige, ftre so dwarfed and stnated as to 
De of o^ut little use or value in the markets 
oftbe world,—which however is declared 
to be the best reason for continuing to 
us in a deeper shade! An utter 
depression due to this state of things 
is weighing down our whole being; 
and lor this reason hardly any one 
in this country is inclined to attach 
any value to the Greater Freedom from 
one’s baser nature which great men 
extol. And yet I make bold to believe 
that our endeavours in the Shantiniketan 
School have not<> been entirely fruitless. 
For however serious the obstacles in the 
way may be, if the supreme truth beheld 
before our countrymen, they cannot find it 
in their hearts to thrust it aside altoge* 
ther,—not even the most modern of our 
boys 1 And, as to this trait in our charac¬ 
ter, I am happy to be in agreement with 
the Lieutenant Governor of the Punjab. 

But at times it becomes terribly diffi¬ 
cult. Things happen which make even the 
meekest of BengaU boys rebellious against 
the higher teaching, for baser passions at¬ 
tract their like. We have two little fellows 
in our Shantiniketan School, whose guar¬ 
dians were fairly well-to-do and paid the 
school dues regularly. Some time ago 
three men of the family were arrested in 
one haul, and interned. The boys can no 
longer pay their way and have to be sup¬ 
ported from the school funds. The little 
fellows are not only feeling the humiliation 
of their position, but they are not un¬ 
aware, also, of the misery that has befallen 
their home. Their father was stricken 
with malaria, and their distracted mother 
moving heaven and earth in the endeavour 
to get him imprisoned in a healthier loca¬ 
lity,—all these anxieties tormented their 
intant minds-They do not utter a word, nor 
do we speak to them, on the subject. But 
it somehow sticks in my throat to talk in 
their presence of Right, Justice and Uni¬ 
versal Love, for the sneering faces come 
athwart my vision of those who, like the 
Punjab Lieutenant Governor, have no use 
for these spiritual exaggerations. Thus 
are the sparlu flying in this clash between 
the baser passions of both parties; and in 
all parts of Bengal ontward snfiering is 
driven inwards, there to be stored up as a 
permanent factor influencing character. 
The bombs which are being dropped into 
the bosom of whole families from the high 
dondland of anthority are enc|iog their 


toll of women and children,—bnt may not 
these, at least, be classed as non-comba¬ 
tants ? 

If yon ask me about the root of this 
vicious problem, I say at once it is the 
want of self-government. We are so forriga 
to Englishmen. One of their learned 
travellers has send that he felt the Chinew 
and Japanese to be nearer. It seems our 
spirituality stands in the way,—a malady 
with which the Britisher disclaims to bie 
afflicted. What more radical difierence can 
there be between man and man ? Over 
and above that, they do not know our 
language; they do not mix with ns socially. 
Where there is so vast an intervening 
distance, so little of knowledge to bridge it, 
watchful suspiciousness can be the only 
possible policy. The poison disseminated 
by those who are selfish and crafty, who 
know that to play the honorary spy is a 
way to rapid advancement, is permeating 
and vitiating the whole administration. 
Those who value self-respect more than 
patronage, who prefer the good of the 
country to their own promotion, they try, 
so long as the police will let them, to give 
ail government concerns as wide a berth 
as they can. 

The bureaucratic administrator who lives 
in an atmosphere of walking on tiptoe, 
talking in whispers, glancing furtively at 
every shadow and lurking behind cover, 
an atmosphere, moreover, that is tainted 
with the proximity of the police,—what is 
to prevent his habitual suspicion taking 
shape as direful action, for to him we are 
only an abstraction—the Governed ? So 
when in our homes the mother weeps, the 
brother trembles, the wife commits suicide, 
and the children have to go untended and 
untaught; when at a siga from the C.LD., 
institutions representing the patriotic 
labour of years crumble to the dnst; that 
makes no difference in the appetite for 
dinner, or soundness of slero, of the mling 

S ower, nor does it even affect his zest for 
is game of Bridge. 1 do not say this in 
anger. The conditions being what they 
ate, it is bnt natural. Bureaneracy always 
implies dealings, not with the tttX world 
as a whole, but with that part of it 
which is a product of its own tegnlations. 
In a free country no bureaneracy a allowed 
to occupy the whole space, so that the 
people get an opportunity of grouring 
through the gaps kft in it In a dependoit 
country it is ratefhl to leave so gap. 
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Ani if we busy ouraelrei sean^ing for an 
ontlet to the open sky, there is snch a 
stormy flatter in all its branches right to 
the tips of its foliage, that we, also, grow 
disquieted and feel we would rather forego 
the outlet than risk being broken by the 
bnfletiugs of tiwse branches. Nevertheless 
let me say my first and last word. There is 
no nation so powerful that it can keep un- 
nataralhesB balanced on the point of its 
bayoMt. The weight grows, the mpscles 
rriaz, an! the gravitation of the great 
world brings all bolstered up anomalies 
to the dust. 

What then is natural ? That whatever 
may be the character of the government it 
should be responsible to the people 
governed, so that they in turn may be 
lovingly loyal to it as their own. The 
apathy of the people in regard to an 
irresponsible outside government in which 
^y have no share, cannot but degenerate 
into antipathy. And those who try to 
suppress snch antipathy by force needs 
must convert it into antagonism. That 
' is how the problem waxes more and more 
complex. 

Tne British Nation has come to India 
as the messenger of the spirit of the age. 
The wealth of great truths gained by 
Humanity in each era is bound to be dis¬ 
tributed in one shape or the other through¬ 
out the countries of the world. Those who 
are the carriers of this wealth are false to 
their trust if thw are miserly in its distri¬ 
bution ; then they hamper the design of 
Providence and spread misery. But they 
cannot bide under a bushel the light they 
carry. What they have been commission¬ 
ed to pve, give they must, for they ate 
but the instruments of the gift which is the 
gilt of the age. Unnatnralness comes in 
when ttey turn their light ride to one part 
oi thrir history ana their dark ride to 
anoHm. But they cannot go on for ever 
allowing Me side of their natnre to cheat 
tiK otiier. If the small Eaglishman per¬ 
sists in hemming in the great Englishmn 
with a wall ox selfdnteKst, only sorrow 
aiM calamity will follow. The game of 
History is not played wilb the cards ex¬ 
posed. Tbe deaaoemettt oRen comes in a 
•nrprisiag £sahion, upsetting all cakula- 
tiena. Anyhow, u may be asserted as a 
geamaltnitb that, if after a prolong^ 
period oi giving win to unnataralneas, it 
a i m a gin ea that tbe legnlations one’s 
own nukiagase the laws of the universe, 
76%-8 


then all of a sadden will History stumble 
over some riight obstacle, and topple 
over completely. For centuries Bast and 
West have been brought together, but 
have failed to establish human relation¬ 
ships ; West would rule the Bast but'can- 
not make it kin; the barriers of the But 
are broken down and the West is right in¬ 
side its granaries, and yet the refrain conti¬ 
nues to be chanted; "Never the twain 
shall meet!" Can the dead-weight Of such 
unnaturalness remain for long in stable 
eqnilibruim ? If no natural solution can 
be found then the curtaip will descend on 
the Fifth Act of an Historical Tragedy. 

The Tragedy of India’s pit history 
was worked out jnst in this way. We, 
also, saw men come to«ther, only to con* 
trive elaborate methods of keeping them 
ermanently asunder. We, also, tried to 
eep from others Rights which we prised 
as the most valuable for ourselves. We, 
also, insulted humanity by giving the lu^ 
sounding name of Special Privilege to pri¬ 
vileges which should have been universal. 
But with all the weight of our sacred scrip¬ 
tures at their back wewere unable to se¬ 
cure the permanence of this unholy un¬ 
naturalness in ourpast histoiy. The system 
in which we thought lay ouf strength, 
proved our weakness. And so have we 
be« dying through centuries of self-inflict¬ 
ed wounds. 

Whatever may be the seeming of the 
present, I am firm in the hope that East 
and West shall meet. But towards this 
end we, also, have our duties to perform. 
If we are small and entertain fear, the 
Englishman will become small and parade 
frightfulness. The whole power of the 
small Englishman rests on the smaller 
side of our own nature. But that future 
age is coming upon the Earth, when 
the unarmed shall have to stand up 
against the armed, when the victoty 
will be not on the side of him wJjB 
can strike, but of him who knows how^o 
die. In that age he who causes suffisring 
will be vanquished and the glory he 
his who has sn&red. In that a«t as the 
Ksnlt of the war between the son! and the 
fiesb, the sonl and the machine, man will 
declare that he is no beast, and Is superior 
to the laws of natural selection. Tbe duty 
is cast upon ns to prove this gnat trnth. 

If the East and the West do meet, it ivill 
be npon some great Ideal; xiet upon the 
ground of favour; not npoa wme maa-of- 
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Bverythittg took an unnatural form; the 
night air rustled with the sound of the 
shallow mountain river on whose bank 
that suburb stood, and those eerie 
flashes from a storm on the Japan Sea 
startled ns anon. No soul was abroad, but 
we heard the sleepers snoring behind their 
pa()er walls. 

Ill-clad lifuruaia/a-Jinriksha men— 
coughed in their dim stalls, waiting lor 
tlie telephone summons. 

We mad nulk for fifty houses, and the 
round takes three hours. On weekdays 
Aratama finishes at seven, leaves his eart 
somewhere, washes his feet in a brook, 
puts on ean and boots, and gets in an 
hour's stuay before school begins at 
eight. FiniBhing at two or three, he pulls 
home the cart and washes bottles all the 
afternoon. 

Infinite trouble these customers are. 
Every morning they fiod a wee bottle—five 
of them go to quart—hanging on a hook or 
hidden by the gate, but little they dream 
of the man who serves them. To deliver 


the last half-pint we walked two miles 
through tbe business quarter of thedty. 
1 dug it ottt of Aratama that he has 
also to find the enstomers for his master, 
and that be has been keeping himscli afive 
in this way for three years without a 
day’s break. 

“It spends very much time," he said, 
“Sunday and any afternoons." 

Once a month he collects tbe money, and 
his takings are forty yen (sixty rupees). Of 
this he receives a small percentage as wagv, 
out of which he most pay the school over 
three rupees a month. What be lives on 
is a mystery. 

As we turned homewards a faint light 
made the Eastern stars pale. 

“What do yon call that in England ?" 
he asked. “We say bigaabi-ga. Airamu," 

“The day breaks," 1 reply. 

That was Aratama’s last round as a 
milk-boy. 

Corea is waiting for such as he. 


THE GOD OF WARRIORS 

1 have n Ood... His arm is the white sky 
Tatooed with starry beauty, and his proud 
Determined blow, the dark and threat’ning cloud. 
His Sword gleams in a Ughtning-fiash. His eye 

Opes in the ficiy Sun.Tbe winds that sigh, 

irm burning breath. The thunder bursting loud 
His mightv war.dram. Lo! a gteamiug ctowd 
Of colours in His Rainbow-Bauuer high. 

He is a warrior beautiful and strong 
Thro’ endless ages, dauntless in the tight, 

He fights alone, against the world's dark wro ng 
And takes its people prisoners of right. 

Across my dreams, bursts Sis victoriO is song, 

“Out of the darkness march into the Light.” 

U. CaaTTOFaDHYAY. 
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Cinatar Letter inriting suggestions 

T he Government of India has recently 
Issued a Circnlar Letter to the local 
Governments making some tentative 
suggestions for the reform of the educa¬ 
tional -services in connection with the 
recommendations of the late Public 
Services Commission and inviting the 
opinion ot the local Governments on them. 
The Supreme Government is at pains to 
tell us that it has an absolutely o^n mind 
in the matter and that it is not at all com- 
mitted to its tentative proposals. As it 
writes: 

“The Oovernment of India mnit not be deemed to 
be prejudging the matter in ieeue. Their preieot 
otjeet II merdj to clanrj theie to ai to awiit in 
obtaining the well^nnitdered opinioni of loGai 
GoTemmenti. The alternative inggeetioni which 
follow are intended to elucidate opinion and not to 
foreitall it’* 

The local Governments are now ap¬ 
pointing committees to discuss this letter 
and make snEgestions to it. These com¬ 
mittees usually consist of three European 
officers of the I. B. S., and three Indians, 
two of the latter being senior officers of the 
P. B. S., and the third a non-official mem¬ 
ber of the Iqcal Legislature. The Director 
of Pnblic Instruction presides. We thank 
the Government for the unexpectedly fair 
attitude it has assumed and the honest 
desire to consult the public tiiat it has 
manifested. 

The Ci^lar Letter begins with a resume 
of the Islington Commission’s proposals, 
which are £uniluur to our readers from our 
two articles. The Education Sieiricc (June 
1617, pages 712-714) and the Public Ser¬ 
vices Commiasiott and the Educathaai 
Service (Attg., pp. 177-186). The letter 
then summarises the criticism to which the 
public with a rare unanimity have sutgort- 
ed those proposals. 

The Supreme Oovernment doubts 
"whether a distinction between Class I, 
(old I. E. S.) and Class 11, (old P. B. S.) 
cap in prac^ be made aa'ording to the 
work done in the manner snggcstw hy the 
Commission," and then it hopes that the 
local governments “irlll be able to suggest 
somepractical means of distinction between 


Class I, and Class II, which will not depend 
primarilv upon racial grounds." We have 
shown, in the articles cited above, hesW 
false is Lord Islington’s assumptica that 
the Indian Professors are gWen a lower 
pay and status because they do a lower 
kind of teaching work, while ereiy 
European enjoys the higher status and pay 
firom the eommeueement of bis service 
because he docs a higher kind of work. 

Distinction between Citiss 1, and Class 
II, Para 9 (a). 

In practice it will vepr often be found 
impossible to make a distinction between 
the two classes in a college on the tmris Of 
the work done, though such dhtiHdtibn 
can be very earily made in university or 
post-graduate work, viz., by creating a 
Specialist Corps aoA an Ordinary Branch 
as Suggested by us below. The distinction 
drawn by the Islington Commission is 
impracticable for the following reasons: 

(a) The same lecturer usually takes 
some of the upper and some of the tower 
cliwses at the same time. 

(b) It is declared by the Commissioa- 
era to be desirable that "the teacliiug of 
the junior classes in colleges should be con¬ 
ducted by the more experienced and com¬ 
petent offiairs.’’ But in Government 
service there are Indians of long experience 
some of whom take the lower cla^s and 
others do the higher teaching, and yet 
they are not, for either of u)sse two 
reasons, placed in the I. E. &, whereas 
every liuropcan belongs to the L E, 8., 
irrespective of the class he takes, irrespec¬ 
tive of bis possessing or not possessing 
any previous teaching cxpcijenGe. Herr, 
the line of demarcation is clearly one of 
race, and not one of experieaw or 
efRckncy, unless efficiency be taken to be 
synonymous with a European degree. 

(c) Certain Indian professors (P. £. S. 
men) have ^ne the tcachira work of 
European officers on leave for periods 
sometimes aggregating to 8 years during 
u scrrice of 2U years, and yet the former 
are never, recruited to All any permanent 
vacancy, in Class I. Experience is clearly 
on theirViide. Can it be contended that 
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they are iackiag in the requisite eMekacy ? 
Uso, why are they entrusted with the 
higher work time after time ? 

Eqaitabk aad practical means oi distin- 
guisbing between Class I and ClaBs H 

(i) The initial qualifications of the 
ofliGcrs employ^. 

(ii) The awity actually displayed by 
them in teaching, organisation or adminis- 
tretioo, and the type of character they 
devdep daring their serrice in case they 
were recmited young and are not specia¬ 
lists of mature ageand known ability and 
character. 

(iii) The distinction in the field of 
original research (“professorial distinction 
as nnderstood in Europe”) which they 
may attain. 

{n) The class of teaching work which 
an officer is normally found fit to under¬ 
take, alter he has passed through his 
probation and gained experience in 
service. 

Now, only the first of these tests is 
applied to the Europeans. Young English 
graduates of 28 years of age are dark 
horses in respect of the other three points, 
which can be acquired only by a man 
fairly advanced in life who has taught for 
a number of years (whether in a Govern¬ 
ment College or any ontside institution). 
Even when they aiterwaids ftiil to satisfy 
the last three tests, they cannot be re¬ 
moved from Class I, and the Government 
finis to get good value for its money, 
during the test of the service of these 
oflkers. 

This risk can be avoided either 

{a) by recruiting to Class I, only 
teachers bT experience and proved capacity 
at a Inghtt a^ fsay 35) tban now, both 
in India and in Enpand', or 

(&) by dividing Class I, into two 
branches, viz, the Specialist and the 
Ordinal, as proposed by ns, and delating 
the ordinary branch to be the recraiting 
ground for a certain proportion of toe 
specialist branch, (the r^ne of the latter 
branch being dir^y recruited). 

If proposal (b) IS accepted, then the 
maximum salary in the Oidinary branch 
need not exceed Rs. 700 for persons trained 
in India smd Rs. 1000 for those educated in 
Europe, because only the fhiinrcsof the 
service will qualify lor jiension from tbc 
highest grade ol tlie Ordinary branch. 

Proportion ol Europeans and Indians.— 
There is a grave arithmetical arror in 


Government Letter, Para 12 (A). At 
present the Europeans in the I. E. S. 
number 199-6-37-156. Even if aU 
the 37 war vacancies and 65 premowd 
additions to the cadre of the I. E. S., are 
filled by Indians, their total number will 
be 6 + 37 + 65-108 only, aud tims the 
Europeans and Indiaqs will be in the 
proportion of 3 to 2, and not “nearfy 
approximate” as hoped for in the Govern* 
ment letter. 

In case onr proposal for dividing the 
service into the spraalisc and ordinary 
branches is not accepted, and Government 
decides to have only one branch up to Rs. 
1050, and selection grades above that pay, 
then in fairness to the abler Indiang a nue 
should be laid down that officers will be 
eligible for promotion to the selection 
gt^es even before they reach the highest 
ordinary grade (viz., that on Rs. 1,050). 
Otherwise, as all Indians will join on Rs. 
200 less than their European colleagues of 
equal standing in the service, they will be 
debarred by age from the section grades, 
or succeed in holding only the lowest of 
such grades and that too for a short time 
on the eve of retirement. 

But these official recommendations 
merely aim at tinkering, they do not at¬ 
tempt any abiding solution of the problem, 
as Varirs has clearly demonstrated in onr 
August number. The Supreme Govern¬ 
ment is anxious "to lay down a general 
policy for the future organisation of the 
Department, for without a definite goal in 
view it is impossible to devise any satisfac¬ 
tory scheme for the reorganisation of the 
educational services.” (Paras. 18 and 11.) 

Let us, therefore, ckar the ground for 
our constructive programme by examining 
the root of the probfem. 

The present position of the problem.— 
Government declare it to be “essential to 
attract the best possible material, Euro¬ 
pean as well as Indian, into educational 
employ." But as duly qualified Euro¬ 
peans are unwilling to enter the I.B.8. even 
when oflered, as now, a salary of Rs. 500 
rising to Rs. 1000 in 10 years and Rs. 
1,100 in the 16th year for every one,— 
with still h^her remunerations for select 
officers—it is clear that European educa- 
tonists are a luxniy too costly for the 
Indian tax-payer and such officers should 
lie employed only when they are indispen¬ 
sable, that is, when they are specialists the 
like of whom cannot be secured in India. 
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Financial rcaaon^i, if nothirtK dfWi mu^t 
compel ns to restrict Europeans to the 
corps of specialists, and exclnde them from 
the olaM of mere collcse lecturers, to which 
most of them now belong by virtue of the 
work done by'them. 

The main bulk of educational work here 
must Ije done by Indians and the quality 
of that work must siifler if the p'ly and 
status ofiered to the Indians (i.e., the 
P.B.S.)areBuchas to attract only.thinl 
rate men. The evidence of Mr. W. H. 
Sharp (D.P.I. of Bombay) and other high 
officers shows that for several years past 
no able Indian has cared to enter the 
P.B.S., and the result has been that in 
spite of a large expenditure of public money 
we have been getting only second class 
Indian M.A.’s (the average of the P.E.S.) 
who keep in countenance third class Ox¬ 
ford Hononrsmen (the average of the 
I.E.S.). In order to attract the best Indian 
talent to educational work, our graduates 
must have 

(a) an initial pay more closely ap¬ 
proximating to that of Deputy Magistrates 
and Munsiffs; 

(b) a definite period of probation and 
a time scale of increment of salary ; 

(c) eligibility for the prise posts at the 
top (like the “listed appomtmepts" in the 
Executive and Judicial Services); and 

(d) a status consistent with self-respei^. 

The policy announced by Mr- Eanein 

his letter Na T. 661 dated 19 July 1907, 
has made if; impossible for any able or 
setf-respecting Indian to enter the educa¬ 
tion service, and this policy should be 
publicly repudiated by the S^reme 
Government. According to Mr. Earle’s 
scheme, Inffians were to begin on Rs. 125 
and Europeans on Rs. 500; Indians 
were to stagnate for an undefined period 
of probation, while Europeans rose by 
annual increments of Rs. 50; Indians were 
to be designated assistants and lecturers, 
while every Enropran, incinding raw 
fccruits, was to be immediately a profes¬ 
sor.) . 

The only medns of securing the best 
Indian talent is to fuse Classes I, and II, 
into one service with an initial pay of iSs. 
250, a clearly defined period of probation, 
a time scale of promotion to Rs. 1000 (or 
to Rs. 700 only for those who fail to show 
exceptional ability), and seniority accord¬ 
ing to date of ent^ into the service. In 
aodition to this, the Indian officers should. 


equally with the Europeans, he eligible for 
the special allowances (or what is a 
better plan, admission to the Corps of 
Sijecimsts on Ks. 1000—-1500). If this is 
done, there is not the least fear that "the 
service might reach only a dull level of 
mediocrity.’’ 

Advitat/tges of our proposal .‘—At 
present the I. E. S, though paid vepr high 
salaries, is not really a corps d'etite ; it 
consistB mostly of men called upon to do 
ordinaiy teaching work "as in the upper 
forms of aa English secondary schoofs,’* 
and not work “of the professorial standard 
as understood in Europe.’’ Heooe, this 
branch of the service can be, as it has 
during recent years been, stockra with 3rd 
class graduates of English Univerrities, 
svithout the impropriety and wasteful 
prodigalitv of such a course becoming 
evident. But if European recruitment is 
definitely restricted to a Specialist Branch 
of the service consisting of “men of ex¬ 
perience or of ripe scholarship,’’ then it 
would be a challenge to Oovemmoit to 
secure good value for our money, because 
eveiy officer appointed to such a specialist 
corps must at the very outset have an 
established position in the teamed world 
and his name alone ought to convey to the 
educated public a true idea of what he is 
worth. 

If the 1. B. S. officers are in ftttnre to be 
normally restricted to mere undergraduate 
clan lecturing, as is suggested in para- 
graph 10 (c), then their pay should not 
cxc^ Rs. 1000 (to which an oversea 
allowance of Rs. 200 may be added for 
officers trained in Europe,)—because men 
doing the work of upper form masters in 
Bagilsh schools, men without the least 
pretension to “the professorial standard 
of distinction as understood in Burope,*’ 
cannot reasonably demand more than 
£960 a year (with a right to pension), 
white a profemr at Onord usually geM 
£400 only (with no pension). 

There » a second and stronger reason 
for confining European reeraitment to the 
specialist branch. If Government continaei 
the present policy of appointing raw 
European graduates (youngmen of 28 
years with little or no teaching experience) 
ab initio to the superior service (1. B. S.), 
making them do mere class teaching (as 
distinct from research work or organisa¬ 
tion), and yet placing them over the heads 
of iMiafi graduatm, who inspite of their 
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proved abilitj aad lon^ experience 
are kept in the lower service (F, B. S.) 
■tmply becanse the; were ortKinalljr 
recnuted for this lower service,—then no 
able or self-respecting Indian will enter 
the education service. 

A third advantage of creating the 
specialist corps proposed by us is that 
these specialists can be very easily fitted 
into tin work oi tlie teaching universities 
ol the ftttpte or of the concentrated post¬ 
graduate classes of the older affiliating 
universities of India. Mere class-lecturers, 
like most membess of the present I. B. S., 
are unfit to be moved from their colleges 
to any university chmr. 

Oar proposals oi reform .•—Government 
should openly accept the principle that 
European educationists should be recruited 
not as a matter of rule (which is the 
present practice), but as an exception, i.e., 
only wtien no similarly qualified Indian is 
available, (which was exactly the opinion 
of the Aitchison Commission). The 
pKsent writer had the honour oi a con¬ 
versation with Mr. Gokhale when sitting 
on the Service Commission in December 
1913, and that wise statesman expressed 
the following opinion: “Government, by 
importing ^rupeans on high salaries, 
have as a natural consequence pitched the 
scale of salaries very high tor Indian 
officers who do similar work, and thus 
made the administration onnecessarily 
costly. If Buropeans are restricted to spe- 
cialist chairs, tlie great body of college 
teaebiug can be done exclusively ^ In¬ 
dians on Indian rates of pay, at an im¬ 
mense relief to the Indian tax-payer.” 
This was quite in accordance with his 
remark in the Legislative Council that 
there is no ptace for the ordiaary Bnglish 
graduate in the field ot Indian education. 

Secondly, Government should openly 
repudiate the principle of Mr. B. A. Earle's 
Mter dated 19th July 1907, and attract 
the best Indian taleat to tiie work of 
edneatioa by offering the same initial pay 
as to Deputy Ma^tratea and Mnnsiffs, 
and the same chances of promotion to 
superior (or “listed") posts. 


We propose that the education service 
should consist of 

A. The specialist branch oi true corps 
d'eUte ; 100 posts on Ks. 1000 to Rs. 

These specialists should be men of some 
age and established reputation in Euro¬ 
pean seats of learning, or educational 
organisers who have already given proof 
of their capacity. They would fill chairs, 
of researen, certain professorships oi 
science; and a fixed proportion of principsi- 
ships and chief inspectorships. They 
should b: given high or professorial pay. 
^lect Indians would be eligible for ad¬ 
mission to this class by promotion after 
gaining experience and proving their capa¬ 
city in India. 

B. Ordinary branch ,officers on 
Rs. 250 to 1000, should be almost entirely 
Iqdian, and include all the lecturers (other 
than the specialists and subordinate ser¬ 
vice assistants or tutors), inspectors and 
principals not induded in (A), and, for 
some years to come, a small number of 
younger European recruits. These Buro- 
peans should not, as now, be employed as 
perpetual college lecturers, but should be 
considered as gotug through a long prac¬ 
tical training in India with a view to 
ultimate promotioo to the specialist 
branch, if found worthy. 

C. The Indians and Europeans in the 
Ordinary branch should form one service 
with time-scale salaries ranging fromRs. 
250 to Rs. 700 for all, and 20 p.c. selection 
posts, with salaries rising from Rs. 700 to 
Rs. 1000. Europeans would draw an 
oversea allowaime of Rs. 200 in addition 
to their pay. 

D. The total number of Europeans to 
be recruited should, for the present, be 
one-sixth or 97 out of 585. The remainiag 
488 posts should be held by Indians. 

E. ^ Indians who have “done any strik¬ 
ing piece of original work,'' or shown 
conspicuous success in teaching and inflm 
earing their boys or great organiringand 
administrative capaoty, as writ ap the 
sttccessfnl ones among the European pro¬ 
bationers in the Ordinary hraiiM,shoffid 
be promoted to the gpecMfist bramA. 
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THE CONTROL OF SCHOOLS 

ARB WB TO HAVE ANY SELF GOVERNMENT IN EDUCATION > 
By PSlNCll'AI. Hbrambachandka Maitra, m.a. 


W HILE we nie agitating for the adop¬ 
tion oi selt-governinent ah the 
jraiding principle of British rnlc in 
India, raurts are being made in certain 
quarters to deprive us ot the moderate 
measure of self-government we now enjoy 
in a very important sphere of work—the 
control of secondary education. It would 
be a great pity if schemes oi impend 
magnitude were to divert public attention 
from this subject, which involves questions 
vitally aiiecting our progress and well- 
being. And what makes the question an 
argent one at the present moment is that 
an earnest effort is sure to be made to 
■ press the official view, which is set fortli 
in the Report of the Bengal District Ad¬ 
ministration Committee (1913-14), upon 
the Calcutta University Commission. The 
proposals of the committee are of a most 
retrograde character, and are entirely 
antagonistic to the spirit of the magna¬ 
nimous pronouncements of the Secretary 
of State and the Viceroy on the aims to be 
pursued by England in tlie government of 
this country. 

The Committee consisted of five mem¬ 
bers of the Civil Service, three of them 
from provinces which arc far behind 
Bengal in respect of educational and 
general progress. The line of action ad¬ 
vocated by a Committee so ennstituted— 
a Committee without a single educationist 
or non-official on it—necessarily reflects 
the views of the Civil Service—the bureau¬ 
cracy, the failure of which to recognise 
the growing strength ot public opinion 
and to sympathise with tne aspirations 
of the people has led to grave blunders in 
the past. And tlie acceptance of its recom¬ 
mendations on secondary education would 
be another grave blunder. In the Chapter of 
the Report dealing with the subject, there 
is no trace of the slightest attempt on the 

g art ot the Committee to look at things 
■om the people’s point of view and to 
secure even the appearance of a com¬ 
promise between a desire to augment the 
77H-4 


powers of Goverumciit offidals and sym¬ 
pathy with the demands of the people. 

The attitude of the Committee towards 
English education is one of undisguised 
hostility. It ngnrds Western cultnrc as 
an evil, since it has produced and must 
continue to produce “some degree of social 
and political unrest.” It speaks ot “the 
dangers ot spreading among an Eastern 
people a Western education, cut down to 
the lowest possible cost, with no regard 
to religious training and with little regard 
to moral training.” And the tone and 
temper of the Committee are so affected 
by a sense of these dangers os to make it 
ignore the actuid con lition oi things. It 
s^aks of an “extended knowledge ot 
English,”—it says it has been “sown 
broadcast” in a province where, ncconling 
to the Census returns, only one male 
out of a hundred and one female out 
of eight bundled are “literate in English” ; 
and the proportion oi those who have 
a knowlmge of English or the vermi¬ 
cular is less than 8 per cent. The un¬ 
happy significance of such an attitude 
would only be weaki ned by comment. It 
is woitliy of note that, while the Com¬ 
mittee bave spoken so emphatically of the 
dangers of spreading a Western education 
among an Eastern people without religious 
or moral training, they have put forward 
no constructive sclienie of a useful educa¬ 
tion other than Western, or of reiigiou-i 
and moral training. Prom the Commit¬ 
tee’s point of view, all these problems, it 
appears, would be solved by depriving the 
University of the power to recognise 
schools and making them absolutely de¬ 
pendent upefn the favour of the Education 
Department and.of District Officers. 

The Committee recognise that there is a 
growing demand for English education. 
The bbadralok, they say, “want Anglo- 
vemacular schools and are ready to pay 
fur them,” the reason being that “it is,” in 
Lord Curzon’s words, “the basts of all 
professional or industrial employment in 
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India." While in other prorincca Anglo- 
vernacular schools “owe their c.xistence 
mainly to Government or local funds,”_ in 
Bengal they “have been and are lieinK 
principally established by private eflort.” 
The Director of Public Instruction says in 
his Rqjort for 1913-14 that “the increase 
in subscriptions, etc., may be attributed to 
the givater interest which people are now 
taking in certain grades of education." 
Of the 627 High Schools in the province 
in that year, 277 were unaided. Newly 
establishro schools are rapidly filled up : 
an Inspector of Sohools told the Commit¬ 
tee he “could not make out where 
boys all came from !" While the demand 
for an English education is incteasing, that 
for ajpnrely vernacular education is on 
the decline. “The general public," the 
Director of Public Instruction says, “has 
little interest in schools which do not in¬ 
clude English in their curriculum," and 
there is a decrease in the number of pri¬ 
mary schools, which is attributed to the 
fact that “purely vernacular education is 
not in itself popular." It is quite clear 
from these facts that, if useful knowledge 
is to be diffused, English education must 
be allowed to spread and must not be 
checked. But the aim of the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Committee is to hinder and 
not to help the spread of English 
education. 

With regard to the alleged evils of the 
present system, the Committee, speaking 
of “the particularly sinister and promi¬ 
nent part” played by students during the 
recent troubles, say: “Most people will 
agree that there must be something seri¬ 
ously wrong in the system which produces 
such phenomena." The troubles arose 
from the persistence of Government in a 
measure adopted in defiance of the must 
vehement public opposition and of empha¬ 
tic warnings of its evil consequences, and 
the entire community was affected by the 
ferment which it produced. “The system” 
—that is, the fact that the power to recog¬ 
nise schools belongs to the ^dicate, was 
not answerable tor the effect which an 
administrative measure giving rise to an 
agitation of unprecedented magnitude 
produced on the minds of young men who 
shared the unrest and excitement that per¬ 
vaded the entire commnuity. The Sjmdi- 
cate exerted itself vigorously to enforce 
discipline. And if the fact that students 
often acted in a lamentable mrnner be 


taken as a proof of the inefficiency or 
weakn ss of the Syndicate, the Education 
Department must also he condemned as 
weak and inefficient, for instances of 
breach of discipline were not confined to 
private educational institutions.^ The 
Director of Public Instruction in his last 
report deplores the unsatisfactoiw condi¬ 
tion of things in two of the foremost 
Government c illegcs of the province. As 
to the relations between the Department 
and fhe Syndicate, the Committee say 
(p. 150) that, in the case of one school, on 
the receipt of a representation from the 
Secretary, “the Syndicate, apparently 
without consulting the Director, cancelled 
their former order" regarding the removal 
of the Secretary and President of a School 
on the report of the Director, "and simply 
stipulated that the Head Master and one 
of the staff should be placed on the 
Committee.” The Director, it must be 
borne in mind, is a member of the Syndi¬ 
cate, and the Government is represented in 
it by other influential members. When the 
Director is not present at a meeting, any 
question in which be is known to be parti¬ 
cularly interested is postponed. It is 
therefore difficult to believe that, in the 
particular case in question, the representa¬ 
tion submitted to the Syndicate did not 
show that there was really a case for the 
reconsideration of the orders previously 
passed by the Syndicate ; and it would be 
a grievous injustice to that bi^y to come 
to an unfavourable conclusion without 
having the actual facts of the case placed 
before ns. There have been numerous 
instances in which the Director, after 
hiving forwarded a report on a school 
from an Inspector, has modified his views 
on the Inspector's recommendations sifter 
a discussion at a meeting ot the Syndicate. 
There have been instances in which mem¬ 
bers of the Syndicate belonging to the 
Education Department have declared some 
of the demands of an Inspector of Schools 
to be absolutely unreasonable. 

With regard to the defects of existing 
schools, those who are of the people, who 
live and move and have their being among 
them, will differ on some vital points from 
those who view things from withont and 
are incapable of forming a right esti^te 
of the needs of the people. The Committee 
lay great stress on the reduction of the 
cost of education as a great jreil. They 
take it to be an indisputable principle that 
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educadon must not be made easily 
accessible One of the ebarges against 
schools is, that they are “cheap." It is 
altogether for^fotten that it should be the 
aim of an enhghtcned educational policy 
to bring useful knowledge within easy 
reach of the people. Efficiency must Ih: 
insisted on, and steady efforts must be 
made to promote efficient teaching. But, 
in the first place, our movement to^'anls 
the ideal must be gradual, so that existing 
institutions may ^ given sufficient time 
to adapt themselves to the requirements of 
a new and more exacting system. Second¬ 
ly) the fact that low fees are charged 
cannot by itself be taken as a proof that 
the instmetion given is of an inietior quali¬ 
ty. One of the most notable forms of philan¬ 
thropic endeavour in the most civilised 
countries is an effort to reduce fees by 
munificent endowments or by grants by 
the state or by corporations. In thellnitta 
States^ for example, free public schools are 
established by law. In Scotland half the 
proceeds of the Carnegie Trust is devoted 
to assisting students. In England and 
Wales, the County Councils and other 
local authorities for higher education have 
authority to pay fees. And in a country 
so poor as India, there is far greater need 
of efforts, both public and private, in this 
direction than in countries which are 
immensely richer. We have a number of 
really good institutions where the cost 
of education is largely reduced by 
endowments and by the self sacrifice of 
men who have taken to teaching as the 
vocation which would enable them to be 
most useful to their country. And what is 
needd is that such institutions should 
multiply. We have had very encouraging 
signs in recent years of a growing appre¬ 
ciation of the nera of education and readi¬ 
ness on the part of enlightened men to 
spend money liberally for it. Within the 
last few years a number of good schools 
have been founded, and in numerous old 
schools more money is being spent now 
than before. School fees and other charges 
have risen every wkre, in some places con¬ 
siderably. What is cheap in the estima¬ 
tion of the highly paid foreigner is not 
Cheap to the man with a monthly income 
of Rs. 20 or less, who has to get his sons 
educated to save them from starvation. 
With 527 High Schools and 1295 Middle 
English Schools in a province of about 
79,000 square miles having a population 


of about <10 millions, we hear the com¬ 
mittee speak of Anglo-vcrnncular schools 
“abounding in villages," of “a multitude 
of English Schools flung tar and wide" 
over the province. One school in 43 square 
miles is too many in the estimation of the 
committee. Such is their enthusiasm in the 
eanse of education I 

So far as the peculiar conditions of a 
country make it possible to reduce the cost 
of education, it is the duty of the people 
to take the utmost advantage of those 
conditions. The climate* of this couutry 
enables us to cut down expenditure on 
some important heads without loss of 
efficiency. One of the points urged against 
schools by the Committee is that the build¬ 
ings arc frequently bad and tluit hostels 
are poorly housed. The Committee note 
with surprise that in a hostel thejrsaw 
“20 young bhndralok were living in a 
collection of huts rented from a landholder 
for Rs. 18 tt month.” If they had taken 
the trouble to visit the homes of these 
bliadrnlok they would have seen that 
their families were living in huts and that 
it was with the utmost difficulty they 
scraped together the little money needed 
for keeping these young men at school. 
If living in a hut disiinalifics u boy for 
receiving education, let ourmofussilschools 
be emptied of three-fourths of their pupils. 
“For the ciowds of boys," the committee 
say, "who come to some High Schools 
from distant villages, there is hardly more 
than a pietcnee of satisfactory boarding 
arrangement*." The boys live “under 
nominal and careless guardians." It would 
be found on enquiry that in most cases, 
these gentlemen, who have to work hard 
lor their livelihood, were allowing the 
boys to live with them because otherwise 
they would have no chance of receiving 
any education. As to school-houKS, wre 
must be prepared to tolerate thatched 
bouses in this country. We have every 
right to insist that there should be no 
overcrow ling, that class-rooms should be 
dry, well-lighted and well-ventilated. But 
these essential things may be secured in 
houses that would look very shabby to 
high European officials. To insist on ex¬ 
pensive pacea houses as a sine qua non for 
schools would be to hinder prognss. 

Teachers are, in most cases, ul-paid and 
ill-qualified. These are serious evils, but 
the remedy is not a change of system, but 
a much larger expenditure of money on 
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schools both bj the pco{)Ie and the Govern¬ 
ment. As lins }>een pointed ont above, 
the Comiiiittoc h ive nckiiowiedged that 
iiitich has been done in Bengal bj private 
<£[oit to promote the spicad of education, 
and the Director of Public Instiuction has 
neknowltdged the increasing willingness 
ol people to spend money for this purpose. 
Let schools as they are to-day be compared 
with what they were ten years ago—a 
couiparison for which the records of the 
University would furnish abundant mate¬ 
rials—and it would seem that considerable 
progress had been made in respect of the 
iiunlifications and the salaries of teachers. 

On the question of discipline in school 
as affected bv political agi(:ition, the com¬ 
mittee have brought a very serious charge 
against the Syndicate. They S£^ that 
“the efforts ot Government had failed to 
prevent this [the enemies of Government 
from attracting studcntsl, for iiowcr 
mainly lay with the Syndicate, whose 
views of the situation and ns to discipline 
and propriety were by no means always 
identical with those ot the Education 
Ik-parlmcnt.” It is a sulEcicnt n'ply to 
this to cite the testimony of the Director 
of Piililic Instruction, who in his report 
for 1913-11 (para 28) says that the Uiiivcr. 
sity “almost without exception endorsed 
the recommendations of the Inspectors.” 
Government is powerfully represented in 
the Syndicate. No less than seren members 
of the Syndicate now are Government ser¬ 
vants. The views of the Department mean 
those embodied in the reports ot Inspectors 
of Schools, which are forw’ardtd to the 
Syndicate by the Director. Surely a body 
constituted like the Syndicate, with about 
half the members belonging to the l&luca- 
tion Department, is no less qualified than 
the Inspector to come to a right conclusion 
ns to _ the steps to be taken to preserve 
discipline. Could any instance be point^ 
out in which the Director and his sub¬ 
ordinates in the SWiidicate have dissented 
from the decision of that body ? When has 
an appeal been made to the Senate—a 
body an overwhelming majority of the 
members of which are Government no¬ 
minees—on a question of discipline, so that 
facts might hie freely discussed and the 
public might judge ? And it is admitted by 
the Committee that “discipline had improv¬ 
ed owing to the subsidence of political 
agitation." 

Another charge against the Syndicate 


is that “the private High Schools of Bern 
gal are not well regulated,” liecause “they 
are under the control of a body of gentle¬ 
men, ordinarily resident in Calcutta.” Rut 
for the gravity of the issues involved, the 
humour of such a pronouncement by a 
committee of five, sitting in judgment on 
Bengal Schools, three members of which 
come from distant provinces, would be 
delirious. 

Certainly most of our schools are not 
what they ought to be. But the vital 
question is, arc they going forward or 
not ? The committee judge from the Pro¬ 
vincial reports that “little material im¬ 
provement had been effected in Anglo-Vcr- 
iiacular private schools in the quinquen¬ 
nium preceding their enquiry.” Let twenty 
of the older schools be chosen at random, 
and let their present condition be com¬ 
pared with whdt they were ten years ago: 
it will be seen how much has been done to 
raise them to a higher level. In a matter 
ot such importance, not general impres¬ 
sions, but facts, are the only safe basis to 
act upon. 

One of the reasons assigned for taking 
away the power to recognise schools from 
the Syndicate is that the Matriculation 
standard is too low. This important 
question is now engaging the attention of 
the University, and we must wait for the 
decision of the Senate. Personally, I think 
that the Matriculation standard has been 
lowered (1) by the abolition of a text-book 
in English as part (not the wbok) of the 
English course, (2) by the exclusion of 
English History from the curriculum, (3) 
by making (kography an optional subject, 
(4) by carrying the system of alternative 
questions too far. We are vitally interest- 
ra in the maintenance of such a standard 
as may render efficient teaching absolutely 
necessary *, and, if we are to be allowed to 
retain the small measure of self-govern¬ 
ment which we now possess, Government 
is bound to let the University take such 
steps as it may think proper for this pnr* 
pose without seeking pretexts for cortail- 
ing the powers of the University. A text¬ 
book in English was abolished in spite of 
vehement opposition from the Indian mem¬ 
bers of the Senate; it was said that it 
wonld have the effict of rmuiag^ the stand¬ 
ard. And now we find that it has really 
made the Examination much earner than 
before. We want to walk in the light of 
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ekperieace and correct this mistake that 
was made in spite of our prott sts. 

If “the Matriculation standards are too 
low,” the mnch-nctded improvement of 
secondary education would not be cfiected 
by the creation of an alternative examina¬ 
tion. For the majority of students, as the 
Committee admit (para 173), would s.'ek 
to qualify themselves for admission to 
Colleftes by passing the Matriculation and 
wonld continue to suffer from an unsatis¬ 
factory system. And therefore, if a reform 
is neceslmiy, it must be carried out through 
the University. 

It is admitted that the Education De¬ 
partment is “hardly strong enough to 
undertake a schoof-leaving-certificate ex¬ 
amination,” and it is therefore urged tliat 
it should be re-inforccd. The Committee 
also admit that “the necessary curriculum 
cannot attain general success” until the 
majority of High Schools have more effi¬ 
cient teachers, which, the Committee 
coolly declare, is improbable “os long as 
recognition rests with the University.” 
Accusations like this, made in the face of 
the fact that the University has compelled 
schools to employ better qualified teachers 
and to raise their salaries, deserve no 
answer. 

The Matriculation Examination with 
its purely literary syllabus cannot of course 
satisfy the growing demand for industrial 
education. But the proposed school final 
examination would not meet the require¬ 
ments of the case. The recent outcry 
against the School Leaving Certificate Ex- 
ammation in Madras and the opposition 
which an att-empt to deprive the Univer¬ 
sity of control over the Matriculation 
Examination has encountered in Bombay 
show that the Committee made a rash 
prophecy in saying that an examination 
conductra by ttK Department would 
“make its way” in Bengal. It is worthy 
of note that the “middle ^ool scholarship 
exommations,” which are entirely under 
the control of the Department, “do not 
meet with general favour.” (Director’s 
Report for 1913-14, para 31). If "the 
nera for an alternative education to the 
Arts course is realised by advanced Indians 
themselves,” that need would not be ful¬ 
filled by a scheme in which there is even 
less "possibility of iateliectnal stimulus or 
emotional appw acting upon the emotion¬ 
al natnre of the Bengali boy” than there is 
in the Uatricnlation Examination, 'nc B 
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classes introduced by the Education De¬ 
partment in 1901 have, the Committee 
admit, failed utterly. The problem of in¬ 
dustrial education c-mnot be solved with¬ 
out a large b)dy of thoroughlv efficient 
teachers and a large number of technical 
schools with courses of instruction which, 
while giving a nsefui training to those who 
cannot proceed further, .should at the same 
time qualify their pupils for advanced 
teaching in technology, commerce and agri¬ 
culture, the demand fur which is strikin^y 
shown by the numbers of our young men 
going to other countries to seek it. In 
Japan, which has a population of 54 mil¬ 
lions, there are G,(>47 s|)ecial and technical 
schools. The B classes have failed because 
they lead to nothing. The industrial pro¬ 
gress of India and the devclcmmcnt of its 
rcsoua'cs cannot be nchievedT without the 
expansion of our Universities on lines 
adopted by foreign Universities. The Dis¬ 
trict Administration Committee, in dealing 
with a question of such magnitude, have 
aimed at little more than placing schools 
under the absolute control of the Depart¬ 
ment and of District Officers. 

Another reason assigned in support of a 
school final examination is that it "would 
largely substitute oral tests and school 
marks awarded on all round work and 
conduct, for proficiency in a written exa¬ 
mination.” As to character and conduct, 
a certificate from the Headmaster is in¬ 
sisted on by the University. Proficiency in 
a written examination is not a thing to be 
despised. But it may lie, and ought to be, 
supplemented by oral tests and school 
work on useful subjects on which a written 
examination is impossible. There ought 
to be examinations and prizes on elocution 
in every school. The "disdain of manual 
labour” created by Knglish education is a 
real evil, and it would be an excellent thing 
to introduce training in mannal labour of 
some sort in optional classes in all schools, 
prizes being given for proficiency in it. 
If a few enlightened guardians were to set 
the example by compelling their boys to 
join those classes, others would follow. 
There can be no doubt that tlie University 
wonld cordially co-operate with the 
Government in encouraging the develop¬ 
ment of our schools on such lines. Men¬ 
suration, surveying and drawing were at 
one time taught as optional subjects in our 
schools, and there was an examination on 
them 'in addition to the University 
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Bntrance examination. It would be a 
very good thing to revive the sjstem of 
optional classes for teaching these or other 
subjects, certifienteB being awarded on the 
results of examinations which would be 
supplementary to the Matriculation. 

It has lieen urged by the Committee 
that all schools ought to be placed entirely 
under the control of the Department, as 
Oovemment “has an indefeasible respon¬ 
sibility in regard to private schools.” 
What is the University but an organ of the 
Government, created by it for stimulating 
and controlling high eoucation ? And why 
cannot necessary reforms be cfifectcd 
through it—a body re-organised and 
officialised in the face of strong public 
opposition in order that it mmht be a fit 
instrument for promoting efficient teach¬ 
ing ? To turn a Senate that has been in 
existence for a half a century out of office 
ns an unwieldy assembly, to create in its 
place a compact body filled with the best 
men the Government can find, and then to 
take away all control over schools from 
the University, in order, it is said, to 
improve them, is to display signal incapa¬ 
city and to act in a most arbitrary 
manner in dealing with a matter of the 
most vital importance. It is acts like 
these which fill the public mind with bitter 
resentment and create a wide gulf between 
the Government and the people. Is the 
indefeasible responsibility of Government 
confined to secondary education alone ? 
Does it not extend to collegiate education ? 
And it would be an equally valid reason 
for placing the colleges entirely under the 
Director of Public Instruction. 

The Committee are not satisfied with 
recommending that the recognition of 
schools should rest solely with the 
Directo^-I say sokly, because he already 
has a potent, and almost irresistible voice 
in the matter, as is apparent from his own 
testimony citra above (Report on Public 
Instruction for 1913-14, para 28). The 
Committee have proceeded further and 
proposed that teachers should be renster- 
ed and that District Officers should have 
the power to veto the appointments of 
teachers and members of swool commit¬ 
tees Recognition by the Director would 
be "too dow” a process “for the grave 
needs of the situation,” while the Commit¬ 
tee are eager to provide “a remedy which 
will go with all speed to the root of the 
misenief.” It is entirely ignored by the 


Committee that “the situation” may have 
other aspects, that the people may have 
some rights and aspirations, that the 
Government may have other duties than 
that of arming itself with absolute power 
to crush schools without a hearing, nay, 
without an indictment. If “persons of 
pernicious political antecedents” have 
found their way as masters into Anglo- 
Vernacular schools (para 187), when were 
they reported to the Univeraty without 
being properly dealt with ? All civilised 
government, alt government that leaves 
people free to choose any lawful calling 
they like and let them pursue their voca¬ 
tions until something has been prov^ 
against them, all government that is 
anxious to secure the chance of a fair hear¬ 
ing to a person Lefore depriving him of 
a right, is “slow.” 

“All Anglo-Vernacular schools,” the 
Committee say, “should be under one 
authority only.” Is the proposal to place 
schools under the Education Department 
and also under the District Magistrate 
consistent with this ? In seeking to make 
the bureaucracy all-powerful, the Commit¬ 
tee do not hesitateto go againstdoctrines 
which they have gravely laid down. That 
men should win the good opinion of the 
police—the District Officer means that—or 
should avoid incurring the displeasure of 
the executive in any way in order to be 
teachers or to join committees, is a pro¬ 
posal which would strike at the very root 
of social progress and political advance¬ 
ment. That men should be required to 
prove their innocence before being allowed 
to do useful work is oMosed to the very 
fundamental principles ofcivil freedom. 

Is the country to go forward or back¬ 
ward ? The Hon'ble Mr. Lyon said some¬ 
time ago in an address to stadentsj 
* National development in politics is 
summed up in one word—setfgovera- 
ment.” “It must begin low down and 
grow.” Again, “the government want to 
teach the people to govern themselves,” and 
“are showing their sincerity by providing 
the machinery.” “The members of _ the 
government, all govemmimt ofiktals, 
whether Englishmen or Indians, are one 
in thrir desire to ibrward the taraaee of 
yonrconntiy, and we are standing beside 
you and wul go along with yon as com¬ 
rades to help in the limoar which yon ate 
takiw up.’* (The itdks are mine). Let 
the Committee's scheme be judged in the 
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light oi these words. Let it be judged in 
the light of the weighty pronouncement 
that “good government is no substi¬ 
tute for self-government.'* Here is a pro¬ 
posal to deprive ns of rights which belong 
to the meanest citizen of the empire, to 
throw the country backward, to take 
away the moderate measure of self-govern¬ 
ment we now have in a matter of vital 
importance to us, to paralyse the 
machinery provided by the Government 
itself for that purpose. The pdplc of 
Bengal .cannot be accused of apatny in the 
matter of education. It is admitted that 
their interest in the spread of education 
has been keen and it is becoming keener 
every day. They are displaying an increas¬ 
ing readiness to spend money for securing 
the inestimable advantages of education. 
And is the response of Government to this 
spirit of self-help to be the destruction of 
the very germs of self-government and of 
friendly co-operation between the people 
and their rulers ? Are the nation to have 
no voice in the organisation and control 
of secondary education, because education 
is, as the Committee declare, “a great 
national concern” ? Is it because Vaca¬ 
tion is “the key to employment, the condi¬ 
tion of all national ad^vance and pros¬ 
perity, and the sole stepping-stone for 
every class of the community to higher 
things” that those who arc in intimate 
contact with the starving seekers of em¬ 
ployment, who burn with desire to pro¬ 
mote national progress, who hunger after 


the higher things, ate to be depnved of 
what Tittle power they now have in re¬ 
gulating and extending it ? 

The demand for education is increasing. 
The schools are overcrowded, and unre¬ 
cognised schools multiply. The committee 
have nothing to say how this demand is 
to be met. Government has not the 
money to establish a sufficient number of 
schools to cope with the demand, and yet 
new obstacles are to be thrown in the 
way of the establishment of private 
schools. It is unable to give aided schools 
“all the money that i% rec^uired. Anglo- 
Vernacular education is going far ahead 
of any Enancial efforts that Government 
can make.” And yet in the next paragraph 
we are told that schools “should be under 
the control of one authority only, the 
authority which can help them with 
money.” It is the people's money the Gov- 
ernment spends, and the people are spend¬ 
ing more and more themselves. The money 
argument is in favour of an extension of 
self-government, not a curtailment of 
rights which the people now enjoy. 

The proposals of the Committee are 
entirely one-sided, and as a necessary 
consequence, in the sharpest conflict with 
thcncras and aspirations of the fieople. 
The adoption of such a policy would be 
as disastrous in its effects on the relations 
of the people and the Government as the 
partition of Bengal, and it would incalcul- 
ably retard the social anl political 
progress of the countiy. 


THE COMING REFORMS, PART Iil 

AMENDMENT OP COUNCIL ELECTION RULES. 
By THB Hoh’blb Baud Sosenosanatb Rot. 


L et me now say a few words about the 
amendment of the Council Elections 
Rules, because the success of the Elec¬ 
tions greatly depends on the way in which 
they are held. Now that we expect subs¬ 
tantial changes in the Legislative Councils, 
whether Provincial or Imperial, it is but 
meet and proper that the raes which will 


be framed should be such as would 
commend themselves to all. 

Extension or the Pranchiss. 

It has been suggested that the franchise 
should be more liberal, so that the masses 
oftbepimnlationmay take an interest in 
the elecnons. As regards the eketion 
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oimembctsi from Municipalities and Dis¬ 
trict Hoards to the Bengal Legislative 
Council, in the year 1910 the system 
introduced was for each Municipality or 
District Board to appoint a delegate to 
vote end he could vote for any one he 
liked. In the election of 1913 the MunicU 
pal Commissioners and members of Dis¬ 
trict Bonnls and Local Boards themselves 
were allowed to vote for candidates. The 
same procedure was followed in the election 
of 19IG. It is now suggested that the 
ratepayers of Municipalities and cess- 
payers in District swid Local Boards should 
take part in the elections so that the 
masses of the |)cop’e may take an interest 
in the election. The experiment is worth 
trying. But I think the right ought not to 
be thrown open to all ratepayers and Cess- 
payers. 1 here ought to be certain limita¬ 
tions. Even in Municipil Elections all 
ratepayers are not allowed to vote, but 
only those who pay annually rates to the 
amount of Re. 1-8 0, except m the case of 
the Howrah Municipality where the 
minimum qualification is payment of Rs. 3 
per annum. I have already suggested 
that the right may be given to ratepayers 
who pay rates or cesses or luensetaxof 
Rs. 16 per annum or pay income-tax. But 
in nil cases the voters should be literate. 
If the Government thinks of adhering to 
the old system, viz., that the Municipalities 
and District and Local Boards should 
exercise the right of voting through the 
Municipal Commissioners and memiKrs of 
District and Local Boards, the present 
^temby which the Municipalities and 
District Boards have votes assigned to 
them according to their income (and there 
is no limit to »e number of votes which a 
Municipality or a District Boanl can 
possess) should be done away with, and it 
retained the maximum number of votes 
of a Municipality or a District Board 
should in no case be more than 5 I ask^ 
the opinion of the Municipalities of this 
Presidency as regards the present rule of 
assignment of number of votes according 
to income and I may state for the informa¬ 
tion of the public that with the exception 
of only a few, viz., those who actually have 
a large income and therefrom enjoy a 
large number of votes, all other munietpa- 
lities were against the retention of the 
present system. It would be much tetter 
to assign votes according to the number of 
ratepayers. The rule in force in the Preri- 


dency of Madras by which each member 
has a vote is fair. If, however, the first 
suggestion made by me be accepted, viz., 
that the ratepayers and cesspayers should 
be allowed to vote direct in the Council 
Biec tions, the other question does not arise. 

dirailarly with reference to the election 
oi members from the Calcutta Corporation 
I have suggested that instead of the Muni¬ 
cipal Commissioners electing from their 
own body representatives to the Legisla¬ 
tive Council, the ratepayers of Calcutta 
(which is now divided into 4 Districts) 
should directly vote for the Council 
Biections. Certainly all ratepayers should 
not be allowed to vote, all of them 
are not now allowed to vote even in 
the Municipal Election. The maximum 
(lualification of a voter for the Council elec¬ 
tion ought to be raised and I have sug¬ 
gested the necessary qualification in my 
detailed scheme. 

Ali. Yomai to he Before A Returning 
Officer. 

I would suggest that all voting to the 
Bengal I/;gislative Council, or, to the 
Imperial Council by the membeis oi the 
Bengal Legislative Council, should be be¬ 
fore a returning officer in whose presence 
the voter shall sign and deliver the voting 
paper. The voting paper should not be 
sent by post. 

Election to the Supreme Council by 
Plumping of Votes. 

In the case of two or more vacancies, 
whether in the Imperial Legislative Council 
or in the Provincial Legislative Councils, 
the voter or elector should not be allowed 
to give more than one vote to any parti¬ 
cular candidate, i.e, there should not te 
any plumping of votes. We have a similar 
rule in force in the case of election of a 
fellow foi the Calcutta University. I sug¬ 
gest the following rule also in the alter¬ 
native : 

“In cases where two candidates are to 
be elected, the votes are to be recorded in 
favour of one candidate first and after one 
candidate is elected the votes ate to te 
recorded separately for the otter candidate 
where ate more than two candidates.*' ' 

BauAUTT OP Votes. 

There is a provision in the Rules that 
where an equality of votes is found to ex¬ 
ist between two candidates, ^ the addi- 
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bon of a vote will entitle any of the candi¬ 
dates to be declared elected, the determina¬ 
tion of the person to whom such one addi¬ 
tional vote shall be deemed to have been 
nven shall be.ffiade by lot to be drawn in 
the presence of the Returning Officer and 
in such manner as he may determine. 

This rule is applicable in all elections, 
whether bj the University or Corporation 
ofCalculraor by the Mofusil Municipal¬ 
ities or District and Local Boards or any 
other constituency. The eniorcement of 
this rule is nothing but countenancing 
“gambling.” Wh^ should the fate of an 
o^on be decided by drawing lots ? 
That would not be pving effect to the 
wishes of half of the electors. In fact that 
would be acting against tte wishes of the 
voters who are equally divided in the 
selection of the candidate. Why should 
not the votes be divided half and half or 
why should not the constituency be direct¬ 
ed to vote again and decide the matter ? 

Corrupt Practices. 

I now approach the question of corrupt 
practices. It is no doubt a delicate subject 
and I approach it with some pain ; because 
to say that the present rules are not 
suffiaent to put them down is no doubt to 
confess to a state of things of which we 
cannot be proud. But when we see that the 
sore is there existing in the body politic of 
our electorates, that the corrupt practices 
of 1916 have been on a much larger and 
more extensive scale than those of 1913, 
think it proper ^to make certain sugges¬ 
tions to guard against a recurrence of the 
above state of things. I hope I shall be 
pardoned iff were to say that in framing 
the Rules as to corrupt practices the 
Government have strained at a gnat but 
have swallowed a camel. Government 
have laid down that an elector will not be 
able to travel in the conveyance provided 
for him by the candidate. If supplying 
conveyance to an elector had b«n tne head 
aod front of the offence of & candidate^ I 
would have been the last person to come 
forward to ask government for the amend¬ 
ment of the rules so as to make them more 
rigid. It is during the time of the election, 

I mean a month or 2 months before these 
Council elections come off, that some candi¬ 
dates, however miserly they may be in 
other respects, though they may have done 
veiyUttlefor their own native town or 
villas or District, though their whole 
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antecedents give a lie direct to anything 
like patriotic or charitable spirit on their 
part, tempt constituencies, Municipalities 
or Local or District Boards or their own 
special constituencies with which ttey have 
very little concern, with offers of money for 
works of public ability, such as douation 
to a libraiT or a hospital or a school or 
a Musjid. This has not been the only me¬ 
thod employed. Commissioners of Munici¬ 
palities have been appointed aspaid agents 
to canvass for votes, the Municipalities of 
which they are the Commissioners, and last 
but not the least, there have been oSers of 
money and payment of money to win over 
electors both for the Provincial and Im¬ 
perial Lepslative Councils. I think in a 
case at Bombay the election was set aside 
on the ground of ofier or promise of offer 
of a certain amount of mon^ for a chari¬ 
table purpose. I have been mformed by a 
member of a District Board, a most res¬ 
pectable English gentleman, that in the 
election of 1913 a candidate offered him 
Rs. 5 000 to exert his influence with the 
other members of his Board and another 
gentleman who also happened to be on the 
Board repeated the same story in the 
presence of the said gentleman. I have 
been told and that by members of the 
Bengal Legislative Council itself that it 
would be very difficult for respectable 
gentlemen of education to stand for a 
particular constituency, that electors 
had lieen paid, some even Rs. 2000 for one 
single vote, and that a particular elector 
was honest enough to refuse a higher ofier 
of Ks. 850 as he had promised to vote on 
receipt of Rs. 500 onV- A most respect¬ 
able gentleman who commanded some in¬ 
fluence in his constituency told me that 
the agent of a candidate had the impu¬ 
dence to thrust some currency notes into 
his pocket and that he had to ask him not 
to cross the threshold of his house any more. 
Is it not necessary to put a stop to snch 
a scandalous state of things by which 
people want to become ‘'honourable” 
members of Councils by dishonourable 
means? Is it not necessary that steps 
should be taken to debar such persons 
from standing as candidates atlMstfor 
a term of years ? 

In England the law has been made very 
clear by the Corrupt aod Illegal Practices 
Preventive Act of 1883 (46&47Vol. C. 
51). Under the English Act a candidate 
who is round on el^on petition to have 
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been gatltr personally of corrupt practices 
is incapacitated for 7 years from being elec- 
ted for any constituency and for ever from 
sitting for tte constituency where the cor¬ 
rupt practice took place ; a candidate who 
is guilty by his agent of corrupt practices 
is incapacitated daring 7 years from the 
date 01 the report from being elected for 
the constituency where the corrupt practi¬ 
ces took place and that any person who is 
convictea on indictment or who is reported 
by an Election Court or by Election Com¬ 
missioners, is incapacitated ior being elected 
to any constituency for seven years. These 
incapacities ate imposed in addition in the 
election being avoided. 

I would surest the following rules to 
be added to the present rules as regards 
corrupt practices “Whoever makes any 
payment or promise of payment to any 
institution, whether public or private, 
charitable or religious or employs or offers 


employment to a voter or hjs relation 
within the constituency for which a giver 
or the promiser is a candidate within a 
year before or after the date of election 
shall be deemed to have committed a cor¬ 
rupt practice within the meaning of the re¬ 
gulations.” 

“Where an election is set aside on the 
ground of corruption on the part of any 
candidate, such person shall be disqualified 
for election for two consecutive terms and 
that the Local Government shall be at 
liberty to pass an order disqualifying the 
constituency from electing a representative 
where such corruption has b^n found to 
be general.” 

My simple desire is that corrupt electw- 
ates should be disenfranchised tor a suffi¬ 
cient period and that corrupt candidates 
should be unable to carry on their corrupt 
practices to the degradation of voters. 


THE RELIGIOUS ASPECTS OF ANCIENT HINDU POLIFY 

By Narendranatii Law, m.a., b.l., Premchand Roychand Scholar. 


XVI. 

T is not probable, judging from the reli¬ 
gious bent of the ancient Hindus, that 
their political thoughts, aspirations, and 
activities should have remain^ in absolute 
isolation from religion. 

Points or contact bbtwren reugion 

AND POLITICAL LUE. 

As a matter of fact, they were mixed 
with religious feelings and forms in a large 
measure. This is manifest principally in 

(A) The conceptions of the State and its 
ideal, the monarch, the relations between the 
thonarch and the people, &c. 

(B) Minor ceremonials (mainly Atharva- 
Vedic) for the promotion of welfare of the 
State either directly, or indirectly ffirough 
that of the king's welfare; 

(C) The {mitieo-religious ceremonials of 
a more or less dbborate nature for the 
inauguration of the emperor, king, crown- 
prince and state-officials to their respective 


offices, restoration to lost regal office, asser¬ 
tion of political power, and auch-Iike. 

The note-worthv features of the 

CONCSPTIONS AND CEBBMONIALS. 

The conceptions and ceremonials were 
not synchronous in their birth. The former 
are examples of assimilation of political 
thoughts to religion; while the latter, inclusion 
of those thoughts within religious incrusta¬ 
tions. Both represent the lines of touch 
between religion and politics, while among 
the latter would be noticed competition lot 
the attainment of the highest importance, 
evolution of one from another, furion of two 
into oneor mutud elimination, growth into 
complexity from simple origins, differences 
as to the digibility of the performers and 
ffieir objectives and harnessing of pu^y 
secular or idigious ceremonies to politicu 
purposes. An analysis of these can lay bare 
many political ideas and facto not diaeemible 
elsewbere perhaps in the whole range of 
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evidenws bearing on polity. Besides this 
inner significance, some of them had another 
in their outer influences upon the princes and 
peoples. An asvauudha for instance could 
shake the foundations of all those numerous 
states upon which its performer intended to 
assert his sway, each sacrifice being a souice 
of anxieties and disturbances to a laige num¬ 
ber of princes with numerous subjects under 
their rule. The ri^'asiiya, when performed 
with a political end, provkl to be a similar 
disturbing agency in later times by reason of 
its inclusion of the subjugation of territories 
as one of its rituals. The political signific¬ 
ance of the other ceremonials need no ex¬ 
planation, obvious as it is from their imme¬ 
diate purpose!), leaving out of account other 
aspects of their nature. 

Re. 1; 

(A) 

The concsptiox of the State avd its ideai. : 

The ideal of the State as set forth in the 
epics and later Sanskrit literature is the 
attainment of the summum honum moksha 
(salvation) through dkarma artha and Mwa. 
In other words, the State is the machinery 
for the collective attainment of salvation 
(mokshiis by the people under its care through 
the fulfilment of their legitimate desires 
{kdma) in a legitimate way ^Iharma) through 
artka acquired also in a legitimate way, 
dharma regulating both arlha and k&ma. 
The legitimate method of acquiring "means” 
consists in the performance of duties in the 
stages of life prescribed for the four ca.stes 
Biflhmana, Kshattriya, Vaisya and S&dra. 
The branches of learning which may be re¬ 
garded as four, viz., dnvlks^ki, trqyt, vdrttd, 
and dvidaniti^, have a bearing on the attain¬ 
ment of the ideal. The first is intended to 
oeate non-attachment to this world, the 
second to show the difference between right 
and wrong, the third to teach the production, 
preservation and improvement of wealth and 
the fourth the conduct of government They 
are to be learnt by the first three castes alike, 
the practical application of frayf failing to 
the first caste, dtudaniti to the second (a^ve 
all to the sovereign who comes from this 
caste) and vdrttd to the third (according to 
Kautflya to the last also).* 

I These terns have been explained in the 
chapter “The Ideals of the State" along with the 
otations of authorities. 

a Kantillya, Bk. I, Vidyisamuddesa, p. 7. 


The State, therefore, underthedirection of 
the sovereign leads the people under its pro¬ 
tection to the final goal of human existence- 
emancipation—furnishing at the same time 
means therefor.* 

This conception of the ideal of the State, 
on the one hand, cannot he earlier than the 
development of the doctrine of emancipa¬ 
tion* in the earliest Upanisbads; on the 
other, it appears full-fledged in the epics. It 
must have therefore taken shape within these 
two chronological limits. It is not clear 
what the ideal had been before the addition 
of emancipation to the three other members 
of the qiiatern, found in use in pre-r^w- 
skad Sanskrit literature, but so far as I find, 
not expressly as the ideal of the state. 

Rr.(i): 

(h) 

The deification of the monarch. 

The conception of sovereignty was like¬ 
wise religionized. 'Ihe deification of kings 
has been observed by anthropologists to be 
common to the primitive peoples now extant, 
whatever may be the causes therefor t and 
some of them argue that the tendencies of 
the primitive mind being the same irrespec¬ 
tive of time and space, the primitive ances¬ 
tors of the Indo-Aryans had also the same 
conception of their kings’ divinity.'’ The 
monarch, however, appears as human and not 
divine in early Vedic literature. In the Kig- 
Veda, for instance, the description of the 
monarch (x 60, 173, 174) do not clothe him 
with divinity.* In the .^DMa-sacrifices dealt 
with in the Ya^r- Veda and its BrSkmanas, 
he as the sacrificer becomes identified with 
PrajSpati or other deities during their per¬ 
formance, but this is only prt tempore,* though 
it might have served as a factor towards the 
ultimate formation of the conception. I am 
not in a position to discuss the question why 
the divinity of the monarch, which, according 
to anthropologists, had its origin in primitive 

1 I have gone into this subject in detail in tbs 
chapter "The Ideals of the State.” 

2 Prof. A. A. Macdoncll’s History of Sanskrit 
Literatttie, p. 38. 

3 See the chapter "Theories of the Evdutlon of 
Kingship.” 

4 Neither does the monarch appear therein as a 

magician able to carry out his intentions by Inringiag 
compulsion to bear upon the deities. 

5 Satapatha-Brshmana, (S. B. E«), Pb HI, 
pp. 108-110 with fan. 
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times and still continues among the extant 
savage races, does not find expression in the 
earliest recoid of the primitive ancestors of 
the Indo-Aryans. The conception emerges 
in the epics, and becomes the nucleus for 
several other allied to it, in those as well as 
other works: He is identified with several 
divinities!—Sakra, Brihaspati, Prajapati, 
liabhru (Vishnu); Fire Vaisravana, Yama.* 
He is likened to a god', or to Prajapati*, and 
is the personification of Dharma* (right and 
law, and Danda* (punishment or govern¬ 
ment). 

TH* DBiriCSTtON OF THE BRSHMANA TREVIOVS 
TO THAT OF THE MONARCH. 

The deification of the king was preceded 
as early as the SatapaiAa* by that of the 
llrahmanas who studied and taught the sac¬ 
red lore, and thereby also of the royal priest. 
The divinity of the king and Rrahmanas is 
also echoed in the law-codes and later Sans¬ 
krit literature. 


By his origin alone, he is a deity even for the 
gods.* He is the creator of the world, the 
punisher, teacher, and hence benefactor of ail 
creatures. He can create other worlds, other 
guardians of the world, and deprive the gcxls 
of their stations.* 

King in Ufanu, 

A king, again, is an incarnation of the 
eight guardian deities of the world—Moon, 
Fire, Sun, Wind, Indra, Kuvera, Varuna, 
and Varna ; the Lord created the king out of 
the eternal particles of these deities for the 
protection of the universe.* He is hence, 
like the son, dazzling in lustre and able to 
burn eyes and hearts.* Through bis super¬ 
natural p iwer, he is the great Indra as well 
as the aforesaid eight guardian deities.' 
Even an infant king should not be despised, 
a great divinity as he is in human form.* 
The taint of impurity does net fall on the 
king, for he is seated on Indra’s throne.* 

Both King and Brahxana, though gods, 


Brahuana in Manu . 

In Afatiu, for instance, a BrShmana is an 
eternal incarnation of the sacred law, lord of 
all created beings, natural proprietor of all 
that exists in the world, others subsist only 
through his benevolence.* It;norant or 
learnra, he is a great deity like Fire whether 
carried forth for the performance of a burnt- 
oblation or not, or existing in a crematorium, 
or a place of sacrifice.' Though employed 
in mean occupations'* he should be honoured, 

* ¥?'* i •Sftio*. Of. Ramsyana 

(Gi^io). II, ISJ, I7 ff,andlll,4. Vide Hopkins, 
j. A. O. S, p. 153 f.n., for the references. 

a HBh., xii,M, 41. 

3 Ibid, IV, 4,31. 

4 Ibid., i, 49.10. 

I Ibid., 1,49,8 

6 Ibid, »i, 15, 34 5 Mann, vii, 18. The Puiinas. 
* 8., Bhagavatt (IV, ch. 14, siks. 36, 37) identify the 
kinp with all the divinities. As corollaries to his 
divinity may be mentioned Mudrarakshasa (11,7) 
which makes him husband of RaiaUkshml (kinedom 
penMiSedas a goddess), and Raghuvamta (IlL 61) 
whidi make* him labduer of Indra. 

7 Salapatba-Brahmana, 11 . a, 1, 6-'‘veiily, there 
are two kinds ^ g^s j for, indeed, the gods am the 
gods I and the Brahmanat who have studied, and 
tench sacred lore, are the human gods.” 

Ct MBb,, am. ui. i6,Manu, ix, 315 ff. Agni- 
Pnr^ las, l 4 , I* «. M quoted in T. A, O. S..xiii. 
153 f.o, ' ' 

8 Mann (S. I>. E), i, 9 g.|oo j ix, 14*. 

9 Mwu, IX, 317, 318 J xi 83. 

|0 Ibid., IX. 319 


HAVE LIUIT.VTIONS. 

Though the BrShmana and thereby the 
royal priest, as also the king are divinities, 
endowed with supernatural power, they have 
like the gods in general of the Hindu pan¬ 
theon their own limitations. They are to 
observe the duties attached to their respec¬ 
tive castes with the four stages of life, be¬ 
longing as they do in their human aspect to 
the Hindu society with a framework of its 
own. They have, in addition, to observe the 
particular duties of the offices they hold. 
They are subject to transmigrations, bound 
like ordinary mortals to go to heaven or bell, 
and have despicable and ^onmng births or 
otherwise as the results of their ill^al and 
impious actions on this earth. The king and 
the royal priest constitute but the tmdMuig 
ra^ of the states caused r^jas (activity) 
in spite of tbeir divinity.' The king, ac¬ 
cording to the loses his claim to 

allq;iance and reverence and may even be 
dethroned, should he prove an enemy of 
virtue and morality.* 

1 Mann, xi, 8 $. 

2 Ibid., ix, 315,316. 

3 Ibid., VII, 3. 4 i V, 96. Cf Sttkra-idti, ch. 1 ,7a. 

4 Ibid., vii, 5,0. 

5 Ibidn vii, 7. 

6 Ibid., vii, 8 . 

7 Ibid., V, 93. 

8 Ibid., XII, 46, jt, 34 If 

9 See Mr R. G. Pradhia’s article hi dm 
Molera Review, Febniary 1916, pp 154, ifS- 
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TRg PUBLIC KILATIOltS IRPLCIXCED BV RBLN 
GIOUS COHCEPTIOIIS: KING. 

The mutual public relations amonif the 
king and four castes under his rulu have 
been a good deal influenced by such and 
other religious conceptions, e. g., the origin of 
the four castes from the mouth, arms, 
thigh and feet which assigns to each its 
particular rank.* The kin > identifled as he 
is with the aforesaid eight deities his to 
emulate the actions of seven of them accept¬ 
ing Kubera with whom his identification is 
limited 'only to possession of wealth. In 
addition he has to emulate the Earth’s action. 
Like Indra pouring down copious rain during 
the rainy season, he should shower lieneflts 
on his kingdom; like the Sun imperceptibly 
drawing up water during the remaining 
eight months, he should gradually draw tHxcs 
from his realm; he should through his spies 
penetrate everywhere like the Wind present 
as adtal air in all creatures; he should like 
Yama (God of the Dead) exercise control 
over all his subjects bringing under his rule 
both friends and foes: like Varuna penalizing 
the sinner, he should punish the wicked « hs 
should follow Moon’s example by being a 
source of joy to his subjects; he should be 
Fire in bis wrath against criminals and 
wicked vassals, and the all-supporter Earth 
in his support to all his su’ijects.* 

The king’s divinity does not place him 
above the o^rvance of obligations attached 
to his office. In fact, his divinity requires 
that be should in reality possess a godly 
nature. The rules framed with this purpose 
in view perhaps contemplated a possibility 
of abuses of his power rendered indefinitely 
greater by the popular conception of his god- 
hood, and hence considered it wise to deal 
minutely with the subject of his self-discip¬ 
line,* hedging it in by several warnings and 
sanctions. His principal duties have also 
been similarly treated. The king committed 
situ and tto m*r$ imfringttHtnU of saluiary 
stadar nUts ot unmatUons by breaches of his 
principal obligations. Danda (PonishmentI 
which the Lord created as his son for king’s 
sake for the protection of creatures* destroys 
the king himself with his relatives for mis¬ 
carriage of duties.' The king is enjoined to 

t Rig-Veda, s, 90^ IS. 

s Manu, w. 303-311. C'. Sukra-Niti, ch, I, 73*78. 

3 Mann, vii, 44,48-51, 53. 

4 Ibid., vii, 14. 

; Ibid., vii, 28 


behave like a father towards his children in 
his treatment of the people, observe the 
sacred law in his transactions with them, and 
arrange for the collection of revenue by com¬ 
petent officials.' The protection of subjects 
is as sacred a duty as the performance of a 
sacrifice,* and secures the monarch from 
every person under his protection a sixth 
part of his spiritual merit. Kemissness in 
this duty brings on him a sixth part of the 
demerit of each of his subjects ruining his 
spiritual prospects, and depiiving him of his 
right to revenue, tolls, duties, daily presents 
and fines,* The ensurance of safety of his 
kingdom may involve him in battle in which 
death should be preferred to ignominious 
retreat.* Failures of justice threw him into 
perdition’ as also unjust seizure of pro|ierty.* 

Brahkanas. 

The Br&hmanas, though gods of gods, 
were not exempt horn the king’s control, 
though in the Brdhmam, a rd/o- 

sAfa mantra repeated once or twice hints at 
such an exemption : “This man (king), O 
ye people, is your king, Soma is the king of 
us Brahmanas'.’’ They might not have en¬ 
joyed this immunity in practice yet they had 
many privileges, and were treated with great 
respect and lenience. The king is enjoined 
to be lenient towards Brthmanas,' to give 
them jewels of all sorts and presents for the 
sake of sacrifices,'’ never to provoke them 
to anger which can instantly destroy him with 
his army and vehicles,’ "and not to levy taxes 
on Srotriyas even in times of extreme want.'' 
(The king should provide for the mainten¬ 
ance of these Srotriyas that pine with hunger, 
for the kingdom would otherwise be affli^ed 
by famine. The religious merit acquired by 
the Srotriyas thus maintained procures for 
the king tong life, wealth and increase of 
territory).’* 

1 Mann, vii, 8b. 

2 Ibid, viii, 303. 

3 Manu, viii, 304 309 ; ii, 253. 

4 Ibid., vii, 87.89. 

5 Ibid, viii, 18, 3 ' 6 . 317 . 343 , 344 , 346 . 386, 387. 
420 i IS, 249. ZS 4 - 

6 Ibid., vii, 48 {viii, 171 ; iz, M43.244,246^ 247. 

7 Satapatha Bmbinana, *, 3 , 3 ,121 v, 4,3, 3. 

8 Manu, vti, 32, 

9 Idid., xi. 4. 

10 Manu, ix, 313-316. 

11 Ibid/vii, 133. 

12 Ibid, vi<, 134-138. 
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SUBJKTS. 

The various differential treatments* 
pinned into substantive law and its adminis¬ 
tration and proportioned to the (pades of the 
castes had also their roots in religious con - 
ceptions. Instances of these are met with 
in connexion with the right of personally 
interpreting the law to the court of justice,* 
order in which the suits were tried,* appro¬ 
priation of treasuretroves,* punishments for 
false evidence,* infliction of corporeal 
punishments,* defamation,* insolence,* 
assault,* illicit intefcourse,** and repayment 
of debt by personal service.* * An exception 
to the ordinary rule is found in regard to the 
punishment for theft which was severest for 
Brthmanas and gradually lesser for the other 
three castes.** The condonation of some 
offences is also dictated by religious consider¬ 
ations,** e. g., forcible seizure of sacrificial 
articles. The Sudras were interdicted from 
collecting wealth,** while the prohibitions 
imposed on them necessarily excluded as a 
rule their participation in the cadre of higher 
state offices. 

It is the sacred duty of the subjects to 
submit to the king’s orders,*' and guard 
against showing him hate, or incurring his 
anger and displeasure full of dire conse 
quences.** 

Their co-opcrrition in the administration 
of justice is enjoined in .several rules with 
their usual warnings,** false evidence** being 
treated with the greatest emphasis. The 
distribution Of sin incurred by unjust decisions 
takes place thus : “One quarter of the guilt 
of an unjust decidon,” says the code, “falls 

1 It is not meant here to discoss whether or not 
these differentiat treatments were justified and 
balanced by the self abnegation or responsibilities of 
the castes enjoying the preferences. 

a Mana,viii,2a 

3 Ibid., viii, eg. 

4 lbid.,viii,37. 

{ Ibid., viii, IS3- 

6 Mann, viii, IS4, tag. 

y Ibid, viii, 167, a68. 

8 Ibid., viii, * 70 -* 7 S. 

9 Ibid., viii, 379 '* 8 i. 

to Ibid., 374-S8S, 

It Ibid., ix, 339. 

13 IWd., 337. S 3 *- 

13 IbM.. I MS, 31 ,31 i viii, 343 , 339 - 

14 Ibid., 3; 139 . 

15 Ibid., vii, 13. 

16 Ibid., vii, 9,11-13. 

17 Mann, viii, 13-16. 

18 Ibid., viii, 81, 83, 93-95,98, 99 . * * *• 


on him who committed the crime, one quarter 
on the false witness, one quarter on all the 
judges, one quarter on the king. But where 
he who is worthy of condemnation is 
condemned, the king is free from guilt, and 
the judges are saved from sin ; the guilt falls 
on the perpetrator of the crime alone.” * 
Just punishment of offenders purifies them, 
like those who perform meritorious acts, and 
make them eligible for heaven,* The mutual 
good relations between the Brihmanas and 
Kahattriyas are pointed out as essential to 
the welfare of both,* while the injunctions 
for adhering each of the castes to its duties 
giving rise to the political harmony contem¬ 
plated by the lati^iver attach formidable 
punishments to the sins of deviations 
thereform.* 

Pamllels to many of the above provisions 
are met with in other l^al systems' and in 
the Mtthebhatata.* 

The extent to which religious ideas in¬ 
fluenced polity and political thoughts, will 
now be apparent Ttey coloured the whole 
system from the State-ideal to the inner¬ 
most strata. The caste-system which was 
imbued with religion and had perhaps ori¬ 
ginated in religious exigencies supplied the 
framework of Hindu society not excluding 
its polity, the rights and priveliges of the 
king and the people detailed alMve could 
not have had their origin except in that 
socio-religious institution, and subsequent 
politico-religious conceptions. The polity 


I Manti, viii, 18,19. 
3 Ibid, viii, 318. 

3 Ibid., ix, 330-333. 

4 Ibid., xii, 70-73. 


.. 8 Baudhsyana, i, t8, 18,17 ; I9.> S I 9 i n I 

II, I. S-io s 1,17 ; 3. 57 .8*- 

Qaatama, yiii, 131 x, 9, 44 i x*. >4} xii, I-IJ } 
**■*,?’ » *"'■ ’'»*«•** 5 **• ‘IS *'*'•'■ 83 . 

VatishUia. I 43,44 ; iii, 14 ; xvi, 13, 34 j 
4* ; XX, 41; ajo, l-s, 16. 

Viibiiii, liL ^ 36,37,44,45, 50-8*. 5*. 70,71,79 i 

IV, 96 : y, 3 . 8 ,i 9 . 33 - 3 |, 3 «; 35 , 37-38, 40^ 41, 4 ), is<b 
196 : xxii, 4*40 i XXXV, 6 ; In, 3. 

Apattamba, i, IQ, 16 ; 34, 33 s 3 $, 4-5 ; ii, 35, 
II <36,3-3,16,10; 36,t&37.9,37> *4;3iS. 

Yljflaval^ I, 341-333, 333. ^ 33*1 

353. 35*! u, 84. 43>*i. 1*3,305-3o7t3tfcagb,sfM I 
"h *7, *3,44. *44,357. 


6 MBh., Slnti-Pam, ch 56, slks. 34, 35 < cfa. 
78, ilki. 31.33; cb- 75,*ik.7 ;di.l6s,llki.4,7«iOk 
13,18-to; 

ABUtgaana-Auva, cb. 6t, ilk, 30; ch. 183, slks. 
16, ai-33 
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therefore received its religious colour and 
semblance through 

(1) the caste-system ; 

(2) the politico religious conceptions ; 

(3) the inclusion of polity (danda-niti) 
In the sacred laiv 

(4) the treatment of breaches of many 
(Solitical rules as sins, and attachment there¬ 
to of those sanctions (of hell &c.) that are 
omcribed for religious deviations proper. 
This feature is not so much in evidence in 
special treatises of polity like the Kautitiya, 

■ I Mua, i, 2. 


KamandoHya Sic,, as in the ‘systems of 
sacral law* like Mohh ; 

(S) the inclusion of arthas&stra in itihisa 
which comprises along with it five other sub¬ 
jects,* \\z., Purina, itivtitta, fJnhyi^kS, uda~ 
karma and dkarmasdstra. This itih sa con¬ 
stitutes the fifth Firda* and polity dealt with 
as part of both dkarmasOstra and arthas&stra 
assumes thereby a religious appearance by 
being one of the sub-constituents of the fifth 
Veda. 

1 Ksutillya Vriddha sain>’0):ali, p. lo- 

2 Ibid., Vidyanamuddeiahi p, 7—"atharva-vede- 
tihasa vedancha Tedsh.’’ 


LIST OF AVAILABLE MANUSCRIPTS ON POLITY OR ITS 

. bUB.TOPICS . 


(49) OVTATAKVAmBAIISBA ; 

author not mentioned; in the possession of 
Hahtitji of Travancote. 

On nhisistra. 

IM., MS. No. 5997. p. 47 o> 

(50) FaajAPaDDHAH; 

author not mentioned ; in the possession of Pich- 
cbudlkshltar of Akbilandapuram. 

On nltiststra. 

lUd,., Vol. II, MS. Na 5331, p. 319k 

(51) Sairv-nitropasanti : 

no author mentioned. F. D. u above. 

On nUMstra. 

lUA, Vol. 11 , MS. No. $370, p. }3t. 

(52) Cbamakva-sloka « 
in Maithila character, 

H. P CeSidogtie of end Selected 

Peber USS. belmmng to the Dnriar LUrary, Nepal, 
MS. No. 1^7^, GA^ p. 60, [See preAce to the cata- 


(S 3 ) Hitopadisa. 

The first mannscript is a fragment in Newtri and 
the second was copiM inthereignofTaluhafflallain 
the year spa^of the Nejwl era, iA, 1474 A.O. 

/M., MS. No. isukba.p. 7 *, 
and MS. Na i 6 m A, p. 75. 

[See also prebce as above.] 


($4) Exadasadvadbixaraxa, 

1 ^ Murtri Hisra, Mahimafao^dh^ya Uniqw. 
The manuscript was copied by Harikara, aon of 
Mabtmahopadbyiya Sri Batnakaa. 

On doasMtic aM foreign aflairs, u a sequel to the 
author’s iHsrkon Badhstmyucbehaya Laksbana, i.e.. 
esi the political obaucles. 

JUd,, MS. Na io;d KA, pi $e. 

(SS) Kusopadesatuca, 

by Bgndhava Sena. In Newari cbaracter. Co^ 


inN. S. 644*1524^0. The small p««m in 8 verses 
known as Kusopadesa or GunAshtaka is said to have 
been composed by Angada-kumara, and the com¬ 
mentary IS by a Buddhist, VajrAcharyya Bandhava 
Sena belonging to the Mahavibgra to the east of 
Kishthamandapa. It was composed under a tree 
within the compound of the Mahavibara. 

On politics. 

/ii/,MS.No. 1647 aa,p. 85. 

Preface XLIV. 


(56) RaJAVIDHAHASARA. 

A work on politics in two parts by Ranganstba 
Suri the son of t'anditaraja Bajanatha lor the benefit 
of MalmrajadbirajA Yuddbaglrvina Sahi of the Gorkw 
dynasty of Nepal (1799-1816) at Kantipura, which |t 
another name of Kaihamandu The first part treats 
ol the court (slngopanga) and the second part the 
duties of the king. Unique. 

/Ud., MS., Na 33s, p. 244. 


( 57 ) Tamtrakhvanakatha, 

copied in N. if. 735 perhaps by a Bnddhisi scriba 

An abstract of the Panehalanfra with a Newari 


transbilion. 

Ibid., MS. Na i 5 M/«. P- 64 * MS. Na 1584 

'l%e^li>llawing manuscripts with their descriptions 
are mrationed in Aufrecbt’s Catalogus Cetalogorum : 


(58) Agni-Fvrava, Rajanzti. 

b 

Burnell 187. 

(Anfresht, Pi. l, p. a). 

(59) KATlIAHIUTAMIbHI. 

An epitome of the Panehatantra by An a nt ab h a t tc. 
Hall, p. 183. (Anfreeht, Pt. i, p. 7*). 

(6al ROTAyUDDKAMIRaAVA. 

K. 334. {Aufredit, Pt. 1, p. 130). 

01) kautuva’s NitzsaRA. 

Oppcrt, 11 ,6*46. 
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lu commentary 6147. lie is quoted by Esblra- 
siramia on Amarakosa, by Mallieitha, IletoacbaDdra. 
b 

Old. t8( 

{Au/rteht, Pt. r, p 130). 

(6 j) CtlANAXyANITl Or Chahakva-Rajaniii or 
Chakakva-Saiakv (also called Rajanitfsostra in 
Autncht Pt, i,p. 501). 

JO. 3518 and many other catalogues. 

\ Aitfrnht , Pt. I, p. >84). 

(63) Laqhucbanacva. 

P. as j Oppert 7390. (Aufi$eht, Pt. i, p. 184). 

(64) Vriddhachanakva, 

b 

Oaf. 131. • 

{Au/rnht, Pt. I, p. 184). 


APPENDIX. 

Mannacripti on Polity or Allied Topics. 

(65) Chanakvabakvasara. 

Bhk. a6. {Aufrecki, Pt. i, p. 184). 

(66 ) Chanakvasarasamoraha. 

Oudh. 1877,84' W. 1591,159a. [AufrtcM, Pt l, 
p. 184’. 

{ 67 ) NlTlSASTRA-SAMUCHCHAVA, 

Peters. 3,39$. {Aufrtckt, Ft i, 399). 

(68 ) Nitisauvchacbata 
P eters. 3, 395 . f^AufricM, Ft. i, 299}. 


(69) NlTlSANUCBCaAVA. 
oppert 6024. {Aufrtchi, Pt. i, 399). 

{70) NlllSABASAHQRAKA, 
by Madhusttdana. 

Radb, at. (Aufreehi Pt. i, p. 299). 

(71) NmsARA— Badh. 21 j Oppert ys, 2339, 

6364. n, 3377. 

(7a) Ihti^ by Kamandaki (q. v. in Aq/VscAl). 

(73) Ibid., attributed to Swacbaryya. i. 1828'; 
Oudh xviii, 94. 

(74) /AW., attributed to Ghatakarpara. Printed 
in.Habertin, p. 304. (^ufrtehi, Pt i, p. 299). 

( 78 ) YUKTIXALPATaRU, (d wbtcb »pertitni*alt 
vith polity. Its reputed author Is Bhojadeva, or 
Bbo|araja, or Bboja, son of Siodhula, king of Dban. 

a 

He is mentioned by Dasairala, Oxt 328 ; by SQIapani 
a 

in Prayaschittaviveka, Oxt 283 ; by Allidnitha, W., 
P> S32, by Baghunandana. Cf Dliiresvara.... He 
IS praiSM by the poetsCbbittara,Devesvara, Vinayaka, 
Sankara, Sarasvatlkutumba-dnhitr'. It is umost 
superfluous to add that not one of the works was 
actually written by bimsell Tsoy really belong 
to authors who either bred during bis reign or some¬ 
time after. 

Mu/rschl Pt. I. p. 418}. 

this book has been recently edited and published. 


PERCENTAGE OF PERSONS OF “SCHOOL-GOING” AGE 


T he Mowing is taken from the Report 
of the Administration of Trarancore 
for the year 1091 Malabar Bra 
(1915-16 A,D.). 

“From the etatement gitcn below, it will be seen 
that the percentage of pupils under instruction in the 
taluks natal below was more than 100 in 1091 U B, 
(1S15-16). Tbto apparent nbsnrdity is doe to the 
adoption, arh/trarqir as efsewherc, of IS per cent, oi 
the population as approximatelr representing the 
number of children of school-going age. The state¬ 
ment alsa gires the percentage of pnpils under in- 
stmction, tnUng tie tmmber oi children of tehoof 
going nge to be SS per cent of tie popnlethn. 


The Government of India still stick to 
their false estimates. The Modern Revkw 
has been giving the lie direct to this under¬ 
estimate by quoting statistics from U.S.A. 
and other European countries. Now that 
we have jet another proof of the falsenen 
of the estimate—and that too iivm our 
own coanttT—the Government of India 
can no longer, with any good grace, stick 
to their estimates. Now and again, the 
non-official members of the legislanve 
coundla ate twitted with the unr^bility 


Taleq. 

Popn. hi 
1911. 

15 p.e. oi 
popn. 

Actnal strength 
of the lehoolc 
in 1091. 

Percentage aeeg. 
to 15 p.e. 
cetimate. 

Pereentm aeeg. 
to 25 p.e. 
cetimate. 

Trivandnim 

... 155138 

23371 

34379 

104 83 

83.60 

Mavclikara 

... 130738 

19009 

20301 

108.03 

61.81 

Thirnvdla 

... 178768 

36065 

30906 

118.87 

71.14 

Kottaynm 

... 113181 

16831 

17789 

105.75 

68.45 

Changanaieeri 

MisaAU 

96341 

14436 

14761 

103.18 

61.81 

... 78871 

11881 

13477 

105.48 

63.38 



(The italics ore onrt.) 
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of tbeir ttattstics and geueraliaations. 
The teinite of the economic enquiries made 
ttad^ Tcry arduous conditions bv the non- 
oflkials have been ^ohpoohed by the 
Government and the European University 
Proefiwora of India. The Government of 
India ought to set a higher example of 
accuracy and regard lor accuracy. So, 
will the Government of India revise their 
false estimates in their next year’s report ? 
It may disturb their self-coumlacency a bit 
and tbeir prestige much. But it can’t tic 
helped.' Prestige must Ijend low liefore 
Truth. 


The underestimate works great harm in 
another direction. Tlie ideal is not set as 
high as it ought to l«. Efieelive and sin> 
cere work demands an ideal; we must 
know what to work up to. Lower the 
ideal and the effort slackens. This is as 
true of an individual ns of a government. 
So the goverument ought to raise its ideal 
that it may set to its wotk more vigorous* 
ly. 

S.INK. 


BERTR\ND RUSSEL’S l»RlVt:iPHi 

M r. Bertrand Russel’s "Principles of 
Sodal Keconstructiou" is a book in 
which the author diagnoses, like a 
true physician, the nature of the 
malady which Europe suffers from and 
suggests rem^ies which would act not 
merely as palliatives providing temporary 
relief but eflect a radical cure, at least for 
sometime to come. The book has been 
praised for its felicitous literary style; but 
although I am an admirer of Russel’s 
writings because they reflect clear reason- 
Uig,,depth of understanding and breadth 
of vision, I fail to discover in them any 
remarkable imaginative qualities, such as 
flashes of humour and satite, subtlety and 
delicwy of expreuion, or balance and 
rhythm of speech. His style is uudoubted* 
Ijr vigorpus and animated, but then, bis 
vigour »the vigour of thought, bis anima* 
tioo ss that of his soul. The manner of 
the writer does not captivate so much as 
that of Mr. Wells and Mr. Chesterton 
does; it M the matter, the thought, which 
arrests the attention of the reader from 
the bemauing to the end. 

*®«pr«ace, be explains the purpose 
of bis book. He intends to sngnst "a pbilo. 
sophy of politics based upon the belief that 
imp u l s e us more efff^ than conscious 
pwpose u moulding men’s lives.’’ He 
takes the ustanoe of the present war in his 
TOT first chapter and points out that 
whftATsrthe vjews of the war may be, 
and whether those views are basM on 
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false beliefs or not, no amount ol reason¬ 
ing against them, is able to prevent such a 
catastrophe as the war. For, certain 
impulses that lead to war, can only be 
controlled and checked by contrary impul¬ 
ses and not by cold and negative reason. 
So, it matters little whether the war is due 
to the wickedness of the Germans or to the 
diplomacy and ambitions oi governments. 
The fact remains that the war is accepted 
b^ people who are neither Germans nor 
diplomatists. It may Ik argued that they 
have been led to believe certain things 
which are not wholly true and conse¬ 
quently they think that it is their duty to 
prosecute the war, but then, these very 
beliefs are an index to their impulses. Mr. 
Russel writes ; "Grown men like to ima¬ 
gine * themselves more rational than 
children and dogs, and unconsciously con¬ 
ceal from themselves how great a part 
impulse plays iu their lives." "Impurse,” 
he says, "is at the basis of our activity, 
much more than desire.'’ 

Mr. Russel admits that impulse is 'em- 
tic,’ ’anarchical’ and ‘blind’, and that men, 
who are Krions about tbeir business, are 
generally led more by desire than by 
impulse. Thus all paid work is done from 
desire, for there the payment is mote 
desired than the work itself. But impulse 
does not reckon at all the desirability of 
an activity ; it scorna ail consequences. 
Henccritmay lead to the greatest as welf 
as the worst things of the world. It may- 
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b* led to war and havoc; it may also lead 
to art and literatare. It will, therefore, 
never do to promote the life of well-refnilat> 
«1 deMret. jnttrad of the life of impuUej. 
We have o.ily to turn the chanaels of 
impulsi- Irum death into life, from decay 
into growth. Uowevernrach,moraliRt8 and 
economists may preach of controlling im¬ 
pulse by will and of governing life by pur¬ 
poses, a nation cannot follow this preach¬ 
ing without running the risk oi ciiKebling 
its own vitality. For instance, he says, 
“Industiialism and organisation are con¬ 
stantly forcing ciVilis«l nations to live 
more and more by purpose rather than 
impulw.” Such institutions mav either 
kill vitality or create certain impulses 
which may be worse in their effects. For, 
it must be remembered, that modes of hfe 
and outward circumstances modify and 
affect impulses to a very large extent. In 
fact, these modifications are the most 
interesting studies to the students of poli¬ 
tical and social institutions. 

What impulses, then, are there at the 
source of the present war? Mr. Russel 
names two impulses, one of 'aggression' 
and the other of'resistance to aggression.' 
The first impulse, again, generates certain 
beliefs: for instance, the belief of a certain 
superiority of a people over others which 
makes them feel their own concerns as of 
paramount importance and regard the 
rest of the world simply ns “material for 
the triumph or salvation of the higher 
race." Mr. Russel points out that “in 
modem politics this attitude ii embodied 
in imjierialism. Europe ns a whole has 
this attitude towards Asia and Africa, 
and manv Germans have this attitude 
towards the rest of Europe." The second 
impulse, vis., that of resistance to aggres¬ 
sion also brings a train of beliefs in its 
wake—such as, the belief in the 'peculiar 
wickedness' of a people whose aggression 
is dreaded. 

But Mr. Russel, for one moment, does 
not support those people who do not share 
the above impulses of war, because they 
are passive and pacifist people, in other 
words, because thdr impulsive nature 
it more or less dead. He rightly says : 
“Imnulte is the expression of life and 
while it exists, there is hope of its 
turning towards life instead of towards 
death ; but lack of impulse is death, and 
out of death BO new life will corns." The 
pasdvc and pacifist attitude towards war 


is, therefore, absolutely to be condemned. 
But then, there may be an active type of 
pacifism and that pacifism should never be 
consiilercd as passionless or bloodless. 
For, “it is not the act oi a passionkss 
man to throw himself athwart the whole 
movement of the national life, to urge an 
outwardly hopeless cause, to incur oblo- 
q^uy and to resist the contagion of collec¬ 
tive emotion." This very passionate 
utterance is a clear proof that it was not 
prompted by cold reason. Mr. Knssel is 
not a closet philosopher. I wish to 
remind my readers in this connexion, that 
this noble and large-hearted seer and 
savant of England has recently suffered 
internment owing to his bold and fearless 
pronouncement against the policy of con¬ 
scription that England has been compelled 
to adopt daring the war. 

Mr. Russel condemns the war on the 
ground that the impulses embodied in it, 
do not make for life. A man endowed 
with fine and high impulses of art 
knowledge—impulses that lead to creative 
activities—can never possibly suffer himself 
to lie swayed and governed by the pas¬ 
sions of war which only lead to death and 
decay. But the question here inevitably 
arises, why are the mmority of men not 
guided by what Russel designates as life- 
pving impulses ? Why are those nobler 
impulses submerged and lost and the baser 
impulses surge high in the current of 
modern life ? Mr. Russel lays the blame 
at the door of the existing social and poli¬ 
tical institutions. “There is sometning 
rotten in the state of Denmark," be as¬ 
serts, and we have not fully enquired into 
it. We have not snffidently analysed or ex¬ 
amined the principles that are at the bot¬ 
tom of the social institutions—we have 
allowed thiogs to drift and to take their 
own course, as we say. The war has 
brought about a critical turning pdntof 
thought; we nre now forced to review the 
social institutions and to formulate new 
'principles of social reconstruction.' 

This very effort of analysing and exanri- 
ning the principldi that are at the bottom 
oi sodal and pditical institutions, sul^tt 
the author to critictsm with regari to hts 
philosophy of impulses. If, as Mr. Rusotl 
IS inclined to tbioc, men were mote gttidtd 
by impulse than by reason in social and 
political activities, what would be tiie nae 
of analysing those activities in order to 
formulate certain 'principles' which would 
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be opentive in bringing about a new 
otder of society ? Obviously, then, Mr. 
Russel sets much greater store by reason 
and principles than by blind impulses ? 
But tmn, ne would discriminate between 
impulses that make for life and impulses 
that make for death. How would 
emphasise and impress this discrimination 
on the minds of the people, if not by 
reasoning, as discrimination certainiy pre¬ 
supposes reasoning? Hence, it i» clear 
that any attempt at social reconstruction 
must be first oi all preceded l>y a rational 
search for certain principles, and then, as 
its sequel, certain impulses must spring up 
to operate on those principles. ‘Blind’ 
impulse can never be at the basts ol a 
scheme of social reconstruction such as 
Mr. Russel brings iorwatd before us. 

In criticising the institutions, Mr. 
Kussei very forcibly points that they are 
‘inherited from a simpler age,* when new 
possibilities of growth had not come into 
existence. In spite of the movements of 
Renaissance and Reformation, the mcdimval 
idea of authority has not completely 
broken down and hence, even today, 
there is not much adequate scope for the 
growth ot the individual as there ouglit to 
be in a scheme of organic society. Much 
of medimvelism still persists in all institu¬ 
tions. If now, it is urged that institutions 
must be based upon voluntary combina¬ 
tion rather than the force oi law or 
authority, there is bound to come funda¬ 
mental changes in all institutions. 

To take a concrete instance of the insti¬ 
tution of the state, it may be shown how 
extreiwly harmful some of its powers arc. 
Mr. Russel writes: 

“It caa k)(c men's property through taxatioo, 
determidethe law of marria^ am inbentaace, pnnieh 
the exprenion of ooioioiia which it dislikes, pul men 
to death for wishing the region they inhabit to 
belong to a diflerent state, and order all able-bodied 
males to risk tbeirllves in battle whenever it considers 
wsr desirable. On many matters disagreements with 
the purposes and opinions of the state is criminal.’’ 

In recent years, men were imprisoned 
to England for expressing ‘disagreement’ 
with the Christian religion. It is, therefore, 
qnite a matter of surprise to Mr. Russel, 
as it must be to all thoughtful people in 
the world, why the state Aould have the 
power to command men to go to the 
battlefield. He cites two hypothetical 
cases of a French artist and a German 
musician who have been called upon to fly 
at each other’s throat. It is not consider¬ 


ed what a loss it will be to civilisation if 
either of them is killed. If these two people 
refused to kill each other, they would be 
shot down. “This is,’’ writes Mr. Kussei, 
“the politics of Bedlam.’’ Not much of 
difference one notices between this kind of 
despotism of the state and the despotism of 
mediaeval kings and Popes. 

But the question here may be fittingly 
asked : “Why do men acquiesce in the 
power of the state?’’ Mr. Russel thinks 
that there is a truditioiial reason fur this 
obedience and that simply is the personal 
loyalty to the sovereign. For, it must not 
be forgotten that European states grew 
up under the feudal system. Therefore, tri¬ 
bal feeling has been one of the greatest 
sonrccs of the power of the state. “The 
fear of crime and anarchy within and 
the fear of aggression from without’’ have 
strengthened tliat power considerably. 

'I he tribal feeling, though it generates 
a narrow type of patriotism, is natural; 
and the fears, mentioned aiiuvc, arc quite 
rcasoaalde. But, as soon as the state is 
vested with the power of promoting 
efficiency in war, the original pnrpose 
of self-protection may be altogether lost 
sight of, and the mere inclination to 
use its power, for good or for evil, may 
become irresistible. “It is of the essence of 
the state to suppress violence within and 
to facilitate it without,’’ writes Mr. 
Knssel. “The state,’’ he goes on to say, 
“makes an entirely artificial division of 
mankind and ot our duties towards them ; 
towards one group we are bound by the 
law, towards the other only by tlic pru- 
deuce of highwaymen.’’ 

Besides war, the modern state is harm¬ 
ful on another ground. It is lacking in 
individual initiative. A number of officials 
will decide all important questions and 
the few others that remain, will be derided 
by mob-usychology in the form of popular 
vote. There is hardly any room for indivi¬ 
dual initiative. It must not iic thought 
that the officials are always the best and 
the ablest representatives ot the people. 
Men who achieve distinction in politics 
may be ambitions and power-seeking and 
full of cajolery and craft, but mav not be 
equally upright and idealistic, selfless and 
bighbrained. Therefore, “the prinripal 
source of the harm done by the state is the 
fact that power is its chief end.’’ • 

I wish to disabuse mj readers of the 
notion that .Mr. Russel wishes to detract 
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from the state all its powers and leave no 
rouin for tne exercise of its authority. In 
cases, where the welfare of the whole 
community is concerned, in preventing 
injustice and preserving law and order, 
the state mast exercise its power over 
individuals. Mr. Russel thinks that 
compulsory sanitation and compulsory 
education, lor instance, should be enforced 
by the state. The state must also interfere 
in cases of economic injustice. 

But bow can the state enjoy certain set 
of powers and be deprived of certain other 
powers ? If the staft remains an organised 
instrument of authority, as it is now, how 
can it be possible to disintegrate it and 
thus curtail its authority ? 

The solution, here offered by Mr. 
Russel to this outstanding problem, may 
be given iu bis own words: 

“Tbtre it unc wa? I>y which oreanixation and 
libtrtr can lie ciiinbined, and that ii, by ■ecurinu 
IKiwer fur Vuluatary orgaaixatiom conxixting of 
lueu who b.ivc chiiaeii to belong to them because they 
rniho'ly some purpose which all thcit memliefs 
eonsidrr important, not a pnrpoie imposed by 
accident or outside force. The state, being geogra- 

e bicol, cannot be a wholly vuIttiUnry association. 

ut tor that very reason there is need of n strung 
piiblic opinion to restrain it from n tyrannic^ use of 
Its poweis. This public opinion, in most matteii, 
can only lie secnreil by combinations of those who 
have certain interests or desires in common." 

All this is very suggestive and stimulat¬ 
ing. The new philosophy of Pluralism has 
vitally affected all departments of modern 
thought just as a few years ago, the 
theory of Evolution liecame the lord of all 
our thinking, Thcretore, in the theory of 
the state, the monistic idea of the state is 
receding and making way tor the pluralis¬ 
tic idea, the idea of having a many-centred 
State instead ol having a nnicentred one. 
When that will be accomplished, each 
“multiplepersonality”according to itsindi- 
vidual instincts and inclinations, will volun¬ 
tarily associate itself with certain centres 
which will just suit and correspond to 
its certain “selves.” For instance, an artist 
mav associate himself with art-organization 
and certain culture-orgauixations; he may, 
if it suits him, associate himself with the 
organizatiou of science also, or with the 
centre of religion but may not like to 
belong to the commercial or the industrial 
organizations. And no one will compel 
him to go against his temperament and 
serve the interest of the state by joining 
the military or the commercial organic i- 
tioM at any time, even if the need be very 


urgent. lathis way, the problem of the 
iaiividual and the state maybe partially 
solved and a better era may fsome in the 
history of humanity. But it must be noted 
that pluralism applied to the state will not 
be the last word—all groups must have 
t^r ultimate unity in a world-federa¬ 
tion. 

With regard to war, Mr. Russel's 
pronouncements are very strong and 
outspoken. He takes war to be a perma¬ 
nent institution; in a larger sense it exists 
in the state at all times. There is war 
between class and class, and umilarly 
there is war between self-interested and 
self-centred nations. Russel’s analysis into 
the causes of the present war are as 
follows 

"In economic ditpntee we all know that whatever 
ii vigoroM in the wage-earaing elatKt ii oppoted, to 
"iaduitrial peace,” because the existing distribution 
of wealth is felt to be unfair. Those who enjoy a 
priviltged position endeavour to bolster np tfa«r 
claims by appealing to the desire fur peace, and 
decrying thoie who promote ttrife between the 
cldssei. It never occurs to them that by uppoiiog 
changes without considering whether they are jnst, 
the capitalist! ehare the responsibility for the cloie- 
war. And in exactly the same way England iharee 
the responsibility for Germany's war. if actnal war 
is ever to cease there will have to be political methods 
of achieving the resnlte which now can only be 
achieved by successful fighting, and nations will have 
Tolantarily to admit adverse claims which appear 
last in the jadgment of nentrals.” 

1 shall refrain from making any com¬ 
ments on the above passage. I wish only 
to make this remark that while Mr. 
Russel is against actual war, he is not au 
absolute pacifist, as we have seen already. 
He urges, more than anyone else, m 
absolute necessitjr of having an element of 
healthy conflict in hnman affairs. He is 
an ‘active pacifist,’ in this sense that 
harmony it his ultimate goal, but it must 
be the harmony of discords. Discussiag 
the possibility of a permanent peace he 
makes the following excellent observation ; 

"We in BagUnil bout of the Pax Brittaaica which 
we have impoxed npon the warriag rocei and 
religloni in India. If we are right in boaitii^ of 
this, if we have la tact confemd a benefit npon 
India by enforced Peace, the Garmane wonld be right 
in bMtting if they conld impoM a Pax OeraaaKa 
upon Bnrope." 

It is therefoic very clear that he does 
not blame any one people for disturbing 
the peace of the world inatmneh as m 
does aot reckon the most obvious and well- 
known causes of the present disturbance 
as real causes. As a philosopher, he probes 
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deep into the whole qaeatioa and lays 
hold of the foa-iamentals. lie does not 
dream of a utopia in which alt injustice 
and irKgotarity will be swept away and 
onlf peace and. good will reign supreme. 
He » absolutely consinced th it unless the 
whole fabric of society be reconstructed 
fcom the very foundation, “by fur-rcaching 
changes in education, in the economic 
structure of society and in the moral code 
by which public opinion control; the 
lives of men and women," and we may add, 
in ideas of religion also, we can never 
hope of better times to come. War will 
follow war and civilization will totter nt 
its very bans. 

I do not intend to take a survey of the 
whole book, for it is impossible to do so 
within the limited compass of an article. 
He has touched on the questions of proper¬ 
ty, marriage, education and religion in the 
succeeding chapters. I merely intended to 
introduce the book to readers who might 
not have heard about it and I hope that 
this hasty introluclion will awaken 
their interest to peruse the book to their 
own satisfaction. 

Tracing the philosophy of impulses with 
wliich the author began his work into the 
various departments of education, proper¬ 
ty, etc., Mr. Russel concludes thus in the 
end 


“Men's impnleci and dctirai may Iw divided into 
thoK that are creative and thoK that are puiieuiva 
Some of oar aetivitiet are directed to creating what 
woald not otherwiM eeivt, oSeri are directed towardt 
acqninag or attoiahw what catett already. The 
typical creative impalM ie that of the artist; the 
typical poseesilve impalte is that of property. The 
lieet life It that in which creative impulMe ^ay the 
largest part and poaieitive impulses the imulett. 
The heet inetitatioat arc thoae winch prodacatiie 
greatest possible eraativeaeu and the least posssss- 
iveness compatible with self-preservation.” 

In times, when the gloom of war and 
its harrowing sights of havoc and destroc- 
tion so completely overpower men's minds 
that it is impossible t» look ahead and 
cherish hopu of 
such books as this 
refreshing! It helps to rekindfe the' faith 
that sometimes wanes and flickers in us, 
when gusts of doubt rise and the night d 
despair deepens. If then, some seer like 
Mr. Russel were suddenly to appear and 
sing that he was 

“One who never tuined hie back but inarclied 

brcait forward, 

Never dpubted clouds would break, 

Never dreained, though right were worvtrd, wrong 

would triumph, 

Held we fall to riae, are baffled to 6gbt better. 

Sleep to wake.’’— 

we, whose hopes and faith had faltered, 
might yet “stretch out our lame bands of 
hope” to him and wait with him for the 
coming dawn. 

Ajit Kumar Chakra vert v. 


brighter days yet, 
are so iasniring and 


MUNICIf*ALIS.\TlO.\' OF OUR TRAMWAYS 


T he history of the intro lucliuii oi the 
Tramways in Calcutta which is still 
within the memory of every middle- 
aged man, is soon told: but all the same it 
is not of small value to the reader who 
takes more than an ordinary interest in 
the affairs of the Second City in the British 
Empire, the erstwhile Capital of the British 
Indian Empire an! till now the “Premier 
City in India.” 

'rlie first section of tfie CalcutU Tram¬ 
ways from Sealdali to the Dalhousie 
Sqnane, which used to be worked by horses 
was opened in November, 1880. The 
cars were double-storied. The fare for 
a ride in the first storey was a picc only, 


while lint for travelling in the second 
was the d.ouble of that sum. k Mr. 
Smith, formerly of .Messrs. Thomas & 
Co., the livery stable-keepers ol Dhurrnm- 
tolla Street, bad charge of the company’s 
stables, and Messrs, Finlay Muir & Co. 
were their managing agents. The Cal¬ 
cutta Tramways were constructed by the 
concessionaires, Messrs. Pafish and Soutar, 
the latter Iwing a brother of the Bengal 
Civilian who happened to be at one tim 
Chairman of the Calcutta Corporation. 
The engineer who laid the track was a 
Dane named Daniel Larsen, who had bmlt 
the tranjways in the city of Melbourne 
in the Commonwealth of Australia. Uiter 
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on the conceeatonMret of the Calcatta 
tramwajB sold their lines, to a company 
incorporated in London, for £4,000 per 
mile. The new company extended the t»ro> 
ways through other strwts of the dty 
and suburbs and now we have a net< 
work of tram lines through almost all the 
principal thoroughfares of Calcutta, which 
has caused a great development of such a 
cheap and amazingly convenient mode of 
travelling in the “City of Palaces.” When 
the Tramways Company was first register¬ 
ed in 1880, it began business, as we have 
already seen, with’horse-enrs only, electri- 
iicatinn not being then the order of the 
day, which came on at about a couple of 
decree or so later. Now the Calcutta 
Tramways, although there is still much 
room tor improvement in many directions 
in their working, have become a wonder to 
those who had seen the days when palan- 
({tiins and hackney carriages were the sole 
modes ol locomotion for the middle-classes 
with limited means. The Tramways are 
now ridden not unoften even by day-labour¬ 
ers and coolies and the weekly earnings of 
the Tramways Co., amonnt at an averam 
to Rs. 70,00U in round figures, i.e., nearly 
37 lakhs of rupees per annum. 

The mileage in Calcutta proper of the 
Tramways was 23 miles during 1905 and 
1906, 27 miles during 1907, 30 miles for 
the next two years, and 30.5 miles since 
1910. The mileage for Howrah has been 
1.75 miles since that service was establish¬ 
ed in 1908. The aggregate mileage on 
both rides of the river was, at end ofl9l6, 
35.23 miles. 

The following tables show the number 
of passengers carried by the Tramways 
year by year during the twelve years end¬ 
ing 31st December 1916 


1905 

Calentta. 
... 28,831,764 

1006 

.. 26,113,093 

1907 

... 27.488,481 

1908 

... 26,738,167 

1909 

... 37,486,890 

1910 

... 29,105,129 

1011 

... 31,876.934 

1012 

... 34,253.039 

1913 

... 36,647,467 

1014 

.. 36,743,058 

1013 

... 83,345,331 

1916 

... 37,309,630 


Bowrsh. TotaL 

23.831,764 
36,113,083 
27,431,481 
503,291 27,341,458 

1,187 561 28,686,411 
1,350,184 30,455.333 
1,489.623 33.366,559 

1,816,491 36,069,530 
1^93.362 87,640 829 
2,036,938 37,769,986 
2,083,046 37.438,577 
3,326,450 39,636,070 


The accounts in brief, both Capital and 
Revenue, of the Calcutta Tramways Co., 
incorporated in London are appended 
lielow 


Mo. l.-CAnT4x, anTaousSD ua Fus 
P«rtie«1an. Aathorited. Prid ap. 

£ £ 

Ordinary Sbans of £5 each 700,000 088,060 

Prcfmncf SbarM «l £ 5 each 700,000 360,000 


1,400,000 938,050 


Mo. II.—SscBiPTt AHDBxnnmntniBOs 

CIFITAL iCCOOMT— 


EzpeadUnic. 

Outlay to Slat December, 1015 
Outlay fur tbe year 1916— 

Land ... ... 

Iluildiogt and Plant ... 

Can 


£. f. d. 
1,344,830 7 7 

5,746 17 10 
96 8 4 

1,560 8 10 


1,383,094 3 7 


Receipts. 

Share Capital iuued and paid up, ai 
per Account No. 1 

DeDcntnre Stock isaned, 4Vt per cent, 
nalaoce 


. 938,050 0 0 
360,000 0 0 
. 64,044 3 7 


1,353,094 3 7 


Dr. 


No. III-GSMBSai. ULARCB SHBBT— 

£ ad. 


To Revenue Account, Balunce 
Account No. IV 
„ Snndn Crediton 
„ Loan from Bonken 
„ Kctetve for Depreciation, etc. 


... 77,602 7 4 
... 29,833 9 9 
... 9,600 0 0 
... 72,841 011 


189,775 18 0 


Cr. 


By Caah at Bankets, in band, and in 
tiansit ••• 

„ Investments at Cost 
„ Sundry Debtors _ ... 

„ Stocks and Stores on hand and in 
transit, less reserve imainat Stock ... 
„ Capital Account, Balance of 
Acconnt Ma II ••• 


17,478 5 2 
63,616 7 4 
10,787 14 7 

43,850 8 4 

64,044 3 7 


180,775 18 


No. IV—RBVBKim ACCOCMT.— 


Dr. 


Bspenditore. 


To Power Bapenscs 
„ Traffic Eapenses 
„ Maintenance and Repairs 
„ General Bzpeasei 

„ Indian Working Bapeasss 
„ London Bapeaset 

„ Total Working Bapeascs 
„ Balance down 


£ a* d, 
20,809 13 9 
31,290 11 0 
41,837 13 3 
33,643 1 4 

116,769 19 3 
3,743 4 5 

196,513 a 8 
180,612 1 7 

241,124 6 3 
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Debeotare Stock Utemt 

15,730 0 

0 

Preference Stock Intcreet 

12,800 0 

0 

60th (Interim) OirideSi) 

20,641 10 

0 

tntereetton l.osnt 

421 13 

1 

incooe Tax 

1,944 2 

5 

BaUocc 

77,602 7 

4 

' 

128,859 12 

10 

Cf 



Receipt!. 



r Traffic ReeeiflU 

238,546 4 

5 

Sandrj Rweipti— 

f 


Mauitiona 

943 2 

n 

^Adrertitina 

888 1.6 

7 

Tramfer Pcee 

48 7 

0 

Exchange 

697 16 

3 


241,124 .6 

3 

Balance doitn 

120,612 1 

7 

Interest from Investments and De- 


poiitt 

1,134 19 

11 


122,047 1 

0 


„ Bslauce from 1!>15 
AreoaoM 07,814 18 2 

I<CH—49th Dividead 

paid 44i723 0 0 
Tranifcr to RncrTC 
lot Depreciation, 

etc. 15,000 0 0 

Contribution to 
Provident FuAd 1,300 1 10 

-61,032 6 10 

-6,812 11 4 


128,809 12 10 


An analysis of the Accounts of the 
company for the year ending 31st Decern* 
her 1916 together with the appendices 
and statcmentB attached to them furnish 
tu, indeed, with an interesting study. 
The revenue for the vcar, including 
interest on investments and deposits, less 
interest on loans and income tax 
amonnted to £119,681-6.0, the balance 
brought forward from. ^accounts for 
1916 was £6,819*11*4; the total being 
£126,493-17*4. The interest and dividends 

K id during the year under revival were: 

benture stock interest, £15,750; prefer* 
ence share dividend, £12,500 ; interim 
dividend on ordinary sharee of 3 a. per 
share, £20,641*10; total, £48,891-10; leav* 
ing an available balance of £77,602-7-4; 
wtMh the directors proposed to deal with 
follows :~I^y«ent of final dividend oi 
6 s fid per share, making 9H per cent, for 
the i«ar, £44,723*5-0; transfo to reserve 
foco^preeiation, ficc. £20,000; transfer to 
resom for deprenation of investments 
(^£2(000; eMitribntios to etafi provident 


fund, £1,283-8; balance to be carried for* 
ward, snbfect to excess profits duty, 
£9,595*14*4 ; total £77,602-7*4. The re* 
serve for demreriation, &c., at the com¬ 
mencement of the year nndcr notice, rtood 
at £81,484-4.1, and after deduction firom 
this amount the sum of £8,040*3-2 written 
off for renewals dnring the year, and addv 
ing £20,000 proposed to he allocated as 
above, the reserve stands at €92,841-0*11. 
In addition to this a separate reserve fund 
has been opened for depreciation of invest¬ 
ments to which it is proposed to transfer 
daring the current year tne sum of £2,000. 

The stability of the Company ’s business 
as indicated by their Traffic receipts, which 
showed a steady improvement dnring the 
year, resulting,'in the increase of £13,487 
as compared with the preceding year. 

As'regards Expenditure, the Indian work¬ 
ing expenses showed an increase of £2,484, 
chiefly due to the enhanced cost of main¬ 
tenance of the permanent-way, the major 
portion of the capital expenditure being 
represented by the outlay on the land pur¬ 
chased for the extension of the Upper Cir¬ 
cular Road car-shed just east of the Laly 
Cottage. 

Now, the humble writer of these lines 
is not in the least inclined, following the 
example of a politician who has suddenly 
risen into prominence, to find fault with 
the Tramways Co., and call them hy such 
sweet names as “robbers,” “petty traders” 
and “wretched foreigners,” ct hoc genus 
omtK, Patriotism is good, but it should 
have, to be effective, as a rade mecum of 
efficiency and not in a futile rage to vilely 
abuse others more capable and therefore 
more fortunate than ourselves in trade 
and commerce and in money-making 
and thereby in acquiring influence and 
power. I would however call upon our 
Municipal Commissioners in the name of 
self-government, which they certainly 
enjoy and the precious functions of whicn 
they are expected to exercise in a proper 
manner in the interests of the people whom 
they represent, to assume control and 
management, as soon as the contract with 
the Company ceases, of our Tramways in 
the interests of the ratepayers on those 
grounds matatia tautaadu, wUeb I have 
rraeatedly shown in the columns of The 
Modern Review fotthe^alce-owotnhip and 
State working of the Indian Railways, ft 
is, moreover, the Indian citisens of Calcutta 
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wko eentnbute largly to tba earoii^ of 
thoc Tramway! and they should in all 
coBickace, be worked mainly in their inter* 
eata; and anrely the Mnnidpality which 
maintains with efikiencr the huge water* 
works of the city, can fairly be existed 
to work with egttal efficiency the Tram* 
ways in the city, the earnings from 
which will contribute so largely to the 
reduction of Municipal rates and taxes 
winch are really a burden in many in* 
stances to the poorer middle classes firing 


in Calcutta. Now that this baa been pointed 
out, if our Municipal Commissioners fail 
to do it they will only show that the 
charges not unoften levelled arainat our 
countrymen that they are not fit for self* 
government has a valid ground to stand 
upon and not barely based upon the inter¬ 
ested whims and pr^udices of onr amiable- 
Anglo-Indian critics. 

, Rsicharxn MvKBiyBa. 

Octr. 25,1917. 


IN THE night 

TrANSI*\TJ5I> nv W. W. rBARSOX, WITH THE HELP A.ND REVISION OF THE AOTHI H. 


“Doctor. Doctor." 

1 started out of my sleep in the very 
depth of night. On opening my eyes 1 
saw it was onr landlord Dokhin Babtl. 
Horribly getting up and drawing out a 
broken chair I made him sit down and 
looked anxiously in his face. 1 saw by the 
dock that it was after balf-paat two. 

Dokhin Babu’s face was pale and bis 
eyes wide-open as he said, “To-night those 
symptoms returned—that medicine of yours 
has done me no good at all." I said rather 
timidly, “1 am afraid you have been drink¬ 
ing aguo." Dokhin Babu got quite angry 
aim said, “There you make a great 
mistake. It is not the drink. You must 
hear the whole story in order to be able to 
understand the real reason." 

In the niche them was a small tin kero¬ 
sene lamp burning dimly. This 1 turned up 
slightly, the light became a Uttle brighter 
aM at the same time it began to smoke. 
Palling my cloth over ray shoulders 1 
spteoa apieceof uewspaper over a pack¬ 
ing case and sat down. Dokhin Babu 
began his story. 

About four years ago 1 was attacked by 
a wrious illaeae, just when I was on the 
pcnnt of death my disease took a better 
turn dll after nearly a month I recovered. 

Unriug my illness my wife did not rest 
for a moment day ar night. For those 
months that weak woman fought with all 
her might to drive Death's messenger from 
the door. She went without food and sleep, 


and had no thought for anything else in 
this world. 

D^ath, like a tifter cheated of its prey, 
threw me from its jaws and went ofi, but 
in its retreat it dealt my wife a iffiarp blow 
with its paw. 

My wife was at that time enceinte, and 
not long after she gave birth to a dead 
child. Then came my turn to nurse her. 
But she got quite troubled at this, and 
would say, “For heaven's sake don’t keep 
fussing in and out of my room like that." 

If I went to her room at night when sble 
bad fever and (on the pretence of fanning 
myself) wohld try to fan her, she would get 
quite excited. And if,on aecount of servmg 
her, my meal-time was ten minules later 
than usual, that also was made the occa¬ 
sion for all sorts of entreaties and re¬ 
proaches. If I went to do her the smallest 
service, instead of helping her it had just 
the opposite effect, she would exclaim, 
"It’s not good for a man to fuss so much." 

I think yon have seen my Garden house. 
In front otitis the garden at the foot df 
whfeb the river Ganges flows. Towards the 
South just bdow onr bedroom my wife had 
mode a garden according to her own fancy 
and surrounded it with a hedge of Hena. 
It was the one (fit of the garden that was 
simple and unpretentions. In the flower 
pots one did ndtsee wooden pegs with Ibng 
Latin names flying pretentious flags hy Che 
side of the most aapteteations lOofeiitg 
plaots, Jasmine, tube rose, teoim flowers. 
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and all kinds of roses wore pk-ntiful. Under 
a large tree there was a white marble slab, 
which my wife used to wash IvvUv a d.iv 
when she was in good health. It was the 
place where she was in tlie habit of sitting 
on summer evenings when her work was 
finished. From there she could see the 
river but w.ts herself invisilile to the pas¬ 
sengers on the passing steamers. 

I)ne moonlight evening in the month of 
April, after having been confined "to her 
bed for many days she expressed a desire 
to get out of her close room, and sit in her 
garden. 

1 lifted her with great care and laid her 
down on that marble seat under the hoknl 
tree. One or two bokul flowers fluttered 
down and through the branches ovirhend 
the chccqucred moonlight fell on her worn 
face. All around was still and silent. As 1 
looked down on her face, sitting by her 
side in that shadowy ilarkness filled with 
the heavy scent of flowers, my eyes became 
moist. 

Slowly drawing near her I took otic of 
her hot thin hnnils between my own. She 
made no attempt to prevent me. Alter tc- 
maining like this in silence lor some time, 
somehow ray heart began to overflow, and 
1 said, “Never shall 1 be able to forget 
your love." 

My wife gave a laugh in which there 
was mingled some happiness, and a trace 
of distrust, and to some extent also the 
sharpness of sarcasm. Without her having 
said anything in the way of an answer, 
she gave me to understand bv her laugh 
that she neither thought it likely that I 
would never forget her, nor did she herself 
wish it. 

1 had never had the courage to make 
love to my wife simply out of fear of this 
flWMt sharp laugh of hers. All tlie speeches 
which I made up when 1 was absent from 
her seemed to be very commonplace re¬ 
marks as soon as I found myself in her 
present. 

It is possible to talk when you are 
contradicted, but laughter cannot be met 

argument, so I had simply to remain 
silent. The moonlight became brighter, 
and a cuckoo began to call over and over 
again till it seemed to be demented. 
As I sat still 1 wondeted how on such a 
night the cuckoo's bride could remain in- 
diflferent. 

After a great deal of treatment my wife’s 
iUsew showed no ngns of improvement. 
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The doctor suggesteil a change of air, and 
1 took her to Allahab.id. 

.At this point Dokhin Babu suddenly 
stopfied iiud sal silent, with a questimiing 
look on his 1 ice he looked towards me, and 
then began to brood with his head resting 
in liis hands. 1 also rciiiainel silent. The 
kHroseiic lamp in the niclic dickered and in 
the stilincs of the night the buzzing of the 
mosipiiloes could be licartl distinctly. 
Suddenly breaking lb“ sif< iiee Dokhin Bubu 
resumed his story : 

"Doctor ilaraii treated my wite, and 
after some time I was tMd that the disease 
was an incurable one, and niy wife would 
have to sutler for I he rest of her life. 

Then one day my wile said to me, ‘Since 
my disease is not going to leave me, and * 
there does not seem much hope oi my dying 
soon, why should you spend your days 
with this living death. Leave me alone 
ami go liack to your other occupation.’ 

Now it was niy turn to laugh. But I 
had not got her power of laughter. So, with 
all the solemnity 'suitable to the hero of a 
romniice 1 asserted, 'So long as there is 
life in this body of mine.’ 

She stopped me saying, ‘Now, Now. You 
don’t need to say any more. Why, to hear 
you makes me want to give up the ghost.’ 

I don’t know whether 1 had actually 
confessed it to myself then, but now I 
know quite well that I hud even at that 
time, in my heart of hearts, got tired of 
nursing that hopeless invalid. 

It WHS clear that she was able to detect 
my inner weariness of spirit, iii spite of m^ 
devoted service. I did not understand it 
then, but now 1 have not the least doubt 
in niy mind that she could read me as 
e.^sily as a children's First Reader iu which 
there arc no compound letters. 

Doctor Haran was of the same caste as 
myself. I had a standing invitation to his 
house. After I had been there several times 
he introduced me to his daughter. She was 
unmarried although she was over fifteen 
years old. Her father said that he had not 
married her as he bad not been able to 
find a suitable bridegroom of the same 
caste, but rumour said that there was 
some bar sinister in her birth. 

But she had no other fault, tor she was as 
intelligent as she was beautiful. For that 
reason 1 nsed sometimes to disenss with 
her all sorts of questions so that it wa« 
often late at night before 1 got back borne, 
long past the time when 1 shonld have 
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KiTCU mj wife her tnedinne. She knew 
quite well that I had been at Doctor 
Uaran’s hoiiac but she never once asked me 
the canse oi my delay in returning home. 

The sick room seemed to me doubly 
intolerable and joyless. I now began to 
neglect my patient and constantly forgot to 
give her the medicine at the proper time. 

The Doctor used sometimes to siy to me, 
‘For those who suffer from some incurable 
disease death would lie a happy release. As 
long as they lemaiii alive they get no 
happiness themselves, and make others 
miserable.’ 

To make such a remark in the ordinary 
course of events could be tolerated, but 
with the example of my wife before us 
such a sul^ect ought not to have been 
mentioned. Butl suppose doctors grow 
callous about the question of life and 
death of men. 

Suddenly one day as I was sitting in the 
room next to the sick chamber I heard my 
wife say to the Doctor, ‘Doctor, why do 
you go on giving me so many useless medi¬ 
cines ? When ray whole life has become one 
continuous disease, don’t you thiuk that 
to kill me is to cure me ?’ 

The doctor said, ‘You shouldn’t talk 
like that.’ 

As soon ns the doctor had gone I went 
into my wife's room, and seating myself 
beside her began to stroke her forehead 
gently. She said, ‘This room is ve^ hot, 
you go out for your usual walk. If you 
don’t get your evening constitutional you 
will have no appetite for your dinnei.’ 

My evening constitutional really meant 
going to Doctor Ilaran’s house. 1 bad 
myself explained that a little exercise is 
necessary for one’s health and appetite. 
Now lam quite sure that every day she 
saw through my excuse. 1 was the fool, 
and 1 actually thought that she was 
unconscious of this deception." 

Here Dokhin Babu paused and burying 
bis head in his hands remained silent for a 
time. At last he said, ‘‘Give me a glass 
of water," and having drunk the water he 
continued; 

‘‘One day the doctor’s daughter Mono- 
rama expressed a desire to see my wife, I 
don’t quite know why, but this proposal 
did not altogether please me. But I could 
•find no excuse for refusing her request. So 
she arrived one evening at our hdhse. 

On that day my wife’s pain bad been 


rather more severe than usual. When her 
pain was worse she would lie quite still 
and silent, occasionally clenching her fists. 
It was only from that one was able to guess 
what agony she was enduring. There 
was no sound in the room, I was sitting 
silently at the bedside. On that day she had 
not requested me to go out for my usual 
walk. Either she had not the power to 
apeak, or she got some relief from having 
me by her side when she was suffering 
very ranch. The kerosene lamp had been 
placed near the door lest it should hurt 
her eyes. The room was dark and still. 
The only sound that could be heard was 
an occasional sigh of relief when my wife’s 
pain became less for a moment or two. 

It was at this time that Monorama 
came and stood at her door. The light 
coming from the opposite direction fell on 
her face. 

My wife started up and grasping my 
hand asked, ‘0 Key, who is that ?’ In 
her feeble condition she was so startled to 
see a stranger standing at the door that 
she asked two or three limes in a hoarse 
whisper, ‘0 Key ? 0 Key ? 0 Key ?’ 

At first 1 answered weakly, ‘1 do not 
know,’ but the next moment I felt as 
though someone had whipped^ me, and 
1 hastily corrected myself and said, ‘Why 
it’s our doctor’s daughter.’ 

My wife turned and looked at me. I 
was not able to look her in the face. Then 
she turned to the newcomer and said in a 
weak voice, ‘Come in.’ And tummg to 
me odded, ‘Bring the lamp.’ 

Monorama came into the room, and 
began to talk a little to my wife. While 
she was talking the doctor came to see 
his patient. . • .. , xt. 

He had brought with him from the 
dispensary two bottles of medicine. Taking 
these out he said to my wife, ‘See, th« 
bine bottle is for outward apphcation and 
the other is to be taken. Be careful not 
to mix the two,for this is a deadly poison.’ 

Warning me also, he placed the two 
bottles on the table by the bedside. When 
he was going the doctor called bis dangbt^. 

She said to him, "Father, why should 
I not stay. There is no woman here to 
nurse her.” , , ^ 

My wife gotquite excited and satupsay- 
ing, ‘No, no, don’t you bother yourself. 1 
have an old maidservant who takes care 
of me as if she were my mother.’^ 

Just as the doctor was going away 
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with his daoffhter mj wife said to him, 
‘Doctor, he has been sitting too lonK in 
this close and stuffy room, won’t yon 
take him out for some fresh air ?’ 

The doctor turned to me and said, 
‘Come along. I’ll take you for a stroll 
along the bank of the river.’ 

After some little show of unwillingness 
I agreed. Before going the doctor a^ain 
warned my wife about the two bottles of 
medicine. . 

That evening I took my dinner at the 
doctor’s house, and was late in coming 
home. On getting hack I found that my 
wife was in extreme pain. Feeling deeply 
repentant I asked her, ‘Has your pain 
increased ?’ 

She was too ill to answer, but only 
looked up in my face. I saw that she was 
breathing with difficulty. 

I at once sent for the dcctor. 

At first he could not make out what 
was the matter. At last he asked, ‘Has 
that pain increased ? Haven’t you used 
that liniment ?’ 

Saying which, he picked up the blue 
bottle from the table. It was empty ! 

Showing signs of agitation he a.<iked my 
wife, ‘You haven’t taken this medicine by 
mistake have you ?’ Nodding her head 
she silently indicated that she had. 

The doctor ran out of the house to bring 
his stomach pump, and I fell on the bed 
like one insensible. 

Then just as a mother tiies to pacify a 
sick child, my wife drew my head to her 
breast and with the touch of her hands 
attempted to tell me her thoughts. Merely 
by that tender touch she again and again 
said to me, ‘Do not sorrow. All is for the 
best. You will be happy, and knowing 
that 1 die happily.’ 

By the time the doctor returned, all my 
wife’s pains had ceased with her life.” 

Dokhin Babu taking another gulp of 
water exclaimed,‘‘Ugh, it’s terribly hot”, 
and then ^oing out on to the verandah he 
paced rimidly up and down two or three 
times. Coming back lie sat down and 
began again. It was clear enough that he 
did not want to tell me, but it seemed as 
if, by some sort of magic, I was dragging 
the story out of him. He went on. 

‘‘After my marriage with Monorama, 
whenever I tried to talk aficctionatcly to 
her, she looked grave. It seemed as if there 
was in her mind some bint of suspicion 
which 1 could not understand. 


It was at this time that I began to have 
a fondness for drink. 

One evening in the early nutiimu I was 
strolling with Monorama in our garden by 
the river. The darkness had the feeling of 
a phantom world about it, and there was 
not even the occasional sound of the birds 
rustling their wings in their .sleep. Only on 
both sides of the path along which we 
were walking the tops of the casitnrina 
trees sighed in the brccxc. 

F'ccling tired Monorama went and lay 
down on that m.'irble slab, placing her 
hands imhind her head, and I went and sat 
beside her. 

There the darkness seemed to be even 
denser, and the only patch of sky that 
could he seen was thick with st.ars. The 
chirping of the crickets under the trees was 
like a thin ribbon of sound at the lowest 
edge of the skirt of silence. 

That evening 1 had been drinking a little 
and my heart was in .a melting mood. 
When my eyes hud got used to the dark¬ 
ness, the gray outline of the loosely-clad 
and languid form of Monorama, lying in the 
shadow of the trees, awakened in my mind 
an nndefinablc longing. It .seemed to me 
as if she were only an unsubstantial 
shadow which I could never grasp in my 
arms. 

Just then the tops of the casuariim trees 
seemed suddenly to lie on fire. Gradually 
I saw the jagged edge of the old moon, 
golden in her harvest hue, rising above the 
tops of the trees. The moonlight fell on the 
face of the white-clad form lying on the 
white marble. I could contain myself no 
longer. Drawing near her and taking her 
hand in mine 1 said, ‘Monorama, you may 
not believe me, never shall 1 be able to 
forget your love.’ 

The moment the words were out of my 
mouth I started, for I remembered that 
this was the exact expression I bad used to 
someone else long before. And at the same 
instant from over the top of the casuarina 
trees, from under the gulden civscent of the 
old moon, from across the wide stretches 
of the flowing Ganges, right to its most 
distant bank—ITa Ila,—Ha Ha,-_-IIa Ha,— 
came the sound of laughter passing swiftly 
overhead. Whether it was a heartbreaking 
laugh or a skyrending wail, 1 cannot sa^. 
But on hcaiiiig it I fell on to the ground in 
a swoon. • 

When I recovered consciousness, 1 saw 
that 1 was lying on my bed in my own 
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room. My wife asked me, ‘Whatever 
happened to you ?’ I replied trembling 
with terror: ‘Didn’t you hear how the 
whole sky tang with the sound of laughter 
—ila Ha,—I la Ila,—Ha Iln ?' My wife 
laughed as she answered, ‘You thought 
that was laughter ? All that 1 heard was 
the sound of a flock of birds flying swiftly 
overhead. Do you get so easily frightened ?’ 

Next day I knew quite well that it was 
n flock of ducks migrating, as they do, at 
that time of ye.nr, to the South. But when 
evening came 1 began to doubt again, 
nnd in my imagination the whole sky rang 
with l.iughler piercing the darkness on the 
least pretext. It reached such a p iss that 
at last after dark 1 was not able to speak 
a word to Monorama. 

Then 1 decided to leave my garden bouse 
and took Monorama for a boat trip. In 
the keen November air all my fe.ir left me, 
and for some days 1 was (piite happy. 

Leaving the (langes and crossing the 
river Khoray, we at last reached the 
Fadma. This terrible river lay stretched 
out like a huge serpent taking its winter 
sleep. On its north side were the b irren, 
solitary sand banks which lay blaxing 
in the sun ; and on the high banks on the 
south side the mango groves of the villages 
stood close to the open j.aws of this demo¬ 
niac river. The 1‘adma now and again 
turned in its sleep and the erneked earth 
of the banks would fall with a thud into 
the river. 

h'mding a suitable place 1 moored the 
boat to the iKink. 

One day we both went out for a walk 
nnd went on and on till we were far away 
from our boat. The golden light of the 
setting sun gradually faded and the sky 
became tlooded with flic pure silier light 
of the moon. As the moonlight fell on that 
limitless expanse of white s.and and filled 
the vast sky with its flood of brilliance, 
I felt as if wc two were alone, wandering 
in the uninhabited dreamland, unbounded 
and w'ithout purpose. Monorama was 
wearing n red shawl which she pulled over 
her heail and wrappd round her shoulders 
leaving only her face visible. When the 
silence became deeiier, and there was no¬ 
thing but u vastness of white solitude all 
around us, then Monorama slowly put out 
hir hand and took hold of mine She 
filled so close to me that I felt as if her 
hand surrender^l into my hands,hir body 
and mind, her life and youth. In my yearn¬ 


ing and happy heart I said to myself, 'Is 
there room enough anywhere else except 
under such a wide, open sky to contain the 
hc.irts of two human b *ings in love ?’ Then 
I felt as if we had no home to which wc 
had to return, and that we could go on 
wandering thus, hand in hand, by a road 
which had no end through this moonlit 
immensity, free from all cares and obs¬ 
tacles. 

As ivc went on like this we at last came 
to a place where 1 could see a pool of 
water surrounded by hillocks of sand. 

Through the heart of this still water 
pierced to the bottom a long beam of 
moonlight like a flashing sword. Arriving 
at the edge of the pool we stood there in 
silence, Monorama looking up into my 
face. Ilcr shawl sliiiped from off her head, 
and I stooped down and kissed her. 

just then there came from somewhere in 
the midst of that silent and solitary desert 
in solemn tones a voice saying three times, 
‘0 key ? 0 key ? O key ?’ 

I started b.'ick, and my wife also 
trembled. But the next moment both of 
us realized that the sound was neither 
human nor superhuman—it was the call 
of some water fowl. It had been startled 
from its sleep on hearing the sound of the 
aliens so late at night near its nest. 

Recovering from our fright we returned 
as fast as wc could to the boat. Being late 
VIC went stnaighl to bed, aud Monorama 
was soon fast asleep. 

Then in the darkness it seemed as if 
someone, standing by the side of the bed, 
was pointing n long, thin finger towatds 
the sleeping Monorama, and with a 
hoarse wbis|)er was asking me over and 
over ag.iin, ‘O key ? O key ? 0 key V 

Hastily getting up I seized a box of 
matches and lighted the lamp. Just as 
I did so the mosquito net began to flutter 
in the wind and the boat began to rock. 
The blood in my veins curdled and the 
sweat came out in heavy drops as 1 heard 
nn echoing laugh, Ha Ha,—Ha Ha, Ha Ha- 
sound through the dark night. It travelled 
over the river, across the sand banks on 
the other side, and after that it passed 
over all the sleeping country, the villages 
and the towns, as though forever crossing 
the countries of this and other worlds. It 
went on growing fainter and fainter, pass¬ 
ing into limitless space, gradually becoming 
fine as the point ot a needle. Never had I 
hcatd such a piercingly faint sound, never 
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had 1 imagined such a ghost of a sound 
possible, it was as if within tnj skull 
there was the limitless sky of space, and 
no matter how far the sound trav lied it 
could not get outside my brain. At last 
when it had got almost unl earablc, I 
thought, unless I extinguish the light I 
shall not Ik* able to sleep. No sooner had 
1 put out the lamp than once more close 
to my mosquito curtain 1 heard tn the 
darkness that hoarse voice saving ‘P key ? 
O key? O key?’ Mv heart began to 
beat in unison with the words, and 
gradually Iieuan to repeat the cjucstiDii, 
‘O key? () key ? () key ?' In the silence 
of the night, Irom the middle ol the boat 
my round chick began to be eloquent and 
pointing its hour hand towards Monorama 
ticked out the (luestion, ‘Okey? Okeyf 
O key ?’ ” 

As he spoke Uokhin Balm bccnrac 


ghastly pale, and his voice seemed to be 
choking him. Touching him cm the shoul¬ 
der I said, “l ake a little water.” .\t the 
same moment the kerosene l.nnp lliekcrrf 
and went out, and I saw that outside it 
was light. A crow cawed ami a yellow 
hammer whistled. On the roatl in front of 
my house the creaking of a bullock cart 
was heard. Then the ex|>ression on 
Dokliin Babu'sface was altogether chang¬ 
ed. There was not the least trace ol fear. 
That he had to'd me so much under the 
intoxication of an imaginary fear, and 
deluded by the s ireery night seemed to 
make him very much ashamed, and even 
angry with me. Without any formality 
of farewell he jnmpid up and shot out of 
the house. 

Next night when it was quite late I was 
again wakened from my sleep hy a voice 
calling, ‘‘Doctor, Doctoi.” 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT OF H. H. THE NlZ.\M’S DOMlNlONvS 

By (». A, ClUNDAYA.KK.\R. 


T he world of science i.s progre-ssing, and 
industry, the hand-maid of seicnee, is 
keeping pace with its m ircli. The 
wave ol mdustrinl devcloimicnt that swept 
over countries like England, America or 
Japan is touching the shores of India too. 
But the day for the industrial evolution 
of the type noticeable in tliosc countries 
seems yet distant. Conseiiucnt on the im¬ 
pact of western civilisation there are un¬ 
mistakable signs of industrial awakening 
throughout the length and breadth of this 
country. While the British Oovernment is 
doing what it can for advancing the cause 
of industries in India, the governments of 
the different native states too are evincing 
great interest in utilising their raw pro¬ 
ducts to the best advantage aud arc earn¬ 
estly endeavouring to accelerate the 
growth of industries in their rcspcctiye 
states. Social and economic conditions in 
some of these natii’c slates render the pro¬ 
cess of industrial evolution a slow and a 
difficult one. But the fact that there is an 
awakening is undeniable. Equally incon¬ 
trovertible is the fact that the cause of 


industries in the native states is the cause 
ol the industries of British India, nay, of 
the wh lie of the British Empire. Of the 
many faelois that go to form the basis of 
national greatness, economic prosperity of 
that nation is the one. Tliat economic 
prosperity depends mainly on the follow¬ 
ing items 

(i) I’hysienl resources, (ii) Industrial abi¬ 
lity, (iii) I'liiancial organisation, (iv) Pro¬ 
gressive Oovernment, (v) Highly developed 
transportation facilities, (vi) Sufficient 
industrial leaders, (vii) Popularity of teefa- 
uicnl education, and (viii) Skilled labour. 

In this paper we propose dealing briefly 
with some or these factors as affecting the 
vast area comprising Ills Highness the 
Nizam’s Dominions. 

Ai.kicultijkal Industkibs : 

The physical resources of this slate are 
abundant and agriculture is the main in¬ 
dustry. But the agricultural labourers 
suffer from various disabilities, chief oi 
them be^g their illiteracy uud indigence. 
Scientific methods of agriculture arc prac- 
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tically aaknown. Still lor a long time to 
come a goodljr per cent of the population 
must uucesiiarily look t > the land for their 
maintenance. vMih all their disabilities 
probably 90 per cent, of the labouiing 
classes arc engaged in agricultural indus¬ 
tries. Mr. Leonard Munn, Mining En¬ 
gineer to 11. II. the Nizam’s Government, 
in his book on “The Geology of the Domi¬ 
nions” observes— 

•‘In Rood or even averaRe years the export of 
wheat and other food ttoffe from thii country prove 
that the urea under cultivatioo is sliU in excess of the 
requirements of the rapidly growiiiR population. 
In famine years the surplus produce of the non- 
aflected parts of the roiintiy is diverted from the 
export trade and carried by the railways to places 
when then is a local deficiency, so that in the wont 
years then is enough food for all and it is simply 
the poverty of tht people that puli it beyoad their 
reaek." (The italics an outs). 

Ignorance nnd poverty arc the chief 
draw-backs of the labouting classes. 
An urgent need of the situation seems 
to be the establishment of agricultural 
schools in some central places of the 
dominions. These schools may provide 
for the education of the agricultural 
classes. Model farms may be attached 
to these and experiments be made and 
shown to these people. The second experi¬ 
ment that may be tried is the opening up 
of Bgricalturul societies. These societies 
should select proper kinds of seeds, deter¬ 
mine the proper seasons of various agri¬ 
cultural operations, consider the question 
of rotation of crops, direct irrigation and 
drainage operations, build rural roads, 
direct the method of storing and market¬ 
ing the farm produce and perform other 
services fur the advancement of agricul¬ 
ture. The starting of Agricultural Banks 
will also help financially the poor farmer. 
We hope the Agricultural Department will 
^stow some consideration on these 
points. With the cooperation of the Gov¬ 
ernment the agricultural uplift of the popu¬ 
lation becomes easier. Of the agricultural 
mdustries that may be started, the follow¬ 
ing seem to have bright prospects before 
them: 

Sugar industry : Mr. G. E. C. W'ake- 
fietd, the Director-General of Revenue, has 
recently issued a very valuable note on 
“The Industrial Potentialities of Hydera¬ 
bad”, in which he observes, “we import 
annually into this state sugar worth about 
fis. 30,24,UOU, instead of manu^’turing 
our requirements from Mahua, Palmyra- 


juice and Sugar-cane.” In the Raichur 
district there are millions of Palmyra trees 
from which great quantities of sugar can 
be extracted. To us at any rate it seems 
as though in cane culture there are un¬ 
limited possibilities. For one thing the 
scope for Palmyra culture is limited and 
the sugar from the source may not bring 
in the same price as cane-sngar. Unless 
the Palmyra sugar industry is taken up on 
a largp scale with scientific precision and 
research, it may not be paying. This can 
not be said of cane-sugar industry. Even 
this has its own peculiar disadvantages. 
The Director-General’s Note has in Appen¬ 
dix I. a memorandum by Dr. G. J. Fowler, 
Professor of Applied Chemistry, Indian 
Institute of Science, Bangalore, in which 
the following suggestive lines occur— 

“The main qaestion leemi to be the right treat¬ 
ment of the aoil lo that the cane may m Ae strong 
roots. The solution of this problem ran be assisted 
by laboratory research in the conditions affecting the 
physical state ol the soil.... The difficulty in establish¬ 
ing sugar refining works is the economic disposal cf 
the mulasses. It may be suggested that these can be 
boiled down and sent to the distillery at Hyderabad 
to be worked up into alcohol and other products. 
As molasses fiom Java is sent to Bangalore in this 
way, there should not apparently be any difficulty In 
transport to Hyderabad." 

In this connection we beg leave to make 
one suggestion. A Company might be 
floated to statt a central Sugar Factory 
at some suitable place, preferably at 
Hyderabad. This company should own 
suitable lands of its own, introduce in that 
particular area scientific cane-growing and 
buy canes if possible from other land¬ 
owners from which in their Central 
Facto^ sugar must be manufactured on a 
scientific basis. The company might lease 
out its own lands for a term of years to 
parties who will plant and sell their cane 
to the Central Sugar Factory. At any rate 
experiments conducted with scientific 
precision might in addition to bringing in 
10 to 14 per cent, profit encourage ot&rs 
in trying better methods of cultivation 
and sugar manufacture. Extraction of 
the juice from the cane, its clarification and 
evaporation are all being done now in a 
crude fashion and much waste results, 
rndoubtedly sugar manufacture from 
whatever source it might be is bound to 
have bright prospects. There is no reason 
why lOO.-lbs. of canc should not produce 
10 lbs of sugar on on average, in which 
case 5 lbs. of sugar may be put down as 
the net profit to the company excluding 
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iateregt oo the capital and the cost of 
manufacture. 

Oil Seeds Enormous (quantities oi oil- 
seeds are available in this State and the 
following deserve notice•Castor-seed, 
Linseed, Cotton-seed, Oround-nut ancl 
Mafaua-sced. Annually those are largely 
exported anl their cost indicates their 
abundance. 

The following are the vr.lues of the 
Oil-seeds: • 

(a) Castor teed worth Its ciore of Ks. eeporled 

(A) LinseeS „ crore „ „ 

(c) Cotton-seed „ 90 lacs of Rs. „ 

(d) (iround-nut „ 2 S lacs „ „ 

(e) .Mahua seed „ 1 Inc „ „ 

Such an cnormoui export is a sad 
commentary on the state of affairs. The 
Director-General rightly observes 

"By exporting seed instead of oil, we lose firslly 
in money value, liecaute we are paid less on aeconnt 
of the freight charges of the refuse which must be 
carried away and which it would not be necessary to 
carry if we extracted oil ourselves for export. 
Secondly we lose the benefits of labour which would 
accrue to our people if we did our own extraction ; 

thirdly we lose the oils themselves.In the case of 

the castor-seed we lose the cake which is a most 
valuable manure ; in the case ol other seeds we lose 
the cap which is a most valuable cattle-food. Linseed, 
cotton-seed, ground-nut and Mahua oils are not only 
edible bnt soap, candles and glycerine can be made 
from them." 

Wherever extraction of oil is carried 
on, it is done on a very small scale 
and most primitive methods are being 
employed and the result is only waste. 
Sometimes a wrong use is Iieiiig made 
of these impure oils. They arc mixed with 
gbee and not unoften bad ghee is sold 
freely in the bazaars. Edible oils too are 
generally adulterated and adversely affect 
the health o( the people. Of late it has 
become supremely difficult to obtain pure 
oils. In the interests of public health it is 
imperative that efiective checks must be 
placed on the manniacture and sale of these 
edible oils. The sooner the machinery oi 
law is set in motion the better it would 
be for the people. It is highly desirable 
that merchants ofibring adulterated oils 
and gAee for sale should be severely dealt 
with. 

Thb Mahca plowbr. 

The largest immediate possibilities of deve¬ 
lopment BXt concerned with the products of 
thu remarkable flower. From the investi¬ 
gations carried on till now the Director. 
General of Revenue has come to the con- 
dnaon that from this seed the following 


can be manufactured : -(1) Liquor, (2) 
Sugar, (3) Motor-Spirit, (4) Acetic acid and 
(3) Acetone. The Mahua tree abounds 
in the forests of these dominions, especi¬ 
ally in the districts of .Medrik, Nizamnliad 
and Asafabad. During the hot weather 
the flowers drip oft the tree and arc gather- 
cd. Annually 25,000 tons of these flowers 
arc guthereil, 10,000 tons of which ore 
consumed in the mnnutacture oi liquor. 
The other 15,000 tons nractically remain 
unntilisixl. It is calculated that nearly 

I , 00,000 gallons of niytor-spirit can lie 
got out of 1,500 tons of Mnhun. The 
proportion of sugar in the air-dried flowers 
has been fixed by Lt. Col. I). M. Babington 
R. A., Superintendent, Cordite Factory, 
Aruvankautt, as varying from 50 i>cr cent 
to 56 per rcnt of their weight. The surplus 
of these flowers can be profitably utilised 
for producing alcohol for conversion into 
acetic acid by the vinegar process. A 
perusal oi the “Note on the Industrial 
Fotentialitics of Uyderaliad” will convince 
anybody that the Mahua-sced industry has 
bright prospects before it and the Govern¬ 
ment are evincing a keen interest in carry¬ 
ing on useful experiments in connection 
with this very useful and cheap produce oi 

II. H. the Nizam’s dominions. The dis¬ 
covery of the potentialities of this flower 
is productive of immense benefit to the 
economic uplift of this state. It is hoped 
that very soon steps will be taken for utili¬ 
sing the products of this seed. 

The other allied agrieultnral industries 
that may with profit be started arc cotton, 
paper aiid vegetable fibres. The future of 
these industries will be brighter as the 
demonstrational factories to be maintained 
at state expense go on proving to the 
capitalists the utility of various agricul¬ 
tural proilncts. 

Animal indcstribs. 

The agricultural schools proposed 
above may impart instruction in animal 
industry. A course in animal husbandry 
should luclnde the breeding of cows, sheep, 
poultry and dairy manufactures. When 
the time comes for the establishment oi an 
agricultural college, advanced course in 
forestry, agricaltnral engineering, botany 
and chemistry might be introduced. In a 
dty like Hyderabad it is sad to reflect that 
good milk or ghee is not available in luge 
quantities. Animals are fed almost ofl 
nlthin ieveral cases and are extremely 
dirty looking. Practically they an bred 
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in and on filth and rubbish. The want of 
{{ood supply of milk a tirl its produ'-ts is in 
the main responsible lor the ill-iiealth of 
many children. We wish so uc philanthro¬ 
pic gentlemen would start dairy-farms 
and earn the life-Iong gratitude of the 
children 'I he Director General in his 
note refers to the manulaeturcs ot articles 
from the remains of slaughtered aiiim ds 
and pro ninently refers to the inamifaeturc 
of p ipcr-knives, spoons, combs, so dc-p uis, 
shoe-horns, pen-holders, bone-manure, 
buttons, knife-hnttdics, glue, cyanide of 
potassium, sporting requisites, strong 
string for musical instruments and eaiious 
other articles, all to be manufactured from 
the blood, bones or leather of slaughtered 
animals. When in foreign countries one 
hears of leather bring turned out of skins 
ot rats, snakes and crocodiles, one can 
easily imagine what a promising future 
there ought to be in India and particularly 
in this State ior leather industry. Very 
satistactory tcsuUs are already obtained 
in tanning, a series of operations by which 
skins arc trnnstormed into leatherin plaa'S 
like Cnwnpore, Madras and Bnngidore. 
1 his State does provide ample materials 
tor scientific tanning. 

Mikek&l INDI’STKIES. 

Of the minerals found in this State coal, 
salt, iron and khar (Soda) need special 
mention. The khar is found forming like 
hoar-frost in the betls of many unllahi,. 
This salt is found to be Carbonate of Soda 
mixed with Sodium Chloride and Magne¬ 
sium Chloride. This salt is found near the 
Loonar lake in Berars, 30 miles from 
Jalnn. It is lielievcd that it contains 
essential materials for the manufacture of 
soap, glass and paper. The indigenous 
glass woiks at Manikonda iMaliaboob- 
nagar Dt.) are not very prosperous. The 
Brmc-wells in the Kaichur Dt., are capable 
of producing salt in large q^uantities. It 
is estimated that salt worth Ks. 38,00,000 
is imported into the State. The salt that 
is extracted in the Kaichur Dt is impure 
and sold at 27 seers per Rupee, while the 
imported salt is sold at 12 seers per rupee. 
The brine-wells contain also Potassium 
Nitrate in some cases. If modern methods 
were emplo.ved, the salt industry can be 


conducted on a paying basis. Mica is 
found in the Khninmameta Talnka and in 
the Kaichur District. Iron-ore is found in 
several places but the absence of cokeable 
coal in the vicinity renders this valuable 
asset unworkable on a profitable basis. 

Co.Nci.i’m.NG Remarks. 

The introduction of new industries such 
as those of cotton, sugar or paper and the 
resuscitation of old industries should go 
hand in hand. Of the old industries men¬ 
tion may be made of carpets and silk at 
Warangll, pottery, country-blankets and 
Bidri-ware, the last named consisting of 
articles made from an alloy ot copper, zinc, 
tin an 1 lead, c g., the jugs, spittoons, cups, 
sword and dagger handles. 

From what we have said above it is 
evident that the physical resources of the 
State arc practically unlimited. The 
other factors of economic greatness, indus¬ 
trial ability and skilled labour, are sadly 
w inting. Attempts will have to be made 
to drag the labouring classes from the mire 
of ignorance and poverty. Education of 
the right sort seems to be the only panacea 
for all the ills to which the poor labourers 
are heir to. Capital being shy and indus¬ 
trial leaders of the type of Mr. Tata being 
lamentably fev\, the prospects to pessimists 
may appear to be gloomy, but when we 
remember that modern industrial finance is 
mostly psychological and more is depen¬ 
dent upon Credit, none need despair of the 
future. In all industrially advanced conn- 
tnes amount of cieJit transactions inva^ 
riably surpasses the amount of metallic 
currency and there is no reason why in 
llyderab id in course of time finance which 
is the life-blool of industry should be 
wduting. As ni.itters stand at present 
transportation facilities too are wanting. 
Good-roads and railway-lines are the sine 
qna aott of industrial greatness. We hope 
that with the advance of times and with 
the keen interest which the Highness* pro¬ 
gressive Government is evincing in the ♦el- 
fare of his subjects, harmonious co-opera¬ 
tion of all the factors mentioned in the 
opemng p-«ragraph of this paper will 
result. The contribution which this state 
will then have made to the industrial 
greatness of India will surely be great and 
glorious. 
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A SONG IN PRAISE OF EARTH 


Tamas oi Tamag, Sat of Sat, 

Dead clay ami lik-dMiasing saa, 

Intimate This, remotest That, 

Behind their myriad shapes are one. 

So reads my book...And all aronnd,* 

Glad Nature quickens after rain.. 

The earth-brown peasant on his ground, 
Turning brown earth for future ^ain, 
Strides with his striding oxen twain. 

Over the deep-dug silent pool 
The weaver-oird has hung her nest 
That swings in safety as a cool 
Soft wind comes chanting from the west 
Lifting the morning’s filmy veil; 

And, where my leafy shade is spread, 

Koil to Koil overhead 

Blows his loud flute’s ascending scale. 

So keenly Earth’s clear challenge comes 
Led by the wind’s heart-thrilling drums. 
With straight full eye, and steady hand 
Bearing for sword the mage's wand. 

That all the proud and powerful past 
Fades to a snadow ahadow-cast. 

And sets its ear against a tree 
To catc^ Barth's simple mystery 
Which hone may utter mind to mind, 

But all who peek shall surely find. 

Oh! in stich hours, from life apart 
¥et closer to its inmost heart. 

How freshly comes upon our dearth, 

Hbw calmly on our gusty moods. 

The authenticity of earth, 

The deep sincerity of woods. 

The strong pure passion of the sea ; 

The fluttering glad futilitv 
Oi hosting moths that take to air. 

To “Whither ?*’ answer “Anywhere, 

What matter ? 'Twixt the dawn and night 
All's home where there is wind and sun, 
And time for frolic, space for flight, 

And what-may-be when flight is done!'' 

How shrewdly comes from hedge and tree 
Kebnke from many a sounded mSi 
To those who, looking, never see. 

And, too much living, miss great Life; 
Who, snatching Wealth's braraggled hem, 
The Spint’s bounty never knew 
When Bvening profered unto them 
The moon-pearl on a pearly hand 
81%-8 


Of cloud outheld through deepest blue 
Above a sapphire-paven land ; 

Who miss, for all the noise and glare 
On passing pleasure vainly spent. 

The ecstasy of those who share 
Maid Beauty's chaste abandonment 
As by she passes, draped in green. 

Borne on her marring palanquin 
To him whoM only simple part 
Is to preserve a crystal heart. 

Too long to Earth we dole the wage 
Of proudly shallow patronage. 

No need hath she for wreaths of song 
That boast them her interpreters. 

Nay, far more fitly is it hers 
To lay her prophet-length along 
Our deadness, and to meaning raise 
The corpse of crowded empty days. 

And set against our shrill unease 
ller ancient quiet certainties. 

“Put by,’’ she counsels, “would you live. 
Shed garments of the buried years. 

New day must dav’s new garment give : 
Nor, for your backward-glancing tears. 

Can you have comfort from the old 
If you would sight the Age of Gold. 

Know that alone you proudly cast 
The gage of war for this, to bold 
Out of your tuneless iron age 
Some relic ol the mouldered past. 

Some squalid sacred privilege. 

Oh I wiselier far my vagrants go 
Who daily take with youthful laugh 
The immortal Pilgrim's scrip and staff. 
And, reading welnny secret, know 
That Joy takes never Peace to wife 
While Death usurps the place of Life, 

And straineth past his rightful doom. 

To nourish some new season’s bloom. 

Prom wrinkled selfish thought they part, 
And by love’s pathways, pure and plain, 
They reach, beyond the sundering brain, 
The instant nuptials of the heart.’* 

Lo, unto eyes whose gaze is true 
She momently makes all things new ; 
Changeless through change doth Hffhtly 

Behold, the dry bent blade of grass . 
Whose shade and substance nude a square 
Now rounds its shadow to ellipse, 
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And throuj^h a myriad thrilling tips 
Her reach is onward everywhere, 

Timing to dance of sun and sod 
The young adventuring of God. 

Yea, and though all when all is done 
Behind their myriad shapes be one, 

No truer wisdom througli oar days 
Shall straighten out our devious ways 
To when:, beyond the shadowy Fates, 

We shall have speech with Oue who waits, 
Than to give thanks to God, whose grace 
Set eyes within our forward face, 
Fathfinding for the runner Soul 
Not back to start, Eht on to goal. 

Who finds this wisdom finds the might 
To climb the Tree of Life, and reach 
Cool sanctuaries of restraint. 

Where poise is window unto sight. 

And silence winnower of speech ; 

Where love has lost the tiger>taint 


In vision of the bridal mirth 
That blends Divinity with Barth, 

Bone of true bone, true flesh of flesh. 

Only they know what purpose broods 
When midnight drags her starry mesh 
Along the deep infinitudes; 

What pride gives dignity to dost; 

From trampled gra^ what heartening 

mast; 

What love moves the confederate powers 
Wherewith she wields her lightest wand. 

Or in dark salutary hours 
Turns down a catastrophic hand... 

Softly they sleep whose heads have found 
The solid comfort of the sod. 

Who know, outstretched on holy gronnl, 
That nearest Barth is nearest God. 

JaiiBS H. Cousins. 


WANTED ACHILD-WELF.ARE INSITlUrE 


I F "the race marches forward upon the 
little feet of children," it behoves every 
adult member of the race to ensure the 
efficient up-bringing of children in health 
and proper care and nursing of their body 
and mind in sickness. For such a consum¬ 
mation our schools and colleges ani 
hospitals and dispensaries arc not enough. 
The high rate of infant mortality, the 
appaling prevalence of serious diseases 
among students, the large number of 
never^o-welts and the dark figures about 
juvenile offenders are some of the most 
disquieting features of child-life that call 
for an efficient organisation for the early 
detection of physical and mental deficien¬ 
cies and the timely adoption of remedial 
and ameliorative measures. In other 
words, we have yet to provide the cheap 
bttteff^ve ounce of prevention so that 
we may be spared our unavailing efforts 
in supplying the costly pound of cure. If 
we are intent upon getting the greatest 
virility and the greatest competence out of 
our cutdren, the nation of to-morrow, 
we ace to prevent neglect at one end and 
over-trainug at the other. 

The greatest need of the moment is thus 
an organisation for securing the true wel¬ 


fare of our children of all sta«s, from 
infancy to maturity. Parents and teachers 
arc not unoften at a loss to know what 
to do with children whose nature^ passM 
their understanding and bafflra thrir 
efforts. What is required in snch a case is 
to make a thorough study of the child in 
order to find out what is wrong with him 
and prescribe the remedy. In ue interest 
of the race something more than this has 
to be done. With the co-operation of 
parents and guardians on the one hand 
and of teachers and doctors on the other, 
an organisation to be known, in the 
absence of a better name, as The Cluld- 
welfare Institute, should be founded to be 
the means of ensuring the prevention of 
diseases of the body and of disorders of the 
mind by a system of regular and periodical 
study of each child, so that every form of 
defectiveness, phyrical or mental, may be 
detected at its incipient sta|^ and effective 
measures advised tor adoption to nip the 
trouble in the bud. The function of the 
Institute shorid thus be the detection of a 
departure trom the normal condition fol¬ 
lowed by a reference of each ease to a 
specialist competmt to treat Mtch aberra¬ 
tion, mental or bodUy. The Institnte may 
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also help in discovering the number of 
abnormal children for whose training and 
education special provision has to be made 
to the real benefit of both the normal and 
the abnormal. 

How much wc stand in need of such an 
institution may be easily demonstrated. 
Early this year a preliminary study was 
made of 371 children of middle class 
families. More than 98 per cent are of 
achool<age^ being composed oi 17,6 boys 
and 188 prla; and one and all are under 
some sprt of instruction. The data collect^ 
ed go to show that the cases of 103 boys 
and 93 girls require some attention if their 
physical health has to be kept unimpaired, 
not to speak of their being strengthened 
more and more to bear the strain of in¬ 
creasing study as they grow in years. 
Soto mental development corresponding 
to physical age nothing can be said, since 
mental tests were not applied. But, if the 
University requirement, namely comple¬ 
tion of the sixtieth year of age on the eve 
of the Matriculation Examination, be 
accepted as a tentative standard, the 
results of this preliminary investipation 
are no less disquieting. Of 328 children 
reading in Classes 1st to 10th downwards, 
as manv as 250 are above the standard 
i^ana of these 117 are boys and 133 
girls. Considering the lack of interest in 
female education the figures relating to 
girls is not in the least surprising. But 
what about our boys ever^ one of whom 
has in time to earn his living ? Is it not 
necessary that every case of retardation 
shonld be inquired into, not with a 
view to findmg fault with father or 
mother, guardian or teacher, but with the 
sole aim of potting the finger on the 
plogne-spot and advising the proper cure, 
so that what is a preventable wrong to¬ 
day may not develop into a curse irremedi¬ 
able to-morrow ? 

Such work to ensure child-welfare, the 
commencement of which in this countiy is 
advocated above, is being done in the 
United States, Bng^d, Prwee, Germany, 


Belgium and Japan with the most satisfac¬ 
tory results to each nation and individnal: 
mother and child, teacher and pupil. State 
and citizen. 

An humble lieginning may be made with 
an initial expenditure of about one 
thousand rupees for apparatus and appli¬ 
ances (Rs. 350), books and journals (Ks. 
300), furniture (Ks. 250) and forms and 
stationery (Rs. 100). The stafif should 
for tlie present consist of a Director who is 
wcll-verscd in Child Psychology as well as 
the Science and Art of Pedagogy, a Medi¬ 
cal Adviser, an Assistant to keep records 
and do office work, and a peon. The regu¬ 
lar expenditure will include, besides the 
pay of the staff, contributions towards the 
Library and Laboratory in order to keep 
both abreast of the times, conv^ance 
charges for visiting school and office es¬ 
tablishment. This figure will, in round 
numliers, amount to Ks. 500 a month. 
For the start as well as work for the first 
year, the modest sum of seven thousand 
rupecj will surely be considered barely 
sufficient to make a fair beglnnmg and 
ensure efficient working. Since the Govern¬ 
ment and the University, the educational 
institutions and philanthropic associa¬ 
tions, and the District Boards and Muni¬ 
cipal Corporations are all vitally interest¬ 
ed in all forma of child-welfare, the prac¬ 
tical sympathy of all these bodies may lx: 
easily secured, if the work be taken in h^ 
in right earnest and carried out with 
singleness of purpose. May not some 
noble-minded persim of means and educa¬ 
tion whose heart bleeds for the sufferings 
of children be expected to come forward 
with a generous offer for ensuring the prac¬ 
tical wrifare of our children by the adop¬ 
tion of all possible preventive measures fl 
am sure the appeal has only to be made 
to secure a ready response from more 
than one person. 

Kkishnapbasad Basak. 

K. B. All who are iatmsted In thii movemeot are 
reqneiud to eomtnanicate with the itgnatoiy at 106 , 
Upper Circular Koad, Calcutta. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


Bkcusu. 

SltAKKSP8lR*’s EngHKD —aceoml <^tht Life 
anil Manners af hh an-in » volt published bf the 
Clarendon Press of Oxford, tgi6: Price tss, net. 

Thr alternatin title of the bonk parttr explaiu 
itioliject. Bnt we are told In the Ptefece that “the 
nnrpoK of this bonk ih to describe the habits of the 
Bnxlisb people daring Shakespeare’s life-time,” the 
attempt being made "la the belief that an nnderstand- 
■ng of the world he lived in is a step to the noder- 
standing of Shakespeare.” “Half the errors and 
fantasies of popular Shakespeare criticism," savs the 
Preface, "find their opportnnitr in indifference to 
the matters regarding his snrroandiags and of the 
andience that he addressed or in ignorance of them." 
It farther defines the scope of the bonk by telling ns 
that “this kind of stndy of Shakespeare deals with 
bare, and often trivial, matter of fact,” a neglect of 
which dement leads to an imperfect intelligence of 
ShakespeaK’s works in which Biiiabetban England is 
evewwhere reflected. 

'niis volnminons book—the work of many hands— 
is divided into 30 sections on different snbjectsto 
each of which a chapter is devoted written by a 
specialist in the form of a shoit treatise on the topic 
concerned. The retnit is a scholarly presentation of 
a vast mass of interesting material well-arranged 
nnder witabit heads. The contents are of vaned 
InmteM and cover a wide field representing all aspects 
of Urci IQ EllsobcUiM Bfigland from rojal hoiMf' 
hold and Coart down to the lives and activities of 
mgned and vegabonds, and even minute points of 
especial vaine and interest to a stndent of Blissbethan 
littratnre receive here a careful notice. The two 
volumes ore thns a fairly exhaustive stor^bonae of 
valnnble informatinn and carious lore bearing upon 
the fiteratnre of the period and dealing with avast 
rannof snhiects and topics from sdence, religion, 
the nne arts, ^lar^ip, ships and sea-life, animals 
and plant-life to farming, agriculture, sports and 
pastimes, and from popniar belief in magic, witch¬ 
craft, demonology, fairy lore to dcseriptions of the 
weather, and of games and amusements snch as 
bUUards, chess, cords, dice, the duello and wrestling. 

We gather also from the Preface that the first plan 
nfthe book was sketched by Sir Waiter Raleigh in 
1905 who aonMbntss the opening chapter on the 
“Am of Biisakth’’and that itsedilorial raponsil^ 
ty has ^n shared among others between Sir Sidney 
l,ee with bis eontnbution on Sports and Pastimm 
and Mr. C T. Onions and Mr. D. Kichol Smith These 
names are a snfiicient gnarantee of accuracy snd 
fnlness of treatment. 

Independent treatises on most of the sniqccts com¬ 
prised within these two volumes exist enough to 
form a smafl library bnt a bandy book of refeKoce 
wua dbtiKt need and the present pnUication is 
pemtiy welcome to all Shakespeare students 

The value of the book is considerably enhanced by 
ns isige body of illustrations (195 in number) which 
arerzcellent reproductions of contemporary wood- 
cots, engraviop, portraits, tiUe-pages, popular 


prints, maps, signatures, antogropbs, hand-writing 
and draft letters forming a treosnre bouse of dueida- 
ton material in themselves. 

The book is aha provided with three vaittable 
indexes (1) of CitatioiM from Shakespeare's works, 
(2) of Proper Names, and lastly (3) or Subjects and 
Technical Terms which is the most valuable of the 
three, and a bibliography at the end of each ehsoter 
referring to authorities, old and new, with brief 
critical comments on the treatises mentioned. 

The antliors of the essays have laid nnder contri¬ 
bution an enormous mass of literature on the snbject 
including such sources of mnttrial as— 

Camden’s Britannia and his Remains, Stow's 
Survey of London, the “Annales” of Camden, Stow 
and Strype, the Chronicles ol Fabyan, Hall, Folydore 
Virgil and Holiiulied, Harrison's Description of 
England with Dr. Furnivall's supplement, Stnbbe's 
Anatomy, Wood's Oxonienses, Herman's Caveat, 
Coryst's Crudities, Fynes Moryson's “Itinerary,” 
the works of Blixalietban dramatists, satirists, 
pamphleteers, diaries, tetters, calenders, state-papers, 
abstracts from wills, registers of Companies, “anec¬ 
dotes,” prociamations, broad-sides, devotional tracts 
and publications of learned societies—Camden, 
Parker, Percy, Shakespeare, Spenser, Hakluyt, B. E. 
Test, Folklore, Ballad and Society of Antiquaries. 

A word must be said regarding the point of view 
on which this work is based and for Which the 
Preface Is virtually a plea. It may be briefly described 
as the scholar's point of view os distinguished from 
that of an aesthetic critic of the romootic type. 
Though "the English school of Shakespeare critinsm 
has always been strong in aotiquariaa lorel’ Md 
though valuable service has been rendered by tbs 
labours of Theobold, Malone and Drake, the stndy 
of the Blixabethan drama and partknlarly of 
Shakespeare's plays may be said to have entered 
upon a new stage since the last quarter of the 19th 
centuty in consequence .of the vesnlts obtained (y 
patent research by a laige body of expert scbiflars. 

The wild enthusiasm and cxtravtWA'itf (both of 
adherents and opponents) of the ardent sehool <d 
romantic criticism in the first half of the 19th nsatary 
has had lime to tone down into the sober antaja^ 
of earefnily weighed utterance and deuberata 
judgment fonaded on historical Investlgatloo add 
scholarly research. The net resnit is not mertiy 
aeenmuMtion of a vast mass of details bM gfeat 
prccirioa and aecutKy of information and the 
capacity of brhigbig ont the exact meaning or sigoi- 
ficanee of oUnalona to Bttsabetbaa enstomt, nsaies, 
manners, fashions and fedUes, and what Is ttors 
important, a soand critical attitude of jnst appteeia- 
tion towards the immortal poet’s genins and his 
works. The present paUieatioa has collected 
together nrithin a readable compass (of a little over 
1100 pages) nsetal materials fora masterly survey 
of the environment in which Shakespeare’s immortd 
genins developed and found expression. This environ¬ 
ment again is studied here with reference to two 
important points :— 

(1) The revolution through which England passed 
in all departments of life in the coarse of the ISth 
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cental^ iUdr(aseontraited with previom rrai), end 
(2) the mightier cban|(et that have taken place in the 
conrse of the three centnriei since the a{;e of Elizabeth 
creating new etoadards of Talue for ns today. Sneh 
a view-point is caicniated to dimmish for the modern 
stndent thesontcei of error in his estimate of Shakes¬ 
peare's England. 

This standpoint is emphasised, for instance, at 
p. 382 of Vol 1, cb. XlII, DT the amropriate remark 
that “Many Shakespeare's aOnsions (simh as those 
referring to fines and recovenes which seemed to 
Lord Campbell to ‘infer profound knowledge of the 
abstruse law of real property’) related to pictoresqae 
and grotesque proceedings whieb were in Shakes¬ 
peare's time of constant occnrrence in the Westminster 
Courts, and only seem profound and difficult to 
lawyers of the 19th and with centuries beennse they 
have become archaic and nnfamiliar.'’ This point is 
farther discussed at pp. 405-406 of Vol. I with 
reference to Baralet, Vi. We cannot here make further 

a notations bat a careful study of Ch. V (on the 
avy ; ships and sailors) especially of pp. 141, 143, 
144, 146, 152, 155, 162 and 164, will make the 
writer’s attitude clear. In this connection the 
footnote to p. 339 Vol II, is of great value. 

That such scholarly invesiigatiun serves to 
establish bow wonderfully exact and adequate 
Shakespeare’s knowledn of contemporary life some¬ 
times was will be evident from conclusions reached 
for czam|de with respect to (1) the ralation between 
Capitalists and wagewamers and the system of 
■ employment then prevatot (U. Vili, Act I, Sc., 2), (2) 
efint of nsnry on independent workers (M, V.), (3) 
delnslons of reckims speculators m money (Temp. iii. 3), 
M Shakespeare’s mastery over the technical language 
of wood-craft and venery, and (5) his intuitive grasp 
of a diSicalt borti-cultural problem, viz, result of 
“Variation” (W. T. IV. 3} practically referred to in 
the diaiogae bstweeo Pe^ita and Pidizenes (p. 515 
of Vol I). 

Equally valuable is the service rendered by this 
criticai attitude which rcinses to attribute to 
Sbakespeate in an iddatrons spirit of romantic 
admiration a complete knowledge of all that interests 
mankind and wnich courageously states, wtien 
necessary, where Shakespeare's limitations lie- 
through ntter lock of knowledge, defectivt or incom¬ 
plete knowledge, or even quite absurd and erroneous 
views and opinions. We can only barely refer here to 
Vol I, pp. 117,118, 119,120 131 {on Shakespeare's 
ideas regarding the army, battles and military 
vocabulary), pp. 163. 184 (regarding the navy), 
p 342 (about gold coins), p. 370 (regarding flowers), 
pp. 862,868 (aboat legal phroseolon), pp. 304,895 
(on Chanesry Court prouedare), p. 448 (on "prospee- 
tives”) and p. 613 (t^arding the fashion of tobaoeo- 
smokiag). 

Lastly its aim is to define the exact nature of 
ShakcspMrc’s knowledge or interest in certain snhjects 
to whtth constant rdcrenees oeenr in bis works, 
though sneh Motisrioos and accurate estimates are 
nsnalfar distosteftil to “those who look in every line 
of Sbucespeare for wMom beyond fahi fellosrs' snare.” 
We may refer the reader of thS book to sneh temariks 
os the following i— 

(1) la his delineation of mrsl life and eonotry 
pnrsalts “Shakespsafo is rather a sportsman than a 
fanner,” or (3) 'Whakespeare noted plants and trees 
with watchfol eyes but does not pretend to be a 
bofadlSL” If be looked into any botanical hook at 
10 it was probaUy Lyte's Hew HerbaL (3) '%^es- 
peare cannot be credited with ten) aeqndiitaiKe widi 


Cnntinenlal art and his knowledge of music was 
based merely on polyphony.” 

Our limits will hardly permit us to go into detail 
bnt in bare justice to the book under review we most 
refer to a few noteworthy featuics of the method 
employed in it 

(a) Disputed points, vexed iiuestions, and con¬ 
troversial matters of Shakespeare criticism nis 
disposed of in an anthoritative fokhion by mtsas of 
suggestive bints or illuminating remarks, e. g.— 

On Shakespeare's religion an 1 bis use of the Bible 
(Vol I, p. 68 and pp. 76,77), on Frank Harris's 
theory (1, p. 89), on Oberon's description of an enter¬ 
tainment in id. N. D. II. i (1. p. 103), etc. 

(b) Brief summaries made of arguments and 
conclusions arrived at on questions of Sbakcnpeore’a 
plays and Shaktspeare critisism after a short dis¬ 
cussion of details, e. g.— 

On the spirit of Um play of A. Y, L. 1. (I, p. 83), on 
the material of Periclei ll,i. (I, p 94),on Shakespeare's 
"parallels” with Greek dramatists (1, pp. SoS-flS), 
Shakespeare's scholarship (I, pp 274-79, also BiUio- 
grapby at pp. 282-881, and the nature of bis indebted¬ 
ness to elainlcal and contemporary sonrcM. 

(c) Summarise presented in a paragraph or two 
of all needful details of information onring real 
asiietauce and guidance to the reader ofSuakes- 
peare's plays, e. g.— 

On Bnclosnies Act (1, pp. 365-60), on Fmitgordens 
(I, pp. 372,73), laying out of a garden (I, p. 877), 
flowers (I, p. 378), conrts of law and the procedure 
adopted in them (I, pp. 883-8, and pp. 889-90), 
knowledge of the position of stan^th II. I. 
(L pp. 453). 

(d) Light thrown by illustrative extracts on 
obscure points, difficult nllusinns and technical 
expressionse. g on "files” and “ranks” in niilltsry 
drill (I, p. 144), reference to ennrses of study In seats 
of learning and to “Academe'' in U L L. (I, pp. 246, 
248), “Danbury Cheets” as n term of contempt in 
M. W. W. 1.1.133 (I, pp. 366-57), legal sancUon to 
marriages and the valne of a '‘pie-eontraet ” (I, p. 
407), scientific explanation of an anfamUiar pheno¬ 
menon (I, p 4.54), and the stage direction “Enter a 
gentle Aetriager" (A. W. B W., V. i, F. text) (II, p. 
365 and foot-note). 

Some of the sections, viz, XV, on Astrala», 
specially sub-secrion 2 on Alchemy, XVI, XVIll, 
especially pp. 32-49 containing a select gionsary of 
musical terms, XX on meals, food and drink, XXI, 
and XXIV to XXVIII deserve special mentlOtt owing 
to masterly treatment of their subjects 

la “Alsdton” at p. 398 V(d. 11, a printing nlstaks 
for Mathew or Mattteo 7 The citations from Shahes- 
peare's {flays ore almost exhanstive and Ben Jonsons 
too, Is foiriy repreaented by quotations worn his 
works, bnt ft stems that greater space shotld have 
been devoted to extracts from or referenoss to 
Shakespeare’s other contemporaries sneh as Peels, 
Greene, Hashe, Dekker, Marston and Middleton 
whose works are equally rich in Utagtrative 
materials for the age. 

(fonclasion la point of wide range and variety 
of interest, depth of sebolarabip, nptodate informa¬ 
tion, clear plantation, systematic arrangement of 
materiole eMUlonsIr couectM from availabw sonreeS, 
and rich wealth of Hlnstrative extracts, references 
and (dates, the value and usefuIneM of thcM two 
volumes are difficult to over-mtimate. The booli 
will assuredly reader valuable help to aU students 
ofSizabethan life generally and of Shahespeaiein 
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pAtticnUr b; wbom, it i« hoped, it will be Iai;ge}y 
ud profitably need for daily reference. 

JiTSOPAL BAKBSII, U.A. 

lAttanr in Engtah, CtJeattn umrerrity. 


completed. The tranilatioii is not very Ktcnd bat it 
is eery close to the originaL 

The book it cordially recommeaded. 

Maris Chakbia Ohosb. 


SALV.VTION BY SCIRMC E OR DaVIUZATION 1H 

Wai AMD IN PiACE bv A. H. Forhti ; fubtuhti 
by ManhM brnihtn, London, Edinburgh and 
New York. Pp. 7 /. 

What duet the preaeat war owe to tcieoce ? Oar 
aathor says—''Almost all the caraaM, cmeItT, 
saTtfmy that have marked tbit war are doe, directly 
or indirectly to icieace and enecially to cbemistir." 

WbatistheeanNof the Beonomic aarest ? It it 
science that if "directly responsible for the moral, 
locial and economic trill of thd present day." 
'Farther adrance in tcieoce will mean farther demora* 
litatioa and degradation of the people.' The science 
it Ttst panperiiiag the conntry fur the take of a few 
gigantic fortonet.' 

Toa may point to 'the saring of pain and tnfiering 
in dentistry and the saring of liaib and life in many 
medicM, midwifery and sargieM eases.' Yet, all thw 
btroe. Bat'the miKhiefe and erili which tcieoce 
cares ore most of them misehieb and erilt which 
seienee has canted.’ 

Look on this pseCore t An age of steam locomotion 
—ateamcrti railways, motors, airships; steam-agricnl- 
tnre—ploaghing, threshing, winnoariog, etc, etc.; 
steam spinning—wearing, netting, dyeing, washing, 
printing, and thonsands of other industries; an age 
of macSine. digging, towing, mowing, reaping, and 
tteam-work ofalmost erery kind ; an age of electric 
railways, electric tramways, electiic motors, electric 
eyebt, electric lighting nnd heating and cooking, 
telopaphing and chemical analyses ; an age of patent 
medicines, of new spedfics, of ririsectino, of research 
cndowmenL of specific training, scientific ketnres, 
tdentifie ethibitions and of compnbory education. 

Now look on this pietan .tn age of slams, 
portriy, aaemployed, sweating, ttarratioa wages, 
areak-neeh ttnmie for eaittence, snieidat eompeti* 
thm i aa age oilong hoars, leiinrriesi labonr, Sunday 
work, nerre strain, epidemic, break-downs, new dis¬ 
eases, maltiplieation of asyinms and appaliiag 
increase of lunacy; an age of cheap imitations, 
reaeersd articles, shoddy clothes, Jerry-baildiiw, 
odnlteraiioa of almost erery mannfactared articK, 
trade froads, eommeicial lies and mlsrepresentationa 
and specific crimes 1 an age of strikes and dead¬ 
locks between capital and labonr, accompanied 
aa crer-increaaing spirit of exasperation, hostility 
nod riobaoe.'' 

Is there ao caasattre coonection between theee 
pfetnesaf aihs oar aathor. 

The udaeity of the author win astonbh the 
pnbBe. Bat what be says cannot be altogether 
Ignored. Wc should rerise oar old ideas and ideals. 

It b a reiy soggestire and Instmetire book. 

The Sacked Boon or mi Hikddb, Velumt 
xvii—Partii. The Mititya Puranam—Ckapien 
ng-agt {Jammf to March, t^ej j Mot, 01 - 93 ). 
Translated by a Talutdar of Oudh ; Publtthed by 
Sadhindra Kath vatu, at the Panini Qfict, 
Bahadnrgaey, AUedahad. Pp. aoi-^o^rxvii. 
Price of this part is JRt- 4 - 8 . Amueal subscription— 
inland Xs. ta-sa, J^eign fi. 

The tranetntloa of the Afat^a Patdam b now 


The Study of Jainism by Lola Kannoomol, 
if.d,. Author of 'The Master Poets of Indict, 'The 
Secrets ef Vpanishodd, ‘Lord Krishna’s Messagf, ‘The 
Saptahhangi Nyayel, etc, etc., and Translator «/ 
Herbert Speneeds ‘Philosophy ef the Knowable ark 
the Unknowable,' etc, etc. based on the ‘Jainadattm- 
darshd of Late Mahamnni Shri Atmaramji, publish¬ 
ed ly Atmanadafenn, Pustah-Pracharah-Mandat, 
lloshan‘MahaUa,Agra. Pp. 106 , Price As, ra, or 
i shilling. 

The book in ite first chapter begins with the gen¬ 
eral description of the nine categories, from nra, 
firing soul, to mohsha, liberation, of the Jaia Philo¬ 
sophy, and deals in the three socceediag chapters 
with the followiiw three snl^ts; Arhats or Tir- 
thaakaras. The Ideal of a Jain Sadhoo, and the Ideal 
of a Jain Honse-bolder. One desirons cA being oc- 

S nainted with Jainbm will do well by reading this 
tile dissertation. 

The Library OF jAiNA Literature, you vii, 
A Dictionary of Taima Biography. Port I.—A. 
Compiled and Edited ly Vmrao Singh Tank, BA., 
LL.B,, Author of faina Historic^ Studies, Distin 
guished Otoals and Osval Families, The faina Chro¬ 
nology, Translator ef Sambodha Sattan, etc. Pub¬ 
lisher : Kumar Deoendra Prasad fain, The Central 
faina PuNithing House, Arredc (India), ipif. London 
Agents! ProbfUthain Co,, pi . Great RussA Street, 
London, W, C, Pp. 116 , 

The book "aims atgiring all the important names 
ofthejainameaand women—with special reference 
to the post-Msharira period—to be found in the 
pMblieatioas accessible to the present compiler. 
Oceaeionally, the names of non. Jaiass who bare 
either patronised or perseented the fidlowcrs of 
Jainbm bare been added. The preaeat woik, hosr- 
erer, does not pretend to be aa exhaastire one.’’ 
(P. IX.) References base been added ander erery 
important artiefe sare where they are deemed aot 
necessary or the informatioa gircab solely derired 
from oral traditioa. 

The ascfolness of the book b apparent, and cri- 
dently it will, when complete, remore a gnat wont 
keenly felt by the etndents ^Jniabm. 

PoaillOM OP THE WOHBE IN THE VEDAS by 
Gurdit Singh, BA,, IL B., Published by Rue^asad 
Harayanb&, Head Maikr, Ran^h SehoA, Gujrati 
Section. fhttria,E, /. Ry.,Dist. Maubhum, Pp. yf. 
Prise Two Annas. 

Tbb pamphlet originally appeared ia the Vtdk 
Slagaaine. The aathor, who was a puaiaeat member 
fai & Ana Samoj, bqpas it be rMriag the qaestioa 
“what ^aee ebonld be assigned to women—whether 
thrir pn^ sphere should be limited to the bonsa- 
hold, or whether they should be permitted to enter 
other walks of fife," (p- 1 ) and conehides by sniag 
that their "oetiritics Ife in the boosehidd and there 
with her life-omipanion she shonM spread her pnri^- 
ing infioeace an rewnd the femily, tbeb aeigbbonr- 
hood and the aaUoa. Inereiy act whether qiritaal 
or temporal Ae b spoken of as the indbpemmbk 
consort of her husband" (p. 81) quoting ia support of 
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hit Tiem tome mantni from Vedic ttxU with hit 
own cz|dtnntioiit which teem to be farfetched or 
rather imaginary. 

ViOHDtBBKatlt RHATTACaARr* 

- Bbngau. 

Brahuacharva-SADBana dy Jogiskcliandra S*n, 
LliS. and Hamehandra Sen, LJiJS., puMished iy the 
tmtkert, yS, Sntsa Kead (North), Bhmoampur, 
CtthHtta. /j*. '40. priet Be. i. 

It it only when lu’thmneiaijrt. i. e„ eontinenee it 
firmly connimed that one obtaiot trae Tig jar or 
eoern withoat which nobody can attain nit real 
good either here or hereafter,—.nobudy can realiie hit 
coal, the laprcme biet'ing, to which one naturally 
atpiret. And to in ancient India edncation, both 
teeniaraad tpiritnal wat bated on brabmaebaryn. 
And conteqaently the men of that age were dereloped 
into a ttrung, poarerfal and energetK nation, perfect 
both phyth^ly and tpiritaaily. But loolc at the 
atateofonr itadentt now reading at tchooli and 
coUegca. What a tad condition of their health! 
Uott of them appear to lead a lifeleat life. And it it 
principally dae to their committing a tia, the horrible 
conteqnenee of which it not known to them. We 
man here onanitm. The Indian tyttem of edneaBou 
in which brabmaebarra wat a compnltioa it now 
completely ignored. Bat what hat been proeided for 
protecting the poor boy t ignorant of their real good 
or eril and falling eietim to that ntter deatmction 7 
’ Undoubtedly thit thought it beyond the proeinoe of 
the mtem of education preeauiRg in oar eoantiy. 
Bat Indiaat tbonid not remain nnmiodful of reicaing 
their font from the danger. Brery one thould do 
tomething which liet in one't power for tbit. And to 
wetineerely praitetheattemptt towardi thit diree. 
tion of Ore. Togeihchaadra and Hemchandra, the 
anthort of the book nader reeiew,—the book 
in which they have dealt with the practice of 
brabwaebarya in ita yarioot atpeeta wowing itt 
importaaee tapported not only by Hindu Shattrai, 
but alao by tcTcral itatementt of naqaettionabie 
weitwa aathorltiet. Thit book, tbongh not 
written very tyttematically or arranged in itt 
matcrialt properly, will, we hope, pertnade onr 
youthful atadeati, for whom it it intended, 
towanlt the practice of continence, wbieb it the 
root cante of all Ueteingi, at it taid above. 

ViDBDIHBXBARA BBArTACRARTA. 

Marathi. 

DbVI SSRIB AhiLTABAI flOLRAR, fy 'PuTUthot- 
tarn’, JPages 01 + 243 i Price Rt. t. Pablisher: 
Mr. A. A, lioraatkar, 462 , Thakurdwar, Bomhay. 

The veiy name of Ahilyabai hat a charm of itt 
own, and recallt to memory thote happy dart of the 
hoary patt, when tbe martial qdrit of We Maratbaa, 
tymboliacd in tbe laaee of the Bolkar, wat ttrikiag 
terror into tbe heartt of the enemici, when the pako* 
ehiai admiaiatratloa of jnttlee wan very much ia 
fovoar and terred to tatitfy the timple-miadcd popa> 
latloa mote than the wooden, iadaatic aadeoitly 
tyttem irf tbe Indieiary of later origin, and when eteo 
women of India wcie aekaowledged to be pottetted 
of the eanabOitf' to rale not only trith taeettn bat 
etea aritn dittfitetion. Ahilyabai wat much more 
than a mete product of thote timea She wat not a 
literate woman ia the prcieot teate o| tbe term iyet 
We wat a highly edaeated and edtand la^. She 


heard the Pnrannt daily read to her and imbibed 
their lenona She wat a keen and obtervant etadeat 
of the practical poiitict of the day Which impMtied 
her and terred her purpoae mneh more than a mere 
theoretical kaowlew of the International Politire 
would have done. Tbongh of the weaker tex the had 
abandance of manly epirlt in her whfeh enabled her 
not only to erect wr bead before an lllattriont war¬ 
rior like Saghoba Dada Pethwa and a crafty etatea- 
manlike Nana Padnavit but actnally to win a 
triumph over them. She wot atrictly orthodox in her 
religiont tiewt bat wat never intolerant. She tpent 
crorei of rupeet in feeding the Brahmiot, builoing 
templet, and other formt ol charity. Indeed the bat 
left behind inch a permanent memorial of hertelf at 
entitled her to be called a Deri Vet the cannot bt 
aecnied of higolty or narrow-mladeduem. Her 
father-inJaw Sahhedar Malhnr Rao by hit eamnalgiia 
agamtt bordering territoriet had ralted a fiNmng of 
enmity, and her bu^rapher aetertt, on what anthor* 
ity 1 cannot tny, that the herwif had led tereral 
campaignt 1 yet the never aiiowed the feeling of oppo- 
lition mneb leaa of enmity to rankle in the oreatta of 
her opponentt. It it true that when Malhar Rao led 
hit army agaiatt hit encmiet, the mott heavy and 
reepon<iible duty of the manaiaetnre, truotport nnd 
tnpply of ammnnitiont wat entrnlted to her. Bnt 
the biographer hat omitted to meatioo thit impor* 
taat fact in hit bonk. Perhapi the important papem 
in connection with thit tuhjeet were not avaiiabie to 
him at that time ; bntthat it wot a fact hot hem 
amply borne out by the letten of Malhar Rao to 
Ahilyabai unearthed by a friend oi mine and pabtiih- 
ed me in the coinmni of tbe weekly Uallarl 
Martaod Vijaja of 16th Anguit 1917. Bnt even thit 
revelatian ol a new hittorical fact hardly jnitifiet the 
btographer'i ttatement abont hemetf leading teverol 
campaignt. The biogrwher it anoeecHarily hard 
npoa thote timet. One Gangadbar Vaihwant, tome* 
time Miniiter to Malhar Rao, hod played falte to hit 
matter, and to pailiatc hit gnitt, if not to wbitewath 
hit character, the biographer hu made one aetonad. 
ing itatement, which to my kaowfedge and beliet fe 
hardly initifiaolc. He laye tbe blame not oa the mie- 
creant bnt OKribet it to the tpirlt of the timet, which, 
the anthor taw, wat eingnlaily charoeterittd by 
tclfiibnett. It IS a bold ttatemeot to make agaiatt 
illnttriont men of patt bittory, and tlie vagnenett of 
the ttatement cannot shield its author agaiatt the 
chaige oi exaggeration. The reader often comet acroei 
each itatementt in the book and in muet eotet they 
are left unproved with corroboratory evideaec. To 
take aaother inttnaee, on page 45, the anthor hoa 
stated that Ahilyabai contidcred her dnty to Ood aa 
above all other contiderationt and in the performance 
of work! of devotion to God ihe even let oilde or 
diiregarded the inconvenient maodatce of her 
hatband. Where it the ewdence to enoport this 
awertioa 7 It can be conceded that in Indian hietoiy 
inttaneei like that of Mirabai are aot rare, wbttn 
Hiadn wivea of exceptional devotion to Ood have 
let at aaiwbt or diaregarded tbe anthority of their 
hntbaod; bnt a bare etatemeat like tbn oat made 
by the ptetent bUmrapber, naaceompanied by a 
magic inttanee likely to corroborate it will not 
cottvinee rendAi into acceptance of the mere state, 
ment ae a fhet. 

Moeh It mode by eritiei like Rao Baludar 
0. fi. Paraenit and stbert of the feietfoa bctwnca 
Aldlyabal aad Takejewao I. ovw the petty qacetfon, 
of the mibtary cxpeaditnre. Tokiyeerao it Mlcaed 
to hayc let aside lor hi* prtrate oat, a goMly 
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poctipn ot maatj anigned to him for miUt«r; 
ei«mi4itiire and kept thi Mjaieat of bit loidien 
l> .anMi. TnkojM'i fighting arm; revolted, in 
comeqneace of which Tnkojeeraa made frequent 
demaadi on Ahilyabai for money. Ahilyabai, of conne, 
proteited and thii aatnraUr camed a temporary 
eatraagemeat of good fediage hitherto esiating 
between tbeat Takoieerao, leeiag the unwillingneai 
oa the part of Ahilyabai to make payment, ^ned 
negotiationa with the Conrt of the Peihwa of Poona 
for a loan. Ahilyabai bad a clear foreeight of 
the reealti that would follow—the interferenee 
of the central power to wUch ahe wat 
qaite. averee and iu accompanimente which ebe 
feared, would bring diaaetere on her kingdom and ehe 
•aved the eltnatioa by meeting the demand for money 
oatof berj^vateparar. Thii little incident thrown 
coaaldcrabM light on the eontrant in the cbaracteri 
of Abiljrabai and Tnkc^rao and eetaUiihee the 
reputation of the former for itateemanebip of a high 
oiwr. The Uograpber, while acknowledging her 
claim to etatenmanenip an reflected in thin and eimilar 
other inddeate, etili accueee her of the lack of eunt- 
truetive ntateemanridp, which in not a Uttie puuling 
to teadera. True, ehe did not make fteeb comiuesu 
and eetend the boundariei of her dominions, did not 
fill bercofiere l» extorting money out of her peaceful 
neighbours and^did not keep a vast army for making 
depredations and carrying fire and sword into terri¬ 
tories bordering upon her State. If statesmanship 
coaRsted in tide, Abilyabid most assuredly possessed 
no statesmanship, SIk bad not the lust for fresh 
conquests or for other people's money. She wis 
qnite content with her possessions and ml her amU- 
tmn centred round her desire to bring happiness, 
peace and contentment to her sutfiecta That this 
was achieved by her with a foil measare of success 
cannot be qncstioned. She was a watchful guardian 
imgd of ha snidests; ahe was a faithfoi and evw 
attentive member of the Mahratta confederscy ; ahe 
made friends with all Indian rulers of whatever 
nationality and religion and maintained those friend, 
ly relations to the end of ha life. What more cons- 
trnetisi slatmmanship can be expected from a 
woman of those times, is beyond my compeebeasion. 
Indeed no better judgment can be passed on ha 
characta and carea, taken ns a whole, than the one 
left 00 record by such a consummate general and 
statesman as Sir John Malcolm, who writm— 

“It is an extraordinary pietote—a female vrithont 
vanity ; a bigqt vrithont intolerance; a mind imbued 
with the deepeet superstition, yet receiving no im- 
peesafona, except what promoted the happiness of 
those who were unda her influence; a being exec- 
ciaing in the most active and able manna, despotic 
power not merely with aincetc bnmUity, but under 
the aevaest moral rcatraint that a atnet conscience 
could impose oa human action t and all this eombin* 
ad with tne greatest indulgence for the weaknem and 
faults of otl^" 

1 shall leave out the qnestlon about the literary 
merit or demerit of the work in qnestioa for two 
reasons. Firstly, for the reason that the patfeat 
laboar spent by the author ova the collecting, eoUat. 
iiig, aiftmg ana arrsugementof the material for the 
hook Is so vast and nw work is so Aeerfolly done 
that it overrides all otha eonsideratfoas; and 
secondly because the author seems to be fatly coas- 
doeu of his shorteousings in rcepect of the literary 
oapsetof hisbookand nos therefore craved the in- 
dnsganee of rtnidets la hb peefhee. All thiaga eoasi- 
dsrsd the book must bs prononnoed as a ereffitabic 


performance and deserves a prominwt place on the 
shRf of historic^ books in Marathi litaature. 

V. G, APTB. 

Gujarati. 

tCAD.vuBAKi, Fifth EdUkn, irantlaiti by 
ChhagemlalHarilal Pandya, SA„ Chief Edttca- 
tional o§cer, funagadh. Printed al tlk juwigadh 
State Printing Press. Cloth boused, pp. gro. 
Price Re. a-n o {tgtj). 

Between 1884 and 1917, this sehplaiiy work bss 
undergone five editions; this itself testifies to the 

S reat popularity the book bat won in our midst. 

very student of Sanskrit knows this tssagsHm opae 
of Bans; to reader it into Gqjarati, so as to pre¬ 
serve the spirit of the original, its beaatifhl similes 
and metaphors, to dissolve its componnds, and sUli 
to make the traoelation such at should not terrify or 
scare.away the ordinary reada, is averydi^nlt, 
if not a herculean task, Mr. Chhsganlal has accom- 
plwhcd this task. Years ago, when the first edition of 
this book appeared, it was received with a chorns oi 
approval and admiration. The scmpnluns core with 
which the translator hat conveyM every subtle 
thought, tendered every turn of language into faithfoi 
and accurate Omarati shows that it must have cost 
him hours and nouct before he could have pitched 
upon the right pbraw or expression. By means of 
Mort notM and a list of difficult words explained, he 
has further tried to help his leader and famlitate hit 
task of understanding and entering into the spirit of 
the original erndite author, no work is entirly 
perfect,l>at this translation approoclMS very near it. 
The present edition has been emWlithed with several 
colored and gorgeous pictures which greatly add to 
its altractivenesa Its difiierent introductions leave 
very little to be desired in the way of lotting iafor- 
mation about the various phases of the original, 
literary, historical, mythological, and others; bafides 
tmy are tborongbly up to date. We weloame thw 
edition heartily and trust that every library deRi 
and cupboard would make an effort to find it a pro. 
minent place on its shelves. 

Bvnkih Nibakdhmua, translated by /pg/hase 
K. Pathak and Kalliasui Vithalbhai jfehta, pub¬ 
lished by the Society for thtEHCouragtsuent of Cheap 
LUerature, printed at the Diamtsd fuHUe Print¬ 
ing Press, Ahmedabad. doth basmd, pp. 364. 
Price Re. 1-4-0. {rgtj). 

Babu Bonkim Cbander Chatterji wrote other 
works besida his welMuiowa Novas, his Krishna 
Charitra and Dharm-Tattva. As a bnmoroqa 
writer, as a raaata of Sarcasm, few, if any Indians, 
have equalled him; eg., his “sUfo”, the Loka 
Kahasya and the Matrimonial Penal Code am inimi¬ 
table. Though we pos s ess e d in OuJarati his novds, 
and bis criher secions works, we nave not till naw 
hadiuny rendcrimi of bis miscdlaacions writings, and 
aketeh^ hnmorosa and othcre The present book 
removes that defiritney, and wcarsaurethatwho- 
eva reads it, and we wiwthat mauyshonld do so, 
wonid not regret his time and trouble. Bankim 
Babe's humour is< something to be cMoysd; tlmiaao- 
cent laughter it raieesb is not lost in trandatioa. 

Mxdbtam Vvaroo (WfflW wnflv) trasstkM h 
Leshemher ffarprastd, a» introductiise‘“fy 
Vttmram AwSagcsdBJb., prissM at thp Eotubag 
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Vaiihm'a Prm, Bombay. Pajir cover, /*/. 
Price Rt. o-S-o. (rqt^). 

Tbii Bcaatifnl little play of Bhaa MTO), tlinuRh 

pttKribed m a 'text book fur UaWridly Examina- 
tioni, ii acTCitheleat, on arcnnnt of its intiinsir 
wortb, qnite the tbinR to be placed in the hands of 
those woo study in the primary as well as secondary 
scbnots. Filial piety is its keynote, and the a ay in 
which the children of the old Urabmiii couple vie 
with one another in offerinR themaelrcs to be sacii- 
6 ced to Bidimba is rery touching; and instructive. 
The publication of the translation is very timely, and 
Is done in such a way that tbe juvenile people would 
got finddt bard to follow it 

Inpriva Parajava Digdarsiiana (vfHmxntR 
a«i/Ai/iiasii Sajeaya Mak (tffiivfijts 
b.ilh published by Premchand^ Ratanji 
of Bkavnagar, Printed at the Shiijapura Pi ess, 
Baroda and the Anand Press, Bhai<nagar. Paper 
cover, pp. and 36 + 1/6 retpecUvely, mprited. 

(•917)- 

These two books are published as part of the 
Yasbovijaya Jain Grantliamula sciies. The first book 
is a scries of sermons, exhortiiiff the reader to prac¬ 
tise temperance, continence and other virtues. It is 
composed by Shri Vijaya Dbarma buri, a well known 
Jaina .tcharya. The second is a collection of euio- 
Riums of great men. The biographies ot the writers 
of these poems in the beginning are, tbougii meagic, 
of some nte to those who are interested in Jaina verse 
literature* 

K. M. J. 

iVote. In the Novemlicr (1907) issue of the Modern 
Review at p. 038, in the Review of Gujtrati Books, 
rend in line 8 "vice foiled" instead of "vice failed'’, in 
Hoe 36 “not" insUad of "but", in line 3H ’Those" 
Instead of "that", and in line 51, "Kaiuanbhui" in¬ 
stead oi "Ramabbai". 

Sanskrit. 

Raoihivamsa-kavva, Cantos t-6. Parti, with 
the two eommenlaria Padarthadipika of Natayana 
Pandit and Prakaskika of Arvnagii hatha (Annaa- 
matai). Edited by A, Shankaranarayana Shashi 
of Pattaooor, under the Patrona/,e of Thuphan 
Namboodirijad of Ponnoriode Mana. Printed and 
published by the Mangolod yam Co. Ltd., Tiichur. 
yVirr 3 -(ho. 

In tbe Trivondeum Sanskrit Series we have bern 
presented with tbe comnientarics by the presint 
commentators, Narayana Pandita and Arunochala- 
natb (Aruna^inatba) aliat Shivadosa, on Kalidasa's 
Kamarasambbava 1 ond now, we are glad to have 
their commentaries on tbe Foci’s other Mabakavya, 
Ragbovamsa. Aiunachalanatha fluuruhed between 
twelfth and funrtcenth centuries a. n , as be quotee 
Kshiraswaiiun <1200 a. n.) and bimtelf is (iiiottd by 
the eekbnited Ualliaalba in bis San/fvanx Narayana 
Pandita seems to belong to a later date ; (or it is 
evident fimm hi* commentaries on Ragbn and 
Knooia that they are muely capkaatory para* 
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phrases of these by Arnnachalanatha. Both the 
commentaricf under m ticc are simple and nsefnl. 

VlIvni’RlIBKIIAeA Brattacbarva. 

I'kakrita. 

Jaina Vivii)HA-SAHnYA-SnAsrRAMAi,A, No. I. 
Stttasundan'ihanam of Dkaneshx'aia Munishvaia, 
edited with notes ly Muniraja Hhri-Rajavijigiaji, 
pubtished by Pandit Hargm’amUs T. Sheth, tiyaya- 
tirtha and lyakaranatirtha, Chandraprabha Press, 
Penal es. Pp. soandsSS. 

It is now a well-known tact that the narrative or 
romontir literatnre of India owes a great deal to 
Jaina authors, nnd the book under notice will fully 
licnr nut the remnik. The psesent work is a romance 
like KathaMritsagaro of Somadeva consisting of 
several smaller stones in the main one, the principal 
figure being Surnaandari, after whom it baa bnn 
named. Theolijrctof wiithig it, ns stated by the 
author, is to iustrnct the people in oveicuming evil 
desire or lust (TTW } niid hairtd r) which ate 

the rout causes of manifold suQ'erings la tbe world. 
In spite of its bring composed in vetse instead of 
piuse it may beclussifieii, as the author himself has 
dime, Biuong what is known by tlie name Katba 
in Sanskrit literntuir , for uuIike'Visbvunatha Kavi- 
raia Ilcmnchaiidra h<>l'ls In his Kavyannshasana 
that kalhu may be cumpnsid either in prose or 
poetry and he illu<.tiates it by mentioning J.Uavati- 
katba which is a work actually in verse by one 
Jineshvara Suri, the spirittml guide of our author 
Ohaneshvara Muni (1095 Vikrama Era>1039 a. D.). 
Tbe Editor seems to commit a mistake in quoting 
(Preface, p. 30) Vishvaoatha as saying—"qnmt RTli 
in fact tbe reading heirof 
I* R R ^ and it is evident from his esampie, i. e., 
"RRT RlR'RNlf*’. Here Kadambari undoubtedly 

refers to Rana's celebrated work known by the name, 
and nut the story by Ksbiinendra, as be says, if such 
a book exists ut ail. The book u named by the 
author hiiiiiclf Suraaaadarikaba I—katba), as will be 
seen in the last verse of each of the sections, aud so 
we do nut km-w why the Editor has chosen its 
name Sarusaadarubiiiiam. Tbe abbreviations used 
in the notes which are mere synunymatic and yet 
very useful should have lieen txplaiued for obvious 
reason. 

Surasundarikalia is divided into sixteen sections 
gfiCR R containing each 250 gathos or verses in 
Prakiita. Its language is very sweet, very simple 
and very lucid and so it is quite couformabte to 
tbe gleaning of tbe phrase Rl^PtRll) 

"RflRRlRnilRkRI' fiiqucntly by tbe anther 

himKif refening to bis present work. The natural 
order of the words in sintenccs is so proMrIy kept 
that their is almost nothing left Jo be done by a 
reader for constructing them. For instance one may 
be referred to the verses, Iv. 16-19. Bis demriptieia 
is sometimes vciy ediarming (as in iv. 245 of morning) 
and the pun on woids (bough used occasionally Is 
also deset vjng mention and in support of it we m»f 
dte.thegatha S3. 
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DbanrshTara’t SwasunJarikatba in pnctr; and 
Uarlbhadra’iSamnra/ecnia/ia(—adityakatha)inprow 
occuionally Intermingled with vcracs are the most 
•imple of all the Praknta worki known to na hither¬ 


to, and 80 they can strongly be recommended to thoie 
who are witling to learn the Prakrlta language. 

VlOBCSBBKnaBA Bbattacbasta. 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


"BwMliefi at Borobudur.*’ 

Permit me to ofier a few comments on the follow¬ 
ing points on which criticism has been lerellcd 
against my book ‘A History oi Indian Shipping and 
Maritime Activity from the Earliest Times'^ (London, 
in connection with the discussion of the above 
subject in the August, September and November 
issues o^our periodical 

(1) ^apter II of the book treats of representa¬ 
tions of ships and boats in old Indian art. The 
esptanations given are not my own, bnt those of 
archaeologists or experts, wherever found. Por 
the explanations of the Snaebi sculptnres the anthori- 
ties followed are Cunningham and Maisey (misprinted 
'Maisin' in the book); (or the Ajnnta paintings, the 
authority is Griffiths ; for the Uoruhadur bas-reliefs 
representing six naval scenes reference has been made 
to a note on the subject of Mr. W. Scboil, secretary 
of the Philadelphia Mnscnm and the well-known 
translator and commentator of the Periptaa as also 
to the interpretation of Mr. Ilavell both of whom 
have connected those scenes with the Indian colonisa¬ 
tion of Java. Considering the then state of our 
knowledge of the subject, lintroduccd the bas-reliefs 
in these gnanfed words ; “I ahull now present a very 
Important and Interesting series of representations 
of ships which are found not in India but far away 
from her, among the magnificent acnlptnres of the 
temple of Dorobudur in Java, where Indian art 
reached its highest expression amid the Indian 
environment and civilisation transnlnnled there. 
Mott of the scnlptures show in splenilid relief ships 
in fall sail and scenes ttcahtag the history of the 
colonisation of Java by Iiidinns in the earlier centuries 
of the Christian era. Of one of them Mr. Unveil 
thus speaks In appreciation....’* Mr. Sehnff thus refer¬ 
ral to my use of his note in one of his letters to me; 
"1 wns also gratified, and 1 may say, mnch surprised, 
to tee copied in your book, the lab 1 at a model made 
under my supervision of the Hindu ship shown on 
the Borolmdur friese. It is a singular example of the 
distance to which one’s ideas may travel when made 
pubtie in any form, and as a matter of personal 
interest only I sbonid be very glad to learn In wbat 
way yon bappened to learn of the existence of that 
model. 1 enclose a small photograph oi it and 
should be glad to have yonr opinion as to how far 
my model IS a correct reproduction of the relicfi We 
went into the matter with condderable core......" 

The agreement of two sneb persons ns Messrs. 
Schoff and Unveil on the parHcuar identifiention of 
the bos-rdiefs seemed to me to be an additiooM 
aigumsat la its favour and I therefore adopted it as 
on acceptable hypothesis or surmise for the support 
oi whin I prodneed the following ’’additional 
nrgnments, vis, (a) the Javanese vessel with 


its second boat attached to it as shown in Fig. 
5 of my book conforms in respect of that im- 
portaat provision and striking feature to the 
description left by Fa-Ilien of the Indian ship 
ill which he with 200 feliow-patsengen landed in 
Java after more than three months’ continnons sari 
fromCe^n. Thus it is staled that “astern of the 
great ship was a smaller one as a provision in case of 
the larger vessel being injured or wrecked daring the 
voyage.’’ [See p. 48 of my book]; (b) the description 
of Nicole Conti of the bniid and constmetion of Indian 
ships appliei also to the type of ships presented by 
the Javanese Kniptures [Ibid]. With these two des¬ 
criptions of Indian ships, (one earlier and the other 
later in date than the scnlptnres nnder discunion), 
exemplified so strikingly in Java, and pending any 
other positive identification by nny other expert, 1 
thnnght it jnstifialrie to introdnee the sculptares in 
my book in the way 1 have done. Mr. Schoff, again, 
(who by the way hat made a special study of ancient 
sailing crafts as proved by his learned paper on the 
subject contributed to the J.A.O S.) bad oth«r reasons 
of his own for his proposed identifiention. These are 
thus stated by him in his Pevipias (p. 245) t ’’Similar 
in a general way to the Andhra coin-synifaol is the 
Qujrati ship carved in bas-relief on the friese of the 
Buddhist temple at Borobudnr in Java. While datiag 
from abont 600 A.D. this vessel was probably not 
different from those of the Ist eentary.” Again, he hna 
labelled one of the sculptures under discussion as fol¬ 
lows : "Gujrati ship about 600 A.D.; from the Boro- 
lioedor fritze-ships of this type were doobtless inclnd- 
id among the trappaga and eotymba^ of (of the 
Ptriphts), which piloted merchants into Barygasa. 
[fbM] Mr. Schoff also points out the similarity 
ol Fa Hien’s ship to the type of vessels described by 
Marco Polo [lb. p. 248] Wbat tent a further colour 
to the supposed indentification was the existence 
(despite the dogmatic canon to the contrary) of re- 
pn'sentations of two preeminently seen/ar scenes 
among the paintings in the Bnddhitt eave-tcmpics 
Ajanta, treating of subjects of a siiMlar stgnificanra 
in our national history, via, I^aliag of Viiava in 
Ceylon and Palabesbi rettiriag the Penan mbaaay, 
both of which are nltimately indieative of tbs inter¬ 
national intereonrse and expansion of India. Tbs 
partientar caves, again, in wbieb these paiatiijgs 
ocenr are assigned to the 6th or the 7th centary A.O., 
the period when, according to one of the Javaaeee 
legeade, the Indian colonitatioa of Java be^. On 
the baeit of all tbeee varione eoneiderationi Ae 
conjecture woe pnt forward (la the abeenee of a 
founder hypothesie on the inbjeet) whieh eonneeted 
the ehipt of Borobadur with the eoloaieiag advem- 
tnree from India. 

It le a matter for eongratnlatioit tiiat a aesMder 
f nnaiee bae aow been pnt forward wbieb bidt fair to 
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•ettle the eontroTetvy, thongh Dr, Vogel showt kta 
warmtli over hi* owa diecovtry than hu more ardent 
follower, Mr. R, U. Banerji, who witidi it as n 
weapon of oSicnce against Messrs. Hneell, Rawlinson, 
and especially my bombleselfin his landable edurts to 
popularise that oiscoveiy in the pages of your petiud- 
iral. Regarding Dr. Vogel’s identification arrived at 
by the certainly more reliable method of comparing 
toe scnlptored scenes with some llnddliist sacred texts 
the following points rei|uire still to be cleared up, vix, 
(a) three only out of the six naval scenes have been 
identified by Dr. Vogel. 1 cannot by the way follow 
Dr. Vogel when he says that Pig. 3 of my book is the 
same as Pig. 1 and the frontispiece picture. Tlie 
latter two are identical, but Fig. 3 has some clearly 
dissimilar features. The type ol the ship is similar 
but the dbtails of the sculptures differ, (b) If the bas- 
reliefs represent on stone some Buddhist literaiy texts 
of India or certain edifying tales which refer to Indian 
maritime activity in some form or other, is it nut 
permissible for the historian of that subject to refer 
to those sculptures even as it is relevant for liiin to 
refer to the representations of the vessel of the 
Samadda-Vaans fataha lately discovered in nn old 
Burmese pagoda [See dreh Snrr. Report fir 1912-13]. 
Dr. VogeVs discovery thus helps to give definiteness 
to the hitherto hazy notions about the subject of two 
of thise sculptures which are now seen to have been 
meant to depict an Indian ship and the sea voyage 
of an Indian by a Javaaese artist, just as in 
the Burmese pagoda we liave a Burmese artist’s 
idea executed of an Indian vessel Dr. 

Vogel’s words : "It is the voyage and lauding of 
Uira which we find illustrated in onr panel- 
while the landing of his colleagnc Bhiru is pictured 
in bas-relief*—leprodttced in Mr. Mookeiji’s Indian 
Shipping on the plate facing p. 4.Q. The other panel 
on this plate illastrates the Suparagajataka, being 
No. U of the/atakama/a." (Pp. 370-371,/ R. A. S., 
April]. We are more concerned with the intention of 
the artist than with the execution of that intention, 
and if a particular representation is meant to depict 
an Indian naval scene, it it appropriate evidence fur 
the history of Indian mantime activity. This is my 
view of the matter and 1 shall lie glad to know if it 
is acc^table to others. It is to Im clearly noted that 
the aim of Chapter 11. of my book is to bring 
together all illustrations of Indian maritime activity, 
whether inland or oceanic, whcicver they are found, 
whether in the caves of Kanheri oflT the coast of 
Bombay or in Burma or in Ceylon or in J iva, oi 
other countries with which India had intercourse, 
for such illustrations only confirm the liteiary evi¬ 
dence, and the wide-spread belief in the reality, of 
Indian shipping and maritime activity. I cannot 

* la the feidiaa story HIra and Bhiru are the chief 
ministers of King Rndrayana who ruled in Rornka 
while BimWtara ruled In Rajagriha. They were 
dismiased by Rndrayana's impious son Sikhandin and 
leaving the kingdom they set sail in a ship on the 
river to which they proceeded hj an nndergronnd 
passage from their bonse. They founded in a separate 
eoaotiy the cities named Hiraka and Bnimka 
or Bbimkadicha. 

I Wnrfrfrfl (Prime ministers) wwi 

ijcftwT OmmifriAi w vPBWfliPi 
RU'jWKWKBV’wrtWl ... tAfiitl aPfBfrPgsj 

nHtjMwpnm* WTPranr’] 


therefore qnilc follow Mr. Banerji in his confident 
assertion that ’the fntuie _ historian of Indian 
maritime activity and colonisation will have to 
leave out these bas-reliefs being out of hm 
sphere,' for representations ol such tuarilime 
enterprise in both literature and art aie equally useful 
to him. in my bumble n|iininii the histoiian 
of Indian shipping must colkct all references to it, 
literary or monumental. Indigenous or foreign, and 
tbeKwni-Yaen Cniahgne ui the Chinese Tripitaka 
and the sculptures of ooro-budui, for instance, are 
equally important ns supplying evidence of Indian 
maritime activity, (c) Tbeie is ii strong reason for 
the inference that, besides the subject of the Javanese 
lias relicts being Indian, the type of tlie ship aetaaify 
executed in relief and rcpiesciited therein is Indian 
oil account ol similarities of (gmstiuctioo as explain¬ 
ed above and alweurc of any positive evidence to the 
contrary. Such inference or surmise is of course 
tentative, but tlie liberty of making it is in accordance 
with the approved luetliods of aieliseological experts 
as has iH'cn noticed by Mr. (liingnly m his reply in 
the Seplemlier issue. In such matters one has Mwnys 
to live to Iraru. 

13) Chapter V of Part I, Book 1, of my book, only 
treats of the fact of the Indian colonisation ol Java 
merely us an example of‘the Indian maritime imtivity 
tuwaids the Bust.' Perhaps Mr. Baneiji's superior 
ideas about relevance would demand lu an account 
ol Indian sliipping and Mai iliine Activity the insertion 
of the entire history ol that colonisation, nay, 
of “the Indian dynasties, both Hindu and Bnddhist 
who (?, luled over Java.” lie even considers the 
history ol Indian colonisations in general os an 
integral part of the history of Indian shipping. I 
beg, in nil humility and with all respect to his 
judgment, to diOer from bun. There is an announce¬ 
ment in another of my books ui a separate mono¬ 
graph on the subject to lie called 'The Story of 
Itnatci India.’ 

With regard lu my treatment of the forts and 
circumstances of the Indian colonisation of Java 
according to the scope defined above, Mr. Baneiji is 
pleased to pass the following sweeping condemna¬ 
tion ; “Dr. Muukeiji’s statements about the Indian 
eoiunisaiiun of J,iva by a prince of Gqjrat cannot 
have a place in sober history. It is the product of a 
very strung imaginative power with utter disregard 
for soIkt authentic facts. Serious students of history 
will always try to avoid such faulty methods and 
flimsy construcliuns in future." I am afraid Mr. 
lianeiji betrays here the very defecla he condemns 
and a warmth foreign to the dry light ol reason and 
perhaps unnecessary fur the mere cause of historicsd 
research. Dr. Vogel who has caused his motion 
ought to have been an example to him in this resjwct. 
My brief account of the colonisation is concerned 
only with its beginning and its Indian sources for 
which the only evidence that is available is that of 
legends preserved in some of tlie Javanese cbroalclee 
which have been always mentioned ‘os such' in my 
book and never os trustworthy histore. If the mere 
mention of the legend is high crime and misdemeanour 
against Mr. Banerji’s lofty dignity of historical 
researeb, 1 beg to refer him to Mr. Vincent A. Smith’s 
mention of the same in his History of fiiae Art in 
treating of the same topic. Secondly, Mr. Bane^i 
did not probably have my book before him when m 
asserts that my account of the colonisation is based 
only on Sit Stamford Kaffies’ History whereas,1 
have utiUred the valnable data contained in the 
contributions on the snlgect published in the Indian 
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4 atj9a«f7,Ji>arnal of the Bombay Branch, R. A. S., 
and abore all in the ‘Bombay Gazetteer,* Vul. i, parti, 
App. by A. M. Jitchsou. i am not a ipccialiit in 
the iniyect bttt a compiler, and I zhonld like to know 
whether the evidence of Dutch archaeolojjUts which 
Mr, Baoerji to iondly “paradee" beside* being 
ircdevant to my purposes doe* not reier to a much 
later period of Javanese history with which my book 
is not at all coucrriied. At least 1 am In good com¬ 
pany in that respect for 1 can point to Vincent 
Smith's amission of that evidence in hi* Fiat Art, 
thoighheUnp-to-date enough to have referred to 
Pjncher's identification of the Javanese bas-reliefs. 
A* 1 have already stated, I am concerned only with 
the consideration of the ‘fact* of colonisation, the 

S orts of India connected with the same [e.g. whether 
Alinga, Bengal, Orisfa or Oujrat (pp. 149, 150, 
154) ] and the special political conditions of India 
prevuiag in the time mentioned in the legends 
which might ooconnt for the growth of a colonising 
activity (pp. ISB, 153 of the book). It may be 
noted in passing that Mr. V. A. Smith regards 
the traditional dates “as credible, os mark¬ 
ing times of ascertained political disturbance in 
lodia^’' IHiatory ol Fiat Art, p. 280]. 

(3) Mr. Banerji chooses to misread the scope of 
my book in general and that of the 2ad chapter of 
the 1st part in particular. It has within its purview 
both the two classes of maritime activiu, external 
and Internal, riverine and oceanic. The Sancbl 
sculptures themselves are introduced by the follow¬ 
ing general sentence of cantion which has evidently 
escaped Mr. Banerji's notice: "There arc several 
representation* of ship* and ‘boats’ in old Indian art” 
The chapter in question first appeared in the form 
of a series of articles entitled ‘Ships and Hoats in Old 
Indian Art’ in the Modern Review for the year 1910 
or so. Much of the history for the .Mahomedan 
period 1* concerned with riverine boats and fleets and 
naval battles on river*. 

(4) Mr, Banerji’s depeudence on the testimony of 
his eye* in interpreting some of the sculptures is 
unworthy of Mr. Baneiji, the Archaeologist It is 
ansafe to concinde on a mere superficial and sensuous 
view of the sculptures showing to the naked eye ontv 
a “pleasure barge" or ‘‘a carelessly constructed ferry 
boat," that they have no connection with maritime 
activity on the sea*. Bven archaeologists have ad¬ 
mitted that Indian art is generally more symbolic 
than realistic and is always to be interpreted with 
reference to the idea or the intention behind it, rather 
than to what may be inferred from its actual execu¬ 
tion a* visible to the eye. Thus even Cuuningham 
after describing the simple canoe of the first of the 
two SanehiKulptures inclines to the view that the 
scene is meant to represent the vast ocean of life and 
death in which the Buddha is the boat and oar. 
According to Gmnwedel the same sculpture is meant 
to represent Kosyapa the Brahmans following the 
Buddha in a boat over the flooded Nairanjana river 
which the Bnddha bod crossed as if there wo* no 
water there, one of the mirades by whicb the Bnddha 
issaidtohafccoavwted Uruvilvo-Kasyapa and bis 
school. A yet third interpretation is that of Maisey 
who views the sculpture a* ‘representing the de- 
partnre on some expedition or mistfon of some ascetic 
or priest of rank amid the reverential farewell* of bis 
follower*.* This interpretation does not seem to be 
at oil Improbable when we consider that the seulptnie 
beloim to the age of Asoka’s miatiom sent not only 
to difletent parts of India bat also to Ceylon and 
even to the distant realms of Syria, Egypt, Cyreae, 


Macedonia and Epirus. As Mr. V. A. Smith con¬ 
cludes; "When we remember Asoka's rdttions with 
Ceylon and even more distant power* we mny credit 
him with a sen-going Beet as well as an army.” [The 
Edicts of Asoka, p. viii]. In farther support of this 
surmise connecting the sculpture with one of Asoka’s 
missions inxy be adduced the somewhat significant 
fact that some of .Asoka’s missionaries are themselves 
ttiiued in some of the Sanchi inscriptions, Thn* the 
testimony of mere eyesight cannot be exclnsively 
relied npon in interpreting symbolic and idealistic 
art Similarly, the second Sanchi seniptnre which 
Mr. Bxneiji dismisses with contempt as representing 
a mere fory boat carelessly constructed has been 
interpreted by one archaeological onthority to repre¬ 
sent even a sea voyage by means of that rickety boat, 
—the conveyance of relies from India to Ceylon which 
is seen in the picture to be intercepted by Nagos. 

I do not understand why Mr. Banerji nas been 
good enough to spare the Ajanta painting which is 
intended by the artist to represent Vijaya’s landing 
in Ceylon but to the mete eye presents a picture 
utterly inconsistent with that intention. Tbe_ very 
inferior kinds of boats actually executed in the picture 
are absolutely unfit to carry the weight of elephant* 
and horses. As Griffiths has justly remarked : "These 
may be thought open to the criticism on Raphael’s 
Cartoon of the Draught of Pishes, viz., that his boat 
is too small to carry bis figures. The Indian artist 
has used Raplinel’s tre itmeiit for Raphael’s reason i 
preferring, by reduced and conventional indication of 
the inanimate and merely accessory vessels, to find 
space fur expression intelligible to his public, of the 
elephant* and horse* and their rider* necessary to the 
story.” 

As a farther proof of the contention herein urged, 
I may refer to what might appear to the snper&:ial 
observation of the naked eye as a must carelessly 
constructed canoe appearing among the pictoriu 
representntions of the fatako* in Burma (to which a 
reference has already been made) but which in reality 
is meant to represent a maritime adventure on the 
mnio. 1 can do no better than to quote the interpre¬ 
tation of tile Archaeologist himself, M. Cba*. 
Duroiselle : ‘ The Bodhisattva is a wise carpenter in 
a great carpenter’s village near Benares in which live 
a thousand families. These carpenters take money In 
advance for work they never perform, and at last 
they are so deep in debt that they have to flee to 
some foreign part. They build a mif[hty sfifoand 
sailing in the ocean arrive at a certain island inhabit¬ 
ed by ({oblias. In a drnuken fit they all answer the 
call of nature everywhere and anywhere ; the gobtins 
are incensed and resolve to destroy the one thonsaad 
families. The Bodhisattva is the chief of five hnadred 
of these, and a fouluh carpenter, chief of others ; they 
are warned by a good deity who advise* them to flee. 
The Bodhisattva follows the advice and escapes ia 
the boat with hi* 500 families; the foolish head- 
carpenter prefer* to enjoy life Issily on the island, and 
he and all hi* follower* swe destroyed. 

The Bodhisattva is leaving the goUin-Is/aad ia 
the abip. At the bow is a woman, in the middle, a 
man; these two represent BOO faraiUe*,' betsreen them 
is a most; the Bodhisattva steer* the boat at the 
stern ; on shore, in a tree, the good drity warning 
tlmn to depart.” 

Por the same reason, 1 refnae to bUow the lead of 
Mr. Baneiji’s eyes in considering the representation 
of a sea-going vessel in one of the Ajanta pahtiaga 
as “most probably an inland rivec-crait.” 1 prefer to 
follow the judgment of Griffiths which I* fully quoted 
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in my book «ind aI»o of Mr. Seboff and of ■klr. Torr, 
the author o{ Ancient Shipi, sll ol whom pronounce 
It area as it is in the mention as indubitably a era- 
going rcBsel. 

About the Yaitni Pent, if it Is not the ratisizrd boat 
pattern sugKCs’tid by the name, I should like to know 
on what other pattein the top of the temple has lacn 
modelled. 1 may also mention that Mr Akshaya 
Komar Maitra (who has made a special study of 
Orissan art) has given the same interpietntion as 1 
have in an article in the Modern Keviexv. 

(5) Mr. Banerji says : “Consequently wotka on 
Indian art and culture based on nareirs conclusions 
have become worthless. One of these is the great 
work of my fellnw-countryman Dr. Radhnkomnd 
MookerjL’* I fail to see bow my bonk ran be con* 
strued into lieing based on merely Havetl whom it 
refers to only in three places out of mote than 260 
pages. 

( 6 ) The Javanese sculptures furnish seven out of 
thirty-two illustrations in the lipok and they do not 
thus form “the majority" of illustrations us stated 
by Mr. Banerii. 

In cunctusloa, I should like to state that I eaperted 
Mr. Baneiji with his knowledge of aichaeology to 
have enriched the subject with new pieces of monu¬ 
mental evidence which are constantly being discover¬ 
ed by his depaitmcnt instead of indulging in mere 
destructive criticism ot the kind inspired by Dr. 
Vogel's recently published note. He ahouM have 
taken me to task for the glaring omissions of the 
following sculptures in the took which 1 propose to 
rccUly in its second edition under preparation :—(l) 
the represrntations on the Bharhut sculptures of the 
sea-monsters swallowing up vessels. (2) Tlieboat 
scene in the Bodhgaya temple. ( 8 ) The scene of 


shipwreck in one of (he Knnheri sculptures of which 
a photograph I owe to the kindness of Sir John 
Marshall, the Director-General ol Archaeology. (4) 
The escellent repieaenlution of two shiiw on the 
temple ot Ncmiuatha, Gnndbamandapa, Kumbbaria, 
Bombay rrcMdency, a reproduction of which has 
been must kindly tu|iplitd to me by Mr. D. R. Bhan- 
darkar, now Csrmicbael Professor in tbeCatcutta 
University, to whom 1 am greatly iodebted for his 
sympathetic interest in my rcsearehes. No one is 
more conscious than 1 am of (be many imperftetions 
in my book which it is a gr< at good fortune to me to 
hod reviewed by more than hundred critics andl 
depend on the sympathetic cooperation of scholars 
interested in the autycct to ensure its improvement in 
the second edition which Is about to be called for. 

Finally, I may be permittad to add that I was 
myself familiar with the researches of Pnurher lead¬ 
ing towards the identifications of the bas-reliefii under 
discussion and was thinking of going into the natter 
in my second edition. This will be evident from the 
fiitlowing remarks I already made on the aabject in 
my hook [‘The Fundamental Unity of India,* (I.,ottdon 
1014)]. “Ol the monniuents ot Borobndnr preeenting 
no less than 2,000 bat-relielii, the best tciieis, nnrafaer- 
ing more than 200 , arc arranged in two seriet, of 
which the upper presents in easily recognisable stone- 
pictures the life ol the Buddha as told m the ancient 
Sanskrit work 'Imlitn Vistara,’ while the lower has 
hren proved to lie no illustratioo ot scenea iron the 
'Divyavadaua' and other Buddhist romances, inclnd- 
ing some of the ‘Jatakas*. 

Kaobskumup MoOKXgrt. 

Mysore University. 

10. 11. 17. 
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The MonI BmU of Co-opontion 

is the title of an excellent article from the 
pen of M. K. Gandhi, which has been 
accorded the place of honoar ia the Social 
^ryhe Quarterly for October. 

At the outset Mr. Gaadhi sounds a note 
of caution laasmnch as people working 
in a canse are apt to “exaggerate its 
merits, though quite nnconscioustjr, and 
o^n succeed in turning its very defects 
into advantages.” As an instance in point 
the writer qnotes Sir Danid Hamilton, 
who said, "Credit, which is only trust and 
Faith, is becoming more and more .the 
money power of the world, and in the 
parchment bullet into which is impressed 
the feith which removes monutahis, India 
will find victory and peace.” 

Here there is evident confnsiiM of thought. iTha 
credit which is becoming the money power of the 


world has little moral basis and is not a synonym for 
Trust or Faith, which are purely moral qualities. 
After twenty mars’ experience of hundreds d men, 
who had dealings with banks in South Africa, foe 
opinion 1 had so nften heard expressed has become 
firmly rooted in me. that the greater foe rascal, the 
greater the credit he enjoys with his banks. The 
banks do not into his moral character; they ate 
satisfied that he meets bis overdrafts and promissoiy 
notes punctually. The credit system has encirclw 
this beautiful globe of ours like a serpent's coil, nnd If 
we do not miiM, it bids fiiir to crush us out of brenth. 
I have witnessed foe ruin of ma^ n home forourt 
foe syatem, and it hat made no diiference whether foe 
credit was labdied co-operative or otherwise, The 
deadly coil has made possible the devastating specta¬ 
cle in Enrtqie, which we are htlplesdy towng on. 
It was perhaps never so fme as it i« today fogt M in 
law, so in war, the longest purse ftnally wina ''l hifre 
ventured to give p^inence to the curreni belid 
aboet'eredit system hr older to empbesiie foe point 
that foe co-operative Movement will be a blekdttg to 
India onip to the extent that it is a moral movament 
strictly directed by men fired ivifo religious fervour. 
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h follows, iberefort, that co-operation should be con¬ 
fined'to men wishing to be morally right, but failing 
to do so, because of grinding povert]r or of the grip 
of the Mahajan. Facility for obtaining loans at fair 
rates will not make immoral or unmoral men moral. 
But the wisdom of the slate or philanthropists de¬ 
mands that they should help, on the onward path, 
men struggling to be good. 

Too often do we believe that material prosperity 
means moral growth. It is necessary that a move¬ 
ment whidi is fraught with so much good to India 
should not degenerate into one for merely advancing 
cheap loans. I was therefore delighted to read the 
recommendation in the Report of the Committee on 
Cooperation in Indi;^ thaiNhey wish clearly to express 
their opinion that it is ti^ true co-operation alone, that 
is, to a co-operation which recognises the moral 
aspect of the question, that Qoveinment must look 
for the amelioration of the masses and not to a pseudo¬ 
co-operative edihce, however imposing, which is built 
in ignorance of co-operative i^inciples. With this 
standard before us, we will not measure the success 
of the movement by the number of co-operative 
societies formed, but bji the moral condition of the 
co-operators. The Registrars will in that event ensure 
the moral growth of existing societies before multiply¬ 
ing them. And the Government will make their 
promotion conditional, not upon the number of 
sncieties they have registered, but the moral success 
ol the existing institutlims. This will mean tracing 
the course of every pice lent to the members. Those 
responsible iiw the proper conduct of coKtperative 
societies will see to it that the money advanced does 
not find Its way into the toddy-seller’s till or into the 
pockets of the keepers of gambling dens. I would 
excuse the rapacity of the Mahajan if it has 
succeeded in keeping the gambling die or toddy fiom 
th ryot’s home. 

eA word perhaps about the Mahajan will not be 
out of place. Cooperation is not a new device. 
The rytAs co-opmte to drum out monkeys or birds 
that deitrov their crons. They co-operate to use a 
common threshing floor. I have foOnd them co¬ 
operate to potect their cattle to the extbnt of their 
devoting thmr best land for the grazing of their cattle. 
And they have been found co-operating against a 
particularly rapacious Mahajan. Doubt has been 
expressed as to the success of co-operation because 
of tbe tightness of the Mabajao’s bold >n the 
i^s. 1 do not share tbe fears. Ibe mightiest 
Mahajan must, if he represent an evil force, 
bend before cooperation, conceived u an essenti¬ 
ally moral moveasent. But my limited experi¬ 
ence of the Mahajan of Champaran has made me 
revise foe accepted opinion about his ‘blighting 
influence.’ ibavcibundnimtobenot always relent¬ 
less, not alwim exacting of tbe last pie. He some¬ 
times servu bis clients in many ways and even comes 
to their reKue in the hour of their distreu. My 
observation Ik so limited that I dare not diaw any 
condusioas from it but I respectfully enquire whether 
it is not possible to make a serious tflbrtto draw out 
the flood in the Mahajan and help him or induce him 
to throw out the evil in him. May he not be induced 
to join foe army of compem(ioii| w baa expetitnee 
proved that be is put praying for f 


Epoponuc Vdbe oi Life bi India. 

The Wealth of India for September 
publishes a melancholy picture drawn by 
Prof. C. D. Thompson ot the low value of 
life in this country. Says be: 

In India the economic value of life was far less than 
it was in other countries. From the point of view of 
production, the economists regarded everything as 
instrument of production. They believed tW enjoy¬ 
ment could not be true enj^ment unlns it also 
made for production. Keqiing this in mind, 
he would consider the value of man u a means 
of production, in America Mr. Irwin Fisher of 
Yale University brought out some statistics- showing 
the value id man at difibrent ages. After making cer- 
Uiin calculations, Mr. Fisher arrived at foe conclusion 
that the average baby in America would be worth 90 
dollars or Rs. 270 . At five years of age, the child would 
be worth 950 dollars or ten times tbe value at its birth, 
because of the great mortality during the first five 
years of life. At the age of 10 , be would be worth 
2,000 dollars. He would reach tbe maximum value 
at the age of 30 years, 4,1000 dollars. After that age, 
his value began to decrease and between 60 and 80 
his value would be zero. Above 70 the economic value 
of an average man was a negative quantity. 

The economic value of life was considered from 
another point of view. It had been calculated by several 
statisticians that the value of human beings was equal ' 
to five times the value of capital in a country ; and 
probably in India fois ratio would be moch higher 
because of foe small amount of capital in India. The 
figures given by Mr. Fisher werecalculafod on foe basis 
m the average income of fooK who wera of the pro¬ 
ductive age,«»., Too dollars. Taking tbe figure given 
by a number of authorities, Ra 30 , as being theaverage 
annual income per person in India,-Hhey bad to con¬ 
sider what proportion of the people were of the pro¬ 
ductive age. If they supposed that half ci ths people 
were (d the productive age, the average income of 
tnose of tbe prr^ctive age srould come to Ra 6 a 
Calculating on this basis they found that the average 
value of a new-born baby in India was Ra si-b«. 
This would be about iiyfo or rififo ed wbat it was in 
England or II I 2 th of what it was in America. The value 
of a child five years old would be Bs. sao and at foe 
prime ei life, bis value would be Rs. 9 S 4 . These figures 
were calctdated on tbe supposition that foe age 
distribution was tbe same here as in western conntriea 
Unfortunately it waa not so ; fat other countries one- 
fourth of foe cbildten died befian they were five yean 
dd; in India half died before they attmned that age. 
Therefore he made calculation from another point of 
view and found that the value of a babe in India would 
be Rs. so, and ih« value at five yean of age would be 
proportionately higher, and the value at later yean 
wouM be ptoportmiiately lau because the avenge 
length of life in England and America was fiom 40 and 
CO yean and in India it was from sS jfl to 25 yean, 
bo that the earning in later ages was not so great as 
in rrestern bountrfes. Boys began to earn much 
earlier far India than in western countries There¬ 
fore the value of life between 15 tad 18 yean waa 
proportionately higher in India foan in western 
countries. Therefore foe correct value of life in India 
would be Rs, 20 when the child was bora t abont Rs. 
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3<» wbaa K was five years old, about Bs. 600 when it 
ms 10 yMn and about 960 when it was 30 years old. 
After Hat, he ima|rtoe^ the value declined. The 
mannum value of life in India would be ^bout Rs. 
i.ooOi At 50 it would not probaUy be more than Ra 
joot nd when a man was 70 years old it was feir to 
assnmtthat he had only a negative value. 

The following should draw the serious 
atllVition of all well-wishers of the 
o^try. 

S i'.^ey should consider how it would be possible to 
WMse the income in India so that the average value 
jib in India might be as great as that in England, 
ney took the birth-rate and death-rate in the two 
eontries, they found that the birth-rate in India 
during the last decade was said to have averaged 38*6 
^ thousand of the population and death-rate 34*2. 
n'England the birth-rate was 36.8 and the death rate 
tti. If tliey had a amallet number of births in India, 
m value of life would also increase and instead of 
jisdla being poorer than England, she would be as 
■npiiiiy as England. This poverty was largely due to 
cause, VB., child-marrii^e. If child-marriage was 
S^icated, the average income of India would be 
asnbled soon. Further they wanted industrial organ!- 
snrioa. The men who had the monopoly of intellectual 
Shilily should apply themselves to the organisation of 
bdnttries in India. 


AcpMis of NatioiuIiHB. 

.1(1 diicu^os what ought ,tp be the 
%lffect attitme of ludian Christians 
towards the currents of national thought 
which go under the name of nationalism, 
P. Chenchiah ably sets forth in thepa^ 
of the Yoat^ Men oi laaia for October 
fome'outstanding aspects of nationalism 
as it is nnderstood in the Westpow-a- 
days. 

Sometimes It (nationalisin} is used for (he political 
creed known as imperialism ; sometimes as' a synonym 
for patriotism. The poets have often nsed it to signify 
an idealised past, around which a nation may throw 
tin whola wealth of its emotion. It is often e name 
given to a tendency ip political life which eeeks to 
eeiphMiie racial ch iracteristics and social aptitndes 
with a view to found an exclusive claim for progress 
in certain directions. 

Nationalism in one of its most importadt aspects is 
the religion of the State. It is the elevation of piditici 
to the dignity of a religion. The State is the ail- 
comprebrasivt inititulioo which covert epd conlcola 
all the activities, social and telmions, of thp individual 
who is considered to have no life a|^ from it. In a 
modern mtion the only valnes that count arc political 
valnet, Beligion, art, and social K(e gijfo in value 
only to the extent end in the measure mtVhich they 
sabserve the pwpoice ef the StaiA Ee^ currant of 
life eoener or letpr sate tofgrdi ,|he foiipcai centre. 
U is said that Ptafo’s conception of an ideal lociety 
was p republic. Tne modern pbilotopher'a conception 
of a perfect todal omnisatlon it tbd'State. The 
Charen it'n State Chttok The bishops aril aMidberi 


of the House of Lords. Ail education is slate- 
controlled. The striking fact about the modern state 
is that it comprehends and demands the whole of its 
subjects’ life and activity. Life outside is neither 
tolerated nor valned. 

It is an absolute necessity for the European stale 
to establish an empire, for an empire is but the pattuie 
ground of the State. The empire of the world is 
the highest ambition of the rising nations. They 
are prepared to bend their knee and worship Satan to 
receive from him the dommaliun of the world as a 
gift. As there is only one world, and many nations 
aspiring for its possession, collisions are bound to 
occur. The western nations are always balanced on 
the brink, of flie, precipice. The national ambition 
demands that society should Ifo organised on the basis 
of wraith, and that men should be divided into the rich 
and tbe poor, and that every nation should find its 
self-realisation in wealth and power. 

In the lub'St of tbe war which is proclaimed to be a 
momi struggle, we find tbe nation pictuiiug ill future 
without referenoe to inorul condition Tbe press, which 
is tbe living voice of the people, talks as if pMt-war 

g roblems are either trade problems or military pro- 
lems. How shall we capture new roaiketer now 
shall we prevent Germany from having accets to 
them f how shall we turn our citizens into eoldien ?*• 
these are tbe burning problems of tbe future. Even 
the social problems are viewed Irom the standpoint oI 
politics. Marriage is advocated not as a sacrament 
nor as a moral oUigatioii, but as the best means oi 
strengthening the State in its policy of aggression. 
Take tbe qeestion of cotton duties. The moment the 
merCMitiie interests of Manciiester are touched, tbe 
cant about holy war Is dropped and the political erred, 
‘‘that marketa make a nation,” is re-affirmed wiili 
enthusiasm. 

Nietszebe, the I’olish philosopher, may be taken to 
be the true prophet of nationalism. Notwithstanding 
tbe indignant repudiation of his theory of life from 
many (jnarters, there can hardly he any doubt that his 
supremacy is the true incarnation of national ambition 
in modern Eurupe. Nietssche with brutal candour 
declares that the Christian does not fit in with tbe 
scheme of natiunal life in Western Enn^ and that to 
realise her naiio.ial ideals Europe requires a new man 
and a new morality. It requires a superman. Strong 
in muscle, conscious of strength uncontaminated by 
Christian morality with its softer human passions, the 
superman w.ilks to victory though he crashes on his 
way tbe weak and the tender under his iron heels. 
Incarnate power is the Lord of the world, and 
evenrtbing must bow to it. 

The witr has shown us how little influence Chris¬ 
tianity has in the councils of the Empire. The 
Church has played second fiddle to tbe state an I 
walk«l meekly in the path set by politicians. Tbe 
voice of the Church universal is not audible, and 
where audible is drowned by the blatant bomb of 
nationalism. Ilfaubeen to with Christianity in ihi 
progress in Western Enrope. 

ToHiay CbritUoniiy ia submerged by the rising 
tide of commardalitffl. Whenever the formative 
feices ef naiianal Ufa projected an ideal on the arena 
of life in Europe it waa an wnparoc, n aotiVasi 
or a merchant. Cbriitisnity waa a mere quaUMog 
attrilmte. 
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The lapieme duly of Indian Christiana is to in ike In my opinion, what seems to be of abidiiu worth 
dear to the world that, far from there being any in the religious consciousness of the East is nn^ the 

necessary connection between the religion of Christ reality of the unseen ; second, the possibility of inti* 

and tirilisa' ion of the West, there is in fact an inherent mate connection between the natural and ue snper- 

upposition iKtween these two, and that the homage natural; ihird. the c^si of the Supreme as the adven- 

01 the Christian is due to Christ and not to any civili- ture of the soul, nese constitute the atmospheie 

ration, eastern or western. of religion, and Christianity can only thrive in it. 
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Chi’aChln 

is the name of a remarkable Chinese 
woman who was poet, patriot, social- 
reformer and edacattonist all combined in 
one. Hers was the type which is rarely 
found in any society Eastern or Western. 
The story of her brief though eventful life 
is told by Lionel Gibs in the pages of the 
‘Astatic Review* for Aufi^ast. The tragic 
and untimetyend of this beautiful and 
heroic life fills our heart with sadness and 
one feels with regret what an amount of 
good might have been accomplished by 
such a woman if she had been born 
amongst a free and progressive people. 

Chi’u Cbm was the daughter of an official whose 
native place was Shaohsing in the province of Che¬ 
kiang. Owing to its numerous canals it is sometimes 
styled, tike Soochow, “The Venice of China*. The 
surname Chi’u means ‘‘antumn,'' and the personal 
Iname nin "a lustrous geffl." At a later period she 
took the sdiriquet Ching-hsiung, which means ."Vie- 
with-niale," and the was also known as Chien-hu 
Nu-chieb, “Famide Champion of the Mirror Lake.” 
At the age of eighteen, Chi’u Chin was married to a 
gentleman named W.ing, and went with him to 
T'eking, when the gave birth to a boy and a girl. Hers 
was not a tmnpeiament, however, that could resign 
itself gladly to the placid joyi of domestic life. 
During the Boger crisis of 1900 , when she waa an 
eye-witness oi the monrnful events at Peking, the 
was heard to exclaim with a sigh ; “We mortals must 
grapple with difficulties and dangers in order to show 
what stuff we are made of. How can people spend all 
their days amidst the petty worries of domestic con¬ 
cerns i* She had recived the education of a scholar, 
wrote poetry, and held advanced views on the emanci¬ 
pation of women. 

That mntcinumy ne it ie nnderttood in Chinn 
shorM have proved irkeome to tneh nn ardent and 
aelf-relisnt temperament ii no matter for snrprise. 
Busbaad and wift agreed to an amiceUe eeparatlon 
■ome two or three yeen after the Boxer rishig, end 
Chiu CMa, having loet the wholeofbef ca^alia 
tpccniation, throngh mispliecd eonhdcncc in an 
aaworthjr pereoa, teenw to have eoaccived the idea 
of edneating berielf on modem hnet in order to be 
brttcr eqaip^ for the itroggie of life. Accordingly, 


■he raised tome money by the eale of her hair orna¬ 
ments and other jewellery and prepared to etart 
for Tokyo. An incident which ocenrred before she 
left Peking thrown tome light on her character at 
on her political sympathiee. A member of the 
Reform Party of 1898, who had eurrendered himself 
to stand his trial for complicity in the measures of 
that memorable year, was languishing in the priion 
of the Board or Panishmente, where, for want of 
foods to espedite the hearing of his case, it Is proba¬ 
ble that he might have remained indefinitely. On 
hearing of hit dight, Cb’io Chin tent a targe portion 
of the tarn which the had set aside for her owo 
education to help him io his honr of need. With 
noble delicacy of fmltog the enjoined on the messenger 
not to reveal the name of the donor, to that until the 
prisoner had l|ceo tfleayed, be wae nngjgare to whom 
he was so deeply indebted. 


Cbi’u Chin railed fo^apan towards the 
end of Apfil 1904. In Tokio, we are told, 
sheer forge of character soon..brought her 
to the front. We find her an active 
member of clubs for Chinese students, 
forming nevolutionarj societies and work¬ 
ing for the overthrow of the Manchu 
Dynasty. In the spring of 1905 she went 
back to China to raue fresfa funds for 
her study. This time she formed the 
acquaintance of several revolutionary 
leaders of note and got herself formally 
enrolled in the Knaag-&t or Glorious Res¬ 
toration 'Sodety. She met Sun Yat Sen 
himself When she went back to Tokio in 
September. She joined a training college 
for women but conld not continue her 
studies for long owing to the interference 
of the Mancha Government and nltimateiy 
left Japan in disgust. Prom 1906 up to 
the time of her deq,th her life was crowded 
with evenly. She acted as a teacher of a 
purls’ sdiou at Hanaa jointly with her 
intimate friend Madame Hsu Ysn-hua, 
who was herself a poet. Thai we find 
Cfai'a Chin helping fa the foundation of 
colleges, tuning branches of secret sod- 
eties, editing journals, travdSng all pver 
thtoonatiii vat feittiKtfeig the caiue of 
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Chinese freedom. She was an omnh orous 
reader, and we are told that hlie had 
•omehow acquired a very considerable 
knowledge of the English language. 
Speaking of her arrest and exeeution the 
writer says: 

The next day, earW in tlie afternoon, a body of 
Kontt retnrned with the report that a Mancliu 
regiment erat marching on Shaohting Chin emt 
them ont again to leconnoitre, and they brought 
back the newt that the enemy had cromed over to 
the east banb of the river This time she mw that 
the news teas only too true, and shortly afterwards 
the soldiers had entered the citv. The students held 
u last bur I led meeting, and all urged Cbm to make 
her eseape, but she made no replv. When the 
•Mnuchus arrived in front of the ColKge they did not 
dare to force an entry immediately. There were still 
some dozen or mure students remaining on the 
premises. Of these, u few got out by the buck door 
and escaped by swimming across the ciinnl, white the 
others lusbedontof the front door and fuced the 
enemy with weapons in their bands. The Manebu 
soldiers were taken by surprise, and a number of them 
were killed or wounded hv the students, two ol whom 
were also slain. Chin remained sitting in nn inner 
opurtnient, and was taken prisoner, together with six 
others, whoK names have been recorded by Tau 
ChVng-chang. The next day, when brongiit before 
the district magistrate, she steadfastly lefused to 
utter a word for ftar of implicating her associates, 
bttt only traced n single line of poetry : "Ci'ui.vo 
tb'iu ieng eh'ou shn^n” (“Autonm ram and uutnmn 
wind fill the heart with milancboly sore”) Sentence 
was pronounced, and on the morning of July 15, at 
daybreak, she was ezeented near the i’avilion at 
Shaohsing. It it said that a rosy clond was floating 
overhead at tlie time, nnd a chilly north wind 
blowing. The execntioners as well as the onlookers 
were all shuddering with emotion, but Cli’iu Chm 
herself went tranqnuly to bet doom, and even when 
her head lay severed from the tiunk tlie ikpisssion of 
her lace still remained nnalteied. 

The following resume of a public lecture 
which Chin delivered and poem which she 
composed will give the readers some in* 
sight into the temperament and attain* 
ments of the young heroine. 

“We women have for thousands of years past been 
sobjcsled to a system of repress on, and at no time 
have we enjoyed the smallest measure of indepen' 
denee. K gidly bound by the ancient rules ptesctiliing 
the Tbiee Obediences and the Font Virtues, we were 
unable to utter the faintest word of protest. Into this 
point, however, I will not enter at present Wiiat 
I snsb to say IS this : we women, who have bad our 
feet bound ftom early childhood, have suffered untold 
pain and misery, tot wbiib our mirents simwed no 
pity. Under this treatment our »ce giew pinched 
and thin, and onr muscles and bones were cramped 
and distorted. The consequence is that onr bodies 
are weak and incapable nf vigorous activity, and ra 
eveiytbing we do we are obliged to lean on others. 
Being thus necessanlv dependent on external aid, 
we find ourselves, after maniage, subjected to the 
domination of men, lost as though we weie their 
bonsehtdd slaves. All onr energies are confined to 
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the home, ahcie we ate nrtiipied m lulling nut 
elotbes, rnokiiig and piepaimg food, making im >ind 
boiling lice, sprinkling and sweeping, n.iiling on 
onr husbands, and handing them Uisir .'ind towel 
In any iiiipurtant bnsiness we ate pievenied from 
taking the least pm. Should .i guest ,inive. weaie 
obliged to moke ouiselves sc.iice and hide in our 
pnvale apartinenti. We me nut idlowed to inquiie 
deeply into any subject, and shuuld we venture to 
s|>c.ik at any length in leply to some argument, we 
are told that our sex is lulatile and shallow. My 
sisters, do )on know where the finlt lies that has 
brought us to this pass' It is all due to women's 
lickofeneigy and spun. Wt ouiselves drew baik 
in the first instance, and by-and-by that came to he 
legaidcd as an mimutablo iide of conduLl. Sisters, 
let IIS to* lay iiivesti,;tie the taiiscs whnh have 
led to this want of sjin I nndeneigy aimmg women. 
May It not be beiamc we iii-ist on binding up oiii giils’ 
furl at an e.tily njr, speaking ol Ibeii 'tliree-inrh 
golden bills' .tnd their '(aptivaliiig little steps’ ? M ly 
It not be. 1 say, tb it tins pioccss of fout-biiiding is what 
h.is sapped and destroyed all uui energy and spirit ? 
To day iiiy blood is u|>, and I want to stir youi uluod 
as well, iiiy sistcis, .inii louse you ton sense of your 
degiadalion. All wuincn should, m the fiist plaie, 
refuse to adorn themstlviis with paint and powder, or 
tuck themselves out m.sedut live gnisc, realizing that 
evei y human being bus his own natural luuntenance 
given to Inin by God. Serondly, you must nevei bind 
youi feet again, not utter iiouseosical verses like : 

Conteiidihg iii beauty with then three-inch feet and 
slender bodies, light rnongh to flit over the waves, 

The gentle swaying ol then willow waists iruiinil* 
iiig one of the flight oia swallow. 

“Do not wrong your iotelligence by tbns dissipat¬ 
ing your precious stungth, but rather licwail tlie lot 
ultnose nnhapjiy maidens who foi tbonsaiiils ofyiars 
have been shedding trarv of blood In bringing 
forward tins (pustioii of unbound feet, my sistcis, 1 
want yon to iiulizr that the result of having feel of 
the nutur.-il sire will be to abolish the evils attendant 
nn injured hones and ninsclcs and an eulerblcd 
luiistitutiun-sniily aeause (oi unbounded rejoicing. 

I feel it my duty to lose no time in routing out this 
vile enstom amongst women. For where, in nil the 
five great continents, will yon find a single country 
that follows this f'liinese prnrticc of foot-bindiiig'? 
And yet we, who weie born and brought up 
111 China, look upon it as the most civilized country 
in the wnild ' lloneday wc succeed in wiping ont 
thii liui rible blot on onr civilization, our bodies will 
begin to grow stronger, and the steps we take la 
walking Will become u pleasnre instead of a pain, 
liaving tbus regaiued tbeir natural energy, the whole 
sex will progress without dlfiicnlty, and an ciiiltess 
store of happiness will be built up for thonsands ol 
generations of women yet nobnrn. But if yon shrink 
from this reform, and wish to retain the pretty 
sight of small feet beneath yonr «tticoats, yon will 
remain imprisoned to the end of the chapter in the 
secinsion nf yonr inner apartments, quite devoid of 
any strength of character, and it will be impossible 
to manifest the native brilliancy of the female sex. 

1 earnestly hope and trust that yon, my sisters, will 
bring about a thoroagh reform of all tbeaacieat 
abases, ronse yonnelves to act with resolntionp 
and refusei to submit to the domination of man, 
asserting yonr own independent authority, and so 
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ordering thing! that the statui of women may 
rise dally higher, while their dependence on others 
grows less and less. Let there be thorongb enligh¬ 
tenment on the snbjeet of foot-binding, and progress 
•0 the matter of ecinol rights for men mm women 
will snrely follow." 

Ox THE 8tri<goi,b fob WoMMl’t KMBm 
We of the female sex are in love with liberty ; 

J-et us pledge onr resolve to win libtnrty in a bomper of 
wine I 

By tlie dispensation of Nature, men and women are 
endowed with equal rights ; 
How can wc be content to abide in onr inferior 
position ? 

With all our energy we must raise ourselves up, and 
Wash away, once tor all, the shame and degradation 
ol the past. 

If only men will acquiesce in our becoming their 
comrades, 

Tbty shall see onr white bands tolling in the great 
task of winning back onr beloved country. 

Full of dishonour is the ancient custom 
By which women are allotted to their respective 
mates like cattle. 

Now that the light of dawn is visible, ushering in a 
new era of civilization, 

Man’s claim to stand alone, usurping the first place, 
And to hold the other sex in slavish subjection, must 
be utterly abolisbed. 

Wisdom, understanding, mental culture—all will come 
by dint of training and practice. 

U my heroic countrywomen, shoulder your 
responsibilities I 

I am confident that you will not flinch from the tosk 
that awaits you. 


TIm Muoc of VtnMflowen. 

John Vaughan writing in the Quarterly 
Review gives interesting accounts of some 
famous men oi science and literature who 
’’found in wildflowers the music of their 
Eves." 


persons to learn that the author of "Principles of 
Political Economy” was an ardent field-botanist. 
When, as a lad of fifteen, he paid a visit to Sir 
Samuel Bentham at his house in the South of Prance, 
he made friends with his host’s only son, George, 
afterwards the author of the well-known “Handbook 
of the British Fiora’’, and it was under his influence 
that John Stuart Mill became a "searcher after 
simples.’’ Pur many years, after he had entered 
the India Oflice, Mill was acenstomed to spend bis 
Sundays in long botanical rambles in the neighbor¬ 
hood of London, while his annual holiday was 
usually passed in the some pursuit. Surrey and 
llampsliire were the chief spheres of his researches, 
and in these counties be made many interesting 
dikoveries, which he was wont to chronicle in the 
pages of "The Phytulogist.’’ 

There is no more pathetic figure in English 
literature than that of John Clare, of Helpstone, 
who passed the earlier portion of bis life in abject 
poverty, and the latter part in the prison-house of 
an asylum. But such happiness as at times was 
vouchsafed to him was due entirely to his love of 
nature, and especially of wildflowers. Of Tennyson's 
interest in things botanical it is unnecessary to 
speak. His poems contain numberless passages 
which illustrate his dose acquaintance with our 
wayside flora. Now > it is a "flower in the crannied 
wall” ; now the "golden hour" of the dark yew, 
"when flower is feeling after flower’’; now “the taint 
sweet cuckoo-flower" or the "blue forget-me-not" 
and now “the fruit which in our winter woodland 
looks a flower.” What more striking description 
of an English wood in May, when the bluebells or 
wild byadnths are a “paradiK of blossom," than 
these lines in "Guinevere"? 

sheets of hyacinth 

That seem'd(tbc heavens upbreaking thro’ the earth I 
Or we call to mind the exquisite spring picture in 
the “In Memoriam”— 

Now fades the last long streak of snow. 

Now burgeons every maze of quick 
About the flowering squares, and thick 
By ashen roots the viol^ blow; 


Among philosophers who found in wildflowers 
the solace and refreshment of their lives, two notable 
names may be recalled, those of Jean Jacques 
Konsscau and of John Stuart Milt Keaders of 
Kousseau’s Confessions will remember the many 
allusions to the pursuit of botany which beguiled, 
especially in bis later years, so many hours of the 
unhappy philosopher's life. 

Puling bis sojourn in the Isle St. Pierre, a lovely 
spot in the middle of the Lake of Bienne, he seems 
to have devoted most of bis time to his favorite 
hobby. "The difierent soils into which the island, 
although little, was divided, oflered,’’ he writes in 
his Confessions, "a suffirient variety of plants fur 
the study and amusement of my whole life. 1 was 
determine not to leave a blade of grass without 
czaminarinn^ .““/L i **^5 measures for 


or the following lines which, in the same poem, 
reveal the poet’s longing for the flowers of spring— 
Pip down upon the northern shore, 

O sweet new-ycar delaying long; 

Thou dost expectant nature wrong t 
Delaying long, delay no more. 

Briim orchis, bring the foxglove spire, 

‘The little speedwell's darling mue, 

Tlfwn Inlina Haah'fl with ficrv dsW. 


X UC IllklC SpCVUWCU 9 w.w-, 

Deep tulips dash'd with fie^dew. 
Laburnums, dropping—wells of fire. 


rne isvorire sinuy or we poei uray, 
ten years of his life, was the study of natural hwtory. 
After the manner of Gilbert White, who, unknown 
to the poet, was making simUar o^rvaUons at 



compile^ 

It wiu doubtless come as a surprise to many 


botany he took a special Intenst. 
So many ate the allntlont 


aUnslont to wildflowcn 
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Crabbe't poemi that readers of " The Borough" and 
"The Tales" would naturall.r infer that the poet must 
hare been a botanist. And the conclusion is abun¬ 
dantly confirmed by what we learn hum other 
sources. “Prom earl; life to his latest ycnis," his 
son tells us in an interesting Memoir, "my lather 
cnltiTated the stud; of Imtan; with fond teat, both 
in books and in the fields ” While pi aetising ns an 
apothecary at Aldeburgh, and afterwards as n clergy¬ 
man in LcKcstershire and in Suffolk, Reorge Cialihe 
found in botany his main recreation. Like bis on n 
"village priest" in "Tales of the llall," 

Be knew the plants in mountain, wood, and mend ; 

... all that lived or moved 
Were bpoks to him ; be studied them, and loved. 

It was his custom to copy into note-books long 
^ossagn from rare or espensire works on bolunv, 
‘of wiiicb his situation could only permit him to 
obtain a temporary loan.” 

Matthew Arnold doubtless inherited from his l-ithrr 
the keen interest in wildilowers which increiised 
with advancing years. Many of his poems abound 
in allusions to the simple species of the countryside , 
but the most noted, which illustrate alike the'seenes 
above Oxford and the wild plants to be found there, 
ate “The Scholar Gipsy" and "Thyrsls". These may 
be called the two great Oxford poems: and the 
plmant country on the Berkshire side of the Thames, 
wjthin a few miles of Oxford, will always be associated 
with Arnold's name. As Tennyson liked to think of 
bis lost romp inions os at least laid in English earth, 
beneath the clover sod, that takes the sunshine and 
the rain, 

And from his ashes may be made 
The violet of bis native land; 

so with Matthew Arnold and the Sebolar Gipsy, 
"Thou from the earth art gone long since,” he cries, 

and in some quiet churchyard laid— 

Some country-nook, where o'er thy unknown grave 
Tall grasses and white-flowering nettles, wave. 

Under a dark, red-fruited yew-tree's shade. 

How “he loved each simple joy the country yields," 
especially the "store of flowers"—“the Irnfl-lenf'd, 
wnite anemone,” “dark bluebells drenclu-d with 
dews,” the “purple orchises with spotted leaves," 
the “Cnmnor cowslips,!" the “red loosestrife and 
Uond meadow-sweet”! And the "wide fields of breesy 
grass” above Godstow Bridge appealed to him anil 
“the wood whicta hides the daflodil,” and the swamps 
where in May the fritillary blossomed ! "I know,” 
he cried. 

1 know what white, what pnrple fritillaries 
The grassy harvest of the river-fields 
Above by^^nsbam, down by Bandford, 

And what Kdged'brooks are Thames’s tribntaries. 

War, Rdigioa and dia Man-b*the.Straet. 

Athoaghtfal article under the above 
heading appears to the Contemporury 


Review frotn the pen of Joseph Compton- 
Rickett. We make u few extracts. 

In the supreme crisis of a man's tile (li.> war has 
shown fur how little dogmatic diflerenrea count ; but 
the movement towards unity hud already begun, and 
the war hat only accelerated the pace. 

Pur souie years past cburcii membership, and 
attendance at public worship, have tieen failing. Now 
the Siindny schools art also dcehning,and the children 
aie slipping away. It is a romnioii danger which is 
drawing diverse religious bodies together, nt wild and 
domestic animals crowd a rising slope, and rail a 
truce to their antipathies in face of a Ihrcnlcnlng 
AoimI. 

But unless the cause of the growing estrangement 
between the Chnri'h and the community can lie 
diacuvcied and repaired, a mere union of Churches 
will he like an association of separate business ron- 
cerns in face of a common fniluic. The Mnn-in-lhc- 
slreet is generally persuaded that there is somewhere 
a GimI in charge of his creation, and proliahly another 
state of existence. Prompted hy this reverence lor the 
Unseen be makes an uneasy attempt to translate 
religion into well-l)eing. fie tries to bring np his 
family dicently, and extends a friendly hand to others 
in trouble. Death is common enough ; he mutt go 
with the rest when his time arrives, and then he will 
sec wbnt be will see. .tie is willing to take liis rhnnee, 
to share with hit friends—good sort of fellows but not 
taints. He hat no with to reach Paradise too soon 
test he bhunid find himself In the uncongenial society 
of the super-good. At the hack of bis conscioniness 
there lurits the idea that although human wickedness 
deserves punishment It can never justify clernul 
wreckage. So that lucial morality, touched by 
im^ination, is coming to replace doctrinal relipion. 

'The Irinmph of science and the venture <>1 philo* 
Sophy during the last century have challenged iiud 
moulded Christian teaching. The claims ul the 
Church have been scrutinised, her foundation for Ijctlct 
explored, and she hat tnrviied the trial; hut the 
cx^rienee has left its mark upon her. It wai so with 
the Primitive Cbntcb, when she mistook the after¬ 
glow tor the sunrise, at the hope of the immediate 
coming ol Christ faded away, and the found that all 
things continued at they were from the beginning. 
The danger in every a|^e hot been stagnation, flirity 
of tenure, too intensive cultuK of tiic old soil, a 
reluctance to move towards fresh fields and pastures 
new. Now tlie Church must move or she will lose her 
opportunity. If the be wise she will return with her 
questioner to the written records of her Faith, 
attempting to reconcile the problems of the present 
with the £riptures of the post 

The child knows, thinks, acts, upon a partial 
interpretation of the world to far at the limit of his 
comprehensiatt retches. For him it is the whole 
truth, though he may fully realise that when be 
becomes a mao he will pot away childish things in 
conicquenee of a wider outlook. So love triumphantly 
suivives when tongues foil silent, knowledge foils, 
prophecies vanish. Let ut further assure ourselves 
that all new troth isdevelopmeot and not destruction. 
It folfils the past, and therefore we ate content to 
believe'in the present, and to wait upon the future. 
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ruLllICAL CIPHER-WRI riNG IN HINDU INDIA 

By K, P. Jayaswal, m.a., Bar-at-Law. 


T here is a term in Sanskrit books 
which has remained un-uuderstood in 
onr times. I myself read its mentions 
mpre than once an^ every Sanskritist and 
every professional pandit knows it by 
name Itis Mlecbchbita {'if'Vt). But its 
significance is not now known to the 
tradition of Sanskrit learning. 

There is one passage in the literature 
which makes the technical sense of the 
terra clear. MIeebebbita was the name for 
political cipher-writing of Hindu States. 
One system was invented by the tamous 
rhancellor Kantilya; another was by one 
Mula-dcva.* The oldest reference at present 
goes back to 320 B. C., the time of Vishnu- 
giipta (Chanakya) Kautilya. I am quot¬ 
ing below the original authority. 

The systems ol the Kauti'ya and Mula- 
deva, ns described in the quotation, arc 
notinlly explicable to me. The publica¬ 
tion of the passage, 1 hope, may lead to 
the elucidation of the systems. I may 
)oiat out that the reading of the under- 
ined portion is very probably corrupt; it 
is therefore necessary to consult manu¬ 
scripts. 

Vatsyayana in his Kamasutras (ed. 
Durgaprasad, p. 33) gives MIeebebbita- 
Vikalpas or 'systems of Mlechchliita, as an 
art. The Jayamangala commentary (p. 
39) explains the term in these words: 
yiRTjR i Clsfts t Rwtr fiww I w ets 
I I 

“The (writing) of which the meaning is 
concealed though embodied in perfectly 
good words, and which depends on the 
placement of letters is the Mlechchhita. It 
18 employed in case of the secrets of state." 
swfNtOTW uihrirm: 

• Mnla-dera sceoiditix to tile Kala-vilasa waa a 
great proftaaor of Kalat oe Arta. He leetared on 
arts to aont of gentlemen and grew enormontlr 
wealthy Uy that. The Kala-vilaia claimi to be 
baaed on a courae of fourteen lecturca of hie. Mula- 
d«va mutt hove Iked before ROO .\. P as about that 
time, if not earlier, Jayaniangala, «hu wrote his 
commentary on V'ntanyana's Kama Sutra, and cites 
this verse on Mula dc\a'e system, Hourisbed 


“Its systems are many as established 
by fornfer authorities.” 

After this a quotation describing the 
systems of the Kautilya and Muladeva 
is given. 

ifftPSTsiV: 

“snPl rsift^'sN'siltnflRtflnRTi 
gk wwt: fwTt: tgr s 

I am unable to offer a translation. But 
this much is clear that the Kautiliya or the 
System of Kautilya was called the 
“Duibodha" (‘Difficult-to-solve’), that the 
short vowels were to be read as long ones 
and the long ones as short ones. Some 
interchanges had to be executed in reading 
‘vindu* and the letters called ushma (w, 
g, g, g). The other readings of the under¬ 
lined portion in different manuscripts are 
ggrkgWand gTfkwr>g :■ The only 
possible way to treat the passage, in my 
opinion, is to read it as yadiksbanta 
to mean “words ending in^ ya, di (or 
dc), and ksba.” 

It appears that words ending in these 
syllables in the sentence were to yield the 
desired message after the necessary mani¬ 
pulation of the vowels, ushma letters and 
vindu (am and visarga ?) etc. 

Those who know the Sanskrit system of 
alphabet can easily understand that a 
code based on the above lines would have 
been higdilj complex and perfectly safe. 

The second verse quotra above gives the 
system of Muladeva (Muladeviyam), and is 
to be translated probably as follows: 

“Read a as ka, kba as ga, gba as aa (V), 
cha as ta (t), ta as pa; yaaa aa." “Inter¬ 
change these; and the rest should remain 
as they are ( gk ggrr: tgg l)." 

The third verse probably gives the 
names of other systems 

Chhalananga (gggltg); Tuka-sringa 
(Qgvfg); Durlikhitnm. 
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«y*WTf’ (iiwit‘) ifir'ftni n 

The tnajoit portion of this verse is not 
clear to me. 

That there were more than one sjstein 
prevalent in _ the first century of the 
Christian era is proved by the reference ol 
the Kamasastra itself which mentions 
(Mlechc^hita) rikalpas or ‘difierent sys¬ 


tems,’ The system must have hful a fairly 
lon^ previous history. The name Af/ccA- 
chhita seems to have arisen owinj^' to the 
characteristic ofiending u^iinst the regular 
grammatical writing. As the language 
not conforming to Sanskrit grammar was 
called the ‘Mlechchlia language,’ so the 
writing not conforming to the regular 
method was Mkchchbiln or ‘the System 
made irregular.’ 


COCOANUT GAS AND COKE 


T hose who have happened to sec a 
cocoanut shell burning need not be 
told how beautifully and rapidly it 
bums away. After the shell has been 
heated to a certain extent and has begun 
to emit smoke in considerable quantities, 
if you throw a burning match into it the 
gas takes fire and burns brilliantly, the 
shell shooting forth the gas in noisy 
streams. Nature seems to have concen¬ 
trated the gas-giving elements in the nut 
shell so that they rush out at a feeble call 
from fire. 

If we heat the shell of a cocoanut in a 
gas retort and collect the gas, it burns 
quietly in a Bunsen burner. 1 heated 3‘G 
oz. of the shell and obtained 700 cubic 
inches of gas. Bv heating the same quan¬ 
tity of the husk, i. c., the outer fibrous 
covering aS the cocoanut, almost the same 
quantity of gas was obtained. Calculat¬ 
ing from these we may expect that the 
shell and fibre of an average-sized cocoa- 
nut, when subjected to destructive dis¬ 
tillation, can yield gas which under 
atmospheric pressure will fill not less than 
2500 cubic inches of space or about 2^^ 
ordinary kerosene tins. Tar and an oily 
liquid are also produced. Though the 
quantity of tar produced here is not so 
great as in the case of coal gas, yet it is 
not inconsiderable and may prove a useful 
and valuable by-product. The oil, our 
physicians say, has a great virtue as the 
heuer of long standing sotes. 

Out of the shell ana fibre heated, only 
about 35 per cent, is left behind in the 
retort as coke, whereas even the best coal, 
the cannel coal, is said to leave behind as 


much as 60 jier cent as coke. This shows 
that the gas value of the shell and the 
fibre is even greater than that of the best 
variety of coal. 

The ‘shell-colte’ is i.f a fine deep bluish 
black colour. Crushing the shcli-cokc into 
a fine powder and mixing with linseed oil 
I have used it as a black-board paint. The 
black-board covered with this jiaint piv- 
sents a smooth deep-black stirfaa* and can 
be used for all practical purposes in the 
school-room. The fine powdtr of the shell- 
coke can be used in the preparation oi 
black paints and may probably prove to 
be a good substitute for lam^-biuck. 

The gas burns with a fairly luminou.s 
flame before passing through water and 
with a non-luminous flame after it is made 
to pass through it. In this connection we 
must rememtier the fact proved by 
Bertblet, Dittmar, Prankland and Thome 
that the illuminating value of coal gas 
deiiends on the {iresence of benzol vapour, 
and the vapour is soluble in water. Pro¬ 
bably there is only a small quantity of 
benzol vapour in the cocoanut gas and 
even this is dissolved when the gas is made 
to pass through water. Wood gas is 
largely used in Germany, Switzerland and 
Russia where wood is more easily obtained 
than coal. Even in the case of wood gas 
the illuminating power was originmly 
very small and was later on increased, by 
passing the products of the low-heat dis¬ 
tillation through a range of red-hut pipes 
or by properly heating wood in ordmrv 
retorts fed with smalt charges and 1^ burn¬ 
ing the gas at considerable pressure in 
specially constmeted burners. If it is 
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granted that the cocoanut gas can be 
obtained in an industrial scale and it is a 
nscful and valuable industry, want of lumi¬ 
nosity of the dame is not an insuperable 
obstacle since the gas can be made to burn 
brightly by what are known as ‘Carbaret- 
ting processes,’ which are generally adopt¬ 
ed to increase the illuminating power of 
ordinary coal gas, to render non-Iuminous 
combustible gases, as water-gas, luminifer¬ 
ous and so to load non-combusHble gasses 
with hydro-carbon vapour as to make the 
combination at qnce luminiferous and a 
supporter of combustion. 

In Malabar, Ceylon and the Laccadives 
the cocoanut trees ate so numerous that 
the shell and the fibre, of which a very 
large quantity is left behind after being 
used for choir making, are burnt as fuel. 


In various parts of Malabar, Cochin and 
Travancore the most frequentlv used form 
of fuel is the cocoanut shell. Tnat there is 
plenty of the shell and the fibre for_ gas 
making seems to be certain if the gas is to 
be usea for lighting or in working gas- 
engines. Even a slight increase in tbe_ price 
of the cocoanut products must be an incen¬ 
tive for the greater cultivation of this most 
beautiful and wonderful tree, which, as the 
earthly representative of the divine 
Kalpaka Vnksha has been specially ^ven 
to India and the Bast. 

May I request those who have greater 
facilities for carrying on experiments to 
produce the gas on a large scale and try 
to increase the luminosity of the flame by 
any of the processes used lor the purpose. 

P. LaKSHCuaNiN. 


SONG 

80NC AT TUB DBMCATIOK OP TUB BOSB InSTITOTB. 
ITraaslated from the Bengali oi Rabindranath Tagore by Proi. M. Ghosc.] 


I 

’Tis to the Mother’s temple ye are come 
Her sacred inner courtyard ; light ye then 
Her precinct, ye who are her favour’d sons 
Make here your dwelling; and with omen 

fair 

The conch-shell, horn auspicious, sound, 

0 sound! 

Accepting this initiation bright, 

Tlie deep dork night of waiting terminate. 
0 band of pii{mms all be ready girt: 

The conch-shdl, horn auspicious, sound, 

0 sound! 

Say, "Victory to tins peerless man of men, 
Thu kugly sage, school’d in austerities I’’ 
And "Victory r’ still, shout "Victory 1 

Victory!’’ 


II 

Come with the mother’s blessing, ye whose 
, minds 

Unshakable throne on the thunderbolt 1 


Come, all who struggle upward and aspire. 
To glorify this our dear country, come 1 
All ye who, meditating, on one thought 
Your souls concentre, all who have 

renounced. 

Come ye whose lot insufferable is woe; 
Come ye whose earn’d wealth is 

unconquered strength; 
Come, brotherhood of freedom in the soul; 
Come, ye who know, come ye who work, 

destroy 

Together the long shame of Bharat-land! 
Come, 0 thou blessedness, thou glory come. 
Thou fragrance of unfading righteousness. 
Come, burning sun, biasing amidst the sky 
Of deeds, in strength of virtue’s heroism 
And righteous acts, live thou,—thou, 

cluefly thou. 

Pulse in the heart and centre of the world. 
The conch-shell, horn auspicious, 

sound,0 sound I 

Say, "Victory to this peerless man of 
This kingly sage, school’d in austerities 1 
And "Victory ?’ still, shoot "Victory! 

' Victory T’ 
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WAR AND WORDS 


By Babu Lal St'D, 

I T » an undeniable fact that war brings 
manjr words and phrases into use which 
an eithri quite new or, though in the 
jaagmge, were not so common before. It 
it quite natural. People of different coun> 
ttiet, either fighting on one side or fighting 
opUnst each other, come into contact with 
tith other. The result is that people of 
we country cannot correctly pronounce 
words and phrases daily used by 
people of another country in their inter¬ 
course with them, and as a consequence of 
tlUB corrupted words and phrases find 
their way into daily use. It is not always 
the case. Sometimes the people of one 
country can correctly pronounce words 
which the people of another country use. 
Bat it is not a general rule. It is only an 
exception. The general rule is that they 
dothc these woras with choice gems of 
• flieir own invention. But my concern here 
ie with facts and not with gracralities. 
Bence 1 eome straight to the point. First 
of all I take certain phrases which the war 
has popularised and which are now in 
daily use in England. 

In one of his speeches in the House of 
Commons Mr. Lloyd George used the 
phrase "silrer ballets", and one now often 
nears this phrase in London, and frequent- 
1 t reads it in London papers. It is used 
for “money”. I do not Say that Mr. Lloyd 
George invented this phrase. He did not 
invent it. It was already used by one or 
two English authors. But since Mr. Lloyd 
George used it in one ofhis speeches lost 
year, it has become quite popular and 
common. 

"Doing mj bit" is one of those phrases 
for which ue must be thankful to the war. 
It is daily used in such phrases as "I am 
doing my bit for my King and Country,” 
“Yon are not doing your bit,” etc. 

"Stkk at nothing" is the phrase used bv 
Mr. A^uithj the Premier of England, 
when discussing the question of conscrip¬ 
tion in the House of Commons on Novem¬ 
ber !2nd, 1915. We all know that he is a 
volunte^ist. But he said in the said 
speech in the House of Commons that if 
unluckily voluntarism failed, he would not 
hesitate to lay before the House a scheme 
far a certain form of conscription, for he 


B.A., Bak-at-Law, 

sticks at nothing. The same week Mr. 
Horatio Bottomley wrote an article on 
“Stick at Nothing** in the “Sunday Pic¬ 
torial” praising Mr. Asquith lor his policy 
oi sticking at nothing. Now the phrase 
“stick at nothing” is almost universally 
used in England. 

“ Well-paid inactivity" is another phrase 
which has found its wny*iuto common use 
over here. It was used by Mr. Churchill 
in the House of Commons last year in 
his speech in which he explained his 
reason for resignation from the member- 
ship of the Caoiiiet, and retirement from 
his post as Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster. It is the post ui the Chancellor 
oi the Duchy of Lancaster which he des¬ 
cribed as “well-paid inactivity.” Now the 
phrase “well-paid inactivity” is used in 
connection with a job which fetches yon 
quite a good bit of money without any 
real work. 

"Business as nsaal" As soon as the 
war broke out, the talk in England was 
for “business as usual”. Any nnmbci of 
placards could be seen with the wonis 
“business as usual”. But England soon 
found out that a European war like the 
present is meant not only for those who 
are actually fighting in the trenches or on 
the sen, but is also equally meant for those 
who are not actually involved in it. 
Everyone must “do his bit”. So the ety 
for “business as usual” soon died out. It 
really meant in spirit that we should con¬ 
duct ourselves like men in this war. This 
is the real significance of the term “business 
as usual”. But it is to war that we are 
thankful for this expression. 

"Necenlty knovn no law." This is one 
ot those phrases which we have learnt to 
associate with the ethics, morals and phi¬ 
losophy of Germany. In defending the 
action of Germany in violating the neutral¬ 
ity of Belgium, the German Chancc^r 
used this expression. 

"A Scrap of Paper." In this phrase the 
German Cfiancetlor nnblnshingly preached 
the gosKl of German brutality. It was 
used by him when be said that the treaties 
were nothing but scraps of paper, and* 
could be* broken in a state of necessity. 
What a cynical declaration 1 
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“ii Country which ddends itsielf wins 
the respect «/ everyone and cannot pcrkh." 
Addressing his iKirtiunienl un August 4, 
1914, after Germany had violated Belgian 
Territory, the Belgian King used this ex¬ 
pression. What a contrast to the German 
Chancellor’s expressions, “Necessity knows 
no law”, and “a scrap of paiKr”. The 
Belgian King's phrase preaches the gospel 
of peace and goodwill, and the German 
Chancellot’s phrases preach the gospel of 
crime. 

"Gott stra& England." When Germany 
came to know that England was not 
going to watch and stand aside, while she 
was^oingto crush Belgium, Prance and 
Russia, Kcitschke gave vent to his pent-up 
feelings of hata'd in this phrase. Now one 
hears in London such phrases as “I shall 
stnife you if you don't listen to me.” 

"Narpoo.” It is a corrupted form of the 
Pamch phrase meaning “doing nothing”, 
and is used as a substitute for “doing 
nothing” in sueh phrases as “I asked my 
girl friend to come out with me, but gut 
the ‘narpoo’ ”, i.e, she politely refused to 
go out with me. 

"Merci boko." A corrupted form ol the 
French phrase “merci beaucoup” meaning 
thanks very much. 

“Apres a guerre." It means after the 
war. This phrase has “caught on” with 
the people in England, and is in common 
use. 

"Comprstv." A corrupted form of the 
French word meaning I understand. 

"Bligbty," It is a corruption of the 
Indian word "Vilati.” It is used fur a 


serious wound which necessitates the send¬ 
ing of a British soldier to England for 
treatment in a hospital, in the language of 
the Tommy in the trenches. But it has 
come to be used in its original sense, name¬ 
ly home, and is in common use in this 
sense in England. 

“Anzacs." A term for colonial soldiers. 
It is really an endearing term. It came 
into use at the Gallipoli Expedition. 

“Brfw up tea." The Tommy in the 
trenches uses the expression “mew up 
tea” instead of “make ten.” It arises out 
of the fact that the Tommy in trenches has 
very little time in which to mike it, and, 
therefore, he really "brews up” tea instead 
of making it. 

"Cusy”. From cushion which is very 
soft. It is used in such pin uses as “I have 
got a easy work to do” meaning 1 haven’t 
got hard woik to do. 

This is by no means a complete or 
exhaustive list of words, phrases and ex¬ 
pressions which have found their way into 
common ure in England. There are any 
numlier of other words, the common use of 
which wc owe to this war. I have given 
some most important of them, and those 
which I have often heard in talk and 
repeatedly read in papers. For instance, 
“fear God and serve the King and the 
Empire” is another sweet expression in 
common use. Then we hear the word 
“rotee” for bread. And so on. A philo¬ 
logist, I am sure, would, after the war, 
write a book on such expressions, and 
make them familiar to a large class of 
English-knowing readers. 


TO INDIA 

By Rabindr&nxth Tagore. 


0 India, thou hast taught rulers of men 
to Wave their crowns and sceptres, to 
renounce their thrones and kingdoms, 
and take the garb of poverty. 

Thou hast taught the brave to forgpve 
th«r enemies at every step in the 
upward conflict, and forgetting defeat 
and victory to break their arrows in 
pieces. 

Thou hast taught the worker to pursue his 
toil with steadfast mind, mirrendering 
to Brahma the desire for the fruits 

I thereof, 


Thou hast taught him that ruleth his own 
house to open wide his doors to neigh¬ 
bours and friends, to welcome the 
stranger and the helpless. 

Thou hast taught them that live at ease to 
accept the cords of restraint, the poor 
ascetic thou hast made glorious in bis 
povertv, and to the virtuous and up¬ 
right thou bast rendered honour. 

Thou hast taught us to yield up our selfish 
desires, and to lay our world of jorc and 
sorrows before the face oftheEtem^ 
Brahma. 

Tramlated by 

W. W. Pbabson & E. B. SnaGBU 
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. Leading Wonen on Woman's Noedt. 

The All-India Women's Deputation, fur 
the reception ot which the hidj members 
of the Senate of the Indian Women’s 
Oniversity have sent forward an applica¬ 
tion, wishes to present the Secretary ot 
State tor India with an address, and inter¬ 
view him on the fullowing points 

1. The ptciciit awakening; ol Indian kvonicn tn nn 
intellifrcnt intrreal in pulilir iifl'aiii. 

2. Their widclv ex|)rcased iipproval nf the Sehcnim 
of Keform drawn np by the Indinn Ntitionnl (.'oiiKieae 
and the All-Indm Muelim Lenttue and also the Nnn- 
Otheiat Memorandam ot the Nineteen McialK-ri ol the 
Leglalative Countil, 

3. The inetneion ol women in the new Irani'hma 
asked fnr in these schemes and in L'lc il Self-Onvern- 
ment ineasnre. 

4. The fundamental need fur Piee and Conipnltory 
Primary Bilucatiun for all Rois nnd Oirlt as the key¬ 
stone to nil snccessful, political relorm, 

6 . Bducntionol facilities equal to (hose of Imys 
immediately to be Riven to Rirls, thus remuviuR the 
present diflereiitiation in educational policy which is 
RirinR scbooliiiR to ten times as many hoys as (tills. 

6 . An increased number nf Tminina Collcces and 
Widows' Homes well sappleinentcil by scularships 
necessary for the trniniiiR of Teachers to meet tlie 
educational demands fur relurm, 

7. Increase in the numlier of Wuinen’s Medical 
ColfeRes for Women and the estniilishment of short 
Maternity Courses in connection with local Hospitals 
in order to diminish the hi|;h death rate of yonntr 
mariied wiinicn and the disastrously IiirIi rate of In¬ 
fant Mortality, thus improsnig the physique of the 
nation. 

All the points mentioned above are 
worthy of serious consideration. Tlic 
most crying and urgent needs ol Indian 
girls and women, so far ns the State is in 
a position to meet them, aie those describ¬ 
ed in the fonrtb, fifth, sixth and seventh 
paragraphs. 

India’s DenutiMb and India’s Rulers. 

Five days before he was placed at the 
helm of Indian affairs Mr. Montagu told 
the House of Commons 

......whatever be the ot^t of your rule in India, 

the aaivcnal demand of those Indians whom 1 have 
met and eurretponded with ii that yon should state 
it Having stated it, you tbonld give aomeinstat- 
meat to'ihow that yon are in real earnrit, aomc 
bsgioaing of the new plan which yon intend to porsne 
that gives yon the opportnnity of ^ving greater re¬ 
presentative inatitntions in tome iorm or other to 
the people of India, of giving them greater control of 
their-Bseentire, of remodeiliag the Beeentive. 

84^-11 


In the issue of the London Graphic 
dated August 23, 1HI7, Mr. St. mhal 
Singh wrote that “the n*asou why Indians 
demanded such nn indication ot British 
good will tosvards them was this : 

They in commm with the other members of the 
Empire, are riiililiug tii (irutevl the freedom of nations 
trum the unholy designs ol enemy enslavement They 
hear llie Mlied aims staled and re st.ited, now by one, 
and again by another ol the .VUies, ns tighliiig "to 
derral tli.- most dtiigeioiis eonspir.iey ever ptutted 
ag.iinst the lilierty of ii.iliiiiis," to eniploy the words 
used by Ml. Uuvd Hcorge in bis Sfioerh of August 4. 
They also see the creed ol the Empire published and 
republished liy British niid lloiniiiiun italesiueii us 
"perfeet autonomy, self-Kovernment, and the respon¬ 
sibility ol Ministers to their own electorates''—to 
quote Sir Robert Bolden's dictum. Indians desire to 
make sure that raerd or colour prejudices will nut he 
allowed to forliid the applieation oi these formula: to 
India ; that Ihcrigluuf national expresiiun will not be 
denied them i and that self-government—or siviirs/va, 
as the late Dr. Uadalihai N toruji, India’s (irand UId 
Man, railed it—will be tor them, and not isclnsiveiv 
tor white men. 

Indians wislieil to leceivc this assurance, no! lie- 
cause they iiiisliiistid the Biitisli Democracy, but 
because their iailh in the men who have liecii sent 
out to India to rule them had been so shaken that it 
needed tlie strongest reintiireement that Hiilnin 
could possibly give. A senes of tfieerlies made and 
actions taken lecently by tbe meu in power (here 
liave received the inlcrpretatioii that offiriuls in 
India are driei mined to maintain their autocracy, 
even when Tsarist ahsotutism lias gone from Russia, 
nnd well iiigh the whole world is plunged in war to 
avert Piussmn doinin.stion ; and that (hey will stop 
at nothing to rinsh the Indian movement for con- 
stitulionai reforms no matter how loyal and moder¬ 
ate the demand ior (lirm may be. 

Mr. Singh then pruceeils to cbaracteriHe 
and tlcHcrihe our demauds. 

Mr. Montagu’s statcmrnl will kindle hope in 
every Indian’s heart. It augurs fur good that be is 
going uni to India to foi-m an idea of whnl is want¬ 
ed He will find that Indians know their mind. 
Borne months ago, our leaders of all races and creeds 
sat to(;ethcr and foimolaled a scheme of reforms tUet 
they wish Britain to mnke in the Indian administra¬ 
tion. The project is practical, and it does nut ask 
for fall autonomy, such as the self-governing Domini¬ 
ons enjoy, which however, is avowedly the ideal that 
Indians desire. 

Tbe scheme aims to end the autocratic character 
of the Government of India, which is foreign to 
British interest and against the spirit of the time. 
That ideal cad be achieved only by raising the status 
of the various legitlatnres in India. They arc at# 
present littia more than debating societies. Indians 
demand that these assemtdies be reconstitnted and 
be given the power over tbe national (or provincial) 
pnrse, and to control tbe Executive. 
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OIGrialu who ns n matter of fact, are renjiansible to 
none, iflew with alarm the prt>sprct of the p mjag of 
their irresponsibility They are, therelore, trying to 
repress the movement while ofiering to Indians the 
bnit of employment in Incrative positions. They are 
also talking of nrlministratlre instead of political re- 
form. Sir. S P. Siiiha, one of the Indian detegatea 
to the last Imperial Conference, expressed the Indian 
demand when he told me before retaming to India: 

“We shall not be contented with a lew crombs. 
What we want is real power in the administration 
ol onr affalti." 

It Is necessary to impress upon the British people 
that quick action is needed, and that it Aoud be 
worthy of them and of the time when the world is 
cngagra in a death-struggle with autocracy. Danger 
lies no less in making stingy concessions to Indians 
than in giving them too much. 

Lord Sydenham and Social Reform. 

Writing souc time ago in the London 
Suaday Times Lord Sydenham, a former 
Governor of Bombay, said : 

The situation in India is menacing and will require 
very careful handling. The National Congress and 
the Moslem League In no wise represent the people 
oi India and the release of Mrs. Besant out of 
deference to the Indian equivalent of the Council of 
Workmen's and Soldiers’ Delegates it a step towards 
anarchy. The Indians' most pressing need it the 
abolition ol the caste system and here lies a magniii- 
cent field of work for real Indian patriots. Such 
patriots exist, but not in the small body of political 
agitators which is demanding power for its own 
ends. 

Let US see what this pauic-monger of a 
lord did to promote the cause of social 
reform when he was Governor of Bombay. 
That will enable us to g.auge the sincerity 
of his pretensious. The Indian Social Re- 
former of Bombay says: 

In England, the movement seems to have fonnd a 
willing advocate in the pereou of «nr late Governor, 
Lord Sydenham, who hoi been enlarging within the 
lost few week! on the importance of women’e educa¬ 
tion in India, on the enormities of the coite system, 
and on the urgent need of social reform generally. 
It is not, therefore, impertinent to enquire what the 
attitude of his Government was in these matters If 
he was really earnest about women’s education, he 
bad a rare opportunity of giving eCfect to hie convic¬ 
tions while he was head of the Government of 
Bombay. The only thing that he actually did fur it 
was to allot a small part of an area, to be reclaimed 
from the sea, to a future Women's College. Bis 
reclamation scheme has gone by the board, and the 
site Intended for the future Women's Collq^ remains 
submeiged in the Back Bay. Lord Sydeobam knew 
how to extract money from the pockets of wealthy 
men, and he conld easily have got a few lakhs for a 
Women's College, if he wanted to establish one before 
be left the country. So much for hie seal for the 
edneation of Indian women. As Kgardt social reform, 
his Government was the strongest opponent of Mr, 
Baso's Bill among Local Governments, and that Bill 
was designed particalarly to facilitate inter-marriages 
among the several castes of Hindni. The absence erf 
a valid form of contracting such intermarriages 


without disowning one's religion, is, we need hardly 
say, a great ob-tacic lu c.iste reform. Lord Sydenham 
(luring the e irly pail of his Governorship of Bombay 
bad institnteil an enijuirr into the dedication of minor 
girls with a view to legislation. His lordship, how¬ 
ever, finally decided that legislation was inexpedient 
on the alleged ground th.at the evil was associated 
with the customs of respectable classes of Hindu 
society. His Exrelleney's Government was requested 
to publish the sources of their information, bat refnsed 
to do s 1 . Temperance reform fared no better at onr 
l<itc Governor’s hands. II is,_ moreover, well-known 
that Lord Sydenham was bitterly opposed to Mr. 
Gokbale’a Biueation Kill. With what consistency 
Lord Svdenbnm conld talk of sodal reform after 
bis retirement in the face of this reactionary record, 
we arc nnable to understand. We may state here as 
onr deliberate cunviction that the canse of social 
reform is grievunsly rel.arded by its being ntilised, 
whether by Englishmen or Indians, as an ar^went to 
prevent p ililical progress. 

Such is the past record of this great 
British friend of Indian social reform. 

The editor of the Indian Social Reformer 
has done well to state it as his deliberate 
conviction that the canse of social reform 
is grievously retarded by its lieing utilised, 
whether hy’Englisliraen or Indians, as an 
argument to prevent social progress. Some 
of the strong advocates of Indian Home 
Rule, moreover, being opponents of social 
reform, there is a danger of the impression 
gainiiig ground tli.it a man cannot be both 
a staunch and convinced Home Ruler and 
a strong and pnicticil social reformer. 
Needless to say, such an impression is not 
and cann it be true. One may, of course, 
advocate self-rule lor India without using 
the expression Home Rule. 

Social and Political Reform.^ 

The interdepen Iciice of social, political 
and other kinds of reform has been repeat¬ 
edly dwelt upon in the p.igcs of this 
Review. It has, theref.ire, given us great 
pleasure to read the weighty representa¬ 
tion joiully submitted to Mr. Montagu 
and Lord Chelm>ford by the Bombay Pre¬ 
sidency Social Reform Association and the 
Aryan Brotherhood of Bomba;^. It is 
pointed out in the representation why, 
though the two bodies are not poUticeu, 
they have submitted it. 

The Bombay Preaideacy Social Reform Aetociation 
and the Aryaa Brotherhood are not political bodiei. 
Their ntyect and fonctiona are directly concerned with 
the canae oi what ia kaowa in India oa Sodal Reform, 
a term which has been ninally nnderstood in thia 
country in a much narrower lenie than in Barope 
owing to the policy of religiona and tocial nenUality 
to which the British Goveroment has pMged itselL 
It may seem, therefore, that the Asaociation and the 
Brothwbood ate going beyond their fegitiniate 
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splifpe in snhntittinj this rcpi'csentafinn in connMtion 
with tlie pnlitical prnlilem am) situation of fiuiia. 
Blit they haw felt it their duty to rcpieaent their 
view on the politic.yl probleiu with speeiat relcreiice to 
the prnlilem of siKial reform on tile foil >win|{ 
ff"’,'*.'''!'* t (<i) the disti letiou which is made between 
political and social reform in the present siiecint con¬ 
dition of India is more or less nimntural, hnvinjf no 
sanction in the Aislory of the well-ofli>rcd and harmo¬ 
nious prouress of any people ; (6) all reform, whether 
It be political, social, rcli^ons or economic, is one, 
and the different hinds of reform in the very nature 
of things act and react on and influence one iinother: 
(e)the progressive cnodittons of India have sci cliangeil 
»till so changing under the energising and 
nnifying and, therefore beneflriat, impetus of British 
rule, that social reform has come to r-ceivc in Ihest 
"•y* ■ wider siguification than hrforr so as to make 
the social problem a necessary part of and intertwin¬ 
ed with the political problem in India : and {(J) it has 
been one of the contentions of those who oppose 
representative tiovernnient lor the people of India, 

rij ifradual steps for Indian .nton irav within 
*h* fold of the British Empire, that theydonot deserve 
such rights because of their ssrial backwiiidness. 

The Association and the Brotherhood 
are perlcctly right in saying: 

*)}* present tvnf w 1 it»n the criliri of ReprcAen- 
tAttve G irern^nont f ir Inlia }K*httIe edimli'i InrPans 
w a e|aY 9 of mm who hare no infltKMiPc over or 
kfiowleu^ of the British offioiali, we crave leave to 
lav itresa upon the historical fact that it was the 
the medialioOf and the help f)f educated 
lodians, which ever since Lord \ucklan I's time extri¬ 
cate 1 Government from the dilemma of popular dis¬ 
content and prejudice created by such m’.iiures as the 
above and other ta?a<»ures ,sueh a*th* tc'js*hui}r of 
anatomy Aud the dmeetum of dead h >di«s in ine«licai 
colleges and the introduction of the system o* v.icciii i- 
lion 01 a prevcalive remedy against small p i\ Instrnc- 
tire light upoa that point is aflfor led l)y the 1 ite Sir 
Bartle Pmre, who was Governor '•( Bomh iv from 
1883 to 1868, in hii paper advoc Uiug repicientativi* 
government for India and healed “The means of 
ascertaining poblie opinion in India,’* which he read 
at B meeting of the B ist India Vs>ooiatinti in London 
on the 9th of June 1871. 

The Bombay Social Reformers do not 
harbour the ilclurion th it the electc.l re¬ 
presentatives of the people would at pre- 
sent for the most part be in favour of 
social reform. They say; 

We ate ready to arknowledge that if the Legisla¬ 
tive Cimucns be constituted on the wide basis of 
popular franchise demanded in the scheme of reform 
formulated, for instance, by the Indian National 
Congress and the All-Iadia Mnslim League, the party 
pppo^ to social reform is likely to be in a majority 
in inch Conncils and show nnwillii^ness to snpport 
social legislation out of deference to the prcjuilices of 
the orthodox masses. 

They however contend; 

But OB the other hand that representative charac- 
tCT and constitation of the Legislative Conncils will 
pwabetter and inter chance to social legUlation 
than is feasible or polUieany ezpe^ent under the 
present eonstitatioii, in which, the party of social 
reform and the party opposed to It being equally hept 


ont of the Goveiuinent so far as a substantial and 
efferlive voice in it is cooecriicd, neither party is able 
to relive ils lull and dne shaic of responsibility to the 
country such as enu come only from the obligations 
imposed npim lioth the parlies by the practical and 
testing retponiibilities ot ufEce and adiiiiuistration. 
it tbe people be given a real and edn live voice in the 
Oovcrnmeul of their own country, tbe parly of social 
reform, though at first and for some years in s 
minority, as it always is in any country, will be able 
to press the cause of social reform io a more respon- 
sible manner and educate pnliiir opinion more persis- 
trully and effectively thnn it is aide to do now when, 
for want ul solid and living interest and share In the 
administration, the (icoplc and their rrpresentaUves 
nre coiiipvlled to deal with political and social 
questions in a more or levs iisesponsible and therefore 
academic manner, 

Tbe history III alt other countries proves more or 
less that that is how vociul reform has advanced. 
Even in England the cause of mass education, tbe 
cause of women's education, the remuyal of reli¬ 
gious and social disabilities in the case of women 
ami the lower classrs ti irc bod to encounter opposi- 
tioii Irom vested iiiteiests for long years in rarlia- 
lucnt iKliire they won tUcir way into statutory 
sanction and cuntnbnted to the fullness of national 
life. 

In a previous, paragraph they have 
shown the need of social legislation. They 
say, they have tried to represent the liear- 
ing of the poiitiral problem in India on its 
social problem ia the present circumstances 
and conditions of the country. 

Because we arc ansiotis that the great British 
Katioa, with whose iiiteiesis and lutnre piosjwrts 
Providence h is idriitiiied the interests and destinies 
of India, shunld perceive in its true perspective thr 
inter-coiinection of the two problems, and not Ik led 
by those, who, proievsing tn all good laith to he the 
friends and well wishers ot India, oppose the 
Congiessaud .Muslim Liiigui* sidieme on the gronnd 
that India is siKially backward, because they can 
know only the externai facts of the ble of India and 
are aot able to see its lowardncsi. 

They say why social reform is not likely 
to make the headway it deserves, so long 
as our Government remains what it is : 

Having w irked in thr field of social] reform and 
some of us having had even to sufler social penalties 
for it, experience has taught us that so long at tbe 
constitation of tbe Oovcrnmcnt of India and of tbe 
Provincial Governments is what it is, that is to say, 
so long as that coostitation is not genninely au 
substantially represeatative of tbe people, to long 
social icform will not make the headway it deserves. 

It is shown why agitation on the ques< 
tion of social reform has gone into the 
background before the universal clamour 
of political agitation ; a fact to be “rightly 
deplored by all sincere well-wishers of the 
country." 

We aik the people, we agitate and try to perfaodc 
the people, to give up the dietinctioai of caste which 
imprae thrir puliticBl and induetrial progrcie. Wt 
endeavour to carry on a crusade agiuaet those distiac- 
tioae. Bat Ibe mosses aod evea mat^ of tbt edaea- 
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teilclassea tarn round and point to the fact that 
the British also in Inih hare formed tbemselres 
into a goretning caste. Wc plend and aj^ilnU for 
reform in respect of inarriaf'e and other laws. 
Bat the orthodox oppose oa the gruond that 
the GoTerninent, as it is constituted, should -not 
interfere with their social customs and laws, because 
it is almost exclusirely composed of officials who are 
socially alien to the people. Who can say that they 
are wroua ? So eminent and ez|ierienced an admini¬ 
strator of British India as tbelate Sir Donald McLeod, 
who, rising to important offices in the Indian Civil 
.Serric: with distinction, closed his career of mure than 
thirty years in India os Lient Governor of the North- 
Western Provinces and of the Punjab, held that 
“Bnglishmea in India are always in a state of pupi¬ 
lage ns regards a knowledge of the inner life of the 
native cornmnnity.” Ue'tnerefare, was emphatically 
of opinion that os "the vital principle of a nation's 
happiness dreads mnch more upon the regulation of 
every-day affairs than upon anything else, English¬ 
men, who in their country enjoy the privilwe of 
having a share in the management of their own 
public affairs, should respond to the request that 
natives of India shunid be allowed to manage their 
own affairs,” by the snlistantial application in their 
case in the g overnment of the country of the principle 
of representation. (See Vol. VI, Journal of the 
East India Association, pp. 4t-45, ) 

The Bombay social reformers have aeled 
as all true lovers oi humanity and genuine 
jjatriots ought to. They have not played 
into the hands of those hypocritical foreign 
advocates of Indian social reform whose 
seal for it is only a pretext for hindering 
our political progress. We do hope all 
social reformers m other parts of India 
will lose no time in doing what Bombay 
has done. 

SMondury education for all! 

The Right Hon’ble Mr. Fisher, the Edu¬ 
cation Member of the British Cabinet, has 
inaugurated a vigorous policy for the ex¬ 
pansion and improvement of education in 
England, and has recently been addressing 
large audiences on the subject in Wales 
and Lancashire to secure public support 
tor his costly programme of more schools, 
better paid teachers, and a higher stage of 
educaUon for all "Mr. Fisher in his 
speeches has stood out sturdily fur a good 
genera/cducBtion. We have often insisted 
in these columns [namely the TVmes] on 
secondary edacation tor all In fact, as 
Mr. Fisher admits in all his speeches, there 
can be no other goal If we are ever to 
compete on equal terms in the markets of 
the world, oar people mast one and all 
hare that out/Jt for lile which is implied 
in the term general education," 

So, England, one of the most advanced 
countries in the world, is now goiug to 
make secondary education universal and a 
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charge on the Stite, while in India, when 
Mr. Gokhale introduced a bill for making 
a beginning in the work of universal 
primary education in only certain areas of 
the country, the Calcutta University was 
influenced by its Vice-Chancellor Sir 
Ashutosh Mukherji to oppose the scheme 
on the ground that post-graduate instruc¬ 
tion for a few is more necessary for 
national welfare than primary education 
for all. Such is the contrast between edu¬ 
cational statesmanship at Calcutta and 
Lon'lon. Mr. Fisher may be the education 
minister of the greatest empire in the 
world, but he cannot claim to be 
Saras wati, the Goddess of Learning. 

Health in SchoMs in Engduiil. 

One of the reasons urged by the oppo¬ 
nents of Mr. Gokhale’s universal primary 
education bill was that cheap education 
is nasty, that cheap schools arc Ukely to 
be insanitary, and a poor country, like 
India cannot aflord the cost of building 
healthy school-houses. One would expect 
England, the richest country in the globe, 
to have secured perfect health lor her 
school children, specially as that country 
is free from malaria, cholera, plague and 
other epidemics which desolate India 
periodically. 

The Annual Report for 1916 of the 
Chief Medical Officer of the Board of Edu¬ 
cation in England reveals the following 
facts: 

"Tea per cent, of the itz million of diildren in 
schuol atteodauce in England and Wnlex are nnable 
to take fall benefit from achooling oa acconat of mal- 
nonriifaiaent; another ten per cent naffer from the 
name evil through uneleanlincns of body and head. 
Aliuunt as man; are safleriag from defective eye¬ 
sight ; and jret again as many from diseased teeth.” 

This makes 40 per cent, or nearly one- 
half 1 ..'i 

England being a progressive country, 
her statesmen have grappled the problem. 

"The school medical service has won its way not 
only by the enterprise, skill and devotion of the local 
education asthonties and their officers, but by its 
own aatural momeatum. To-day handreda of 
tboasauds of children [in the schoou of England and 
Wales] are healthier, better and brighter for its 
labours.” "In 1016 there was a substantial improve¬ 
ment in the physical condition of the older children, 
but there is little or no improvement in the health or 
personal condition of entrants to the schools. Ke- 
form has apparently not yet reached the home eavir- 
unincnt of children under hve. ( The TimeS) 

Sir George Newmau, the Chief Medical 
Officer of tte Board of Education, demands 
the following as bis irreducible nunimum: 
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i" child shall periodically come 

nndcr direct medical and dental supervi¬ 
sion, and, if found defective, shall lie “fol- 
lowed up.” 

2. Every child shall “somehow’ or 
other” be well nourished and cleansed. 

3. For every sick, diseased, or defective 
child, skilled medical treatment shall lx: 
made available. 

4. Every child shall be educated in a 
well-ventilated school-room, or class-room, 
or in some open-air class. 

6. Every child shall have daily, organ¬ 
ised physical exercise. 

Not one of these has been secured as 
yet! 

The English Public School Fetish. 

We had so long been hearing the praise 
of the Public Schools of England as the 
best educational agencies in the world, ns 
the most successful nurseries imaginable of 
able public servants, ciheient military 
oiGcers, cultured gentlemen and true 
scholars. Indian schools and colleges, on 
the other hand, have been cried down as 
teaching sham, giving an education which 
has no connection with reality, and breed¬ 
ing a parasite class ^viz.. Vakils) or dis- 
anected failures in life. This fashionable 
view has been the chief reason for import¬ 
ing mediocrities from the schools and col¬ 
leges of England into the public services of 
India at four times the salaries offered to 
the best graduates of India. 

But the present war has destroyed this 
myth as it has destroyed many others. 
The scales arc dropping from the eyes of 
the English public, ana they have begun 
to admit the truth about their most ven¬ 
erated fetish. It is not a Babu agitator 
but the Times of London which writes 
thus: 

“A public school it io itself a society. To the bojrs 
who compose it, it is a little xrater-tight world with 
its owo laws and morelitr ; and they never ste it as 
a preparation for a larger world..... The pnblic school 

boy is very like a monk.He sees the real world at 

a holiday world and therefore as not quite real He 

has no idea of social lift except in his school.He 

often keeps these social ideas all tbrongh the rest of 
his lift.” 

"But, the public school boy is not to remain a 
monk ail bft life. His function is to be a member of 
the larger society of his nation ; and indeed of all 
mankiM; and he should from the 6rtt be taught 
that bis public school is ia a necessary nefatwa to 
that seewar world ; and is in fact supported by it.” 

"The public Khool Bnglishmaa naen remains a 
pnblic school boy even when he is a Cabinet Minister 
or a Bishop. Tie old monastic world seefudes Um 


Irom eompkle leiillty . Forcigmrs smile at the 

English govei uiiig clns'. They see ns ns n prculmr 

IHimIe livittg in a world ol illa^iomt." 

Tlic gient mass of the Ktiglisfa people ore now 
thoroughly impatient of iliesrilluai<ius|lhey lire begin¬ 
ning to revolt against the inle of our governing class 

.as against the rule oi pi lists. The first nwes- 

sity fur that class is that tiiey should be ttnined in a 
sense of reality from tluir chiiilhood, that they 
should be brought up, not us young monks, but as 
young members of the whole society of the nation. 
'Tluir (picsent)education is no education at all, but 
a course of illusi >u " (Times, Bd. Sap, Aug. 33, 
1017). 

Wake up John Bull, and wake up blind 
adorers of the Oxford and Cambridge 
fetish in Indian Legislatures. 

Lord Rontldthay on Revdutionary 
Movoment in Bengal. 

In bis last speech at a meeting of tlic 
Bengal I.«gislntive Council His Excellcnry 
the Oovemor of Bengal tried to prove the 
existence of a widespread anarchical and 
revolutionary movement in Bengal and to 
convince the public that all those who 
have been dealt with under the Defence of 
India Act, the Ingress Ordinance, or Regu¬ 
lation III of 1818, arc guilty, liis proofs 
consisted of certain incriminating docu¬ 
ments which are alleged to have been 
found by the police, certain corroborative 
events and tacts and certain confciisions 
made by those who have been punished. 

In His Excellency’s speech we have only 
the police version of the case. The 
Governor of Bengal is not merely the head 
of the Executive and the Police ; he should 
also consider what the accustd have to 
say in their defence and also what the 
pnblic bare to say. This he has not had 
the opportunity of doing. His speech is 
based on ex parte evidence, and cannot, 
therefore, cariy all the weight it ought to, 
con.sidering the position of the speaker. 

It goes without saying that the docu¬ 
ments alleged to bare been found were 
found by the Police. How can the public 
lie convinced that they are not, all of them 
or some of them, entirely or in part, con¬ 
coctions and fabrications ? It has been 
found by the highest tribunals in many 
eases that the Police are not above such 
concoctions and fabrications. Taking it 
for granted, however, thatthesedocuments 
are ^nnine, and that they, together with 
the corroborative events and wets, prove 
the existence of a revolutionary movement, 
it has still to be proved (1) that the move¬ 
ment is as widespread and serious as we 
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arc asked to believe and (2* that the 
i)ersons punished were actually guilty of 
haring participated in the movement. In 
proof, the confessions of a few particular 
unnamed persons are brought forward. 
These confessions are all confessions made 
to the Police. How can we be satisSed 
that these confessions were voluntary and 
true ? But supposing that they were true 
and voluntary, and that they are sup¬ 
ported by certain alleged facts, how can 
the guilt of a few prove the guilt of hun¬ 
dreds of others ? Sampling may give 
satisfactory resultsdn commercial transac¬ 
tions, but not in judging of the guilt or 
innocence of large numbers of men. We 
arc, indeed, told that these hundreds have 
also confessed to varying degrees and 
kinds of complicity in different offences 
connected with the movement. But where 
are the proofs to show that these con¬ 
fessions were actually made, and, if really 
made, that they were made voluntarily ? 
We are sorry to have to say that His 
Excellency the Governor of Bengal, being 
a ruler, not a lawyer and judge trained to 
silt and weigh evidence, his pronounce¬ 
ments on questions of a judicial character 
cannot be eonsidered eonvincing merely 
because they proceed from so high an 
authority as he. 

It is not on account of any innate 
perversity in our nature that we refuse to 
accept the police version of cases as true. 
The law of evidence as it obtains in India 
is based on distrust and suspicion of the 
police. And the Indian Evidence Act was 
not framed by the public of India, or the 
journalists and other agitators of India, 
or even the lawyers and judiciary of 
India. It was the Bureaucracy, the 
Executive, who were the makers of the 
law. If it differs in any respect from the 
British law of evkience, it is because the 
police in India has a character di&rent 
from that of the police in England, becanse 
public opinion in free England (to which 
its Government is responsible) is a factor 
which is almost non-existent in this 
country, and because the police can more 
easily coerce a demoralised enslaved people 
than a stubborn, courageous, and free 
people. 

Let us now see what o{nnion as to the 
character of the police in this country is 
inpKed in our law of evidence. Section 24 
of the Indian Evidence Act runs as 
follows: 
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A confeiiioB made br an accused pertoa is trrek- 
vaut in a criminal pruceeJing if the uaking of the con¬ 
fession appears to the court to have been caused b; 
aiijr inducement, threat, or promise, haring reference 
to the charge against the accused person, proceeding 
from a person in outhority, and sufficient, in the 
opinion of the Court, to give the accused person 
grounds which would appear to him reasonable for 
snpp jsing that by makiog it be sronid gain any ad¬ 
vantage or avoid any evil of a temporal nature in 
reference to the proceedings against him. 

The principle underlying this Section is 
thus explained in Woodrofib and Amir 
Ali’s Evidence Act 

PaiNClPiB. The ground upon which confessions, 
like other admissions, are received, is the presump¬ 
tion that no person will voluntarily make a state¬ 
ment which is against his interest unless it be tme. 
But the force of the confession depends upon its volun¬ 
tary character. The object of the rule relating to 
the exclusion of confessions is to exclude all confes¬ 
sions which may have bera procured by the prisoner 
being led to suppose that it will be better fur him to 
admit himself to be guilty of an offence which he 
realty never committed. There is a danger that the 
accused may be led to criminate himself falsely. The 
principle upon which the confession is excluded, is 
that, it is under certain conditions testimoninlly nn- 
trnitworthy. Moreover, the admission ofsncn evi¬ 
dence would naturally lead the agents ol the police 
while seeking to obtain a character for activity and 
seal, to harass and oppress prisoners, in the hope of 
wringing from them a retnctnnt confession. P. 250. 

In the commentary on section 24 in 
Woodrofie and Ameer Ali’s edition of the 
Evidence Act, we find the following 
passages 

In a verv large percentage of Sessions eases the 
prisoners will lie lonnd to have made elaborate coa- 
lessions, shortly alter coming into the hands of the 
police; not infreqaently these confessions are adhered 
to in the committing Magistrate's Court; they are 
almoat iovariabW rctraetM when the proceedings 
have reached a Inal stage and the prisoner is at the 
Bar of the Sessions Court. “These recarrent pheno¬ 
mena, pecnliarly suggestive In themselves, can rcaree- 
ly fail to attract the aosions notice of Judges who 
regard the cffieicat administration of justice as a 
matter in which they are directly and personnlly im¬ 
plicated, not as a mere rontine work mapped ont for 
them in the higher tribnaals.” The ntractionofeoii- 
fessions is, as was said by Straight, J., in X. v. Poto- 
fai, “an endless source of anxiety and difficnlty to 
those who have to sec that jnstiee is properly ad- 
mfetered.” 

In R. r. Thompson, Cave, J., said, “1 wonid add 
that for my part 1 always sntj^ these confessions, 
which am snppotcd to be the offepring of penitence 
and remorse, and which nevertheless are repudiated 
by the prisoner at the trial. It is remarkable that 
it is of very rare DccurrenGC for evidence of a confes¬ 
sion to be given when the proof of tbe prisoner's 
gailt is otherwise dear nod satisfaetory ; bnt when 
It is not clear and satisfactoiy, the prisoner is not 
infreqnenily alfegtd to have bm srised with the 
desire born of penitence sad remorse to snppfement 
it with a eoofesstoa; a desire which vanishes as noon 
an he nncartin aConrt of Jutiec." (Pp. 26a—264) 
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, Section 25 of the Indian Evidence Act 
rnns as follows 

No coafcliion {ntde to a Police-officer, iball be 
^Tcd as agaiaat a person ace jsed of any offence. 

The principle underlying this section is 
thus stated in Woodroffe and Ameer Ali’s 
edition of the Evidence Act 


The powers of tbe police are often abused for par¬ 
ol extortion and oppression; and confessions 
_oed by tbe Police tbrough undue influence have 
I the sulject of frequent judicial commeat "The 
of this section is to prevent confessions ob- 
I from accused persons throosh any undue 
Mnence'beine received as evidence a;;ainat them." 
Va Gonfenion be made to a Police-officer, the law 
■ays that sneh a confession shall be absolutely 

r inded from evidence, because the person to whom 
was made it not to be relied on for proving such 
0 , eonfession, and he is moreover snspicted of em- 
nloying co-ercinn to obtain the confestion." 'The 
brand gronnd for not admitting confesMons made to 
a Police officer Is to avoid the danger of admitting 
Use confessions'' 


Section 26 of the Evidence Act runti ns 
follows: 

"No eonfession made by any person whilst he is 
In the eustodv of a Police-officer, unless it be made 
in the immediate presence of a Magistrate, shall be 
proved as against soch a person ” 

These few brief quotations will show 
that it is the law which tells us not to 
accept as true the police version ol a case 
unless it is proved in open court by other 
unimpeachable evidence. But His Excellen¬ 
cy the Governor appeals to the public un- 
Imitatingiy to accept the police version as 
true. Under the circumstances, no reason¬ 
able person can accuse the public of dis¬ 
respect for the Governor if they consider 
the law as laid down by His Majesty’s 
Government a higher and safer guide than 
His Excellency. 

Hir Excellency has stated that in a 
small minority of cases the accused were 
brought to trial. That, ho« ever, does not 
show that the other accused, who form 
the majority and have not be» brought 
to trial, are guilty. The reason why these 
large numbers of the accused were not 
brought to trial is stated to be the fact 
that their confessions were made before 
the police. We have already quoted the 
law and the opinion of lawyer-judges to 
riiow why suoi confessions aieia^mis- 
sibk as evidence,—that such confessions 
have been ruled out is not an arbitrary 
caprice of anybody but is based on the 
highest principles of jurisprudence. The 
Evidence Act and the Criminal Procedure 
Code lay down how confesrions volun¬ 
tarily mode before a Magistrate may be 


used as relevant and valid evidence. It 
is for Government to show why in the 
case of hundreds of detenus they were not 
produced before Magistrates for making 
voluntary confessions. The very fact that 
they have not been so produced, may 
justify tbe public in suspecting the 
character and substance of these alleged 
confessions. That the deteuiis are at first 
generally kept confined in solitary cells in 
jails, deepens the public distrust of these 
alleged confessions. The Governor does 
not know the rumours regarding the 
treatment of detenus while under police 
custody or in solitary confinement. These 
rumours may all be false, as at least some 
of them undoubtedly are; but where the 
officials arc not responsible to the public 
and their methods arc secret, Dame 
Rumour cannot lie blamed it she be busy 
with her equally irresponsible tongue. 

We have Iieen told, and we knew it from 
the days of Lon} Carmichael, that the 
case of every susjiect is placed before a 
judicial officer before he is punished. Is 
or was that judicial officer a trained 
lawyer and judge ? We trow not. Besides, 
as when an accused's case is considered, he 
is not represented by counsel, and has no 
opportunity of producing rebutting evi¬ 
dence and as only the police version is 
before the judicial officer, we do not think 
justice can be done under these circum¬ 
stances. Much, too, must depend on the 
time devoted to the consideration of each 
case. As to this we quote below a para¬ 
graph from our article “Condemned Un¬ 
heard,’’ which appeared in our last 

i anuary number and to which we invite 
lord Ronaldsbay’s attention; 


"But, wc are toll), Mr. Cumming, the Dictator of 
loierninciits, Inquire! into eeerjr inao’e caw carefully 
and individualljr nod give! bint the chance of a repijr. 
We learn (tom the reply in Council that In the fint 
elercn month! of 1910, Hr. Cumining paned orders 
againit 443 men. To tbii numlier muithe sddM 
the Dumber of tbow who were arreeted but order^ 
to be discharged, and others who ace nudtrgoing 
a month’s preliminary purgatory before being quan- 
fied for treatment nnder the Defence of India Act. 
Therefore, deducting holidays and days spent on 
tour, Mr. Cnmming mutt have decreed tM fate of 
three yonng men every day of the year. Such rapi- 
ditv of judgment cannot be shown even bj a special 
tribnnai, sitting without a Jury or a ehauM of 
appeal.” 

Lord Ronaldshay has promised that ia 
Mure the cases against all persons to be 
placed under restraint would be submitted' 
to a body consisting of two judges. We 
cannot consider this assniauoe eatiiely 
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sali!*factorj. What about the men already 
under restraint ? The public cannot take 
it lor granted that justice has been done in 
their case. Their cases too, should come 
before this body in revision. We are not 
told what the qualifications of these two 
Jad|[;cs would be, nor their race. They 
should be three in number, and all trained 
lawyers. Moreover, the accused should 
have the ri>?ht to be represented by Counsel 
retained either by them or by the public, 
and to produce rebutting; evidence. 

llis Excellency lijis also said ; 

Our conteation ia that there it in exiatence in Bengnl 
a wideapread conapiracy for the overthrow of Goreru- 
ment; and such information oa I have been able to 
give you tu>day ahonld ahow, 1 think, that we have 
good gronada ior our belief. Nevertbeleat we ate 
anxiona that the whole matter ahonld be submitted 
to a strong, ontside, and wholly disinterested body 
for investigation and deeition. One of the earliest 
acta of Government, of which I am the hend, was to 
ask the Government of India to assist us by appoint¬ 
ing a strong Committee of Indians and Europeans 
with n Judge of the High Court ofBngland at its head 
to nndertake this task. 1 am glad to be able to 
inform you that our request has met with a willing 
respunse. With the good ofiices of the Secretaiy of 
State the services of an eminent Judge of the King’s 
Bench IHvision have been obtains, and an announce¬ 
ment may be looked lor shortly giving the names 
of those who will serve with him. It is our inten¬ 
tion to place before this body the whole of the 
material in connection with revolutionary movement 
which we possess and to ask them for their verdict. 

We do not exactly understand what this 
coQimittee wiU do. On what will they 
pronounce their verdict ? Are they to say 
whether there is or is not a revolutionary 
movement in Bengal 7 Or are they also to 
judge of the guilt or innocence of the per¬ 
sons placed under restraint ? Whatever 
their mnetion may be, it is imperative that 
they should not come to a conclusion after 
considering merely the police version. The 
accused and the public should have the 
right and the fullest opportunity to place 
their version, too, before this Committee. 
Whether the verdict of this bodjr will in¬ 
spire confidence, will depend entirely on 
whether their ability as lawyers and 
judges, their independence and their disin- 
terestednessj are undoubted or not. The 
probable object and resnlt of the appoint¬ 
ment of this committee have also to be 
considered. The Stateaman has already 
said in effect that in view of the approach¬ 
ing end of the war (a rather premature 
tmpe) and therefore of the period during 
vmch the Defence of India Act can remeun 
in foTCe, it is necessary to show reasons 
and devise methods and means to perpe¬ 


tuate or prolong the restraints placed upon 
the deteam ; and the verdict of the com¬ 
mittee may serve this purpose. We do not 
know how far the Siatesman'a guess is 
well-founded. It may or may not be based 
on information derived from officials. We 
have another apprehension. We need not 
assume that the appointment of this body 
has anything to do with the efforts of the 
public and the bureaucracy, in opposite 
dircctidns, relating to the constitutional 
changes now under discussion. But a 
result that is unintended may nevertheless 
be brought about. We, therefore, appre¬ 
hend that if the Committee should pro¬ 
nounce the verdict that there has been and 
is a revolutionary movement in Bengal, 
the opponents of constitutional progress in 
India may use it as an argument against 
granting political rights to a disaffected 
population; though for our part we should 
say that even a proved revolutionary 
movement ought tope a strong ground for 
accelerating constitutional changes in 
order to counteract the movement. 

The steps which G-ivcmmcnt are now 
going to take, ought to have been taken 
long ago. Belated action can never pro¬ 
duce the same result as a step taken in 
time. 

Lastly we say, that even if all that 
Lord Ronaidshay has said be based on 
unimpeachable facts, they do not amount 
to much mote,—-in fact they amount to 
very much less, than the Sian Fein move¬ 
ment and rebellion in Ireland. If actaal 
rebels could be pardoned in Ireland, it is 
for Government to show convincing cause 
why in Bengal in dealing with persons 
suspected of being inclined to be rebels no 
other policy than “martial law. Sir, and 
no d—a nonsense” can be of any use. 

No NoiMffidal Committee. 

Throughout the speech of Lord Ronaid¬ 
shay, which is the subject of the previous 
note. His Excellency tried earnestly to 
convince the public that the policy of in¬ 
ternment was just and necessa^. He 
wanted that “the men of Great Britain 
and of India" should be “working together 
in helpful co-operation.” He ^oke against 
the “atmosphere of latent distrust and of 
thinly veiled suspicion.” Yet the very 
same meeting of the Council at which his 
apeedi was made,riiowed that Government 
wanted not the co-operation of the publte 
bat oidy thdr acqniescence ia official 
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^meaittres and the subordination of their 
:«irilla to the oificial will, and that the 
‘Officials themselves lived in an atmosphere 
distrust and suspicion of the people. 
We will give an illustration. The tollow- 
(ng is a cutting from the Amrila Bm:ir 
J^atrika : 

*1 

POUTICAL PSIBONSn. 

* Of Um Sve rciolntioni about deteuui two were 
withdrawn and two were poetponed. Oulr one 
wae moved bv the Hon. Ral Kadhh Charnn 
Pal. The reiointion asked for the appoiutnient 
of a Board of Visitors in each district to visit 
the detenus every month to ascertain nnd 
report as to tbeir health and other eooditiuns nnd 
on any comptaiut that might be made by them 
regardins their wants and necessaries. 

The Hon. Sir Henry Wheeler in apposing said the 
detenus were detained in r<29 villages scattered all 
over Bengal and it wnuld be impuaeible fur n non 
official committee like the one propiised to go round, 
lie also gave other teasona why the committee 
should not be appointed. 

The Hun. Mr. Camming made a long statement 
showing that these men were being properly looked 
after and they had ample opportunities ol making 
Icnown their grievances. 

The Hon. Mr. Bbabendra Chander Roy supported 
the motion. 

The motion was put and declared lost, 17 voting 
for and IS against it. 

We take from the Bengalee the fallowing 
report of the speech which Babu Bha- 
bendra Chandra Ray made in the Bengal 
Legislative Council in supporting Kai 
Bahadur Kadha Charan Par.s resolution 
asking that a committee of non-oOicials be 
appointed in each district to visit detenus 
every month and submit a report: 

I have followed with interest what has been said 
hr the Hon'ble Mr. Camming about the inquiiies 
made as to the treatment of intermd persons m Ben¬ 
gal. But as a member of a small committee which 
has been recently formed by the Indian Association 
to inquire into the internment cases, it has been my 
lot to be acquainted with charges often made against 
the Police which I dare not believe, tar less express. 
If I were free to believe all the reports that are con¬ 
vened to ns, I could unfold here a harrowing tale of 
misery and tnffiering. 

My Lord, if we ate not to have a voice in deter- 
minlnit at to bow the Defence of India Act is to be 
administered, let us at least be permitted to see with 
our own eyes bow about a thousand tons of Bengal, 
who have been deprived of their liberty without 
trial, are faring in their enforced domicile. Let us 
have District Committees at suggested in this resolu¬ 
tion, and let not the detenua depend entirely upon 
the tender mercies of the District Superintendents 
nod Sub-Inspectors of Police ns Haridaa ta 

Lord, on the 3rd July last, I asked aqnestioa in 
this Council with regard to the arraii|^menu for aon- 
oScial visitors risitmg persons dealt with under the 
Defence of India Act, while under detention in jails ( 
and in answer 1 was tidd that no tpc^l arrange¬ 
ments had becq made. When 1 followed it np with 
n further question Oovemment stated that th^ had 
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no information as to whether non-ofiiciol visitors 
generally visited detenus in jaUs, but there was no 
prohibition against such visits. It was further 
stated that (•overnnient were not considering the 
desirability ol instituting a system of iwular inspec¬ 
tion of detenus by a body of non-official visitors 
specially nominated for the purpose. 

This attitude of Government is very much to be 
deplored. Ilnless your Lordship takes the non-olBelal 
Indians into yonr confidence, how can you expect 
them to diserrait the wild rumours that are auoat 
in the country, how can you expect them to briieve 
that the detenus are well caied lor and not subjected 
to torture, that they do not go mad and meet with 
early death as a result of the treatment they get from 
their warders, that they do not commit suicide to 
escape starvation anil undhmenble atrocities? My 
Lord, unless you neecde to this humble prayer of the 
people, how do you e.pect to prevent them from 
thinking that nil is not abovt-nuard in the matter 
of treatment of detenus ? 

We find that Mr. Kadhncharan Pal 
asked fur the appointment of a Boenl of 
Visitors in each district ; but Sir Henry 
Wheeler in his reply understood Mr. Ptu 
to ask for only one Board of Visitors for 
the whole of Bengal. No doubt it would 
be impossible fot one Committee to go 
round 529 villages every month ; but if a 
Committee were appointed in each district, 
the thing would by no means be impos¬ 
sible. And if, ns Mr. Gumming asserted, 
that the detenus were being properly look¬ 
ed after, what harm would there be if a 
non-official committee found and reported 
the men to be comfortable ? It would 
only prove the official account to be cor¬ 
rect. If a sufficient number of non-officials 
could be found in every district where 
there are defenas, to serve in the district 
committee, why should Government be so 
tender-hearted ns to seek to save them the 
trouble ol going round some villages ? 
ifa sufficient number could not be found, 
the tmblic would lose the right to criticise 
Government. If monthly visits were con¬ 
sidered impossible, why could not bi¬ 
monthly or quarterly rounds of visiting be 
sanctioned ? It seems to ns that officials 
suspect that non-official committees may 
give unsatisfactory reports in spite of the 
detenus being very comforlablej and that 
is the real reason of their opposition. 

If detenus are all so well looked after 
why did two of them commit suicide ? 
The very fact that some detenus have bad 
to borrow money because their monthly 
allowances bad not been granted at ^ 
time they were ordered to be placed under 
restraint, shows want of conrideratioi^ • 
We remember to have read some time ago 
an official press coamaaigae that tM 
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iiottflc of a detenu in vill'ige Rnm^nfi was 
beiu^ rcinovid to liigli ;i<iii ili \ gi > uii I m 
the vicinity, lici aubc the pl.uv wl.iie tlie 
house Wits at first locattil \\,is luw mid 
datnp and inteshd vtitli sniKis The 
obvious inlerence would occur to even- 
body that, seetug that high itid diy 
round was available in the neighlinui- 
ood, the selection, at first, of any other 
kind of site showed that the men who 
were entrusted with the duty of looking 
after the detenu in Ramgati were 
unfit for that kind of work. 

We must here'say that the non-official 
members of council,-wc do not know 
their names—who left the council chamber 
before voting took place on Mr. I’al’s 
resolution, were guilty of mglect of duty 
and probably of cowardice. 

Sums Questions and Answers 
Regarding Detenus 

We take the questions and answers 
relating to detenus quoted in this note 
from the Amritn Jiiizur Piitrikn. The 
official communique relating to tlie <.uteule 
of Sachindra Das Gupta stated 

It is correct that the bor wn* mil nllDwed to study 
iu the Kungpur College : the nider t > (h.it ,II ct w.is 
pasted by the local eilucaiinmd niitli iitus niui 
consulting Uoyernnieiilniul whs based on ininruiatuiii 
showing that III the iiilcriHis oi dociiilinr, it mm 
ioupedient that the derensed should intu ihi ctilUgo 

With regard to this paiagtaph, Mr. 
Dhabendra Chandra Ray uskid 

Is it a fact that the Dislrirl M,if,isituti id Kaiigpui 
and Fresidciit ol the College liiid lid limed i e }iuiig 
mao that he had no idijirtinii to admit him 'ii the 
Additional Secretary had none ’ 

The official reply was 

There is a statement to that edict in the I’etitiou 
of Sachindra to the Additional Secritary. 

If Saebindra’s statement were false, 
here was an opportunity for an oflicial 
contradiction. As there was no contra¬ 
diction, we take it that the statement was 
true and Government alone was fully res¬ 
ponsible for the boy’s non-admission to 
College and enforced idleness. Hence the 
official communique was somewhat mis¬ 
leading. 

Hoo'ble Babn Bhabendra Chandra Ray asked 
(a) Are the CioTerDiuent aware of the i^iiieral ieeltoff 
that exists that llari Das Das was driven to rommu 
suicide by starvation f (b) Is it a fact that he left a 
note to this tOKt in writing which was taken away 
by (he cmliee after his deatli ? 

TheHoa'ble Ml. Keir replied ;—"(a) Goverumeat 
are act aware of the eiisteoce of any such fteting, for 
which there is no foundation, (b) The Hoo'ble 


MeiiiW IS lefrrred to the answer given to question 
Ni X.tWliI I) .iskeil bv the Uon’ble Member at 
till. Ill 1 1 lug 11 id III -ktn septembei last.” 

We tiniik in answering questions of a 
senuus tlicii.ie'er officials would do well 
to re|iiMt aa*. vers rather than refer the 
piibhe to pritious answers to previous 
(jnesli inv. The habit of referring to pre¬ 
vious anSA'crs savours to the public mind 
of cv.iiiion, though that may not be 
intend&l. 

llou'ble Butiu Bhabendra Chandra Ray farther 
asked : 

(a) With reference to the statement made byOovetn- 
meat that the uinaias of Han Das Das were 
"ciinsigned to the Gauges ns his castemen were not 
willing to cieinute the body,” will the Government 
be pliiii-id to state the names of thi se people who 
will tri|uislud to do the Inst rites to Han bas Das 
and u usid, und bv whom, wlicie and when were 
tha iiqiiiHtid in that behalf? lb) What caste did 
11,111 Diis Dos belong to and what is approximately 
the number of the adult mnle population ut this caste 
within the junsdiciion of the Puthia thana ? (c) By 
whom, where, at what tune, and in whose prcHnce 
were the rinnins ol Han Das Das consigned to the 
Gaiigi s ^ 

lie Hoii'ble Ml Kill lephed .—(a) Government 
hate no inliiitii.ition di Him Das is reported to lie 
a M.ihistfi bt rnste ; Government hare no informa¬ 
tion legarding the naiuber of Mabisyas in the Puthia 
thana (c) The remains were consigned to the 
GangiS bv the same persons as brunght the body 
for the "post mortem” examination; Government 
have uo iiifnrmation os to the other details aidied for.” 

Neither the manner nor the matter ol 
these replies was satistactory. 

The Hon’ble Baba Bhabendra Chandra Ray farther 
abktd —(hi Wibat were tbeeducatiiinal qaalificatiunt 
id Han Das Das and the salary diawn by him as 
seeond inasler of the Mulda School prior to Us 
detention ? (h) Was any servant or cook allowed 
him duiiiig his detention ? If not, why not ? (c) 
When the Superintendent of Police made an advance 
oi Rs. 10 to him, how many days' expenses was this 
amount intended to cover 7 (d) When was the 
second advance (Rs. 5) applied for and received, and 
what represcnUlions were made by Bari Das when 
applying for the same ? (e) Fur how many dns did 
the local police ex|KCt the two allowances of Ra. 10 
and S, reapectivcly, to last Bari Oat ? (f) What 
ore the average montblv earnings and exwascs, 
respectively of a common day-labourer in the district 
of Rejshahi ? 

To these qnestions the following leptiet 
are found extracted in the Bengalee : 

Answer by the Hon*bIe Mr. Kerr 

“(a) Han Dos had pasmd the Entrance Examina¬ 
tion ; Government are not aware of the salary be 
drew at the Malda school. 

(h) Hnri Das Das employed a servant 

(c), (d) and (e) Government are naaUe to aatwer 
these questions 

(i) ^e Hon’bie Member is referred to the elfieinl 
pnUicatioa entitled "Pticeeand yfwges In XaAa, 
1017," 
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Though the reader may, unexpcctedlr, 
nod some grim hum lur in Mr. Koir's 
ansvrers, it is not the kin 1 of tin 1 vrnieh 
delights and satisfies. 

In reply to some questions asked by 
Bibu Ambica Charun .Vluzamdar abjut 
Sichinlr.i Das Gupta, he was, according 
to the Beagdlee, informed by Mr. Kerr 

“(a) GuTCrniuent are aware that some ietters 
purportii^ to hare bno written bjr Sochmdr.i Lias 
Gnpta before be committed suicide have appeared m 
the public press. 

(b) Some of the expressions used in these letters 
appear to indicate that Sachiiidra N ith Das Gupta 
was under the erroneous impression that he was 
shadowed bjr the police. 

(cf The impression that hr w.is shadowed hv the 
police if It existed III the Iiiiiid of S.ichiiidia N itii I) is 
Gupta, was cntirel; mUuken. 

Oar impression is that Government arc 
entirely mistaken. 

We extract some other qncstiuns and 
answers Irom the Bengalee. 

Allow iNCBS or Dbtb.vus. 

By the H la’ble Uabu Ubabeadra Cliandia Ray 

XVil. Will the Government lie pleased to stale 
how many applications or oilier tepresenmiions have 
bwn made hy detenus or their relations up to dale 
with regard to the uon-paypient or inade(]uaey ol 
maintenance allowances, and what action bus been 
taken thereon ? 

Answer by the Uon'ble .Ur. Kerr 

**rhe collection ot the inlormation asked for woild 
iiwoivc an additional burilea on alieadv overworked 
officers, and Government do not think that the public 
ntility of the information when ubtiincd would lie 
commensurate with the labour entailed.’ 

Plicss of Oduicilb of Dbtbvus. 

By the Uon’ble rfabu UUabeudia Chandra Kay 

XVlI. (a) In ^how many iiisiauCLS li ive the 
Oovernnuat received complaints regarilmg the 
unsuitability ol the places of doinieile ot detenus. 
Md what inqniriee have been made with legHid 
thereto, and with what result ? 

(b) What is ntnally the nature ol the coiuplaiuls ? 

(c) In bow many instaneea have the places ol 
domicile been described at— 

(i) malarious, 

(il) desolate, 

(fit) infested with snakes, 

(iv) anatnally damp, or 

(v) jungly f 

And what steps have been token by the Govern¬ 
ment In each such case ? 

by the Mon’ble Mr. K.rr 

_ ‘Ilm Hon’ble Member is referred to the answer 
given to question XVU." 


iLLnsa OP Dbtbkos. 

v?v*!*.®5.?'**** Bhnbendrn Chandra Ray 

What are the rnlee for aSurding raedus 
treabnMt and onrting to detenns who may tall ill ? 

w la It a net that the detenns have to heor th 
cost of medicines ont of their maiotenaiics allowance 
Answer by the Hon’ble Mr. Kerr 
“(a) Detenns reteive facilities for obtaining niedi 


c il a ivice, so far as possilJ ■, similar to those which 
u ml I lure licen open t> tneii-lud they not lieen 
ii'i lei detenti in. In eases o' mild illness laeililies are 
pinn lor iiltendaiicc nl t! e neaiesl dis|ieusary ; when 
inilo 'r ti^niiieiit is required, the deleiiu is transferred 
to the nearest hospital, and when hr is unable to 
lie mured, lacilities are given for cnllinx in the neareit 
medical man. 

(Il) The detenu has to pay for medicines in the 
same way as other members of the public, and the 
cost IS treated as part ol his necessary cxpeiiditnre.’’ 

In reply to one of the ({ucstions asked, 
reg.inliiig .a detenu nniucd Taruknath 
Siny.'il of Dighnp.itt.-i, liy Baba Kishori 
Mohan Chou tliuri, Mr. Kerr said 

”(.i) Tarak Nath Sanyal w.is iiitetned in August 
l.ist lit tVluKhii tqur, district P.iridhur. A mnintenance 
alliiwaiiee IS granted only when the delciiu's family 
IS iinnlilc l.i siippoit him at his pln-c ul internment 
and he lias no ine.tiis iil bis own ; m snrli ruses the 
.Magistrate of the district in winch the detenu is 
iiit.-iii.d li.is uiUliorilv to giant such ullownuce as 
he L nisi 1. rs suiliible iiiid the iimount oi nllnwance 
so gr.intrd is i.'p.irtel for the l.irmal sanction of 
G.iverunieut. No leport ol the grant ol an allowance 
in this c.ise h.is yet reached Guveinmeut. 

C'lminc'.ils on .-ill the replies would 
he siiperfiii Ills, tlnlyafow brief remarks 
need be in-ule. It doe.s not nppe.ir either 
re.isonnble or lium.me to place a man 
under restraint without at the same time 
making iirrungements for his food and 
raiment, if the man earned his bread for 
liimself, he is deprivcil of the opportunity 
ot doing so. If he lie the bre id winner of 
his family, the eise becomes still more 
bird, ft IS only rich f.imilies that can 
ni.'i'iiUiiii anv member living separately 
mil.'ll I dist Hire from the f imily. Middle 
el iss and po ir families arc not in a 
]) isiii in to do so. The rule followed by 
Government as ivgtrds maintenance al- 
lowuiiCi's mikes the lot of middle clara 
an.l poor detenua, who are most probably 
the majority, more miserable tnan that 
of the worst convicts in jail, in respect of 
food. As regards medical treatment, some 
illnesses are undoubtedly due to detention 
and restrictions on liberty and others to 
unhealthy climate and sites. Ilcncc, it is 
not reasonable in all cases of illness to 
m.ike detenus pay for their medical treat¬ 
ment, 

Tarnknath Sanyal was interned in 
August Inst, and till November 20 last,* 
we learn irom Mr. Kerr’s reply, nothing 
definite was known to Government regard¬ 
ing grant ot maintenance allowance to * 
him, yet we must believe that detenus are 
well eared lor. 
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cables or the Br.ihmans). Some recent 
examples and pronoiinccments may be 
quoted in addition. I he oppiess'-d Ibhar 
ryots lonnd their champion and fiiend, not 
in any Anfflo-Imlian.nor in any advocate of 
“Non-Erahmiii” separatism like Dr. T. M. 
Nair, but in Mr. M. K. Gandhi, an educat¬ 
ed Indian who is working for national 
solidarity and agaimt national disruption. 
In his foreword to Mr. G. A. Natesan’s 
What India H’ants, Sir N. G. Chandavar- 
kor writes; 

The nirmorandam and the icIiGnie have been 
condemned in lome quarft-is m lieina reToIotionary 
on the main aiound that their prnpneals tranafer 
power from the Indian Civil Service, who (it ia aaid) 
are lieet fitted to repreaent the mnaaea in India, to 
the Indian edneated claaaea, who (it la maintained) 
are nut the tiue lepreaentativea of the nmaaca. We 
may, without fenr of the reanlt in fnvonr of the 
Indian edneated clnaaea, invite one teat, which la a 
sure teat, on this qneation If we take the hiatory of 
the adminiatration lioiii 1KS8 down to now, with 
apivial reference to the amelioration of the condition 
of the Indian B};riculluriBts, who form seventy-five 
tier cent, of the people in India, we shall inconleatibly 
find that meaanrea advoented in tbiir interest by 
the educated Indiana tbrongh their ncwaiiapera and 
tniblic aaauciatiuns and at public meetinjra had been 
ktrenuoualy opposed as chimcrienl by the British 
officials in India for along time and were ultimately 
more or less adopted under the stress of circum¬ 
stances. It is the view of the Indian educated classes 
regarding the ryot’s lot which, generally speaking, 
has after more or Iras painful experience to some 
extent won; and the official view has yielded in 
the end. 

The note justifying and supplementing 
the Congress-League scheme of reform, 
with an introductory representation sign¬ 
ed by the Hon. Sir Dinsha Wncha, Sir 
Narayen Chandavarker, Mr. C. II. Setal- 
vad, Sir Bbalchandra Krishna, Mr. H. A. 
Wadia, Mr. W.A. Chambers, the Hon. Mr. 
0. K. Parckh, the Hon. Mr. Vithalbhai 
Javerbhai Patel, Mr. N. V. Gnkhalc and 
Mr. N.U. Samarth, which has been submit¬ 
ted to the Viceroy and the Secretary of 
State, also corroborates the Indian 
nationalist view that the edneated classes 
have hitherto tried to safeguard and 
promote the interests of the masses, 
according to their powers and opportuni¬ 
ties, as the following summa^ of some 
portions of the aforesaid note will show:— 
Tbs Psotsctior os tbb Massss. 

Oiientting the question as to who knows the mass¬ 
es, thl “men on the spot" or educated Iadians,thc note 
cites the upinioos M l-ord Canning, and Lord BIgin, 
and the Instances of the Orissa famine of 1866, and 
tUcafinancial mnddle (elating to the budget of the ex¬ 
penses of the Afghan war of 1879. to prove that It is 
the Indiana who can ehdm to speak at firat-haad, and 


of their own personal and intuitive knowledge and 
experience, of the feelings and thoughts of the people, 
their piciudiccs, their habits of thought, their ways 
of life, their ninbitiuns and their aspirations. The 
failure of the revenue office! a and the members of the 
Sicretariat in the Bombay Presidency to give relief 
to the Mahratta r}ots in the Deccan, who were 
on the verge of bankruptcy and min by reason of 
their growing indebtedness, due to several causes, 
among the chief of which was the rigidity and rigorous 
character of the land revenue system, does nut show 
that the Civil Servants are the friends ol the ryot 
and are better fitted to represent and care for him. 
Keviewing'the question of land revenue administra¬ 
tion the note condemns the system of fixing the land 
according to purely theoretical rules involving mere 
guesswork. 

Bodcation akd othib fboblbim. 

Turning to education, the note states that though 
agitation lor free and compulsory education began 
fifty yeais ago, nothing has yet been dune. The note 
then goes on to cite instances of official policy in 
plague measures, of the partition of Bengal, and the 
Government of India Consolidation Act Amendment 
Bill, as showing the Government’s disregard _ of 
educated Indian opinion. Reference to the Indian 
Emigration Acts, otherwise called the “Cooke Acts,” 
and the facts of the history relating to the Inland 
Emigration Acts of the Government of India in the 
interests and lor the benefit of the British plantm 
in Assam, wili disprove the claim that the British 
residents in India, whether official or non-official, 
and not edneated Indians, are the real friends and 
representatives of the masses of the people of this 
rauntry. It was educated Indian opinion that 
prevailed upon the Government to stop indentured 
labour. 

The Musalmans, the Sikha, the membera 
of the backward Hindn caatea or “Noo- 
Btahtnioa” and all thoae othera who want 
separate representation, avail tbemaelvea 
in case of need of the services of the best 
doctors and best lawyers that their means 
permit, irrespective of the religion or caste 
of these professional men. In Bengal, the 
so-called untouchable Namasndra doctors 
of Chandsi treat even Brahman patients. 
Teachers and professors are also chosen by 
di&rent communities on this Uberal and 
sensible principle. Are legislation and 
administration mere child’s play that in 
the field of politics alone, stress is to be 
laid not on ability but on the religion a 
man professes or the caste he belongs to ? 
Musalmans forget that both Akbar and 
Aurangsib, not to speak of lesser Mnsal- 
man monarebs, employed both Hindu and 
Musalman statesmen and generals in 
consideration of their merits. Sikhs for^ 
that Ranjit Singh had a Musalman as hn 
prime minister, and Hindus, European 
Christians and Musalmans in hui employ. 
These facts show that nothing is lost by 
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di£fereat communities trnsting and co¬ 
operating with one another. 

No doni)t, taen of every community 
onght to try to develop every kind of 
faeulty, talent and ability. The opportu¬ 
nity for doing so will be greater when we 
have self-rule than now. So the fitst 
requisite is that we should have Home 
Rule. If in future, experience shows that 
Home Rule has made the conditioq of any 
backward community worse than it is 
under,Anglo-Indian rule, there will be 
ample' time to raise an outcry ; for the 
British Government are not withdrawing 
from the country, leaving the masses to 
the imagined tyranny of Musalmans, 
Brahmans, Baidyas, Kaiesthas, &c. The 
chances of the attainment oi Home Rule 
should not be spoiled or minimised by any 
anti-national cries 

We greatly deplore and condemn the 
past and present unjust and sometimes 
inhuman and dehumanising treatment 
of the “lower” classes by the “higher.” 
We have been trying our best to make 
conditions better for all. We belong to no 
caste. But though we are against caste, 
though we have raised and will continue 
to raise our voice against it, we cannot 
join in the political outcry raised against 
particular castes or communities. 

The political cry is that unless there is 
separate representation, the interests of 
particular communities will suffer. But 
the political interests of no Indian commu¬ 
nity are difierent from those of any other 
community. Will any separatist tell os 
definitely in what respects the laws of the 
land can or do afiect different men accord¬ 
ing to tbeir religions prokssioa or caste ? 
If legislation on social or religions matters 
is undertaken, which is not frequently or 
usually done, the communities afiected 
ought certainly to be represented in the 
mnncils, should they not already be so ; 
and there ought to be a provision to that 
iflect. But In all other matters, our in¬ 
terests are one. Supposing oniy Mnsal- 
mans. Brahmans, Baidyas, K^asthas, 
f*arsis, ,&c., ate returnedT to the Councils, 
which n not probable, is there the least 
:hance of their making laws or rules 
avooting tbeir own communities at the 
spense of others? Is there the least chance 
of these classes enacting that they alone 
will have iuiy trials or t^s by their peers 
in an sessions cases and they alone will be 
mtitled to be ttied by judges of thdr own 


communities, as Anglo-Indians are ? Will 
they nserve third class and iiitcnncdiate 
class railway compartments for themselves 
ns \nglo-lndinn8 have done ? Will they 
make laws empowering themselves alone 
to carry arms without license, as Anglo- 
Indicaiis have done ? Will they exclude by 
law from the higher police service exami¬ 
nation all but themselves, as Anglo- 
Indians have done ? W’lll they practically 
monopolise Civil B'.rvioe and other high 
posts by ingenious legislation ? Will they 
by law exclude all but tliem.selves from 
honorable military and naval careers, as 
hitherto Buro[>eans have done ? 

Impossible. 

Will they legislate tliat if men of their 
own cliisscs commit murder they will not 
be punished ? Or will they be able to 
make laws providing light punishments tor 
themselves and heavy punishments for 
others ? Will they exempt their own com¬ 
munities from taxation and impose heavy 
taxes on others ? Will they provide free or 
cheap educational institutions oi all grades 
for themselves, and exclude others from 
education or make its cost prohibitive to 
them ? 

Impossible. 

Wbat is it, then, that is feared ? 

Separate communal repicsentation in 
India, according to religion, caste, trilie, 
race, or nationality, on any equitable prin¬ 
ciple is absolutely impracticable. And the 
equitable principle would he to grant se¬ 
parate representation to each si*cl, caste or 
tribe, according to its numbers. Looking at 
Table Xlll of the Census Report for India 
for the year 1901, one would find the names 
of a iew thousands of Indian castes, tribes, 
races, &c. And if, equitably, the smallest 
of these is to have at least one representa¬ 
tive in the Imperial Council, the larger 
groups must each have many more. Think, 
then, how many thousand representatives 
the Imperial Legislative Council Hall must 
accommodate, and how nnwieldly and 
ntterly unmanageable such a body would 
be. 

There is communal representation ac¬ 
cording to religion in Bosnia and Herse- 
ovina, not in any other country that we 
nowoi. In that country the number *of 
representatives in the Diet is fixed accord¬ 
ing to the number of the inhabitants pr<^ • 
fessing each religion. Yet, the article on 
that conntiy in the Bneydopaedia Bri- 
tannka tells ns that great bitterness pie- 
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vails between the rival sects there, though 
the government favours none. And that 
means that there would have been greater 
bitterness if, as in India, the government 
favoured any particular community. 

Political progress can be attained only 
by mutual trust and union, even if for a 
time any community has to take a back 
seat. That is also the only means of re¬ 
moving discord and securing concord. 

The main thing is to obtain Indian re¬ 
presentative government, even though to 
begin with the representatives be ail or for 
the most part Mifsnlmans, Sikhs, Parsis, 
Brahmans, non-Brabmons, or other 
Indiana. 

Deputations from and to England- 

If, as was proposed, a deputation of 
leading Indians had gone to England to 
place India’s political demands before the 
British people, the result would have been 
that the people and statesmen of Great 
Britain would have been acquainted with 
the wants and aspirations of India ns 
understood and voiced by the majority of 
her educated sons, who arc the true re¬ 
presentatives of the people.The effect which 
would have then been produced would not 
have been marred by many jarring and 
discordant notes raised by certain sections 
at the instigation of designing men. 
Unfortunately, at the suggestion of Sir 
William Wedderbnm, the Idea of such a 
deputation was given up. 

NOW, instead, we have a British deputa¬ 
tion, with the Secretary of State at its 
head, visiting India and trying as one of 
its minor functions to know what the 
people want, the main function being to 
consult the bureaucracy on the spot 
regarding the proposed constitutional 
changes. What may be one of the probable 
results ? The British Deputation may be 
so bewildered at the variety of claims 
put forward by a multitude of sections as 
to think that the bureaucratic idea of not 
listening to the demands of the Congress 
and the Moslem League is the safest plan. 
It is no doubt expected that the members 
of the British Deputation would be able to 
detect the main note in the midst of the 
various discordant and distracting cries. 
They may also be able to perceive that 
some of those who have raisra separatist 
series have done so at the msti^tion of 
derigning wirepullers; for the loader these 
cries and the greater their number, the 


better it would be for the selfish interests 
oi the exploiters and monopolists. All 
this, however, may be hming against 
hope. On the whole, the omcia! and non- 
ofiicial opponents of India’s political pro¬ 
gress stand to gain more than Indian 
progressivists by the visit of Mr. Montagu 
and bis entourage. We hope, therefore, 
that an Indian Deputation will yet be sent 
to England to place the main demand of 
India before the British people. 

Occupatkmal Representation. 

Government have, rightly or wrongly, 
recognised the principle that the followers 
of certain (mupations have a right to be 
represented in the legislative counals. The 
landholding classes arc represented there ; 
so are the European and Indian Chambers 
of Commerce, and European industries. 
Such being the case, if this principle is 
adhered to in the future constitution of 
India, we think the agriculturists, the land¬ 
less laborers, the factory hands, &c., 
ought also to have such power in their 
hands as to be able to influence elections. 
We are not in favour of giving them separ¬ 
ate representation. Apart from the objec¬ 
tions that can be urged against such repre¬ 
sentation on principle, it is almost im¬ 
possible to fix on any equitable basis the 
number of representatives which the difier- 
ent occupations in a country ought to 
have. What we urge is, that, if land¬ 
holders become legislators, obviously it is 
necessary that there should be some other 
legislators also who are able and wUIiog 
to speak and act on behalf of those whose 
occupation, directly, is agriculture: if 
owners of factories or of tea-gardens 
become legislators, obviously there should 
be some other legislators able and willing 
to speak and act on behalf of factory 
hands and plantation coolies. The fran¬ 
chise should be granted on such a wide 
basis that among the vast majority of the 
nation, consisting of agriculturists, farm 
laborers, artisans, mill-hands, &c., there 
may be many who may so vote as tp 
secure the election oi those educated men 
^ho have the interests of the common 
people most at heart. 

' tStop by Step aiid Drop by Drop. 

In Bengal the scheme of “responsible 
government’’ .embodied in the “Jmnt 
Address’’ which is understood to have 
originated with Mr. Lionel Cnrtii^ has not 
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been supported in its entirety by any 
Indian politician of the first rank, n this 
province the first public criticism of the 
scheme appeared in the Bengali monthly 
leriew Ptabasi. In Bombay, Madras and 
some other provinces, leading publicists 
have spoken and written against it, and 
many Indian leaders of Madras have 
issued a joint statement condemning the 
scheme. 

in politics one cannot afford to* be too 
trustful. In fact, when any new scheme 
is brought forward, it is right to be somc- 
w’hat suspicious and to examine all its 
details and bearings carefully. This is all 
the more necessary in the case of the 
present scheme as Mr. Lionel Curtis was 
not a friend of our countrymen in South 
Africa, as readers of Mr. 11, S. L I’olnk’s 
article on ‘‘The Dominions and India" 
ublished in this Review in December, 1‘J16, 
now. Of course, what Mr. Curtis did 
eleven years ago may have been well- 
meant, though it had disnstrous conse¬ 
quences to our countrymen. Since he may 
have changed for the better. But it is 
still possible that, as be made grievous 
mistakes a decade ago, he is not more 
infallible now. So let us be a little wary 
and sceptical. 

The “Joint-Address” is said to embody 
the first instalment of “responsible govern¬ 
ment" for Indians. It is said therein that 
the Secretary of State’s pronouncement of 
the 20th August last is the first official 
pronouncement in which the vague and 
ambiguous term ‘self-government’ is 
replaced by the plain and definite words 
‘responsible government.’ That may be 
true. That pronouncement itself tells us 
that the Secretary of State’s visit to India 
has been undertaken at the suggestion and 
invitation of the Viceroy, If Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain had still been in office, he 
would have come to Ind' as Mr. 
Montagu has done. It is km n to the 
public that the constitntionu icform 
proposals of the “Nineteen” were ’ astily 
drawn up and submitted to Gove nment 
because it became known that the Govern¬ 
ment m India had already submitted or 
were about to submit their proposals to 
the SeerrtatT of State. We venture a 
guen that those Government proposals 
conton tte words “remjonsible govem- 
publicly appeared for 
tMfinttimem any offirial document in 
Mr. Montagu’s pronouncement of theSOth 


August. W’e also presume that Mr. 
Lionel Curtis was in the know as to the 
use of these words by the Government of 
India. For we find that in his “Four 
Studies of Indian Government" he uses 
these words in Study No. 2, page 51, and 
also in Study No. 4, page 172. Study No. 
2 is dated Naini Tal, Clb April, 1917. He 
concludes his Fourth Study as lollows : 

"PoSTSceipr —Since thow words were written the 
(ineition prnpnaed in the tc\t lue lieen susweied once 
lor nil hr the ptonooncrmint ol the Sicretary of 
State in favour of ‘Ke^piinaible Gnverntnenl’ at the 
of llrituh policy in luflin The term re<pnan- 
lile (lovei nment baa a piifectly definite meaning, 
it impliee an cxecntive umovAf at the wlU of an 
ctreted legistatbre or ul an riectorate. It hai been 
kuintituted fur the term sell govcrnnicnt, which pre- 
Tioualr ligurcd in diKnaaiuns on thie anlject, a vagnt 
phrase nLich may mean anjlhinc oi nothins, ac¬ 
cording to the particular \ievsB of the man uiingIt.” 

The questions we have to ask are: How 
is it that Ml. Curtis used the words res¬ 
ponsible Government and was discussing 
how to sccuie the thing denoted by them, 
so long ago as April, 1917, when the Secre¬ 
tary of State used the words and promised 
the thing only in August, 1917 ? Was it 
a case of mere accidental coincidence ? or 
was it intelligent anticipation ? or has 
Mr. Curtis been throughout in the secrets 
oi the officials and acting under bureau¬ 
cratic inspiration ? That he is acting in 
concert with non-official Europeans is well 
known. We say all these things in order 
that our countrymen may exercise caution 
in due mcasute iu aca-ptiiig anything 
proceeding from him and bis official and 
non-official co-woikers, and in order that 
they may biing the necessaty amount oi 
scrutiny to bear on bis proposals. 

The Joint Address consists oi 28 octavo 
pages of close print. It will not therefore 
be possible for us to examine it in detail, 
paiticularly as we have not been in 
possession of it for a sufficient length of 
time. 

The scheme proposed by Mr. Curtis and 
his friends is contained in tie lullowing 
agreement 

We agree— 

(1) to accept the prononscemeDt of the 20th of 
Augnat aa common ground, within the Umita of 
which the diacoaaiun can take place ; 

(2) that, haviM accepted the prononaeemnt, 
we aun not only utt, bnt alao bonnd to eonuder 
the new aitnation erented thereby with open minda; 

(3) that the eiiati^ provincea thonld not be 
aaanmed to be areaa anitalw na a biiia (or rapani 
aiUe government, bnt anch arena mnat be aettled 
at the moment when the first imtnlmeat of retpon- 
■iUe government ia granted | 
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(4) that the first step* toward* responsible govern- 
ncat cannot be tahen in the sphere of the central 
Gomnnient; 

(5) that, during the period of transition, gosern- 
ments of two types must co-exist, the one responsible 
to electorates tor specific powers, the other to the 
Seeretars' of State for all other powers, that the 
responsibility of each most in fact Ik a real one, and 
thar powers mnst be snfficient to enable them to 
dtschaige that responsibility efficiently ; 

(6) that a share of the consolidated revenne of 
the province should be banded over to the Pro- 
etneial State Ooecrnments, proportionate to the 
cost of the functions transferred to them; in addition 
to which should be handed over certain new powers 
of taxation, such as would fall on the Provincial 
State electorate itself; 

(7) that further additions to the power* of Pro¬ 
vincial States, and to their share of existing pro¬ 
vincial re venues should be considered by Commis¬ 
sioners reporting direct to Parliament, at intervals 
of, say, seven years, such inteival to lie specified 
at the ontset; and that In the intervening periods 
no demand for further executive powers, or ior a 
further share of existing revenues, should be enter¬ 
tained : 

(8) that legislation passed by Provincial State 
Governments affecting commercial and industrial 
undertakings should M reserved for the sanction of 
the Secretary oi State; and u limit of time should 
be laid down, within which representations from 
the interest* affected can be received by him ; and 
further, that instructions to this effect should be 
included in a schedule attached to the Act ol Parlia¬ 
ment in which the scheme of reforms is embodied ; 

(9) that the Provincial Oovernmeuts, responsible 
to the Government of India and the Secretary of 
State, shall have power to do or repair public works, 
npon which the value of invested capital depends, 
neglect of which is due to the default of Provincial 
State Governments, and to charge the cost thereof 
to the revenue* assigned to the Government in 
default; 

no) that the Governinent of India must have the 
right to recall powers which have bten abused or 
neglected i and in extreme cases to suspend the Govern¬ 
ment* of Provincial States. Such powers shall always 
be subject to the sanction ol the Secretary of State 
and of Parliament; but in cases of emergency the 
Gfovemment ol India may exercise the power, subject 
to enbseqnent sanction of the Secretnry ofState and 
of Parliament; 

(11) that (a) wherever industrial and commercial 
interests are located, an adequate representation 
should he accorded, (b) adiijante representation 
ahonld be accorded to Mahuinrdans, I.aiidbulder*, 
and minorities generally; 

(12) that the specific pointe to which our agree¬ 
ment relates and the untlincs of the scheme sketched 
in these proposal* be laid down in an Act of Parlia¬ 
ment : bat that all qaestions within those ontUnes, 
relating to iranebises, conetitutions, powers, finances, 
and such like details be remitted to not more than 
five Commissioner* named under the Act, to be dealt 
with in India by the Commissionere, in coneultation 
with Oovernmente and People, the arrangements of 
the Commiteioner* to be given the force of law by 
Orders in Conncil. 

" So for 88 oar knowledn goes, there is 
no coantiy in the worla in which there is 
or ever was the hind oi dual Government 


which is proposed for us. No independent 
country or self-governing colony or domU 
nion has had to pass through an experi¬ 
mental stage of this kind oi probationary 
and fragmentary responsibility. There has 
never been anjr other people on earth who 
received the right of self-government piece¬ 
meal, in the way in which it is proposed 
to be given to us. It is not our argument 
that whatever is new or unexamplra must 
be bad.* What we urge is that as we are 
about to start on what is for us a new 
road in our modem history, we* could 
confidently follow our guides, Mr. Cnrtis 
and others, if we could be assured that 
others had trod the same path before us. 
Similarly, it may be that of all peoples 
on earth, occidental or oriental, austral or 
boreal, who have exercised and are exer¬ 
cising the right of self-government, we are 
the most incapable, and, therefore, we 
should have at first only the least impor¬ 
tant and risky fragments of power, and 
should pass through as long periods of 
probation as our masters choose to pres¬ 
cribe for us. But we are not convinced 
that we are the least capable of ail peoples 
on the earth. And we have been all along 
under the impression that we have been 
already under probation for 150 years. 

The problem of government, or, in other 
words, of ordered mental, moral and mate¬ 
rial progress for the entire civic body, is a 
problem which should be considered as an 
organic whole. Its difierent departments 
are inter-related and inter-dependent. One 
authority, be it one man or a body of men, 
should consider it us a whole and should 
settle the work to be done in difierent 
departments and control that work. Every 
8 fate has certain resources in men and 
money for carrying on the work of govern¬ 
ment. One and the same authority should 
apportion, allot or assign these resources 
for carrying on the work in diffe^t de¬ 
partments and directions, according to 
their importance and urgency, and control 
their use. In the kind of dnai government 
proposed for us, it will not be possible for 
us to consider the problem of government 
as an organic whole or to think ont its 
solution as sneh, nor will onr representa¬ 
tives be the authority controlling the work 
of all departments as a whole of which the 
parts are inter-related. This mayberes- 
ponmble government, but it is certainly 
not selfgovemment. Prom the bnreancra* 
tic point of view, too, the state of things 
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r will be worM than now. For the burcan- 
i,- cracj, too, will not be the authority solely 
, > responsible for the solntion of the problem 
of government or for the carrying on or 
control of the work of all departments. 

When a man is in a debilitated condi¬ 
tion, his relatives, friends or other well- 
" wishers, do not entrust one doctor with 
the work of improving his toe-nails, an¬ 
other with the work of strengthening his 
fingers, a third with taking cafe oi his 
teeth, and so on, whilst all the while the 
work'of regulating the quantity, qualitpr 
and kind of food to be supplied to him is 
reserved for a person who is beyond the 
control of the doctors. The procedure 
usually followed is for either one physi¬ 
cian or a body of physicians to examine 
the whole physical constitution of the 
patient, and prescribe the remedies and the 
diet. 

In the dual government proposed for 
us, the revenues of a province are, as now, 
to be under the sole control of the bureau¬ 
cracy. The work of the departments to 
be entrusted to our representatives is to 
be carried on with what portion of the 
revenues may be given to them. This is 
like telling a physician to strengthen a 
patient, without at the same time placing 
nim in a position to give the patient as 
much of good food as may be necessary. 

Wc are, indeed, promised the power of 
raising fresh revenues for our purposes by 
making laws for the imposition of new 
taxes, though even this power is not to lie 
left to our representatives’ unfettered dis¬ 
cretion, as the second paragraph of the 
extract from the Joint Address given below 
will show 

In the work of framing the final conititution, the 
task of apportioning the legislative powers between 
the National Government on the one hand and those 
of the Provincial States on the other, will be diffimlt 
indeed, nnlest, during the period of transition, the 
problem has been worked out and solved bjr the test 
of eipreritnre. To this end we suggest that Provincial 
State astemblies shall be encouraged to petition the 
Provincial Govemmenti, from time to time, for legis¬ 
lative powers they desire to exercise. The petition 
would be cast into the form of an enaUing Bill 
■nbmitted to the Legislative Council of the Province 
The Bill, after first and second reading, would lie 
referred to a eommittee upon which the Provincial 
Oovemiaent would appoint a majority of members. 
The procedure of the committee would be exactly 
that of a Standiiur Committee of Pariiament appoint¬ 
ed to deal with Buis promoted by local authorities. 
Council would be heard on behalf of the promoters, 
and of all iuteresta aSmted by the Bill. Tht preamble 
would have to be proved. The clauses would then 


be considered, passed, negatived or amended; and 
evidence fur nr against the contentions of those pro¬ 
moting the Bill would be beard. The enabling BUI, if 
pas'ied into an Art, would then define with accuracy 
the limits within which the Provincial State Assembly 
cunid Irgislate on the subject. 

The same method it applicabtr to new sources of 
revenue A Provincial State Government might deiini 
to incriase its revenues by a stamp on pateat medi* 
cines sold within its area. It would then lie open to 
It to embody the proposal in an enabling Bill, and to 
bring It befoie the Legislative Council of the Pro^nce. 
Vndei the Bill, it passed, its assemhiy would then 
pass legislation imposing the new tax. Thus by 
means ui experiment appropriate sources of Proviu- 
cial State revenue would be discovered. 

We are also told fti the Joint Address 
that “the taxes, however, imposed by the 
I’rovincial State Government should be 
collected from the tax-payer on separate 
and distinctive notes ot demand so that 
he may clearly recognise that the charge 
is one imposed by his own representatives.” 
This is all the more necessary in order 
that the odium of levying new taxes 
should attach to the right party ! Let us 
consider the probable consequences of the 
proposed system. It is well-known that 
at jiresent totally insufficient amounts are 
allotted to the departments of sanitation, 
medical relief, education, &c. Under the 
proposed constitution, when these or simi¬ 
lar departments are made over to our 
representatives, only those percentages 
of the total revenues of a province will be 
allotted to them as are now done. As 
these amounts are insufiicient, cither nur 
representatives must fad to do what they 
would be called upon to do or they must 
impose fresh taxes. In the first case, as 
proposed, the powers of responsible 
Government would be taken away from 
the province, at least for years. In the 
second case, our I’eoples’ Governments 
must at the very start become unpopular 
aud rouse discontent; for the imposition 
of new taxes is not a popular measure in 
any country, and least of all can it_ he po¬ 
pular in a poor country like India with 
inelastic resources. When our representa¬ 
tives will thus have brought the blessings 
of responsible Government home to ^hc 
people and make them discontented, friends 
of India like those who got some Nama- 
sudras to oppose Home Rule at the Dal- 
housie Institute meeting, would surely, be 
ready with their good offices to get “the 
dumb millions” to petition Government 
against the kind of Swarty which begiok 
by imposing taxes before it has shown 
what good it can do. 
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Let us make our remarks clearer by 
mentionioK the departments which may be 
transferred to onr representatives. 

The Peoples’ Gjveniments are styled 
in the Joint Address “Provincial State 
Governments’’ nnl the bureaucracy styled 
“Provincial Government.’’ It is said that 
by this scheme the new Peoples’ Govern¬ 
ments “would at once be vested with the 
full control throughout their areas of— 
Roads and Bridj^s, Primary Elucation, 
Local Government. To these in the United 
Provinces we think tthat Agriculture, and 
in Bengal that Higher Education, should be 
added.’’ Why agriculture, and “higher” 
education (whatever that may mean, it 
was “secondary” education in the first 
edition of the pamphlet) are not to be 
added in Madras and Bombay is more than 
we can understand. The powers to be 
transferred to the people in most provinces 
are mentioned in greater detail in Mr. 
Curtis’s fourth and latest Study. He says: 

“The following mnj be regarded at the smallest 
possible family of fancliuns with which the experi¬ 
ment could begin— 

Vernacular Education. 

Medical Relief. 

Rural Sanitation. 

The Veterinary Service. 

Roads other than Provincial Trunk Road. 

A Public Works Department. 

Control of all other functions delegated to 

boaids. 

The General Control of district and municipal 

bodies. 

“To these conld be added at will, either to begin 
with, or later on, as experience proved that a fresh 
transfer of powers was justified, any of the powers 
shewn (below]— 

Agriculture. 

Co o.wrative Credit. 

Industries. 

Museums 

Registration of Deeds 

Provinrial Trunk Roads and Bridges. 

Uxal Railways. 

Forests. 

legation. 

■ignet Education. 

Famine Relief.” 

It may be taken for granted that in the 
majority of provinces only the powers 
mentioned in the first list are to be given 
to the people’s men at first, ail other 
powers, mentioned in the second list, and 
those not mentioned, remaining mean¬ 
while in the hands of the bureaucracy, to 
be or not to be transferred to us in course 
of time as we do or do not succeed in 
obtainin||[ certificates of competency from 
a Commission of white men “including 


persons who had served as Governors of 
Crown and self-governing colonies.” Cer¬ 
tain powers, such as Revenue and Finance, 
General Legislation, Police, Civil and Cri¬ 
minal Justice, &c, are not mentioned even 
in the second list. 

Let ns take some of the powers, Verna¬ 
cular Education, for example. Now, all 
education must be co-ordinated, the lowest 
stage should lead ste{) by step to the 
highest.' The aims, objects, subjects and 
methods of education should in all stages 
b: in harmony with one another. How is 
this result to be brought about, unless the 
highest controlling educational authority 
be the same for all stages ? Under the kind 
of divided responsibility proposed, either 
elementary education mnst be subordinat¬ 
ed to higher education in aims, methods, 
&c., or it must end in a cal de sac and lead 
to nothing. The latter contingency is 
undesirable. In the former case, wc must 
be able to see to it that the higher educa¬ 
tion, to which elementary education is to 
lie subordinated, is conducive to our 
national ends, that is, to the growth of 
our men and women to the highest stature 
that is possible of attainment by them in 
all branches of knowledge, and in charac¬ 
ter. But how can we do so if we are in 
charge of only lower education and our 
friends the bureaucrats control the higher 
and highest kinds of edneation ? No, we 
roust Iiave the whole thing from top to 
bottom. Otherwise, our education is des¬ 
tined to remain more or less futile os at 
present and be unable to prevent the 
stunting of our manhood. 

The matter may be looked at from 
another point of view. Education is con¬ 
nected with Agriculture, with Industries, 
with Museums. That is to say, pro¬ 
gress in Agriculture and Industries de¬ 
pends on progress in genera! and tech¬ 
nical education. And Education to be 
complete should make use of Museums. 
But these different departments do not go 
together. Can such an arrangement con¬ 
duce to the smooth and sncces^ working 
of the machinery of State ? It is, indc^ 
easy to understand that not only the de¬ 
partments mentioned just now, but others, 
too, are inter-related and inter-depenient, 
and the successful working of the whole 
machine depends on the hearty co-opera¬ 
tion of all authorities. And we shall be 
told that there will be this co-opemtioD. 
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I re, hovtfoTet, very scepMoal oa this 
Up to the present ti nc burcanorats 
not co-operated with the pcipU; 
have oniy asked the people to co¬ 
te with themKlves in the sense 
the will oi the people must act in un¬ 
ioning subordination to the buretu- 
will. We do not believe in sudden 
^s of temperament,—particul irly 
the proposed scheme the buicauernts 
till remain the masters of the situa- 
haviug the power of the purse in 
hands and the most important de- 
lents, too. People do not co- iperatc 
those who must be looked upon as 
ors and seekers of crumbs of favour, 
over, if owing to the hearty co- 

e peration of the bureaucracy the Peoples’ 
epartments can show succcssiul working, 
some more powers are to be taken away 
from the bureaucrats and transferred to 
the Peoples’ xMen. Woultl it b; in bnrc<iu- 
cratic nature as it is, and of which there 
were very clear manifestations in the evi¬ 
dence given by Government offiHlals before 
the Public Services Commission, to co¬ 
operate towards the gradual and sure 
extinction of the powers and privileges 
and the loss or diminution of the cmulu- 


our representatives must fight shy of touch¬ 
ing the pockets of the foreign exploiters. 
It IS fur this reason that we must consider 
th.‘ peoples’ agriculture and peoples’ indus¬ 
tries as the onlv or main source of fresh 
revenue o,)en to the Peoples’ Governments. 
If our agriculture and our industries im¬ 
prove, we can pay more taxes. But as 
Mr. Curtis’s lists will show, though wc 
sh til have to start with the very expen¬ 
sive dep.irtmcuts of vernacular education, 
medical relief, rural saiiit iliou, &o., depart¬ 
ments like those of .4griciilture, Irrigation, 
Co-operative Credit, Forests, Industries, 
by improving which peoples' incomes and 
tax-paying capacity may be increaseil, are 
not to be at first and simultaneously with 
the first powers in our hands ! This is in¬ 
deed a very reasonable and considerate 
arrangement! 

Wc arc to be ciitrubUsl with the work 
of rural sanitation, but arc not to have 
any control over big railways, and not at 
fiist any control over irrigation, light rail¬ 
ways, trunk roads and forests. But even 
tyroes know that railways, irrigation 
works, roads, and afiurestation and 
deforestation have important bearings 
on rural and uiban sanitation. Uow 


ments of the bureaucracy ? 

We have seen above that the Peoples’ 
Departments can show successful work¬ 
ing only by having adequate pecuniary 
resources at their disposal, and these 
can be secured either by readjustment 
and re-allotment of revenues and also 
retrenchment, or by raising fresh re¬ 
venues by new taxation. The I’coplcs’ 
Men cannot have recourse to the first 
method, having no powers in that direc¬ 
tion. So they must resort to the second 
method. Men may agree to pay new taxes 
inspite of their poverty, by stinting them¬ 
selves, if they see that the utmost has been 
done with toe revenues already flowing to 
the public cofiers. But the Peoples’ Men 
woiud be precluded from showing this. 
As regards the power of the people to tear 
fresh taxation, we think tne limits have 
fdready teen passed. If by improvements 
in agnculture and the development of in¬ 
dustries, in the bands of or to be under¬ 
taken by the people, peoples’ incomes in¬ 
crease, they would be able to pay more 
taxes. Anglo-Indian industries and agri¬ 
culture may flourish j but owing to the 



can we improve the sanitation of 
a province when big railways may 
at their sweet will interfere with the 
drainage of large are<is and by digging 
pits everywhere prepare goml bax-ding 
grounds for mosquitos, when irrigation 
canals may unduly increase subsoil mois- 
tuic, when trunk roads may run right 
across a region without bridges at requir¬ 
ed points, and when forest policy may dis¬ 
regard the principles of sanitation r We 
may be told that there would be co-opera¬ 
tion among departments. Vain hope! 
For even now, when sanitation is one of 
the duties of the bureaucracy, the Hoilway 
Board cares precious little for the prin¬ 
ciples of sanitation. 

Considering the poverty of India, there 
is, for some time to come, nut much hope 
of paid official agency, enmloyed either by 
the Imreancracy or by Peoples* Govern¬ 
ments, being able to do all that is neces¬ 
sary to promote the cause of education 
and sanitation and to aflord medical relief 
to all who require it. The voluntary aid 
of philanthropically disposed persons must 
he laid under contribution. Bnthusia^ 
for social service must be roused. But at 
present persons who do honorary work as 
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teachjrs, who afford gratuitous medical 
relief and who do the honorary work of 
rural sanitation, arc the objects of the 
particular suspicion of the police. And 
there is an impression in the public mind 
that many such innocent persons are to be 
found among detenus. If the police are to 
be, as now, the masters of the situation 
under the new constitution, and beyond 
the control of representative bodies, no 
minister of education, or of sanitation, or 
of medical relief, would l>e able to save his 
volunteer helpers foom being victimised by 
spies and informers. Even paid and inno¬ 
cent teachers would not feel secure in their 
positions. We know how the removal of 
teachers from their posts in even private 
schools is brought about by the secret 
reports of the police. So great is the ir- 
responsible power of the police that one of 
the main causes why the Swamamayi 
College proposed to be founded by the 
Maharaja of Kasimbazar could not obtain 
affiliation was that the Commissioner of 
Police of Calcutta was reported to have 
said that he would not be responsible for 
the peace of the neighbourhood, if the col¬ 
lege were located in a certain building 
which was named. 

One of the greatest civic struggles in 
history centred round the power of the 
purse. India is promised responsible govern¬ 
ment minus the power of the purse. There 
will be nothing to prevent the bureau¬ 
cracy from appropriating to their own 
departments tM bulk of the money in the 
publie treasury, leaving only comparative¬ 
ly small amounts for the departments en¬ 
trusted to the Peoples’ Men. 

Mr. Curtis’s lists show that all those 
departments which employ the largest 
number of the most highly paid European 
public servants are as now to remain be¬ 
yond the control and effective criticism of 
the representatives of the people. Not the 
younj^st covenanted civilian or the most 
callow assistant superintendent of police 
would be placed in a position of subordina¬ 
tion to even the Prime Minister of the 
Black Cabinets of Provincial State Govern¬ 
ments! The Joint Address docs not pur¬ 
port to have l^n promoted or inspired by 
tHe bureaucracy, but, all the same, it has 
very carefully safeguarded their power and 
prestige. 

Those who do not possess prestige can- 
, not direct the flow of public charity in 
desirable dilutions. Even sub-divisional 


magistrates can obtain more “voluntary’* 
subscriptions for a project he befriendp 
than High Court Judges for any pet 
schemes of theirs. All that we have mh , 
must have made it clear that Kala Cabinet j 
Ministers are not to have any prestige. ' 
Hence they may not be able to bring about • 
the establishment of hospitals, charitable 
dispensaries, or educational institutions. 

The constitution of the Central Govern¬ 
ment, e, the Government of India, is to 
remain unchanged. It may be changed 
when “the comprehensive nationhood of 
India’’ has been “called into being in cen¬ 
turies to come.’’ In the meantime let us 
see what this means. The Government of 
India settles the policy for the whole coun¬ 
ty in everything. We are not to have any . 
effective voice over this very impor¬ 
tant part of its work. It makes and 
amends the laws relating to civil and cri¬ 
minal justice, and revenue matters for the 
whole country. Taxes payable through¬ 
out India are levied ^ it. The railway 
policy is fixed by it. The Railway Board 
is amenable only to its control. Fiscal 
policy. Currency policy, Irrigation policy, 
the adoption or non-adoption of Protec¬ 
tion, the development of irrigation works 
and of waterways, the policy relating 
to Industries and Mineral Resources, 
the founding of Universities, Education 
poligr,—all these are its work. In fact, the 
making or marring of our manhood depend 
on the penal legislation of the Government 
of India. The broadening or narrowing 
of our mental outlook depends on the edu¬ 
cational policy of the Central Government. 
The stiffening or softening, the straighten¬ 
ing or curving of our spinal cords, depend 
on the Education cum Police policy of that 
Government. We want broad minds, mat 
minds; we want strong minds, liberal 
minds; we want brother-hearts, sister- 
hearts. But however much we or our edu- i 
cation ministers may try to produce such 
minds and such hearts, so long as police 
inspectors and school insjpectors can make 
the world pleasanter and safer for selfish, 
cowardly and pleasure-loving boys and 
girls than for unselfish, brave and self- 
sacrificing boys and giris, these efforts 
must be unavailing to a great extent. 

We cannot make much progress in edu 
cation and sanitation unless we can spend . 
more money. And money we can have b. i 
industrial and agricnltnral developmer ■ 
This depends on railway poliqr; rBilw*!^ ' 
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|bts; irrigation; the choice of cither 
^ Trade, Fair Trade or Protection, 

_jding as any one of the three pro- 

Mto India's interests most. But all this 
■Mtods on the Government of India. If, 
^^ver, we are not to exercise any con- 
r over that Government, what sort of 
3 vemment are we going to have ? 
ponsiUHty makes a fine responsible 
ernment indeed. 

The words Provincial Autonomy exer- 
t|(|e a sort of spell over large numbers of 
countrymen. We, too, confess to a 
Iking for this ideal. But it is not acom- 
Algte ideal. Unless we are very careful, it 
Say stand in the way of nation-building. 
W«' must be provincial patriots, no doubt. 
Ettt we must also be able to rise above 

E ovincial patriotism, and have an out- 
3 k and a devotion which extends as far 
as the limits of the Indian Empire. Even 

£ is is and must appear a narrow ideal to 
iny master minds. The present war has 
brought to the front some, perhaps tem- 
poranly unpopular, men who rightly con- 
rider nationalism as it has hitherto been 
anderstood, a narrow and unsatisfying 
ideal. Let us, however, for the present, 
consider how we can develop a India-wide 
patriotism. Common laws, common poli¬ 
cies, common political struggles, common 
grievances,—all these and many other 
things have been tending more and more 
to the political unification of India. We 
have been hoping to do more as days pass 
for hastening this process of unification. 
Are our hopes to be dashed to the ground 
and our best energies to be devoted to the 
making and unmaking of glorified district- 
board cabinets ? 

Fur the joint Address says that the 
present provinces of India are far too big 
for responsible government,—we confess 
we do not understand why. Bengal must 
be cut up into four or five fragments, Agra 
and Oudh ditto, and so forth. Small areas 
may be easier to govern, but small aggre¬ 
gates of men with comparatively small 
resources are certainly incapable of under¬ 
taking great- things. Besides, we do not 
see why our historical, linguistic and civic 
oneness should be disturbed. No, Mr. 
Curtis, we will not allow Bengal to be 
partitioned even for the sake of your 
^blessed responsible government. Ifjapan 
lyitb her more than 63 millions can have 
•Cogressive constitutional government, we 
.i-not see why Agra and Oudh with their 


48 millions and Bengal with her 45, can 
not have popular representative govern¬ 
ment. There is no charm in the word res¬ 
ponsible. The Cabinet of Japan is respon¬ 
sible only to the Emperor. But Japan has 
been making some little progress. The 
German Chancellor is responsible only to 
the Kaiser, though he finds it convenient to 
have a majority of the Reichstag at his 
back. And we have the authority of the 
Bishop of Bonilmy to believe that Ger¬ 
many has prospered under this system. 
The United States of America and Switzer¬ 
land have not got responsible Government 
in the English sense. But they arc not 
very badly oil. Of what avail will our 
power of making and unmaking a few toy 
cabinets be, if we have not the substance 
of Indian Repriseiitative Government. 
Away with shadows, let us have the sulis- 
tance, as the Hon. Mr. V. 8. Srinivasa 
Sastri said in a recent speech in Madras 

I want to an} one thing on mvlown rciponalbility, 
nnit that is that what they rnll reipuniible Govern- 
tnent is one ol the kupcrslitions o( Unglisliiiien, They 
Ixlievr somehow or oilier (bat itirir constitution is 
the ideal constitation for all times for all countries, 
for all iMOple. To thepi the idea of freedom In consti¬ 
tutional mutters is to be able to turn out one Govein- 
ment and sulistitiite another. This, however, dues 
not seem to me to be the last word in roustitution. 
As I conceive the matter, it is (jiiite possible to have 
full control over your esecutive without however 
turning it out, and they are having it in Americn, In 
SwUseitand. Full responsible Government ran Iw 
snccessfut where you have well developed part irs I ! e 
the Conservatives and Lilicrals us in liiigliinrl, ni d 
then it is possible that as soon as one Government is 
defeated, the opposite party eouhl supply from its 
own ranks a nniiilier of mrn (|uile coinprtent to furni 
a Government of tlieir own Where, however, you 
hove no gnat parties, the great danger is that you 
cannot eonstiuct a Government which is composed of 
individuals standing for suine definite principles or 
poliev. All over the rontiiuiit there was a blind 
admiration for 

n.NCLISU Co-VSTITUTION 

and they copied the whole thing. The resnit is that 
inBnglamI, Fiance and other eonnlrks where full 
responsible Government tins been adopted, it has lieen 
found to be a comparative failure. In Prance, no 
Government srems to satirist for more than a year. 
Even in England, it has now been discovered that 
since the advent of an independent Labour party 
and the Irish Nationalists and the formation of 
other groups, the Cabinet system has ceased to yield 
its most beneficial resnits. If the Cabinet svstem will 
not be found to yield in India the best results, what 
are likely to be its dangers ? The first danger Is that 
the executive will probably be weak and nnstable. 
Unless you had a strong exeentive yon cannot carad 
forward the administration on healthy and pro¬ 
mising lines in India. There are only two ways lb* 
which Strang executive with popular imtltnlioaicatt 
be maintained. Either have two partiei and eons- 
tract an iiremovaUe exeentive or Bo what they did 
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in Japan who niluptcd a plan nndcr which witlioul 
two partiei up to tbu date the executive ii etion;;, 
becaufe it ii irreiuovabic. 

Thii bait that th^ throw oat to u> that we ihall 
have rceponaibir Oowriinient to tite fujt in a few de- 
partnienti epeciall.v ihoern, ia a bait which I refute to 
•waliow, and t would adviae all people iu India to 
leihee to awaltow. 

In the same speech Mr. Saslri pointed 
ont some other difficulties. 

Another difficulty is that for both 'tbeae apherea, 
your I/Cgulalive Council will be the tame in one 
sphere you will have full control and in another you 
will have the present power of advisinK, suggestiiiK 
and criticising more oi> lets freelv and that is all. 


What do you think will happen ? t In the one spheie ‘ ed unnecessary. 


far moie numerous examples of successful 
fiist grade colleges than of second grade 
ones. Industrial concerns sometimes sui^ 
ceed when allied industries, like sugar and 
rum, soap and glycerine, are earned on 
together, where ttey might have failed if 
carried on separately. The reason is, that, 
waste is avoided, and reduplication ot 
machinery rendered unnecessary. Govern¬ 
ment departments are in most cases like 
alli^ industries. Here, too, waste of time 
and energy and resources has to be gvoid- 
ed, and reduplication of machinery rdider- 


>on are where you aie with power to make speeches : 
audiutbe other sufaere, you are masteis, compiiia- 
tivcly speaking. All the attention of our p-opte will 
be conccnti ulcd on depai tnieiits where we have some 
freedom and the other departmeotv will beconip.iia- 
tivety neglected ; and in all these cases the (Vnernor 
IS the very same jieison, and he will have to he a inm 
of great qualities with nhuiidance ol t.ict. If you 
give him two spheiis like these, in which he will have 
to be a mere hguiclual in one sphere nud a real head 
wittaphutvol powers in the other sphere, he will 
have to change bis disguise, at they do in theatre, 
too often m the same day. 1 do not knowhow yon 
expect governors to be mere figurchrads in some 
branebre merely for onr Iwnelit 1 wee talking to an 
Anglo-Indian on this matter, and be told me that if 
he were Governor called noon to neiforni llieee two' 
funetioni at the tame time, he would hook hie passage 
home the moment he wae oeked to perform such fane- 
tiona In our large departinenta the innumerable 
army of officrri will have to obev people with fall 
autonomone powere in tome departmente and othera 
who In certain epheree will be the officials of the 
present type, and in those cirennistanees von will be 
exposing onr servants to n veiy •evere strain nnd 
they will have to reconcile themscivee to two thiiige 
which are somewhat irreconcilable. 

In another speech of his at Poona, Mr. 
Sastri said 

Besides, in the cose of compartmental autonomy, 
everything depended on the certainty of succcesive 
etepe being taken at suitable intervals. The first step 
in ilseir was nothing Was it reasonable to expect 
that the baieancraey who wnnid still remain all 
powerful wonid allow a snccesaion of etepe smoothly 
and natnrallv ? Under the Congrcsi League Scheme 


We cannot trust the Judges proposed, 
who are to decide as to whether we have 
succeeded or failed. At this time of msis, 
there is a reason lor tlunking_ justly of 
India’s claims. Wlieii the_ crisis is past, 
may not the angle of vision undergo a 
fresh cliniige ? So let us have a permanent 
grant of at least the Congress-League 
instalment of self-government. 

The Joint Address proposes to remove 
Burma from the Indian Empire, tecausc 
she has less in common with India than 
Ceylon. But she at least got her religiou 
from India, and has, therefore, more _ in 
common with India, than India has wiui 
Great Britain or Canada, though th' 
three last countries arc parts of the same 
Empire. .... . 

We fully endorse the following obser¬ 
vations contained in the Joint Address: 

Official votew ahanld vnnivli. The exiiting iyitem 
of official membera voting by order, livevpeetive o* 
their peraonal view*, ii derogatory to their own poii 
tion, wattefni of their valnabie time, fatal to prince 
plci which ahonld govern public debate, and em- 
nently tnlcnlated to create a feeling of antagoniMB 
between Indiana and Eniopeana aa inch. It la alio 
iniineerc If Goveinment cannot accept a motion oi 
whatever kind, let the Governor inv lo, and let that 
anffice. A final difference of opinion helween tM 
Government rcipouaible lo the Skretary of State aM 
the ipoke«mcn of public opinion if not mended by 


- ^ , igrtaa League Scheme „f„„„„H,^ng Ibe votea of elected membera by 

the fir»t ilep lo be taken wn» large and inbetnntial, {i,o„ uf „i5cialV east, under orders of Govtmmenl. 

cnpalile In ilicii of much benefit to the community, for ... .- 

they ahonld have uudci it the excentive really aubonii- 
Bate to the h^lelaluie in nil apherea of adnuniatratiun, 


except the military. 

There is also much to be said in favour 
of thr view that often large expeiiments 
succeed where small ones fail. There are 


Let the Councila contitt entirely of “on-o^ai mw- 
beri, thememUra of tie Eiecntivc 
other offieinlt aa they cbooae to bring with 
appearing only for the purpoaea of debate Lrt er^ 
detwiof adminiatratfon, of legialation and 


eatimatca be brought before conneil for dlKOfMon. 
Let the work of Government be expored to_ naotnnm 
criticiam and infinence from end tn^a^, ,, 

a y\ > 
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